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ARTICLE  I. 

On  the  dwcbepanct  between  the  Sabellian  and  Atha- 
NASiAN  Method  ov  representing  the  Doctrine  oy  the 
Trinity. 

B7  Dr.  Frederick  Sehleiermaeher,  late  profewor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Trmnilated 
witk  Notee  end  lilMtraUone  by  M.  Stuar^  Prof,  of  Becred  Lit.  Tiieol.  Bern.  Andorer. 

'  §  4.   Creed  ofJSToetus. 

[The  circumstaoces  of  Noetus'  history  are  veiy  imperfectly 
known.  For  what  little  knowledge  we  have,  we  are  indebted 
principally  to  the  work  of  Hippolytus,  contra  Haeream  Noeti, 
II.  p.  5,  seq.  Epiphanius  has  repeated  the  principal  thmgs 
there  said  concerning  Noetus,  in  his  Haeres.  LVIL,  and  Ana- 
cephal.  ^  XI.  Tom.  II.  p.  145.  Philastrius  repeats  the  com- 
mon report,  m  Haeres.  LIU.  Augustine,  Haer.  XXXVT.  Tom. 
VIII.  p.  9,  merely  translates  the  Aoacepbalaiosis  of  Epiphanius. 
Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  117.  3,  also  gives  the  usual  report, 
but  adds  a  few  unimportant  circumstances^ 

We  have  then  in  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  but  one  source  of 
Nodus'  history ;  and  this  is  that  of  his  professed  antagonist, 
Hippoljrtus. 

According  to  the  usual  report,  Noetus  belonged  to  Smyrna ; 
uriiether  as  a  native  or  merely  as  a  resident,  is  not  certain. 
Epiphanius  only  says,  that  he  was  of  Ephesus,  rfiQ  *Eq>iaov  ni^ 
le»q  vnaQ%av,  p.  479 ;  which  seems  to  be  a  lapse  of  memory 
bere,  for  in  his  Anacephalaiosis  he  follows  the  usual  report* 

Nothing  that  is  said  by  the  ancient  writers,  determines  wheth- 
er Noetus  held  an  office  in  the  church  or  not.    The  report  it, 
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that  aft^r  be  bad  begun  to  broach  his  opinions  against  the  no- 
tion of  separate  hypostases  in  the  divine  Being,  he  was  called 
to  an  account  by  die  elders  of  the  church  at  Smyrna^  before 
whom  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  information  that  had  been  given 
them  against  him.  Upon  the  renewal,  however,  of  his  eflforts 
to  propagate  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  and  those  who  adhered 
to  him  were  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Soon  after  this 
event  took  place  he  died.  The  time  in  which  Noetus  lived  and 
acted  at  Ephesus  is  variously  given  by  chronologers,  viz.,  from 
A.  D.  220  to  A.  D.  245.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  wri- 
ter.    No  treatise  of  his  is  definitely  mentioned. 

As  to  his  creed,  it  neither  appears  that  he  called  in  question 
the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  any  of  the  sacred  books,  nor 
that  he  entertained  peculiar  notions  on  any  point  of  doctrine 
save  that  of  personality  in  the  Crodhead.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
feUowing  pages  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  discussion  of 
his  views,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  on  this  point. 

The  modem  sources  worthy  of  particular  consultation,  are 
Walch,  II.  I  seq.  Martini  Geschich.  des  Logos,  pp.  142  seq. 
Lardner,  Cred.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  Part  11.  Beausobre  Hist,  du 
Manich.  I.  p.  534.  Tilleipont,  Memoires,  etc.  IV.  p.  238. 
Worm,  Hist  Sabell.  II.  p.  5. 

As  to  HippoLTTus,  the  opponent  of  Noetus,  there  seems  to 
have  been  as  little  known  with  certainty  about  him  as  concern- 
ing his  antagonist,  among  the  ancient  writers.  Jerome  (de  il- 
lustr.  Viris)  speaks  of  Hippoly  tus  as  bishop  of  some  place  un- 
known to  him  (cap.  LXl).  Later  writers  say,  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  in  Italy.  So  Leontius  Byzant.,  Jo- 
ban.  2iOnaras ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  Greek  Chronicon  of  Eu- 
sebius  (p.  64),  although  the  authority  of  the  reading  must  be 
doubtful,  after  what  Jerome  says  is  well  weighed.  Nicephorus 
merely  says,  that  he  was  o  *Fo)fia7os  avyygaqavg.  Several  mo^ 
•dem  writers  dimply  assert  the  fact,  that  be  belonged  to  Portus 
RomanuSf  e.  g.  Miraeus  and  others ;  while  they  are  divided 
among  themselves  whether  this  was  Portus  Romanus  in  Italy 
or  in  Arabia.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  the  wri- 
ter of  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  of  many 
•other  books ;  in  particular,  one  against  Marcion,  and  another 
against  all  heresies.  That  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Alexander,  (regn.  A.  D.  222 — ^235)  appears  from  the 
(act,  that  in  a  work  (H  his  on  the  Paschal  canons  of  computing 
lime,  he  brings  his  computation  down  to  the  first  year  of  this 
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emperoi^s  reign.  Of  course  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  Ori* 
gen. 

Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  tells  us^  that  the  Hippolytus  in 
question  wrote  against  Noetus ;  but  tbev  speak,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  book  which  he  wrote  a^amst  Marcion,  and  another 
against  all  heresies.  But  Photius  (Cod.  121)  tells  us  that  the 
last  book  of  his  work  against  all  heresies,  was  in  opposition  to 
Noetus.  The  fact  that  be  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and 
that  he  had  a  particular  zeal  against  those  who  were  regarded  as 
heretics,  united  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  No- 
etus, renders  it  quite  probable  that  he  wrote  the  book  against  the 
latter,  which  now  bears  his  name.  But  the  evidence,  on  the 
whole,  is  rather  of  a  conjectural  nature ;  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  somewhat  doubtful  question,  who  is  the  author  of  the  work 
against  Noetua  which  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  work  is  an  ancient  one ;  and  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, whether  it  belongs  to  the  bishop  Hippolytus,  or  to 
some  other  person. 

The  work  itself  is  run  in  almost  the  same  mold  as  that  of 
Tertullian  against  Praxeas.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Ter- 
tuliian's  work  was  before  the  author.  '  In  one  respect  only,' 
says  Munscher,  ^  does  he  distinguish  himself  from  Tertullian. 
The  latter  asserts  the  specific  generation  of  the  Son,  and  says 
that  it  took  place  when  God  said :  <<  Let  there  be  light."  Hip- 
polytus abstains  from  presenting  any  definite  views  in  relation 
to  thb  particular  subject ;  and  shews  himself  in  this  respect  to 
be  not  unlike  the  more  cautious  Irenaeus.'  But  Miinscher  is 
certainly  mistaken  here ;  as  the  following  passage  from  Hippo- 
lytus (cont.  Noet.  ^10)  will  plainly  shew :  iytwa  Aoyov^  ov 
Xoyov  iXfav  iv  iavx^  aogatov  re  ovta  tip  xtiCofievof  u6a(i<^^  oga- 
ror  nou7'  ngotigav  quanqp  q>^iyv6fitvo^,  nal  q)wg  ix^qiwtog  yew- 
wmv,  jigofi%iv  tii  xtlaei  Kvgiop,  tov  idiop  voiv '  avn}  fiovtp  ngo- 
tegov  ogvtiv  vnagxovra,  t($  di  yivogiiv(f  xJa/uoi  dogatop  opta, 
igoTOP  nou7,  onwg  dia  too  ipav^va^  iddp  6  noagiog  aw^tipai  dv- 
^^^ :  i.  e.  **  He  begat  the  Word,  which  Word,  being  in  himself 
and  yet  invisible  to  the  created  world,  he  made  visible ;  when  he 
uttered  the  first  sound,  and  produced  light  from  light,  he  sent 
ibrtb  to  the  creation  a  Lord,  even  his  own  Novg ;  him  who  before 
was  viable  only  to  himself,  but  invisible  to  the  created  world,  he 
DOW  made  visible,  that  by  his  manifestation  the  world  when  be- 
hoUBng  him  might  be  saved."    Here  then  b  Tertullian,  and 
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Justin,  and  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian,  with  their  loj^g  M$i^i- 
tog  and  ngoipogMog  in  full  measure. — ^Tr.] 

A  historical  connection  between  Praxeas  and  Noetus  we  are 
unable  to  establish.  At  most  we  can  only  make  out,  that  both 
were  Asiatics.  Of  Praxeas  Tertullian  says  this  expressly  ;* 
and  in  regard  to  Noetus,  the  historical  accounts  differ  only  con- 
cerning this,  viz.,  whether  he  belonged  to  Smyrna  or  to  Ephe- 
Sus.f  According  to  Epiphanius,  Noetus  was  himself  the  author 
of  a  fearful  and  pestilential  heresy ;  but  Theodoret  considers 
him  only  as  renewmg  errors  that  had  before  been  broached  by 
Epigones  and  Cleomenes,  who  are  so  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
that  a  reference  to  them  casts  no  light  on  any  connection  which 
they  may  have  had  with  Praxeas.  We  may  therefore  well 
make  the  supposition,  that  reasons  such  as  operated  on  Praxeas 
elsewhere  produced  the  like  effects  and  brought  others  to  like 
views.  That  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  between 
Praxeas  and  Noetus,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

That  the  principal  design  of  Noetus,  moreover,  was  to  shun 
every  appearance  of  polyUieism  in  the  representation  of  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one  may  see  from  the  very  first 
arguments  which  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  cite  from  him. 
The  latter  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  different  views 
from  the  former  ;|.  although,  as  it  would  seem,  their  narrative 
respecting  Noetus  was  derived  from  one  common  source. 

Noetus,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Grodhead  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  is  the  same,  appealed  to  the  same  texts  that  had  been 
cited  bv  Praxeas  for  this  purpose.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  laid 
particular  stress  on  those,  in  which  the  very  same  work  is  at- 
tributed both  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son.^    I  can  easily  be* 

*  Nam  iste  primuB,  ex  Aaia,  hoc  genus  perversitatis  intulit  Romae ; 
cap.  1.  ['  For  be,  coming  from  Asia,  first  introduced  this  kind  of  per- 
varsity  at  Rome.*] 

t  ZVoi;to^  . .  .  ^Atnopogf  ttig^£tp^ov  noXswg  vnaox^'^i  Epipban.  ad- 
T6n.  Haeres.  p.  479.  *0  di  Nofitog,  SfsvQvaiog  /icy  ^p  ti  yivog  /  Theod. 
Haeret  Fab.  III.  3.  In  the  same  manner  also  Hippolytus  speaks. 
['Noetus/ an  Asiatic,  being  of  the  city  of  Ephesus. — Noetus  was  of 
Smyrna  in  respect  to  his  descent'] 

X  Martini  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  see  his  Pragmat  G^eschichte 
des  Logos,  p.  142. 

§  Hippolytus  (adv.  Noetum),  and  Epiphanius  after  him,  both  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  following  matter  without  any  embarrassment,  and 
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lieve,  that  Noetus  introduced  the  Spirit  into  his  formula  respect- 
bg  the  Godhead  as  little  as  Praxeas  did.  I  know  indeed  that 
HippolytuSy  and  still  more  Theodoret,  makes  heavy  charges 
against  him ;  but  much  of  this  is  only  deduction  in  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  amounts  to  what  Noetus  himself  never  affirm- 
ed. I  can  easily  believe  that  Noetus  may  have  said,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  invisible  God  and  him  who  made 
his  appearance.''^  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  undertakes  to 
shew  a  distinction  in  the  divine  Being,  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  between  him  who  dwells  in  light  inacces- 
sible and  him  who  makes  himself  visible  to  men.f  In  like  man- 
ner, and  in  direct  opposition  to  such  views,  Noetus  may  have 
undertaken  to  deny  such  a  discrepancy  between  Father  and 
Son,  on  the  ground  that  God  himself  had  never  in  reality  be- 
come visible,  but  only  his  miraculous  operations  had  been  ex- 
ercised upon  finite  and  created  things.  And  besides  this,  it  is 
very  natural  to  suggest,  that  the  idea  of  theophany  for  the  most 
part  easily  passes  over,  through  the  kindred  one  of  the  bi9*ns 
[so  familiar  among  the  Rabbins  as  the  name  of  a  mediate  theo- 
phany], into  that  of  otifA^lov  or  tigag.  Noetus,  moreover,  had 
sufficient  occasion  to  turn  his  attention  to  tlie  idea  of  distinction 
between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Deity,  because  all  the  Old 

nmitiou  it  as  though  it  made  nothing  for  the  aide  of  Noetus,  viz.,  that 
on  the  one  band  Christ  says,  he  would  again  himself  build  up  th« 
temple  [in  case  the  Jews  should  destroy  it],  and  on  the  other  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead  [which  was  the  building  up  of  the  temple 
that  he  meant  to  speak  of],  is  ascribed  to  the  Faiher,  But  a  more 
accurate  comimrison  of  passages,  e.  g.  Origen,  IV.  p.  199.  c.  D,  shews, 
(what  indeed  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case),  that  Noetus  did 
not  in  fact  pass  by  this  passage  without  notice.  Even  his  opponents 
lelt  themselves  obliged  to  concede,  that  the  raising  from  the  dead  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  accomplished  by  peculiar  power,  and  that  such 
power  has  special  claims  to  unity  of  subject.  E.  g.  Hippd.  VIII. : 
/lia  9wa(jug  tovtov,  xee*  ofTOV  fdv  uata  t^  dvpafiip  tig  i<rti  S^fog.  [*  One 
is  the  power  of  this  being ;  and  so  fiir  as  it  respects  power,  there  is 
one  God.'] 

•  *A(pariig  fup  orav  i&iXfi,  q>atv6fUVov  di  ^}vlxa  Sv  /iovXrjTai ;  Thcod. 
Haem.  Fab.  III.  3.  [*  Invisible  indeed,  whenever  he  pleases  to  be  ; 
but  visible  also,  whenever  he  chooses  to  be  so.*] 

[t  This  TertuUian  attempts  to  do  at  great  length,  in  his  Treatise 
against  Praxeas,  cap.  14 ;  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred,  as  it 
IB  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.    Ta.] 
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Testament  theophanies  had  already  begun  to  be  attributed  to 
Christ. 

If  now  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  affirmed,  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  seen  and  unseen  God ;  yet  we  can 
hardly  believe  him  to  have  said,  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  begotten  and  unbegotten  Grod.*  This  last  is  a 
mere  deduction  of  those,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ  was  that  which  was  begotten  before  all  worlds.  These 
ousht  to  have  said,  that  Noetus  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Ufwegotten  God,  and  him  whom  they  called  begotten.  But  No- 
etus himself  could  never  have  affirmed  any  thing  more,  than 
that  the  divine  nature  in  begotten  man,  was  the  unbegotten  God 
himself;  and  so  he  that  was  incapable  of  suffering,  dwelt  in 
man  who  could  suffer.  Surely  he  could  not  have  said,  aa 
Theodoret  charges  him  with  saying,  that  the  very  same  being 
was  impassible  and  immortal,  and  yet  was  passible  and  mortal. 
Such  an  assertion  could  not  be  traced  to  any  design  of  shunning 
polytheism ;  because  he  that  is  capable  of  suffering,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  one  simple  being,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mortality. 

With  such  considerations  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
pressions, otav  i^tlri,  ore  ifiovXtto,  and  the  like,  in  reference  to 
the  theophanies  related  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Noetus.  What  a  pity,  that  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
veloping with  certainty  what  he  intended  to  designate  by  them. 
It  may  be,  that  he  intended  only  to  designate  the  idea  of  the 
unceasing  activity  of  tlie  Godhead,  (somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  our  own  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind  in*  continual  succes- 
sion), now  withdrawing  and  concealing  himself  as  it  were  within 
himself,  and  then  revealmg  himself  by  connection  with  a  finite 
being.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  he  expressed  himself  so  in- 
definitely as  the  formula  otav  i&Ati  would  seem  to  imply,  there 
might  be  in  this  the  meaning,  that  other  and  future  revelations 
of  the  Godhead  might  still  be  looked  for,  besides  those  already 
made  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  this  would  have  been  an  an- 
ti-christian  notion.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  object  of 
Noetus  was  to  vindicate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  assume  that  he  had  any  design  of  making  such 
an  assertion ;  although  one  may  concede,  that  the  expressioD 
itself  (orov  i^iXtj)  would  not  exclude  such  a  meaning. 

Indeed  we  cannot  well  say  that  our  common  Symbols  are 

^  See  Theodoret,  ut  supra. 
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not  exposed  to  such  a  coDstruction.  If,  in  addition  to  eternal 
generation,  there  is  still  another  indescribable  difference  in  the 
Godhead,  viz.  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit ;  then  (so  far 
as  thi3  representation  in  and  by  itself  is  concerned)  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  why  there  majr  not  be  many  such 
processions.  Besides  this,  if  the  divine  vovg  orXoyog,  i.  e.  in- 
telligence or  understanding,  could  come  forth  out  of  the  God- 
head, and  coming  forth  become  a  hypostatic  and  separate  being, 
why  may  not  every  other  divine  attribute  exhibit  itself  in  like 
manner  ?  In  fact  we  cannot  properly  demand  of  a  purely  doc- 
trinal representation  of  the  Trinity,  that  all  exclusion  of  any 
greater  number  than  threCy  should  be  absolutely  incorporated 
with  it.  We  must  seek  the  ground  of  such  limitation  as  to 
number,  in  the  appropriateness  of  a  revelation  through  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  in  order  to  reclaim  our  sinful  race.  Only  a  specu' 
latiffe  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  attempt  the  ma- 
king out  of  such  an  exclusive  construction  ;  but  on  this  very 
ground,  viz.,  that  such  a  construction  is  not  an  indispensable  one, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the- 

If  now  Noetus  represented  to  himself  the  manifestations  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  disclosed  in  revelation,  imder  the  form  of  a 
divine  activity,  as  mentioned  above ;  then  there  must  always 
be  attached  to  this  mode  of  representation  a  high  and  scarcely 
allowable  measure  of  anthropopathy^  in  case  the  ore  and  i/W«a 
be  referred  equally  to  the  divine  counsel  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  counsel ;  for  in  a  case  such  as  he  presents,  an  ac^ 
tion  of  the  Grodhead  is  represented  as  one  altogether  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature.  This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  circum- 
stance in  his  theory  and  a  disadvantage  to  it ;  for  in  the  other 
theory,  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  represented  as  unlimited  by  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  Noetus  has  this  which  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  off-set  against  the  advantage  of 
the  other  theory  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  divine  activity  or 
energy  in  making  special  revelations,  is  definitely  to  be  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  government  of  the 
world ;  a  thing  contended  for  by  many  who  admit  the  usual 
Symbols,  but  one  which  can  hardly  be  made  out  with  consisten- 
cy by  them.  While  nothing  hinders  our  conceiving  of  each 
particular  event  as  determined  on  and  necessarily  accomplished 
m  such  a  way,  that  every  particular  occurrence  seems  to  d^ 
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pend  on  some  antecedent  one ;  yet  the  particular  times  of  ma- 
king a  revelation  appear  to  intervene  between  those  occurrencesi 
as  something  depending  merely  on  divme  pleasure,  and  each 
one  of  these  times  is  determined  for  itself  by  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent ore  i^^Atjai, 

It  is  unnecessary  however  to  msist  on  this  doubtful  ground  of 
preference.  One  may  suppose  that  Noetus  himself,  in  the  fur- 
ther devebpment  of  his  system,  would  have  separated  the  di- 
vine counsel  as  etemalj  from  its  actual  execution  which  was  a 
temporal  phenomenon ;  and  then  he  might  have  stood  on  as 
good  ground  as  those,  who  separate  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  from  his '^  becoming  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us.'' 
He  wouM  then  even  have  this  ground  of  preference,  viz.,  that 
his  theory  was  very  simple,  while  the  other  was  compounded 
in  a  way  that  involves  difficulty.  For  difficult  mdeed  it  iS| 
when  we  assume  an  original  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
to  determine  whether  the  coming  forth  of  the  Son  out  of  the 
Father  is  merely  voluntary,  or  necessarily  grounded  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  Being.  According  to  this  last  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, the  persons  of  the  Godhead  seem  to  be  subjected  to 
a  kind  of  law  superior  to  themselves ;  somewhat  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Grecian  divinities  are  subject  to  eternal  destiny. 
By  the  former  mode,  the  Son  is  so  definitively  dependent  for 
his  existence  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  that,  if  he  pleased,  be 
might  have  refrained  from  begetting  him  ;  and  thus  his  depen- 
dence is  made  akogether  like  to  that  pf  other  beings  who  are 
created. 

Noetus,  however,  avoided  this  difficulty ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  still  greater  one,  viz.,  whether  the  incaraatbn  which 
took  place  in  time  and  space,  depended  solely  on  the  will  of  the 
Father,  or  also  on  that  of  the  Son.  According  to  the  first  <^ 
these  two  suppositions,  there  must  have  been  in  the  Godhead, 
command  on  one  part  and  obedience  on  the  other ;  a  dissimi^ 
larity  which  involves  an  entire  separation.*  According  to  the 
second,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  Father  and  Son,  in  case  the  exhibition  of  it 
had  not  been  made  by  the  incarnation ;  against  which  positioQ 
the  moBt  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  Symbols  have 

*  So  diat  one  could  not  properly  say,  in  such  a  case,  ftfj  dio  H  ipog 
fu^wMftapoiis  Ban],  Horn.  XXIV.  [*You  must  not  suppose  two 
divided  out  of  one.*] 
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wamlj  protested.*  All  these  difficulties  Noetus  avoided,  in- 
asmudi  as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Will,  whose  eternal  counsel  was  carried  into  execution 
in  a  definite  way,  and  only  at  a  definite  period. 

That  Noetus  regarded  the  one  and  undivided  Deity  as  taking 
the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  dwelling  directly  in  his 
human  body ;  and  that  he  thus  was  a  predecessor  of  ApoUinaris 
fas  Martini  supposes)  ;f — aU  this  appears  to  me  not  to  follow 
m>m  the  passage  of  Hippdljrtus  there  quoted.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  probable  in  itself;  for  such  an  opinion  would  approximate  too 
near  to  the  metamorphoses  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  leave  any 
room  for  supposing  that  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  polytheism.  Besides  all  thb,  it  would  have 
mvolved  some  consequences  savourbg  of  the  tenets  of  the  Do- 
cetae,  which  the  opposers  of  Noetus  would  by  no  means  admit; 
and  the  context  therefore  would  have  taken  a  different  turn, 
and  occupied  a  more  extensive  ground.  The  view  of  Apollina- 
ris,  moreover,  could  be  held  by  those  only  who  made  a  special 
distinction  in  the  divine  Being,  in  reference  to  the  incarnation, 
and  limited  the  latter  only  to  a  particular  person  of  the  God- 
head. And  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  passage  m  question  of  Hippolytus  ;|  viz.,  that  he 

•  E.  g.  AthanasiuB  cont  SabelL  Greg.  10. 11. 15. 

t  Martini,  Geschichte  des  Logos,  pp.  143, 144.  rApolHnaris,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (A.  D.  366—382)  hold  that  the  Logos  took  the 
pkce  of  a  rational  soul  in  Christ ;  and,  consequently,  that  Qod  in  him 
was  united  with  a  human  body  and*a  sensitive  soul.  As  a  man  and 
a  scholar  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.  A  party  was  formed 
at  Antioch  in  his  favour.  Afler  his  death  they  divided  into  two  sects ; 
one  holding  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  other  maintaining  that  God 
became  so  united  with  the  body  of  Christ  as  to  make  one  substance 
with  it,  and  consequently  paying  divine  honours  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ.  On  account  of  this,  they  received  the  name  of  Sarcolatraef 
i  e.  worshippers  of  flesh.  The  whole  party  was  of  short  condnu- 
•nce ;  and  they  were  suppressed,  in  part,  by  imperial  edicts.    T&.] 

X  Hippol.  cent  Noetum,  §  17.  [The  passage  here  alluded  to  runs 
thus :  *^  We  believe  . . .  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  thai 
God  the  Logos  came  down  from  heaven  into  the  virgin  Mary ;  so  that 
he,  having  become  incarnate  of  her,  taking  to  himself  a  human  soul,  I 
mean  a  rational  one,  and  thus  having  become  truly  human  in  all  resr 
pects,  mn  excepted,  might  save  him  who  had  lapsed,  etc."  Martini 
contends  that  this  is  said  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  Noetus; 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  2 
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does  not  declare  himself  m  it  against  Noetus,  for  then  ha  would 
not  have  concluded  the  matter  so  briefly ;  but  he  intends  mere- 
ly to  defend  himself  against  those  consequences,  which  some 
might  be  prone  to  deduce  from  the  expression  aoQxcu'&ilg  that 
be  had  employed,  viz.  that  the  loyos  had  obtained  merely  a 
body  by  his  birth  of  the  virgin,  and  not  a  soul  also. 

Consequently  one  cannot  well  conclude,  that  Noetus  had  no 
knowledge  of  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  more  so,  in  case 
he  says  (as  Hippol3rtus  acknowledges)*  that  Christ  means  the 
Son  of  God  as  to  his  human  nature,  while  the  Logos  is  not  na- 
med Son  by  John,  who  says  only  that  he  was  with  Ood.  Thus 
it  would  seem,  that  he  acknowledged  both  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  Christ ;  and  therefore  he,  as  well  as  his  (q>ponents, 
could  speak  of  two  natures  in  him :  unless  indeed  one  should 
assert,  that  the  distinction  into  persons  first  occasioned  the  ex- 
m^ession  nature  [in  a  like  sense]  to  be  applied  to  the  divine 
Bemg ;  for  in  this  particular  sense  Noetus  would  no  doubt  have 
denied  to  Christ  a  divine  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  case  many  an  unfounded  accusation  or 
supposition  can  be  laid  aside,  and  several  pomts  be  more  defi- 
nttely  cleared  up,  still  it  would  steem,  ^at  Noetus  had  explained 
faknself  no  more  definitely  than  Pm^Ms  did,  upon  the  point, 
how  God  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  wherein  the 
distinction  of  his  being  in  Christ  definitely  consisted.  Theodo- 
ret,  indeed,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  makes  his  immedi- 
ate appeal,  appear  to  have  had  knowledge  of  further  devek)p- 
ments  which  the  doctrine  oC  Noetus  experienced  by  means  of 
Callistus ;  but  of  diese  no  relic  has  reached  our  times. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Hippolytus,  and  inquire  how  he  defend- 
ed a  plurality  of  persons  against  Noetus.  In  him  we  see  the 
same  strong  leaning  to  the  Arian  schism,  and  anon  the  same  ap- 
proaches to  Tntheism,  as  in  TertuUian.  The  same  difficulty 
existsi  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  Father  as  a 
person  from  the  sevto&eog  as  the  Unity,  to  as  to  constitute  a 
Trinity;  which  separation,  however,  is  imperiously  demanded 
bv  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Trinity  in  the  imitj  of  the  divine 

while  Dr.  S.  maintdns,  that  he  says  diis  to  avoil  a  misconception 
which  mif^t  be  attached  to  his  use  of  die  word  ffagx»&tlg,    Tr.] 

*  The  Greek  text  is  disturbed  here,  and  needs  to  be  corrected  by 
the  translation. 
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ISppoljFtus  arers,  thai  the  Soo»  as  well  as  other  things,  oan 
bear  no  comparisoQ  with  the  Father.*  He  represents  him  at 
first  combg  forth  out  of  the  Father  when  he  first  uttered  his 
yojce  [at  tbe  creation  of  the  ¥rorld].f  Sometimes  he  speaks 
of  one  God  and  two  persons ;  and  then  again,  of  one  Father  and 
two  persons  \X  not  ranking  the  Spirit  with  them  in  either  of  these 
passages,  although  in  one  of  them  be  mentions  him,  but  still,  al-* 
most  with  a  direct  intention,  declines  to  call  him  a  n^ommnov. 
In  fact  the  unity  of  the  Grodh^d  is  with  him  so  indefinite,  (so 
strenuously  does  be  contend  for  pluraUty  of  persons),  that  he 
reduces  it  to  harmony  of  sentiment  and  cooperation  }  and  strict* 
ly  understood,  be  eren  denies  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
are  ^vii^anltotfy  one.^ 

*  JOgos  /ig  f tuf  mmrif^  fig  loy^^vmat;  Gout  Noetum,  Y.  [<W1mi 
can  be  brought  into  compaHsoi^  with  the  Father  7] 

tl^tyy6fuif9g  ;  ibid.X.  [*  Who,  kaving  ths  inTisible  (Logos)  ki  bimsetf, 
makes  it  yisible  when  be  utters  the  first  sound.'}  If  any  one  should 
construe  igatw  iBom  and  nqwfint  as  not  designed  to  assert  elensal  gen* 
eration,  but  only  incarnation,  he  must  explain  in  the  manner  of  Sdl>el- 
Has  or  of  Beiyll ;  but  this  would  be  directly  against  thi?  design  of  Hipr 
polytus. 

tghnv,  tfip  x^Q^^  '^^y  fylav  nvtvfuuog,  [*  I  do  not  sneak  of  two  God% 
but  one ;  of  two  persons,  however,  and  of  a  third  outwofila^  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit']  Here  plainly  the  Spirit  is  not  comprised  among 
the  two  ngoawta;  and  the  Father  is  not  the  one  Chd,  but  ene  per$on> 
Inunediately  after  he  adds :  Uoniif  [ih  yag  ih,  ngoawta  di  dvo,  iti, 
nal  o  v*6g  *  to  ds  iqiiw,  %o  uyiov  Ttysviia,  ['The  Father  indeed  is  one, 
but  there  are  two  persons,  for  there  is  also  the  Son ;  the  third  is  the 
Holy  Spirit']  This  I  can  explain  in  no  other  way  than  as  follows ; 
viz.,  that  there  are  two  persons,  because  there  is  a  Son  besides  the  Fa^ 
ther ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moreover  added  as  a  third ;  for  the  di  ad- 
mits of  no  other  explanation.  Hippolytus  appears  to  hav^  arranged 
his  expressions  so  as  designedly  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Father  is 
not  derived  from  the  om  Crod,  the  avto^Bog,  the  Mopag^  and  to  distin- 
guish the  Son  and  the  Spirit  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  source  of  the  Father. 

§  Mfi  namug  iv  a&(ii  iafup  [not  ^«,  as  the  text  wrongly  isj  nctta 
T^  awlop  /  'jET  t§  dwduu  xai  vfj  dia&ityth  tiig  ofiwpgwlag  cy  ytvifu&a  ; 
Tw  onnhp  ^  tqfmmf  o  noHq^  h  mfu^^lg  igioXSytynp  $hM  h  ["tp  f]  r^ 
naiql  Swaptt^  dta^ian,  cap.  VII.  ['  Are  we  all  one  body  as  to  sulv- 
stance  ?    Or  are  we  one  in  respect  to  power  and  unanimity  ?    In  like 
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It  18  particularly  worthy  of  note,  when  we  compare  the  man- 
ner m  which  Hippoljrtus  contradicts  the  argument  drawn  by 
Noetus  from  John  10:  30,*  with  that  by  which  Tertullian  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  argument  of  Praxeas  deduced  from 
the  same  passage,  how  each  contradicts  his  antagonist  by  ap- 
pealing to  difierent  confdderations  or  views  of  this  text.  Ter- 
tullian refutes  Praxeas  by  an  appeal  to  the  li^  [one  substance] 
in  John  10:  30,  which  he  considers  as  meaning  something  very 
different  from  what  would  have  been  desimated  by  iUy  [which 
mi^t  mean  one  person  or  one  individual  hypostasis]  ;  out  he 
says  nothbg  against  Praxeas  which  is  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  plural  cafieV  there  employed.  Hippolytus,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  the  ?v  untouched,  because  he  apprehends  that  No- 
etus might  take  shelter  behind  it,  and  he  employs  only  iofiiv  to 
make  out  his  argument.  Hippolytus  then  must  fairly  concede 
to  Tertullian,  his  coadjutor  in  the  contest,  that  the  plural  iofiip 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Noetus ;  and  Tertullian  must  in 
like  manner  concede  to  Hippolytus,  that  the  neuter  Iw  may  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Noetus.  The  interj^retation 
of  Scripture,  however,  is  not  that  in  respect  to  which  the  de- 
velopments of  these  contests  appear  to  most  advantage.  Least 
of  all  can  we  expect  any  thing  of  particular  excellence  here,  in 
those  who  are  wedded  to  particular  creeds ;  for  then  the  extra^ 
neous  influence  of  these  creeds  would  act  upon  theiA,  as  we  may 
naturaUy  suppose ;  and  so  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  would 

manner  the  Son  who  was  sent,  coDfesses  himself  to  be  one  [according 
to  the  emendation  hf]  with  the  Father,  in  respect  to  power  and  condi- 
tion.' [The  last  clause,  according  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  would 
run  thus:  '  In  like  manner  the  Son,  who  was  sent,  professes  himself  to 
be  tn  the  Father,  with  respect  to  power  and  condition  ;'  which  scarce- 
ly makes  any  sense.]  Still,  I  would  deduce  nothing  more  from  this, 
than  that  the  mode  of  representation,  so  destitute  of  simplicity  and  so 
intricate,  has  so  confused  the  idiom,  that  in  this  case  oiela  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  vnaql^ig  and  v7f6<noung  are  elsewhere  em- 
ployed. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  expression :  ohwpoftlag  avfjupwfla  avftiye- 
%ai  tig  ha  &b6v  ;  cap.  XIV.  [*The  harmony  of  the  economy  (i.  e.  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Grodhead)  brings  about  a  union  in  respect  to 
the  one  God*].  Here  the  Unity  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  arising 
from  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  Trinity ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  personal  unity  of  Christ  is  represented  as  consisting  in  the 
entire  coincidence  of  his  two  wills. 
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become  wavering  through  the  influence  of  polemics,  which  are 
90  apt  to  occasion  partiality  and  prevent  the  exercise  of  candour. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  usually  is,  the  mtroduction  of  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  method  of  interpretation ;  and  tbis  once 
introduced  by  party  zeal,  usually  proceeds  so  far  in  the  sequel, 
that  one  is  at  length  compelled  to  seek  for  some  established 
principles  of  exegesis.  « 


^  6.  Sentiments  ofBeryll^  bishop  ofBostria. 

[Of  Beryll,  bishop  ofBostria  a  well  known  town  in  Arabia, 
(flor.  230 — ^244),  very  little  is  known  with  certainty,  excepting 
his  conference  with  Origen.  That  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
the  author  of  letters  and  other  writings,  is  sufficiently  vouched 
for  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Eusebius  says  he  had  in- 
spected many  of  his  writings  m  the  library  at  Jerusalem  ;  Ecc. 
Hist.  VI.  20.  But  all  his  writings  are  lost ;  and  we  know  him 
only  by  the  history  which  his  opponents  have  given  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  33)  charges  Beryll  with  having 
held,  ^  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  per- 
son, before  the  incarnation ;  and  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father 
(not  his  own)  dwelt  in  him.'  The  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood, 
it  seems  by  his  account,  had  many  conferences  with  Beryll,  but 
were  unable  to  convince  him.  At  length  a  Sjmod  was  conven- 
ed, at  which  Origen  was  invited  to  be  present.  He  succeeded, 
as  the  statement  is,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  in  wbning 
Beryll  over  to  his  favourite  hypostatical  views.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  acts  of  this  Synod  were  extant  in  his  time.  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illus.  c.  6*0)  says,  that  the  Letters  of  Beryll  were  ex- 
tant m  his  time ;  and  among  them  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Origen 
for  his  efforts  in  correcting  his  errors.  The  genuineness  of  this 
is  not  generally  admitted,  at  the  present  time. 

What  the  real  sentiments  of  Beryll  were,  has  been  greatly 
contested ;  inasmuch  as  the  accounts  of  him  are  very  imperfect, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  their  state- 
ment concerning  him.  They  are,  however,  most  amply  and 
ably  developed  in  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

The  sources  to  be  consulted,  besides  those  already  named, 
are  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  7.  Gennadius,  de  Dogmat.  Ecc. 
c.  3.    Modem  sources ;  Walch,  II.  p.  126  seq.   Ceiller,  Hist. 
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des  Auteurs  Ecc.  10.  p.  380.    Bull.  Judic.  Ecc.  Cathol.  p. 
28.    Lardner,  Credibil.  of  Gosp.  Hiit.  ID.  p.  199  seq.    Tb.] 


If  now  Noetus  so  managed  as  to  escape  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  are  naturally  consequent  upon  the  admissnoa  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  (jodbead,  (one  may  call  this  person- 
alis either  vn6ataa$g,  or  vnctgJ^ig,  or  ngoawnov)  ;  and  yet,  after 
aUy  expressed  himself  as  indefinitely  as  Theodoret  supposes, 
req>ecting  the  difference  of  the  two  states  or  modes  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dirine  Being,  viz.,  that  of  concealment  within 
himself  and  that  of  disclosure  to  the  world;  granting,  in  the 
meantime,  that  he  disclaimed  ever  so  strenuously  all  expressions 
which  would  assign  to  this  state  of  disclosure  some  definite  re- 
lation to  space  and  time ;  yet  still,  the  method  of  Noetus'  repre- 
sentation would  easily  give  occasion  to  the  supposition,  that 
Christ  made  only  a  transitory  development  of  lumself,  which, 
being  dependent  on  and  arising  from  the  will  of  God,  might 
again  change  and  cease.  Such  a  view,  now,  of  the  Redeem- 
er's person  would  by  no  means  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian 
faith ;  for  his  regal  dignity  and  governing  power  as  Son,  must 
endure  at  least  until  that  undefined  period,  when  all  enemies 
shall  be  put  under  bis  feet.  Thus  much  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  adding  of  this  important  circumstance  to  the  view  of 
Noetus,  and  thus  supplying  a  want  that  was  previously  felt  by 
Christians,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  accomplished  by 
Beryll  of  Bostria.  That  he  afterwards  abandoned  his  opmioo, 
through  the  influence  of  Origen,  whose  credit  and  personal  su- 
periority gave  him  great  weight,  can  be  Ao  good  ground  for 
neglecting  to  examine  that  opinion,  nor  even  for  undervalu- 
ing it. 

Should  we  concede  that  no  historical  connection  between 
Beryll  and  Noetus  can  be  traced,  because  our  bformation  re- 
specting the  times  of  the  latter  and  his  school  is  so  scanty  and 
uncertam ;  still,  a  connection  in  regard  to  opinion  remains  cer- 
tam.  If  Beryll  did  not  draw  from  Noetus,  or  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  him,  still  his  opinion  discloses  the  same  views.  I 
could  not  say,  with  Martini,  that  BeryU  entertained  an  opm- 
ion  like  to  that  of  Noetus,  but  yet  somewhat  discrepant  ;*  for 

*  Progmat.  Geachieh.  p.  149. 
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in  fact  it  is  altogether  the  same  opinion,  with  the  exception, 
that  in  regard  to  the  contmued  abode  of  the  divine  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  expressed  in  a  more  definite  manner. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  information  on  this  point  which  was  com- 
municated by  BeryU  himself;  but  the  few  notices  that  we  have 
from  others,  are  harmonious. 

I  am  aware  of  Huet's  opinion,*  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do 
not  agree  in  their  statements  respecting  Beiyll.  This  arises, 
however,  from  his  not  rightly  understanding  and  translating  £u- 
sebius-f  The  words  idia  ovaiag  negtygaqiti  do  not  mean  jwo- 
fria  subitantiae  differentia^  as  Huet  translates  them.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  well-known  use  of  lUQvygoKpHv  and  negtygag^ij. 
They  must  mean^oprtu  subtiantiae  circumteriptio.  Nor  can 
we  assume,  in  order  to  vindicate  Eusebius,  that  BeryU  used 
ova/a  in  the  room  of  vnoataaigy  (as  we  have  seen  above  to  be 
&e  case  with  Hippolytus^ ;  but  the  whole  expression  is  a  peri- 
phrastic explanation  of  vnoataatg  or  Snag^^gj  in  the  very  sense 
at  the  church  Symbols.  For  if  we  assume  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  Being,  yet  so  that  the  essence  of  all  three  persons  is  the 
$amej  and  then  go  on  to  aver,  that,  separately  from  the  modifi- 
cadoQ  of  the  second  person  by  his  union  with  the  human  nature, 
and  of  the  third  person  by  his  union  with  the  church,  nothing 
but  what  is  strictly  appropriate  to  Godhead  remains ;  how  then 
can  we  explain  personality  in  the  Trinity  otherwise  than  by  say- 
ing, that  the  divine  Being  is  circumscribed  in  such  a  way  m 
each  person,  that  in  respect  to  the  others  he  has  certain  limita- 
tions, and  is  at  the  same  time  more  definitely  designated  as  he 
is  in  himsell*?  And  this  idea  may  be  very  well  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  word  mgiygstqy^.lf.    That  Ekisebius,  however,  in 

•  Origeniana,  I.  3. 8. 

f '  Top  awt^ga  nal  nvqwv  i\iiM  Xiyttv  toXfutP,  fiij  n^ovg>Baraym  fuxi 
idiap  oialag  ite^iygaqy^v,  ttqo  t^?  tig  ip&^wiovg  inibr^dag '  fifjdi  fnjp 
^mrita  idletp  BXHr,  iXX^  i(tnoXiTtvo(iirriv  ain^  fioviiv  tfjp  naiQim}p  * 
Hist  Ecc.  VI.  33.  ['  Daring  to  affirm,  that  our  Saviour  and  Lord  had 
no  existence  as  to  the  peculiar  circumscription  of  his  substance,  befbre 
the  incarnation ;  neither  a  proper  Godhead  of  his  own  ;  but  that  the 
Father's  only  took  up  its  abode  in  him.'  The  trader  will  note,  that 
this  is  what  Eusebius  says  respecting  the  opinions  of  BeryU.    Tb.] 

I  See  passages  cited  and  compared,  under  n8gtygiq>$tp  and  ntfi* 
TQo^  in  Stephani  Thesaurus.  In  particular  the  passage  in  Origen 
(Gomm.  in  Johan.  IV.  p.  47),  which  has  respect  either  to  Noetus  or 
Beiyll,  probaUv  to  the  latter,  should  be  compared  here ;  where  the 
expression  nata  nmyt^qtrpf  occurs  several  times. 
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the  passage  <pioced,  does  not  enqiloy  lai^oage  wUdi  is  simply 
his  own,  but  in  &ct  uses  that  of  BeiyD,  or  It  least  e^qoressioas 
that  appropriatelj  describe  the  transactioDSof  Bostiia,  is  proba- 
ble tx  two  reasons;  the  first,  that  language  Hke  this  was  not 
Goinniooty  ein|doj^  m  the  like  dispotes  m  the  time  of  Eusd)ius ; 
the  second,  that  Etisdnos  probabty  had  beCuie  him,  in  writing, 
an  account  of  the  transactions  at  Bostria,  as  may  be  seen  from 
inflection  of  the  passage  in  him  which  b  now  under  examioa- 
don.  This  piobabifity  is  much  increased  by  the  (act,  that  Be- 
ryll  could  very  af^vopriately  have  made  use  of  the  same  phra- 
seok^,  in  making  a  r^resentation  of  Ms  own  opinions.  He 
assumed  with  Noetus,  that  the  Godhead  todc  up  its  abode  and 
acted  {ifmoUttvofUPfi)  in  the  Redeemer;  consequoitly  he 
must  rqwesent  this  dwelfing  and  acting  as  of  a  di^rrait  kind 
from  that  which  is  common  to  all  beings  by  iditue  of  God's  om- 
nipresence and  universa]  agency ;  and  therefiire  he  mi^t  well 
describe  the  specific  difierence  between  the  two  nx>des  of  in- 
dwdling  and  acting,  as  bemg  fin  respect  to  the  Redeemer^  an 
idla  Trig  ^dag  ovoiag  nsgi/gtupti.  According  to  this  view  ot  the 
subject,  something  might  be  said  of  the  Redeemer  in  relation  U> 
his  di^ne  nature,  which  could  not  prroeriy  be  predicated  of 
9ny  thing  else.  The  sum  or  Umt  ensemble  of  tl^se  relations, 
(which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  divine  nature  in  Christ),  was 
in  &ct  an  idia  trig  ^ilag  ovalag  luf  f/po^i?,  i.  e.  an  appropriate 
circumscription  of  the  divine  Being. 

BeryD,  then,  might  properiy.say,  that  the  divine  nature  sub- 
sists now  not  merely  in  and  by  itself,  but  aboinitsown  circum- 
smption  or  peculiar  limits.  Penan  he  could  not  ^>propriate]y 
call  this  peculiar  lugifgafffTi^  because  he  (in  common  with  h^ 
opponents)  thought  that  the  development  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  could  not  be  something  merely  temporary  and 
local ;  and  therefore  that  the  word  person  (vnotnaatg  or  ngoGoh- 
nov)  could  not  properly  be  applied  to.  the  divine  Being,  inas- 
much as  this  wond  (in  his  view)  designated  only  a  unity  that  is 
tempcnrary  and  local.  Persony  therefore,  as  he  defined  it,  could 
be  predicated  only  of  the  man  Jesus ;  and  still,  at  the  same 
time,  he  viewed  the  dwelling  and  acting  of  the  (jodhead  in  Je- 
sus, as  something  appropriate  only  to  tne  one  and  undivided 
Being. 

Huet,  then,  does  imustice  to  Eusebius,  when  be  blames  him 
fin:  finding  fauh  with  Beryll  because  he  maintained  that  Christ 
has  no  Una  ^eottjg;  because  there  can  be  but  one  ^iortig,  since 
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on  otbet  grounds  we  must  adopt  the  principte  of  Tritheism. 
The  expression  criticised  upon  does  not  belong  to  Eus^us, 
but  to  Beryll.  £usebius  might  quote  this  in  the  sense  of  its 
aulh<»' ;  but  he  could  not  give  it  his  approbation,  because  Be- 
ryll attached  to  it  a  meaning  the  correctness  of  which  Eusebius 
wouki  not  allow.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  former,  that  if  we 
maintain  the  existence  of  several  perscHis  in  the  Godhead,  with- 
out reference  to  this  or  to  that  indweUing  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spirit,  then  such  persons  would  be  not  mere  circumscriptions 
(nepf/gaifttl)  of  the  divme  Being  in  such  a  sense  as  he  admitted, 
viz.,  circumscripdons  in  ref^ence  to  the  connection  of  the  God- 
head with  humanity,  (and  no  other  nig$ygaq>al  could  he  admit 
in  common  with  his  opponents) ;  but  they  would  then  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  divide  and  dissever  die  Godhead,  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  correlate  and  antithetic  in  it  (e.  g.  Father  and 
Son) ;  and  therefore  one  Grodhead  would  thus  be  one  thbg, 
and  another  a  different  one. 

Beryll  would  have  always  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  unbegoU 
ten  Godhead  was  somewhat  different  from  the  begotten  one  in 
Christ.  To  him  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  substantially  of 
the  same  import,  to  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  before  his  incar- 
nation bad  subsisted  as  a  peculiar  Tugt^aqiij  of  the  Grodhead, 
and  to  assert  that  dtnring  the  incarnation  a  peculiar  Godhead 
dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  case,  however,  was  diflfisr- 
ent  with  his  opponents ;  for  inasmuch  as  diey  admitted  the 
fimner  o[  these  propositions,  and  denied  the  latter,  so  they 
could  not  regard  the  two  assertions  as  in  any  measure  equiva- 
lent. In  l&e  manner  Beryll  regarded  as  substantially  equiva- 
l^t,  the  assertion  that  the  Grodhead  simply  which  dwelt  in  the 
Redeemer  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Father, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Grodhead  dwelling  in  the  Redeemer 
did  not  subsist  before  the  incarnation  in  a  peculiar  uBQiygaipiq 
of  the  divine  Beii^,  but  previous^  to  this  was  from  eternity 
amply  Godhead ;  while  his  opponents  could  not  agree  to  this, 
inasmuch  as  tkev  admitted  the  former  and  denied  the  latter. 
We  may  therefore  weU  conclude,  that  the  phrase  in  question 
out  of  Eusebius,  was  one  taken  by  him  from  the  doiogs  of  the 
Synod  at  Bostria,  and  employed  by  them  in  settling  the  contro- 
versy between  Beryll  and  his  opponents. 

If  now  it  appears,  that  Beryll  denied  only  the  mg&ypa^ii  of 
the  person  of  the  Logos  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  incarna- 
tion; but  did  not  at  all  deny,  nor  was  even  accused  by  his  op- 
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poneots  of  denying,  that  when  this  nigtygmgfii  had  once  com- 
menced, it  would  continue  to  exist ;  then  we  may  confidently 
believe,  that  he  admitted  its  continued  existence  after  the  as- 
cension of  Christ :  in  like  manner  as  the  Elomish  creed  admits 
its  continuance  at  least  until  the  final  judgment ;  and  Christians 
m  general  have  in  fact  believed  it  will  continue  forever  in  fu- 
ture time,  inasmuch  as  we  do  without  doubt  connect  the  happi- 
ness of  believers  in  the  eternal  world,  with  the  continuance  of 
such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

What  Jerome  says  moreover  concerning  Beryll,*  agrees  not 
only  in  a  general  way  with  the  explanation  here  given  of  the 
passage  m  Eusebius,  but  affords  us  some  particular  testimony 
for  Beryll  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  explainmg  what  Jerome 
says  of  Beryll's  views,  we  are  not  to  suppose  his  assertion,  that 
the  bbhop  of  Bostria  denied  the  existence  of  Christ  before  the 
incarnation,  to  have  any  respect  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's 
human  soul ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  question  respect- 
ing this  was  then  agitated.  Indeed  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  human  soul  of  Christ  and  other  human  souls  can  be 
supposed,  if  we  admit  that  he  possessed  a  nature  truly  human. 
What  BeryU  then  is  here  said  to  have  denied  of  Christ,  cannot 
have  respect  to  his  humanity,  but  only  to  his  Oodhead  ;  nor  has 
it  respect  to  this,  when  considered  simply  and  in  itself;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  (hat  he  admitted  the  reality  of  this,  as  Eusebius 
expressly  testifies.  The  point  of  denial  was,  that  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  existed  before  the  incarnation  as  a  person  in  and  by 
itself. 

The  manner  of  the  expression  in  Jerome,  on  which  we  are 
commenting,  is  easy  to  be  explained.  In  ihe  strictest  sense, 
Jerome  himself  did  not  believe  that  Christ  existed  before  his 
birth ;  and  one  is  fully  entitled  to  say  of  him,  (as  Huet  says  of 
Eusebius^,  that  if  Beryll  asserted  this,  and  Jerome  blamed  him 
for  so  domg,  he  himself  must  have  been  a  heretic.  Jerome, 
however,  here  understands  the  word  Christ j  just  as  if  the  word 
Logos  had  been  employed,  i.  e.  as  designating  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Godhead  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  Beryll  only  the  opinion, 
that  his  personality  (Ula  ovaluQ  negifgaqiff)  commenced  with 
his  incarnation. 

*  Ad  eztremum  lapsus  in  haeresim  quae  Christum  ante  incarnation- 
em  negat ;  De  Viris  Illust.  cap.  LX.  ['  At  last  lapsed  into  the  heresy, 
which  denies  that  Christ  had  an  existence  before  the  incarnation.'] 
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The  Tery  same  thing  Gennadim  abo  asserts  ;*  in  a  manner 
indeed  which  is  somewhat  conjfused,  yet  so  tliat  we  are  not  at  a 
loss  on  the  whole  for  his  meaning,  if  other  witnesses  be  coo* 
salted. 

If  now  any  thing  had  been  known,  which  could  establish  the 
hex  that  Beryll  believed  the  Godhead  would  ever  withdraw  from 
bis  connection  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  then  would  Je- 
rome unmiestionably  have  said,  not  only  that  *  Beryll  denies 
Christ  before  his  biith,'  but  with  still  more  reason  :  *  He  denies 
him  after  his  ascension,  or  after  the  final  judgment,'  according 
as  Beryll  might  have  decided. 

I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  the  ques- 
tion, whether  human  souls  have  an  individual  existence  before 
birth,  is  not  of  much  interest  to  Christian  faith  ;  but  the  endless 
bemg  of  souls  has  always  been  a  position  which  has  most  ear- 
nesdy  been  contended  for.  The  human  soul  of  Christ,  then, 
might  have  existed  forever,  and  yet  Christ  in  his  true  character 
be  denied.  But  if  Beryll,  by^more  definite  declarations,  had 
removed  from  the  positions  of  Noetus  all  suspicions  of  such  a 
nature,  then  every  imaginable  interest  of  Christian  belief  appears 
to  remain  unassailed  by  these  opinions,  and  this  advantage  is 
gained,  viz.,  that  the  unity  of  the  divine  Being  b  preserved  al- 
together pure,  and  not  only  remains  uninjured  but  is  not  even 
m  appearance  assailed. 

*  Neque  sic  est  natus  ex  virgiDe,  ut  et  divinitatis  ioitium  homo  nas- 
cendo  acceperit,  quasi,  antequaro  nasceretur  ex  virgiDe,  Deus  dod  fue- 
nt ;  sicut  Artemon,  et  Beryllus,  et  Marcellus  docuerunt ;  de  Dogm. 
Eccl.  c.  4.  [*  Neither  was  be  so  born  of  a  virgin,  that  tbe  man  by 
birth  received  the  beginning  of  divinity,  as  if,  before  he  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  he  was  not  God ;  as  Artemon,  Beryll,  and  Marcellus  taught.'] 
We  pass  by  Marcellus  here,  because  he  may  be  accused  of  approxima- 
ting near  to  Sabeliius ;  and  on  essential  points  must  have  agreed  with 
BerylL  But  as  to  Artemon ;  it  is  only  by  the  most  arbitrary  deduc- 
tions and  inferences,  that  we  can  rank  him  with  Beryll ;  viz.,  one  must 
say,  that  by  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  he  meant  only  the  universal 
presence  of  God  in  every  thing ;  and  that  this  only  dwells  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  therefore  he  differs  from  other  men  in  nothing  that  is  im- 
portant. This  was  a  heresy  from  which  Origeo  not  only  kept  himself 
free,  but  in  the  most  definite  manner  he  distinguishes  the  opinion  of 
Beryll  from  that  of  those,  who  hold  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man.  But 
apart  from  this,  it  is  dear  that  even  Geonadius  holds  the  opinion  of 
Beryfl  to  be  merely,  that  xhe  peculiar  subsistence  of  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  first  began  with  the  incarnation. 
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'  The  idea  of  redemption^  as  it  danands  that  both  the  human 
and  the  divine  should  exist  in  the  Redeemer  without  detraction 
and  without  diminuticm,  cannot  be  more  purely  preserved^ 
than  in  a  system  where  there  is  no  special  occasion  on  the  one 
band  to  introduce  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  Docetae,  nor  on  the 
other  to  represent  God  simply  considered,  or  the  Father  be- 
cause he  is  (jod  supreme,  as  greater  and  better  than  the  divine 
nature  which  dweUs  in  the  Redeemer ;  while  dus  at  the  same 
time  is  represented  as  mferior  and  dependent.  It  is  in  thb  lat- 
ter way,  that  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen,  as  the  oppo- 
sers  oJT  Beryll  and  others,  have  almost  every  where  represented 
the  Godhead  of  Christ.  ^ 

It  is  certam,  moreover,  that  the  more  iiill  and  complete  the 
Godhead  in  the  Redeemer  is  acknowledged  to  be,  and  the  less 
any  circumstances  are  added  which  diminish  or  d^rade  it,  the 
more  complete  mtist  we  suppose  his  humanihr  to  be.  But  if 
any  person  ascribes  to  him  only  a  Godhead  of  an  inferior  kind, 
one  merely  approaching  true  divinity  or  elevated  towards  it,*  so 
must  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer  be  more  or  less  chan- 
ged in  its  phenomena. 

The  kingdom  also  of  the  Redeemer,  in  which  he  gathers  and 
governs  his  disciples  by  the  power  imparted  to  him,  and  renders 
them  always  happy — th\s  remains  stable,  in  case  the  Saviour 
ever  retain^  his  Godhead. 

What  more  than  this,  then,  can  one  demand  for  the  interests 
of  Christian  belief,  since  the  two  points  that  have  just  now  been 
subjected  to  view,  have  ever  been  the  comer-stones  of  all  Chris- 
tian preaching  ?  f  And  why  should  we  rather  lay  stress,  in  re- 
spect to  true  Christian  belief,  upon  an  eternal  plurality  m  the 
Godhead,  which  has  no  relation  to  any  thing  without,  than  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  a  distinction  m  it  as  is  connected  with 
Christian  revelation  ?  For  this  is  the  only  difference  that  exist- 
ed between  Beryll  and  his  opponents.  One  thing  however 
may  be  said,  (which  is  matter  of  common  interest  so  far  as  the 

ig  ihi6v$g  nqurorvnov.  *AXXa  niUv  t&p  nlHovior  tlxovmy  ^  o^;|fnv9ro^ 
iht^  0  n(^g  TOP  ^Bor  icri  Xoyog.  Origen,  in  Jobann.  IV.  p.  51.  ['  €k>d 
[supreme]  is  then  the  true  God.  fiut  the  Gods  made  in  conformity 
with  him,  are  images  of  the  Prototype.  Then  again,  the  archetypal 
Image,  which  is  the  Logos  that  is  with  God,  [is  the  model]  of  many 
more  images.'] 

t  Acts  XXVII. 
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analogj  of  the  gcriptural  uius  loquendi  is  coocenied,  and  there- 
by a  mahitude  oi  useless  logomachies  may  be  avoided),  viz., 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  Beryll,  one  may  find  it  difficult 
to  see  a  reason,  why  the  Grodhead  in  connection  with  Jesus 
should  be  called  Son^  while  in  and  by  itself  it  is  called  Father. 
It  was  by  consideraUons  of  this  nature,  that  Origen  appears  to 
have  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  Beryll's  opinions.*  Yet 
even  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much  ef- 
fect, after  the  defenders  of  personal  discrepancy  in  the  God* 
head  had  begun  to  soften  down,  through  the  reasoning  of  Noe* 
tus.  Hippolytus  himself  grants,  that  before  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  he  was  indeed  perfectly  Logos^  but  not  perfectly 
S(m.\,  The  latter  he  became,  only  after  the  incarnation.  And 
diisy  in  fact,  accords  entirely  with  the  Scripture  method  of 
speaking,  where  loyos  and  ^loq  are  used  together. 

Allowing  now  that  the  word  Son  does  not  designate  merely 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  why 
does  not  this  theory  accord  entirely  with  that  of  Beryll  ?  If  God 
as  he  is  in  himseli  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  this  connection 
[betwe^i  divinity  and  humanity],  and  the  whole  person  of 
Christ,  as  such  and  by  virtue  of  the  mdwelling  of  the  Godhead, 
is  the  arcbeQrpal  image  of  God,  why  cannot  such  a  relation  be* 
tween  the  two  be  well  expressed  by  the  relative  words  Father 
and  Son? 

It  is  not  however  merely  that  the  mterests  of  Christian  faith 
are  promoted  by  such  a  creed  as  that  of  Beryll,  as  much  as  by 
the  one  that  was  opposed  to  him,  ^inasmuch  as  the  Christian 
economy  suffers  nothing  by  this  creea,  and  the  doctrine  of  fie- 
voQxla  remains  entirely  uninjured)  ;  but  even  the  deeper  scien* 
tifical  views,  which  the  handling  of  Christian  doctrine  demands 
and  whicb  belong  to  the  proper  theologian,  become  by  this 

*  Atniov  ngog  avtovg  ngmor  uh  ja  ngotiyovfdifug  Mcnamuvamxi 
fi|Ta  Tov  ixBQOv  Hvai,  lov  viiov  naga  %6r  notrigti^  xal  ot*  apoyxrj  tov  vior 
nm^og  &Ktk  viiy,  xal  toy  noxiqa  vlov  natiqa^  Orig.  in  Joban.  IV.  p. 
199.  D.  [^  We  must  address  them  with  words  which  have  been  pre- 
viously ^mished,  viz.,  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Father,  and 
diat  the  Son  of  a  Father  must  necessarily  be  a  Son,  and  the  Father  of 
a  Son  [must^  necessarily  be]  a  Father.'] 

t  Ovre  yaq  aoqaxoq  xo2  %a^  kavjw  o  loyog  tiXetog  tiv  vUg*  xahok 
-dUteg  Sf9  Xoyog  fiopoymig  *  Cont  Noet  XV.  ['  For  the  Logos,  as  in* 
visible  and  hi  and  by  himseU^  was  not  a  perfect  Son  ;  although  be  was 
perfect  as  only  begotten  Logos.'] 
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opinbn  neither  more  abstruse  nor  more  unfruitfuL  Not  more 
abstruse ;  for  by  this  theory  we  are  saved  from  making  any  ef- 
fort to  account  for  it,  how  there  can  be  diversity  of  relations 
and  persons  in  the  Godhead  in  and  by  itself,  or  in  what  these 
consist,  inasmuch  as  all  (on  the  ground  now  in  question)  is  view- 
ed as  having  relaticm  to  the  Grodhead  as  revealed  to  men.  Not 
more  unfruitful ;  for  if  we  could  even  give  an  adequate  and  sat- 
isfactory account  of  all  these  distinctions  and  relations  of  the 
Godhead  as  it  origmally  was  in  and  of  itself,  this  would  have 
no  important  beanng  on  the  operations  of  divine  grace ;  which, 
after  all,  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  true  evangelical  doctrine 
and  instruction. 

On  the  unfolding  of  true  Christian  doctrine,  then,  the  theory 
of  Beryll  would  seem  to  have  an  influence  equally  advantageous 
at  least  with  that  of  his  antagonists.  His  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
other,  would  lead  men  to  investigate  the  question,  how  far  the 
relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ  could  be 
further  unfolded.  The  attempt  however  fully  to  do  this,  was 
made  in  the  church  later  than  the  times  of  JSeryll.  But  had 
the  church  retained  the  opinion  of  this  bishop,  this  would  not  at 
all  have  impeded  its  investigations  relative  to  this  subject.  One 
may  even  say,  that  it  does  not  become  any  easier  to  comprehend, 
m  what  way  Christ  diflfers  from  all  other  human  beings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  if,  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  assume  that  the  divine  Being  which  united 
with  Christ  did  from  all  eternity  exist  in  an  idia  ovaiag  neQ^yga^ 
qm  [separate  circumscription  of  being].  I  might  rather  say, 
that  such  an  assumption  is  adapted  to  mislead  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  to  suppose  to  ourselves,  that  the  divine  Bemg,  in  its 
union  with  the  human  nature,  is  different  from  God  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  is  in  a  measure  first  lowered  down  and  reduced  to 
a  subordinate  rank. 

On  these  rocks  the  theory  of  Beryll  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  dash.  This  appears  still  more  evident  when  we  consider, 
that  besides  the  formulas  common  to  both  creeds,  by  which 
they  were  constrained  to  make  attempts  to  explain  what  in  all 
the  actions  and  developments  of  the  Redeemer,  was  the  result 
of  human,  and  what  of  divine  agency,  and  how  both  natures  or 
beings,  constituting  a  unity  of  person,  stood  related  to  each 
other ;  b6sides  this,  I  say,  there  was  another  idea  to  be  unfold- 
ed, which,  although  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  Be- 
ryUy  is  more  easily  understood  and  explained  by  it  than  by  any 
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ocber,  viz.,  the  detennmbg  how  the  existence  of  Crod  in  Christ 
stands  related  to  that  indwelUng  of  his  in  all  men,  which  is  es^ 
sentialljr  connected  with  his  omnipresence  and  universal  agency. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  the  right  use  of  which  must  pro- 
duce some  very  definite  and  accurate  results.  But  this  view 
cannot  weU  be  made  use  of,  when  one  strenuously  maintains  ettr" 
fud  personality  ;  because  then,  as  experience  shews,  in  doctri- 
nal deductions  made  by  Christian  teachers,  there  is  ever  a  lean- 
ing more  and  more  to  distinguish  the  personality,  rather  than  to 
maintain  the  unity,  of  the  Godhead ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  omnipresence  and  universal  agency  are  eventually  as- 
cribed only  to  the  Father. 

If  now  we  take  all  these  considerations  into  view,  we  shall  be 
more  disposed  to  think  that  Beryll,  when  he  had  a  conference 
with  Origen  at  Bostria,  ought  rather  to  have  converted  him, 
than  he  to  hiive  converted  Beryll.  More  particularly  shall  we 
be  inclined  to  such  an  opinion,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  con- 
scious the  great  Alexandrine  teacher  must  have  been,  of  strenu- 
ous eSbrt  to  shun  the  dangers  that  littended  the  assumption  of 
three  eternal  or  ante-mundane  persons  m  the  Godhead.  Not 
without  good  reason  has  it  been  objected  against  him,  that  in 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  diversity  between  Father  and 
Son,  he  has  infringed  upon  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Adopt- 
mg  the  declarations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  savs  at  one 
time  that  ^<  the  nature  of  the  Son  is  nearest  to  that  ot  the  Fa- 
ther ;"*  and  then  again  (using  the  like  phraseology)  says,  that 
he  who  has  true  yvmotQ  is  most  nearly  related  to  God  ;f  Ori- 
gen in  a  siniilar  way  assumes  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
beings  or  natures  who  have  become  divine  by  that  which  was 
communicated  to  them,  and  then  sets  the  Godhead  as  incarnate 
in  Christ  at  the  head  of  them  all,  for  the  reason  that  Christ  is 
the  nearest  to  the  otJrd^fo^.f    (Christ,  thus  constituted,  he 

Tcrnj'  Sux>m.  Vlf.  p.  831,  edit  Potter.  ['  The  nature  of  the  Son  is 
the  most  perfect,  h^  being  nearest  of  all  to  the  only  almighty  [God*]. 

t  JIgo<nx^fQ<»^  ^  0  ^vwnutog  t^ndwtM  ^t^ '  lb.  p.  652.  ['The 
[true]  Grnostic  is  most  nearly  like  to  God.'] 

t  See  the  afore-cited  note  from  Origen  in  Johann.  p.  51,  on  p.  20 
above.  Compare  also  the  following :  . . .  noXlaxov  tthrat  Xo/tuai  Tf- 
pmw  ^dUtp  imtp,  dvpifuvy  oroficiofdpmr,  ip  ^  wtniqn  %a\  nqdtiwif 
X^MTfo^  '^9 '  ov  ftirw  aatpia  &9ov,  iXXi  nal  dwofug  ngoaayogwofui^  * 
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maintains  to  be  the  first  of  all  bemgs  in  cimseqaence  of  his  to 
ngog  TOP  &iop  tJni$,  i.  e.  his  intimate  oonmninion  with  God, 
by  which  he  attracts  as  it  were  divinity  to  himself.*  He  fur- 
ther holds,  that  the  Logos  b  Grod  in  this  way  and  on  this  ac- 
count, and  continues  to  be  such  by  virtue  of  the  to  itgog  toV 
^foV  iJvai,  and  by  his  uninterrupted  and  constant  intuition  of 
the  j^a^^of  the  Father.f 

These  views  incline  so  evidendy  to  maintaming,  that  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  b  one  which  is  as  it  were  in  astate  of  becoming 
divine,  in  part  commencing  and  in  part  afaready  commenced, 
and  not  a  complete  and  actually  existing  thmg,  that  one  may 
easily  see  the  reason,  why  Origen  strove  not  to  confound  the 
Son  with  the  Father ;  and  thb,  so  long  and  so  much  that  he 
came  at  last  nearly  to  make  an  entire  separation  between  Father 
and  Son*! 

In  thb  way  also,  Origen  came  so  near,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

&nt9Q  ow  dwauug  'S'tov  TtlUorig  wrip,  tav  btafnfj  wni  ntQiygwp^,  nr 
Sia<piQii  0  atmijQ,  ovjctg,  x.  j.  X.  Ck>mm.  in  Johann.  p.  47.  [*  Every 
where  are  placed  some  rational  living  creatures  of  a  godlike  nature, 
who  are  called  dwaftB^g,  of  whom  the  higher  and  more  preeminent 
is  Christ,  who  is  named  not  only  the  Wisdom  but  the  Power  of 
God.  Inasmuch  then  as  there  are  many  Powers  of  God,  each  one 
aecording  to  his  own  circumscription,  from  whom  the  Saviour  diffore ; 
so  etc'] 

*  . . .  ^  nmntag  i  nqtnitwtoq  nimiq  xtUntig,  ore  ni^&toq  t^  m^oq  tov 
&9or  ilyot,  vnwrag  ttjg  &t6niToq  sk  knnw,  tifuwrtgoq  i<rn  tolg  Xomdig 
nttg  ainov  S-aolg,  iut^L  lb.  p. 51.  [*. . .  to  whom  he  is  altogether  the 
first-born  of  all  creation,  since  he  is  first  by  being  with  Gdd ;  and  thus 
attracting  divinity  to  himself,  he  is  more  honourable  than  other  gods 
who  are  with  him,  etc'] 

t  Ttf  irtu  %Qoq  tor  &Hnf  o«*  fihnp  -0^9,  ovx  ar  d^  mrro  irrptiqy  u 
/n}  ngoq  tov  S^ior  rjy,  xal  oiu  av  fulrmg  &t6q,  u  fiij  nagifisys  t^  a^MxJla^- 
T^  &iif  jov  noTQacov  pa&ovq,  lb.  p.  51.  ['By  being  with  God  he  al- 
ways continues  to  be  God  ;  for  this  he  would  not  have  obtained  unless 
he  had  been  with  God ;  nor  would  he  have  continued  to  be  God,  un- 
less he  had  continued  to  abide  in  the  unceasing  contemplation  of  the 
Father's  depths.'] 

X  'AI£  ifing  twp  toffovmip  not  triXinovtwv  vneQixmf  oval^  xoc  ngmr- 
fidif,  xa*  dwufu^  xal  &t6Tfitt . . .  xoi  <roq>l(iff  xa%  ovdh  avyxqhnat  t^ 
nati^  X.  T.  iU  lb.  p.  255.  [<  But  at  the  same  time  that  he  surpasses 
such  and  the  like  beings,  in  substance,  and  in  dignity,  and  in  power, 
and  in  Godhead . . .  and  in  wisdom,  he  b  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
with  the  Father,  etc'] 
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Hbm  doctrine  of  the  GrDostic  emanatioos,  that  he  appears  to  have 
rejected  their  terminology  principally  because  he  supposed  that 
it  might  involve  something  of  a  corporeal  nature  in  it  ;*  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  opens  to  us  the  prospect,  by  our  own  future 
TO  ngog  %ov  ^€0¥  thm^  i.  e.  intimate  communion  with  Grod,  of 
becomiog  divine  and  like  to  the  Logos,  f  This  hope  he  checks 
and  moderates  merelv  by  insisting,  that  it  b  only  by  the  unceas- 
ing contemplation  of  the  deeps  of  God  from  all  eternity,  that 
the  Logos  became  and  contmues  to  be  Grod ;  and  that  he  is  io  the 
same  way  exalted  beyond  comparison  above  all  else  which  be- 
comes divine,  yet  still,  without  diminishing  at  all  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  Father,  or  the  superiority  of  the  latter4 

After  all,  remarkable  as  these*passages  are  which  thus  mag- 
nify the  difierence  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  are 
not  wanting  passages  in  Origen,  wherein  he  speaks  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  same  manner  as  those  do  who  deny  such  a  discre- 
pancy. Thus  when  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  generation  of 
the  Son  from  the  production  of  the  Qpostic  nfofioXai  (emana- 
tions or  offipring),  he  says  diat  '<  the  Father  is  the  Father  of 
the  Son  without  division  or  separation."^  This  might  be  ex- 
plained as  merely  asserting,  that  the  FaUier'does  not  produce 

*  £i  /a^  nifofioXri  ianp  o  viog  rov  nongog,  xoit  ytyy^  fdp  i^  avto^ 
ixoia  w  T&¥  j^MioF  yanriifiaTOh  apaynii  <r&(ia  ilvai,  toy  nQopdXXorta  sea) 
w  mfofitfiXufdi^.  D©  Princip.  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  190.  [*  For  if  he  is  the 
ofibpriog  of  the  Father,  and  produces  from  himself  all  the  Tarious 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  that  which  produces,  and  that  which  is  pro* 
daced,  must  necessarily  be  corporeal.'] 

t  Comp.  1  John  3: 2. 

X  On  tliis  account  he  calls  him  tot  iyhnftov  not  niinjg  yannjAi 
ifwnmq  nqvnmowv  ['  the  unbegotten  and  first-born  or  head  of  all  pro- 
daced  nature'] ;  although  be  immediately  afterwards  names  the  Fa- 
ther, tiv  ytpytiaarta  alniv  [<  him  who  begat  him.'}  Cont.  Cels.  Tom. 
I.  p.  643.  In  like  manner,  nivrwf  fdr  tmv  ytmnni^if  vntqix^^f  o^  <"7- 
jtficr^  aiUt'  v7tt(fPaXXomii  v^ic^ojif^,  q>afuv  top  o-orr^^a.  Comm.  in  Johann. 
p.  235.  [*  We  affirm  that  the  Saviour  is  preeminent  over  all  created 
beings,  not  in  the  way  of  comparison,  but  by  an  exceeding  preemi- 
nence.'] The  addition  here  in  the  original  of  xal  to  Ttvtvfia  to  aywp 
shews,  that  the  expression  atuftiiq  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Godhead  of 
the  Redeemer. 

§  Iliql  natgog,  &g  adwlgttog  nai  oftiQunog  £r  vlov  yhrtat  naetf^q. 
Vol.  I.  p.  190.     ['  Respecting  the  Father,  that  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
Son  without  division  or  separation.'] 
Vou  VI.  No.  19  4 
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the  Son  out  of  his  own  substaoce.  BiH  one  imut  remember, 
that  Origen  holds  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  be  eternal,  and 
Always  continued,  and  therefore  never  completed.*  The  Fa- 
ther is  always  begetting ;  the  Son  is  nerer  completely  begotten 
and  folly  produced  from  Ae  Father.f  Why  then  could  not 
Beryll  have  used  this  view  to  his  own  advantage  ?  Or  ratfa^, 
why  could  he  not  shew  that  Origen  was  still  more  remote  than 
Wmself  from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  inasmuch  as,  ae- 
^Cording  to  Origen's  view,  the  Son  never  yet  since  his  incarna- 
tion has  truly  bad  his  idlu  trjg  ovaiag  mgiy^fi^,  i,  e.  his  owq 
circumscription  of  being  or  personality  i  For  if  tke  being  ie^ 
gotten  is  the  circumstance  which  is  to  explain  the  relation  of 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  Ae  first,  i.  e»  of  did  Son  to 
the  Father,  then  we  may  say,  that  the  Father  b  not  truly  Fa- 
ther, so  long  as  the  veneration  is  incomplete ;  nor  is  the  Son 
truly  Son,  so  long  as  the  being  generated  is  not  complete,  biA 
only  after  this  is  completed.  So  long  then  as  the  generation 
t^ontinues,  the  Father  is  named  Father  without  actually  being 
flo ;  and  so  the  Son  also  is  called  Son  without  actually  bein^  so  ; 
in  accordance  with  what  Origen  says  in  a  passage  already  cited : 
**  The  Father  is  the  Father  of  the  Son  without  division  or  sepa>- 
ration.^'  If  therefore  the  generation  is  incomplete,  and  is  from 
an  eternity,  then  Father  and  Son  have  never  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped as  such,  and  the  Godhead  after  all  is  to  be  divided  on>- 
ly  in  imagination  into  plurality  of  persons,  while  in  reality  it  re- 
mains but  one  and  the  same. 

According  to  Origen's  principles,  then,  we  might  pass  by 
Beryll,  and  go  back  even  to  Noetus,  and  say  with  hun,  that 
since  the  incarnation,  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer  does  not 

iRw,  X1f6pog  fifiiga  i<nh  ah^  arjfugwj  h  jj  ytyiprfjitm  o  tfe^  ComaK 
hi  Jobano.  p.  23.  [*  Bat  he  continues  to  extend  it  to  bis  unliegotxeA 
and  eternal  life ;  so  that  thas,  es  I  may  say,  [all]  time  is  May  in 
which  he  is  begotten'}.  Here,  plainly,  this  day  has  as  little  a  moni* 
ing  as  an  evening,  and  as  little  a  morning  as  a  yesterday.  In  other 
WordSj  tbe  generation  is  ever  continued,  but  never  completed. 

f  ^Eitv  our  inurnjtrw  atn  inl  f ov  (ftmigog,  oxi  ovxl  fyimnfmp  o  natiio 
toy  vlov,  xal  aniXvtrsv  avtov  o  naxi]q  ino  t^;  yeriaeoig  ainoVf  mXX*  au 
/«w^  avTor  •  jc  X.  A.  Homil.  IX.  in  Jer.  Tom.  III.  p.  181.  [*  If  then 
I  should  reply  to  you  concerning  tbe  Saviour,  that  tbe  Father  has  not 
begoUen  the  Son,  and  made  him  free  ttotn  being  bom,  but  is  always 
begetting  bim,  etc.'] 
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#xi0t  i^prepfimely  id  h  nrnt  iiiuw  oMtis  m^iy^^v^  but  (at 
|he  nMwi)  it  is  only  m  refereoce  to  the  humtn  nature  in  whioh 
it  dwells  and  on  account  of  which  it  is  called  SoHj  that  we  can 
speak  of  person  in  respect  to  it ;  for  God,  in  himself  consideredi 
b  a  simple  unity,  without  distinction  and  without  plurality. 

The  passages  already  quoted  from  Origen  do  not  stand  alone, 
but  are  intimately  connected  with  many  other  like  formulas  of 
the  same  author.  Origen  could  not  comprehend  how  God  could 
«xist  without  continually  creating ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  then 
have  been  destitute  of  the  glory  of  dominion,  up  to  a  aertain 
pcHot ;  and  must  also  ha?e  passed  over  from  a  state  of  fNrevious 
iaaocioo,  to  a  state  of  activity  in  creating;  which  would  be  to 
suppose  him  mutable.*    In  like  manner,  he  supposed,  the  Fa- 

•  Quemadmodum  fMiter  non  potest  ease  quia  st  filius  non  ait,  neque^ 
dominufl  quia  esse  potest  sine  posaeawope^  ita  ne  omnipoteoa  quidem 
Dens  dici  potest,  si  boo  sint  in  quos  ezeroeat  potentatum :  et  ideo,  ut 
omnipocens  ostendatur  Deus,  omnia  subsistere  necesse  est  Nam  si 
qidfl  eat,  qui  valit  ssecula  aliqua  transiisae,  com  noodum  esseot  quae 
fi»ta  sunt,  per  hoc  videbitur  Deus  profectum  qnendam  accopisoe,  el  ex 
iaferioribos  ad  potiora  veniasa,  si  quidem  meUos  ease  noo  dubitatur, 
•He  earn  omnipotentem  quani  non  esse.  D^  Princip.  I.  3. 10.  [*  Asa 
lather  cannot  be  a  father  who  has  oo  son,  nor  any  one  be  lord  withoMt 
some  dominion ;  so  Qod  cannot  be  called  omn^pUent^  unless  those  are 
fai  exialence  over  whom  his  power  may  be  exercised :  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  that  all  things  should  have  an  existence,  in  order  that 
Ctod  may  be  exhibited  as  omnipotent  If  now  there  be  any  one,  who 
SDpposes  tl^  some  ages  passed  away  before  things  were  called  into 
existeDce ;  his  opinion  will  make  out  that  God  has  made  some  advan- 
ces, and  come  out  of  an  inferior  to  a  more  perfect  state ;  since  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  it  is  better  he  should  be  omni|K>tent,  than  not  to 
be  so.'—- That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  this  last  sentence,  it  is  much 
better  to  suppose  that  things  have  always  existed,  and  so  have  evi- 
d«9ce  that  God  has  always  been  omnipotent,  than  it  is  to  deny  their 
perpetual  existence,  and  tbus  disrobe  the  divine  Being  of  bis  attribute 
of  omnipotence,  without  which  he  would  no  longer  be  God. 

On  the  sendment  of  this  whole  passage  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  weakness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  extravagance  of  the  mode  of 
thinking,  is  the  predominant  quality.  If  the  reasoning  is  true ;  then  ev- 
ery event  that  happens^  must  have  been  happening  from  all  eternity ;  or 
else  it  involves  the  supposition,  that  God  has  advanced  from  one  state 
of  being  and  acting  to  a  different  one,  and  is  therefore  mutable.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  then,  must  have  been  happening  from  all  eternity ;  or 
elie  it  never  could  happen.  And  so  of  every  event  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  net0  or  itrange.    Such  is  the  logic. 

The  exbracaganu  of  the  whole  supposition ;  the  egregious  over* 
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ther  could  not  dispense  with  the  gloiy  of  having  a  Son ;  nor  could 
he  pass  from  a  state  of  not  begetting  to  a  state  of  begetting; 
which  would  imply  change  or  mutability  in  him.*    Nor  did  he 

looking  (what  less  can  we  name  it  ?)  of  even  the  first  principles  of  in- 
telligent, rational,  and  free  agency,  whose  essence  consists  in  powers 
and  aUribuies,  not  in  the  mode  of  their  development ;  astonishes  one 
who  has  been  taught  to  look  with  veneration  upon  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  Origen.  Just  as  if  this  or  that  particular  direction  given  to 
the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  (be  this  God  or  any  other  free  agent),  would 
make  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Being,  and  this  because  a  change 
is  produced  as  to  things  which  are  ad  extra  ?  But  such  statements  do 
not  n^  refutation.  Certainly  the  intelligent  reader  does  not  need 
any  effort  to  refute  such  weak  and  extravagant  assertions. 

Seldom  indeed  do  we  meet  with  a  writer  of  such  singular  qualities 
M  Ongen.  It  maj  well  be  said  of  him  :  •*  Quod  sentit,  vMe  sentit.'' 
When  he  is  contending  with  views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  he  becomes 
a  downright  Arian;  I  mean,  that  his  language  is  incapable  of  being 
feirly  construed  so  as  to  mean  any  thing  short  of  absolute  Arianism. 
Such  clearly  are  the  passages  already  cited  above;  and  many  more 
of  a  simUar  tenor  might  be  easily  produced.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  comes  to  contend  with  those  who  infringed  upon  the  honour 
or  worship  due  to  the  Redeemer,  he  expresses  himself  almost  in  the 
mannw  of  a  Patripassian.  How  little  ought  such  vehement  feelings 
to  be  trusted,  without  sober  judgment  and  discretion  to  guide  them? 
Whither  must  the  ship  go,  which  has  passion  and  vehemence  to  hoist 
her  sails  when  the  wind  is  blowing  with  violence,  and  has  no  sober 
and  steady  pilot  at  the  helm  ?  What  incalculable  mischief  has  been 
done  m  theology,  by  vehement  asseition  made  by  reason  of  excited 
leehng,  and  made  without  any  due  regard  to  the  symmetry  or  harmo- 
ny of  the  whole  system  of  religious  truth  !  As  an  illustraUon  of  this 
we  may  say,  that  Arians,  Patripassians,  Trinitarians,  and  even  Uni- 
tarians, may  all  find  what  seem  to  be  proof-passages  for  their  respect- 
ive systems  m  Origen.  Such  must  be  the  late  of  those  who  have 
more  sail  than  ballast  or  steerage.    Tb.] 

•  Ov  yuQ  0  ^«off  TtaifiQ  ilvat  rjg^ato,  nmXvofWfog,  ig  ol  ytrifuvot  na- 
xiqtq  ay&Qtmoi  vno  tov  dvvci(T&ai>  nr^nto  naiiq^q  Bivai.  Et  yag  ae«  t»- 
Xiloi  o  ^iogy  xal  ndgiirtir  avta  dvrafiig  tov  naxiqa  avtov  eiva^  nai 
naXov ^avtop  natiQa  uvaiy  ual  xaXov  ainoy  nariga  that tovioiovtov 
viovy  iyafiaXlnai  xal  axnop  tov  xaXov  ojiK^hxn ,-  Orig,  apud  Euseb. 
cont.  Marc.  1. 4.  [*For  God  did  not  begin  to  be  a  Father,  having  be- 
fore been  prevented ;  as  men  who  are  fethers  cease  from  being  so  by 
reason  of  inability.  For  if  God  is  always  perfect ;  and  the  power  be- 
longs to  him  of  beingi  a  Father ;  and  it  is  good  that  he  should  be 
the  Father  of  such  a  Son  ,•  could  he  put  off  such  a  thing,  and  deprive 
himself  of  a  good  ?' — ^Here  is  the  same  extravagance  and  futility  of 
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stop  with  this.  Assuming  the  principles  already  mentionedi  he 
proceeded  to  the  position,  that  God  cannot  pass  from  a  state  of 
creating  to  one  of  not  creating,  i.  e.  to  one  of  destroying,  (for 
the  continued  preservation  of  things  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
a  continued  creation) ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  he  could  not 
pass  from  a  state  of  begetting  to  one  of  not  begetting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  he  represented  the  Son  as  contin- 
ually and  eternally  begotten,  because,  if  he  once  admitted  that 
the  hypostatical  state  of  the  Logos  was  complete  and  had  fully 
its  own  separate  state  of  existence,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
Son  would  no  more  continue  to  be  begotten ;  which  would  con->> 
tradict  his  theory. 

If  now  Origen,  from  one  stand-point,  came  in  thb  way  as 
near  as  he  could  to  that  Arianism  which  assigns  to  the  Son  a 
separate  existence,  and  yet  he  did  not  give  up  the  eternity  of  the 
L^os  ;  and  from  anoUier  stand-point,  assuming  the  perpetual 
identity  of  the  divine  perfections,  he  identified  the  Logos  al- 
most numerically  with  God,  even  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
go,  if  in  truth  any  mutual  relation  between  Father  and  Son  is 
to  be  preserved  ;  how  can  it  be  explained,  that  the  much  more 
simple  positions  of  Beryll  did  not  commend  themselves  to  hb 
approbation ;  for  these  would  have  freed  him  from  such  a  state 
of  oscillation  ?  Hardly  any  other  answer  can  be  given  to  thb 
question,  than  that  Origen,  as  well  as  all  the  earlier  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers,  who  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Symbol 
in  after  times  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trmity,  were  es- 
pecially influenced  in  their  representations  of  the  Logos,  by 
their  views  of  John  1: 1 — 3.  One  might  doubt  of  thb  in  re- 
^>ect  to  Origen,  if  he  should  consult  merely  his  treatise  mgl 
«P2<»y;  although  what  has  just  been  said  is  quite  clear  in  res- 
pect to  Hippolytus  and  otners.  In  the  treatise  nsgi  iQ%m^* 
Origen,  in  the  Christological  part,  appears  to  have  taken  his 
ground-work,  as  to  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  more  im- 
mediately from  those  passages  which  represent  him  as  the  pow- 
er  and  wisdom  of  God.f    But  thb  passage  in  the  epbtle  to  the 

logic,  as  before.  Any  thing  which  is  good,  mast  on  this  ground  have 
been  always  io  existence  from  eternity.  So  then,  because  the  Scriptura 
ave  a  blessiog^  they  were  given  us  from  eternity!  And  thus  of  all 
oiber  bleflsings ;  for  all  are  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  really  and  tru- 
ly as  the  having  of  a  Son,  although  not  in  the  same  degree.    Ta.] 

•Iib.Lci^.a.  I  1  Cor.  1:34. 
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CoriathiaDs  would  never  have  been  interpreted  by  him  aa  hav- 
ing relation  to  hypostasis,  (certainly  not  had  Rom.  1:  16  been 
compared  with  it),  unless  the  custom  had  already  existed,  of  in- 
terpreting the  text  in  1  Cor.  1:  24  as  having  reference  to  the 
Logos.  To  do  this,  one  interchanged  the  eo(pia  of  this  text 
with  the  Xoyog  of  John,  inasmuch  as  the  two  words  are  very 
nearly  related  m  some  of  their  meanings.  Moreover  a  distino* 
tion  was  not  made,  such  as  the  Scripture  requires  (Hippolytus 
himself  being  judge),  between  Xoyog  and  vlog.  Hence  the  pas* 
sage  1  Cor.  1: 24,  [Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God],  seemed  to  Origen  to  affi)rd  the  best  New  Testament 
ground  for  a  comparison  with  the  passages  in  Prov.  VIIL,  and 
with  several  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  respecting  the 
Son  and  Wisdom.  These  the  Alexandrine  teachers  applied  to 
the  Logos. 

If  now  we  consider,  that  the  hyposttUictU  view  of  the  passage 
in  John  I.,  (as  Origen  has  beyond  all  doubt  fully  and  plainly 
represented  it  in  his  Commentary  on  this  evangelist),  rests  prin- 
cipally on  the  two  following  considerations,  viz.,  first  that  ^§oq 
without  the  article  has  a  sense  difl^ent  bom  o  ^<oV,  and  second^ 
ly  that  ngog  toV  <ti6p  conveys  a  meaning  different  from  that 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  ip  xti}  ^it} — all  this  I  say  being 
duly  considered,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  such  an  inters 
pretation  as  that  of  Origen  could  come  from  a  simple  and  im<- 
partial  view  of  the  passage.  There  must  have  been  a  strong 
previous  inclination  to  such  an  interpretation,  and  to  the  beli^ 
of  such  a  hypostatical  condition  of  the  Logos.  What  could  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  want  of  the  artide  before  ^iog  in  the 
phrase  nal  ^iog  ^p  6  loyog,  merely  determined  that  ^fog  belong* 
ed  (notwithstanding  its  position)  to  the  predicate  of  the  sentence^ 
and  that  such  an  artificial  distinction  built  on  a  grammatical  cir- 
cumstance of  such  minuteness,  was  not  at  all  m  the  spirit  of 
John.  In  like  manner,  one  need  only  see  how  S^fog  ^  o  X6/eg 
is  included  between  ^p  noig  top  0€6p  on  either  hand  (vs.  1, 2), 
and  call  to  mind  how  ngog  is  used  as  corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew a  and  bfi{ ,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  diat  no  more  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  expression  ^p  ngog  top  ^6p^  than  that  it  is 
the  counterpart  or  antithesis  of  v.  14,  vis.,  koyog  augi  ifiphto. 

Hence  those  who  favoured  the  views  of  Noetus  and  Beryll, 
never  felt  themselves  excited  to  any  doubt  about  the  genuinoieaB 
of  die  passage  in  John  1:1,  nor  betook  themselves  to  such  a  va- 
riety of  artifices  in  respect  to  it,  as  later  opposera  of  the  divine 
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Mture  of  Christ  have  done.  To  them  the  passage  appeared  to 
have  a  meaning  quite  simple,  and  altogeuier  accordant  with 
tbe«r  views.  They  only  warned  against  confounding  l6yog  and 
vUg,  as  the  connection  of  their  expressions  shews,  and  as  one 
must  conclude  from  the  declarations  of  Hippolytus;  and  this 
they  did,  because  Uiey  con§idered  vlog  not  as  the  equivalent  of 
li/og  simply,  but  of  ^ofog  augi  /epofuwog.  More  than  this  they 
were  not  necessitated  to  do,  in  order  to  harmonise  all  which  the 
Scripture  says  ef  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Fa- 
ther, with  the  opinion  that  the  divine  nature  in  the  Son  is  the 
aaaie  with  that  of  the  Father. 

How  then  shall  we  declare  ourselves,  in  respect  to  circum«> 
stanceif  of  such  a  kind,  which  arose  not  from  mere  interpreta* 
tion,  but  from  a  previous  inclination  to  hypostatise  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  which  had  already  obtained  {predominance  in 
tfae-church  creed  ?  The  undeniable  oscillation  of  the  theories, 
between  the  equality  of  the  so-called  persons  in  the  (Sodhead 
and  the  snboraination  of  the  same,  shews  plainly  that  not  only 
a  religious  interest,  but  also  one  not  purely  of  a  religious  nature, 
bore  sway  in  all  this.  A  mere  religious  interest  could  never 
have  produced  any  oscillation,  nor  any  contest  between  this  par* 
ty  and  that  which  did  not  admit  Bnori^nal  personal  distinction 
in  the  Godhead.  Noetus  and  BerylT  were  learned  men,  as* 
general  report  says,  without  any  participation  in  such  an  oscilla^ 
ting  state  of  opmion.  "What  feeryll  added  to  the  creed  of  No- 
etus, was  only  a  more  complete  development  of  his  principles, 
without  being  any  departure  from  them.  We  are  forced  then 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oscillating  party  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cosmological  or  philosophical  interest,  namely,  that 
of  finding  a  point  of  union  for  the  order  of  spiritual  beings-^ 
something  to  fill  the  void  between  the  simply  mfinite  Being,  the 
muri&iog,  and  finite  intelligences. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  interest  in  process  of  time  elevated  it^ 
self  above  the  purely  religious  one,  Arianism  arose,  which  placed 
die  Son  at  the  head  of  finite  beings,  and  gave  him  a  beginning 
before  the  beginning  of  things.  Origen  was  kept  back  from 
embracing  this  view,  because  in  him  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical interests  had  found  a  common  point  of  union  in  his 
sentiment  req)ecting  the  absolute  immutability  of  the  Most  High ; 
en  which  account  he  denied  both  the  begiimmg  of  the  Son,  and 
the  b^inning  of  all  other  thmgs.  Taking  his  stand  here,  be 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  brought  very  near  to  the  opbioD  of  Noe^ 
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tu8 ;  he  would  not  concede  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  could  be 
exempted  from  the  continued  generation  of  the  Father,  lest  he 
shoula  thus  detract  from  the  '<  exceeding  pre-eminence"  which 
bebnged  to  his  mediatorial  dignity ;  while,  on  the  other,  his 
philosophical  views  drew  him  to  the  suhordinationrtheory ;  for 
only  by  the  distance  between  Father  and  Son  could  he  find  a 
measure  by  which  be  could  estimate  the  distances  between  oth- 
er spiritual  and  living  intelligences.* 

If  now  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  Beryll  was  not 
swaged  by  such  views,  because  he  in  common  with  many  other 
earher  and  later  fathers  who  were  learned  and  intelligent,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  usual  views  of  creation  in  time,  on  ac- 
count of  which  such  an  interposition  as  Origen  maintained  seem- 
ed less  necessary ;  so  it  must  follow,  that  Beryll  was  not  moved 
to  give  up  his  views  by  feeling  that  the  demands  of  such  a  theo- 
ry could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  views  that  he  defended.  What 
tnen  induced  him  to  give  it  up  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  must  first  inquire,  how  far  he 
did  give  it  up ;  and  how  far  we  may  trust  to  the  representations 
of  Eusebius  on  this  point?  Thb  historian  appears  to  have  had 
the  records  of  the  Sjniod  of  Bostria  before  him,  and  to  have 
made  his  narration  from  them.  But  who  can  assure  us,  that 
BerylPs  explanations  are  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  cut  short ; 
or  that  something  of  them  was  not  overlooked  by  the  dominant 

*  "SlatB,  xona  tovto,  fjuif^top  ^  dwofug  tov  natgog  Jtagi  tov  vIop  xtd 
TO  npevfta  to  aytov,  nXsltitv  ds  ^  jov  viov  naqii  to  nviVfia  to  ayiov  *  %al 
naUv,  biaq>iQOV<ra  fuiXXoy  tov  aylov  nvsiuaxog  {  dwafug  naqa  ta  aXXa 
aytou  De  Princip.  I.  3.  5.  ['  So  that,  according  to  this,  the  power  of 
the  Father  is  greater  than  what  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit  has ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Son  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
again,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other  holy 
beings.' — If  this  be  not  Arianism,  it  is  something  e?en  below  it,  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  divine  Spirit.  Tr.]  This  passage,  the  original 
Greek  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  well  known  letter  of  Justinian 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  runs  quite  differently  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Rufinus.  Its  authenticity,  however,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
the  sentiment  in  passages  already  cited  above,  out  of  Origen's  Comm. 
in  Johannem,  That  a  philosophical  and  speculative  interest  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  such  sentiments,  is  phiin  from  the  arrangement  itself  of 
Origen's  book  ;  where  he  goes  from  treating  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
consideration  of  rational  beings  in  their  order,  specially  the  hi^er 
ones.  The  same  thing  is  shewn,  by  his  ranking  Christ  with  other 
beings  that  6ee»iiie  gods ;  see  Note  *  above,  on  p.  20. 
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pttrtjr,  or  desgnedly  passed  by,  either  of  which  would  not  be  a 
thing  uograteful  to  them  ? 

The  colloquy  between  the  parties,  and  the  letter  of  thanks  to 
Origen  written  by  Beryll,  which  Jerome  quotes  (Vir.  Illust. 
art.  Beryllus),  cannot  be  regarded  as  additional  testimony ;  in- 
asmuch as  we  can  hardly  suppose  such  compositions  to  have 
been  any  thing  more  than  factitious  writings,  by  which  those 
transactions  were  published,  and  placed  in  the  light  that  was 
grateiul  to  the  dominant  party. 

The  doubt,  moreover,  whether  Beryll  did  go  over  entirely  to 
the  views  of  Origen,  is  the  more  natural,  since,  although  we  can- 
not assume  it  yet  we  cannot  deem  it  improbable,  that,  in  an 
assembly  where  aU  was  managed  with  frankness  and  moderation 
and  where  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  spies,  to  which  more- 
over Origen  was  invited  on  account  of  his  distinguished  learning 
and  intelligence,  he  kept  in  the  back-ground  one  part  of  hit 
theoiTy  viz.,  that  of  subordination^  and  was  purposely  silent  re- 
specung  it,  or  artfully  concealed  it.  As  little  can  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  Beryll  was  not  only  induced  to  admit  the  eternal 
personality  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  (a  thing  which  appear- 
ed superfluous  to  him  in  the  Christian  economy),  but  at  the 
same  time  was  also  persuaded  to  admit  a  diminution  of  his  Grod- 
head,  which  stood  directly  opposed  to  his  own  previous  convic- 
tions. If  we  suppose  the  latter,  we  must  then  suppose  that 
Origen  undertook  to  shew,  that  the  full  and  entire  Godhead  of 
the  Redeemer  was  not  an  indispensable  thing  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  But  in  this  way  Origen  never  would  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  all  events,  we  have  no  evidence  in  his  writings 
that  he  did  so.  Even  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  he 
quotes,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Fa- 
ther,* are  so  handled,  that  Beryll  would  not  have  felt  himself 
moved  by  them.  Beryll  himself,  who  used  the  word  Son  on- 
ly to  designate  the  incarnate  Logos ^  in  which  he  allowed  the 
Divinity  to  exist  %ax*  Idlav  Ttjg  qvalctg  mQiyQCKpiiv,  would  of 
course  allow  the  Son,  m  this  respect,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Father. 

•  See  Note  *,  from  p.  199  of  Origen's  Coram,  in  Johnnn.,  on  p.  91 
above,  and  the  texts  id  the  original  connected  with  it.  Let  any  one 
compare  now  what  Epiphanius  cites  for  the  like  purpose  againt  Noe- 
tus,  and  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  how  easily  Beryll  could  have 
replied  to  such  arguments. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  6 
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The  only  point,  then,  where  union  seems  to  have  been  re* 
quired  between  the  two,  was  that  which  respects  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  Old  Testament  passages  as  might  be  thought  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation.  In  re- 
spect to  these,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  JBeryll  found  some 
perplexity,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  mode  oi  exegesis  which 
was  applied  to  them.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  felt 
necessitated  to  go  any  farther  than  to  concede,  that  on  account 
of  the  tenor  of  such  passages,  one  might  be  led  so  to  express 
himself,  as  if,  because  of  the  divine  decree  respecting  the  incar- 
nation which  is  of  paramount  importance  and  is  the  true  basis 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  from  eter- 
nity there  had  been  m  the  divine  Being  a  special  reference  to 
this,  and  the  Godhead  as  determining  on  this  was  the  Father, 
and  as  determbed,  the  Son.  'And  with  this,  or  something  like 
it,  might  the  friends  of  the  doctrine  of  personality  afterwards 
have  contented  themselves,  as  a  substantial  consent  to  their 
views. 

That  Origen  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any  signal  victory 
over  Beryll,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  neither  in  his  Commen- 
taries, nor  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  which  is  generally  repu- 
.ted  as  later,*  does  he  mention  the  theory  of  Beryll  as  a  thing 
brought  to  an  end,  but  as  still  in  existence. 

*  £l  di  Jtg  hi  Tovtonv  nB(funta<r&fi<rnah  fii^  nrj  airtOfioXotffisy  ngog 
tovg  avaigavyTag  dvo  Hvat  vno<nia6ig  licniga  xal  vlop.  CoDt  Gels.  V 1 II. 
12.  [^  But  if  aay  one  shall  be  in  perplexity  by  reason  of  ihese  things, 
lest  we  should  go  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  deny  that  Father  and 
Son  can  be  two  hypostases.']  One  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  this 
^  might  be  more  properly  referred  to  Noetiis  than  to  Beryll ;  but  that 
the  latter  is  meant,  seems  sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  that  fol- 
low :  ag  oUa&M  oti  ^  trig  i^fj^dag  ovala  ngb  t&p  ;|f^oywy  tijg  jov 
X^iatoZ  inupotvdag  oim  ^p  *  ['  Like  supposing,  that  the  substance  of 
truth  did  not  exist  before  the  times  of  the  appearance  of  Christ'] 
This  looks  very  much  like  one  of  the  arguments  which  Origen  em- 
ployed against  Beryll.  In  like  maniier,  I  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing passage  applies  rather  to  Beryll  dian  to  Noetus,  viz.,  rjtoi  iqvov- 
fthovg  idtoTTfta  viov  kiiqav  na^a  r^y  jov  ncagog,  ofioXoyovrtag  ^wr 
iivai '  Comm.  in  Johann.  p.  50.  ['  Or  those  who  deny  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Son  are  different  from  those  of  the  Father,  de- 
claring him  to  be  God'].  That  this  applies  to  Beryll  is  made  probable 
by  the  following  context :  xo*  T^y  ovelotr  xati  ntqiyQaqtriv  rvyxaptnh- 
cetp  kti(}ctp  101  noTQog  *  [*  And  the  substance  which  exists  in  a  circum- 
scription different  from  that  of  the  Father.'] 
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The  theory  of  Sabellius,  then,  which  we  are  yet  to  examine, 
18  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  altogether  new ;  but  it  muit 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  formulas  of  Noetus  and  Beryll, 
and  regarded  as  the  more  full  development  of  them* 


§  6.    Viewt  ofSabeUiui. 

[It  b  very  remarkable,  that  we  should  have  almost  no  defi- 
nite information  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Sabellius ; 
considering  the  unusual  interest  which  his  opmions  excited,  in 
ancient  times,  both  for  and  against  him.  That  he  lived  in  Airi- 
ca,  at  Ptolemais  a  town  of  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica,  some  dis- 
tance on  the  Mediterranean  shore  west  of  Egypt,  is  generally 
conceded.  Later  authors  ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  bishop  or 
elder ;  but  they  are  too  late  to  be  safe  guides.  It  is  merely  the 
influence  which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  the  church,  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  invested  with  some  office.  The 
probable  time  of  his  publishing  his  sentiments,  may  be  stated  at 
255 — ^259.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.  in  Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  VII.  6)  mentions  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  as  having  recent- 
ly sprung  up.  Philastrius  and  Augustine  say,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Noetus.  This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  countries  where  they  lived,  renders  this 
circumstance  somewhat  improbable,  although  not  impossible. 

That  he  was  a  writer,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The 
younger  Arnobius  (de  Deo  uno,  etc.  p.  570  in  Feuardent's  edit, 
of  Irenaeus)  says,  that  in  the  fifth  century  some  of  his  writings 
were  still  extant.  Of  what  nature  these  were,  he  has  not 
told  us. 

That  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  were  urged  with  zeal  and  abil- 
ity by  him,  seems  altogether  probable  firom  the  fact^  that  many 
bishops  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  Egypt,  received 
them.  Moreover  the  burning  zeal  which  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria  manifests  against  them,  shews  that  he  felt  the  dan- 
ger from  them  to  be  great.  His  excesiuve  sensitiveness  also 
betrays  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  they  would  soon  become 
predominant.  It  is  {probable,  that  his  strenuous  effi>rts  to  sup- 
press SabelUanbm,  joined  with  the  successive  ones  of  Athana- 
sius,  Basil,  and  others,  may  have  checked  very  much  the  rapid 
progress  which  it  was  making.  Epiphanius  however,  (Haeres. 
62)  about  A.  D.  375,  testifies  that  the  adherents  of  SabaUius 
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» still  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  both  in  Mesopotamia 
and  at  Rome.  Facts  like  these  account  for  the  uncommon  zeal 
which  Dionysius,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  as  well  as  Hilary  and 
others,  shew  against  what  they  supposed  to  be  Sabellianism. 
They  shew  us,  also,  that  many  in  the  churches  were  stumbled 
at  the  hypostatic  theory  of  the  Alexandrine  School,  aiid  eager- 
ly embraced  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  off  ^  which  always  hap- 
pens where  such  matters  arjB  carried  to  excess. 

The  second  general  council  at  Constantinople  (A.  D.  533), 
in  then*  seventh  canon,  declared  that  baptism  by  Sabellius  was 
not  valid ;  which  shews  that  at  so  late  a  period  Sabellianism 
was  still  extant,  and  at  or  around  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  fact,  the  frequent  and  vehement  opposition  made  to 
this  opinion  bv  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  Euthymius,  and  others, 
shews  beyoncl  all  question  that  Sabellianism  had  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  that  it  was  considered  as  being  fraught  with  danger 
in  respect  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Various  names  were  given  by  the  ancients,  in  the  way  of  re- 
proach, to  the  Sabellian  party.  They  were  called  Patripai- 
sians,  MonarchianSy  UnioniteSj  Praxeansj  and  finally  Hemuh 
geniies.  The  ground  of  the  three  first  names  is  evident.  The 
opponents  of  the  Sabellians  believed  them  to  maintain,  that  there 
was  only  one  person  in  the  Grodhead,  and  that  this  person  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Father.  Hence  the  three  first  names. 
Praxeant  was  an  epithet  of  reproach,  because  they  were  ac- 
cused of  holding  sentiments  like  those  of  Praxeas,  whom  Ter- 
tuUian  attacks  with  such  uncommon  vehemence.  But  as  to 
the  epithet  HermogeniteSf  which  was  intended  to  shew  that 
(like  Hermogenes)  they  held  to  the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
and  denied  the  proper  creation  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Sabellius,  or  his  disciples  in  general,  held  such 
an  opinion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  zealous  and 
considerably  distinguished  Sabellian  m  the  course  of  time  broach- 
ed this  view ;  and  party  zeal  took  occasion  from  this  to  give  the 
adherents  of  Sabellius  a  new  and  more  reproachful  name.  The 
history  of  church  or  state  will  present  us  with  abundance  of  the 
like  examples. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  the 
epithet  Sabellianism  should  have  been,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  employed  as  a  generic  designation  of  almost  all  the  difibr- 
ent  shades  of  opinion,  which  deny  the  hypostatic  theory  of  the 
Trinity,  and  yet  maintain  the*  Godhead  or  Christ.    TOs  shem 
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the  great  pre-eminence  which  the  system  of  Sabellius  obtained, 
over  all  the  opinions  which  had  some  particular  affinities  with 
his. 

The  common  apprehension  of  Sabellianism  has  been,  that  it 
removes  all  dbtinction  of  personality  or  hypostasis  in  the  Grod- 
head ;  and  that  it  considers  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
mere  names  of  the  Godhead  under  difierent  developments  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  who  was  both  Movag  and  Father* 
This  view  of  Sabellianism  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
distinguished  writers ;  yet  the  current  opinion  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  arrested.  Moms,  Souverain,  Beausobre,  and  Lard'- 
ner,  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  Sabellius  taught  only  that 
a  dvvafitq  ^bovj  not  a  divine  vnoaxuo^gy  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. 

Mosheim  seems  to  have  come  much  nearer  to  a  true  repre- 
sentation, in  his  Coram,  de  Rebus  Christ,  p.  690  seq.  He  re- 
presents Sabellius  as  having  denied  that  there  was  any  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Movig  itself,  and  of  course  that  there  was 
any  substantial  and  real  individual  personality  in  the  Godhead 
as  such  and  simply  considered ;  but  still  he  avers,  that  Father  and 
Son  and  Spirit  were  considered  bv  him  as  ahogether  distinct; 
and  yet  that  they  are  jparts  or  partitions  of  the  divine  Mopig^ 
called  by  the  names  Creator  and  Redeemer  and  Sancti6er,  or 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  which 
the  sequel  presents,  that  Mosheim  was  quite  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  last  part  of  this  representation,  viz.,  that  the  Godhead  is 
divided.  Indeed  it  seems  plain  from  the  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject as  made  by  Dr.  S.,  that  it  was  with  Sabellius  not  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  hesitancy  at  all,  whether  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  distinct  ngoamna  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  he  even  excommunicated  those  who  denied  this. 
The  true  question^  therefore,  turns  on  this,  viz.,  what  is  it  which 
constitutes  what  we  name  nQooamop  or  person  m  the  Godhead? 
Is  it  original,  substantial,  essential  to  divinity  itself?  Or  does 
it  belong  to  and  arise  from  the  exhibitions  and  developments 
which  the  divine  Being  has  made  of  himself  to  his  creatures? 
The  former  Sabellius  denied  }  the  latter  he  fully  admitted ;  and 
Dr.  S.  himself  seems  fully  to  sympathize  with  his  views,  in  re* 
gard  to  this  point. 

Supposing  this  to  be,  and  it  really  appears  to  be,  a  correct  m> 
coottt  of  genuine  Sabellianism,  then  that  which  has  been  called 
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80  in  modern  times ;  that  which  makes  out  the  Sabellians  to  be 
the  same  as  Patripassians,  and  represents  them  as  denying  the 
distbctions  in  the  Godhead ;  is  altogether  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject.  The  mischiefs  arising  first  firom  erroneous  and  in- 
adequate conceptions  respectbg  the  true  nature  of  an  opinion, 
and  then  firom  zeal  to  proscribe  it  and  proclaim  it  as  heretical, 
are  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  time  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  should  be  curtailed.  I  trust  the  views  of  Dr.  S.  will  help 
us  better  to  know,  at  least,  what  Sabellianism  trul^  is.  It  is 
only  then,  that  we  can  be  able  to  judge,  whether  it  is  indeed  a 
fatal  heresy. 

The  ancient  sources  for  consultation  are  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist 
Vn.  6.  Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  H.  9.  Philastrius,  Haeres. 
LTV.  Augustine,  de  Haeres.  c.  41.  Epiphanius  Haeres. 
LXIL  The  modem  ones  which  deserve  most  attention,  are 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ.,  p.  690  seq.  Walch,  II.  p.  14  seq. 
Lardner,  Credib.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  IV.  p.  593  seq.  Worm,  Hist. 
Sabelliana.  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Blanich.  I.  p.  533  seq.  Many 
other  writersj  ancient  and  modern,  have  discussed  and  attacked 
the  opinions  of  Sabellius.  None  have  proved  them  so  critically 
as  Schleiermacher.    Tr.] 


Bertll  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  system,  viz.,  that  while  he 
fiilly  recognized  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  he  still  believed  that 
the  Logos  bv  his  incarnation  received  a  peculiar  n€giygaq>ii 
{circumscripitony  limitation) ;  in  other  words,  that  something 
was  attached  to  him  in  these  circumstances,  which  would  not  have 
been  attached  to  him  if  they  had  not  occurred.  In  this  respect 
therefore  he  was  ready  to  concede,  that  the  Godhead  in  Christ 
might  be  distinguished  fi-om  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself. 
In  order  clearly  to  represent  his  views  of  the  Christian  econo- 
my, he  felt  constrained  to  admit  a  two-fold  method  of  existence 
in  the  Godhead  ;  which  still  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  di- 
vine unity  or  fiovaQxla. 

He  was  therefore  on  his  way  toward  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
in  a  more  strict  sense  than  can  be  asserted  of  Noetus.  The 
formulas  of  the  latter  seemed  more  to  mdicate  something  that 
was  transitory  in  the  Godhead,  some  lowering  down  of  the  In- 
finite One  towards  the  finite,  and  then  again  some  recontraction 
of  itself  back  again.    Consequently,  there  was  something  in  all 
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this  of  an  osciUatbg  nature ;  on  account  of  which  the  divine 
economy  in  Christ  would  be  presented  to  us  only  as  a  thing 
which  in  its  operations  was  temporary  and  limited  by  place,  and 
which  in  fine  might  at  some  future  period  be  exchanged  for 
another  economy. 

Beryll  had  attained  to  his  riews,  without  being  swayed  by 
any  philosophical  or  cosmological  speculations  ;  or  (as  is  often 
but  not  correctly  said)  without  any  PlcUonizing ;  which  was 
indulged  in  only  by  those  who  strenuously  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  personality,  and  this  m  a  manner  that  opposed  the  sen- 
timents of  Beryll.  Too  much  therefore  is  asserted,  when  it  is 
said,  that  '  wiUiout  Platonizmg,  the  Fathers  would  never  have 
come  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.'  At  most  it  can 
only  be  said  with  truth,  that  perhaps  we  should  not  have  obtain- 
ed the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed.  The  views  expressed 
in  this,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  correction  of  the  earlier 
Arian  tendencies  in  such  Fathers  as  we  have  already  quoted ; 
but  still  these  views  do,  after  all,  rest  substantially  on  the  same 
basis  as  Arianism,  basmuch  as  their  object  is  to  explain  the  re- 
velation of  God  in  Christ  by  a  divine  plurality^  to  which  the 
divine  Unity  becomes  quite  subordinate.  In  all  probability, 
views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  which  might  have  been  deduced 
from  such  theories  as  those  of  Beryll  and  Noetus,  would  have 
gained  the  predominance  rather  than  these,  unless  an  interest 
in  a  measure  foreign  to  that  of  simple  Christian  piety  had  pre- 
dominated. This  laid  too  much  stress  on  plurcdiiy  ;  so  that 
the  iiovoQxla  of  the  Grodbead  was  infringed  upon,  or,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  maintaining  it,  formulas  were  in- 
troduced which  either  were  not  tenable  or  were  not  intelligible. 
If  the  Sabellian  views  had  peaceably  obtained  admission,  in  the 
sequel  they  would  doubtless  have  received  more  accurate  and 
definite  limitations.  But  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  strong- 
er opposite  current,  before  they  had  time  to  be  fully  unfolded. 

Beryll  was  on  the  way  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  whether 
he  actually  attained  to  it,  or  stopped  m  his  course ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  we  have,  his  assertion,  that  before 
the  incarnation  there  was  no  personal  distinction  in  the  Grod- 
head,has  relation  only  to  the  second  person,  and  not  to  the  third. 
The  same  is  also  probable,  as  we  have  seen  above,  respectbe 
Noetus  and  Praxeas;  whereas  in  Origen,  Hippolytus,  ana 
Tertullian,  three  persons  are  fully  admitted.  The  views  of  No- 
etus and  Praxeas  were  not  fully  unfolded,  nor  really  moulded 
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into  the  shape  of  trinitarian  doctrine,  until  the  time  of  Sabellius. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  between  their  views  and  those 
of  Sabellius  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  remarks. 

To  explain  this,  as  Sclimidt  has  done,^  by  the  introduction 
at  that  time  of  the  formula  of  baptism,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
dominance of  the  hffpostatical  views  over  the  earlier  ones,  does 
not  appear  to  me  satisfactory ;  although  in  matters  of  historical 
criticism  I  should  attribute  much  weight  to  his  opinions.  It  is 
not  only  not  proved,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll  held  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Sabellius  first  made  a 
distinction  between  them  ;  but  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  much 
more  probable,  viz.,  that  from  the  first  they  did  admit,  although 
not  both  m  the  same  way,  a  distinction  between  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit. 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus.  Admitting  a 
distinction  to  exist  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as  a  truth  to 
build  upon,  one  might  then  choose  a  different  path  to  walk  in, 
according  as  he  assigned  more  or  less  of  important  meaning  to 
these  or  to  those  passages  of  Scripture. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Spirit  might  be  considered  as  represented 
to  be  the  Comforter,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  like  to 
Cl^rist }  so  that  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  participate,  as  it  were, 
in  the  work  of  redemption  and  in  reclaimingxthe  human  race* 
In  this  way  the  Spirit  was  conceived  of  by  the  Montanists ; 
indiich  would  appear  abundantly  in  the  workof  Tertullian  against 
Praxeas,  were  it  not  that  he  has  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Spirit  but  occasionally  and  as  it  were  obiter.f  But  other  &- 
thers,  who  were  not  Montanists,  shew  a  partiaHty  for  this  mode 
of  representing  the  Spirit;  as  if  the  mission  of  Christ  would 
have  been  inappropriate  without  it;  yea,  as  if  the  apostles 
themselves  would  have  continued  to  deny  the  Saviour,  unless 
the  Spirit  had  been  given  to  them.  And  it  is  natural  that  all 
those  should  incline  to  this  mode  of  representation,  who  Ajfpo«- 

*  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  fiibliothek  fiir  Krit.  und  Exegese  II.  St  2. 
p.  207. 

f  Yet  the  passage  is  strong  enough  at  the  close  of  bis  work  against 
Praxeas  (cap.  30) :  Hie  (Filius)  interim  acceptum  a  Patre  muntis  eflfU- 
dit,  Spirituin  Sanctura,  tertium  nomen  Divinitatis,  unSus  praedicatp- 
ram  monarchiae,  et  oixovofAlag  interpretatorem,  et  deductorem  om- 
nia veritatts.  [*  He  [the  Son]  poured  out  the  gift  received  from  |bo 
Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  name  of  the  Godhead,  the  preacher 
of  one  sole  supremacy,  the  interpreter  of  the  [new]  economy,  and 
him  who  brings  down  from  above  all  truth.'] 
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tatized  both  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  conse* 
quently  must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  several  divine  hy- 
postases. Of  course  they  would  not  object  to  the  supposition, 
that  besides  the  Son  there  was  at  least  one  more  hypostasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  was  represented  by  some  as . 
dependent  on  Christy  and  as  receiving  every  thing  from  him. 
They  held  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  to  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  Christ;  and  that,  without  any  original  productive 
power  of  his  own,  he  becomes  as  it  were  the  reflection  and  the 
echo  of  the  original  operations  of  the  Grodhead  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  now  who  laid  special  stress  upon  this  view,  could, 
without  identifying  Son  and  Spirit,  still  maintain  that  the  Spirit 
was  not  a  lugi/paqui  of  the  divine  Being.  So  far  as  he  is  pour- 
ed out  firom  on  high,  such  an  one  might  aver  that  he  was  the 
breath  of  life  which  proceeded  from  Christ,  who  is  himself  ne- 
cessarily the  animating  principle  P<  he  has  life  in  himself] ; 
and  90  tar  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in  tne  disciples,  he  is  the  proper 
cause  of  spiritual  life,  which  is  excited  by  his  breathing  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  neither  of  these  respects  would  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  be  represented  as  the  Spirit ;  nor  would  he  necessari- 
ly constitute  any  other  union  of  the  divine  Nature  with  the  hu- 
man, besides  that  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 

It  appears  then  to  be  <|uite  natural,  that  the  one  side  should 
early  personify  the  Spirit  m  their  way ;  and  that  the  other  should 
make  shift  to  manage  their  theory  in  then:  own  way,  without  any 
personiflcation. 

If  now  we  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll 
referred  every  thmg  which  is  said  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  operations  of  Christ,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  just  recited  ; 
and  secondly,  that  their  opponents  made  the  inquiry :  *  What 
then  was  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 

E^nsation  ?'  The  most  natural  answer  which  Noetus  and  his 
Uowers  could  ^ve,  would  be,  that  *  it  was  the  occasional  and 
tranatory  descent  of  the  Grodhead  into  the  souls  of  men.'  To 
this  their  opponents  might  re^ly  and  say,  that '  in  such  a  case 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  ancient  covenant  and  under  the  new^ 
was  not  one  and  the  saine.'  To  this  the  former  might  have 
again  replied  m  an  appropriate  manner,  and  cleared  themselves 
from  such  an  accusauon.  But  to  draw  out  such  a  reply,  would 
occupy  more  room  than  can  now  be  spared. 

In  the  meantime  it  should  be  noted,  that  Origen  accounts  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  sentiment  respecting  the  Spirit  as  heretic 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  6 
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ctl,  in  a  passage  which  seems  to  hare  often  eluded  the  research- 
es of  some.*  When  now  we  take  into  consideration,  that  No- 
etus  had  disciples  and  followers,  and  that  dispute  (the  records 
of  which  have  not  been  preserved)  must  in  afi  probabilitv  have 
been  continued  against  them ;  also  that  the  passage  in  Qrigen, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  immediately  follows  t^>se  passages 
which  relate  to  Noetus  and  Beryll ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  relation  and  connection  now  assigned  to  the  passage  in 
question,  are  the  true  ones. 

In  fact,  an  objection  of  such  a  nature  might  be  urged  against 
Beryll  himself,  who  must  have  held,  that  the  Spirit  under  the 
Old  Testament  stood  so  related  to  the  divine  Nature  simply, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  under  the  New  Covenant  stood  related  to 
the  peculiar  m^Qaq>n  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of  Christ 

So  long  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  thus  explained  by  this 
party,  those  who  belonged  to  it  could  not  well  form  for  Uiem- 
selves  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  kind  of  Duality  was  rather 
admitted,  which  was  designated  by  the  usual  and  scriptural  ex- 
pressions Faiher  and  Son  ;  yet  this  same  partv  did  not  (as  the 
other  party  did)  make  use  of  the  word  generation  or  be^ettingj 
m  order  to  designate  the  divine  relation  hetween  the  Fauer  and 
Son. 

In  fine,  it  seems  as  if  even  Sabellius,  by  whom  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  was  first  made  out  on  this  side,  did  for  a  while  content 
hknself,  like  Noetus  and  Beryll,  with  a  kind  of  Duality ^  with* 
out  introducing  the  Spirit  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
Godhead  ;  for  otherwise  one  must  assume  (which  is  veiy  im- 
probable), that  several  thmgs  are  expressly  laid  to  his  charge, 
by  those  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  and  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence,  which  still  do  not  m  reality  bdong  to  him,  but 
to  his  predecess(»rs.  I  refer  now  particularly  to  a  writing  of  the 
Alexandrine  clergy  addressed  to  their  bishop,  Alexander,  and 


,  *  Sed  81  qui  aunt,  qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  alium  quidem  dicant  < 
in  propheticf,  alium  autem  qui  fuit  in  apostolis  Domini  nostril  Jesu 
Cbristi,  etc  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  695.  ['  If  there  are  any  who  say,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  one  in  the  prophets^  and  another  in  the  apostles  of  oar 
Loid  Jesus  Christ.']  The  supposition  of  Uuet,  viz.,  that  Origen 
mentions  this  only  as  a  possible  heresy  and  without  any  actual  know- 
ledge of  any  such  opinion,  is  too  improbable  for  reception.  Rather 
might  one  say,  that  the  opinion  is  ascribed  to  those,  who  separate  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  God  of  the  New ;  but  I  prefer  the 
ezplaMtion  given  in  the  text 
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chad  by  Athaaasiiui;  io  which  the  expremoD  vlonatbtg  is  at- 
tributed to  Sabellius.*  Whether  this  properly  belonged  to  Sa- 
beUius  or  to  some  earlier  person,  thus  much  is  certain,  viz., 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  must  have  been  older  th^  the  Sabellian 
trinitarian  creed,  and  on  the  other  it  must  have  designated  a 
more  accurate  deyelopment  of  this  mode  of  representation  as 
usual  amcMig  this  party,  than  had  been  made  by  Beryll. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  word  vlonaTcnQ,  as 
uppears  in  the  passage  cited,  is  designed  to  designate  the  divine 
Unity,  which  those  who  leaned  to  this  way  of  thinking  usually 
named  Movdg ;  while  those  who  were  strenuous  defenders  of 
original  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  more  commonly 
used  to  employ  the  formulas,  t^la  ^eottig  or  filu  ovala.  If  now 
an  expression  was  needed  in  order  to  designate  the  relation  be- 
tween otnovQfUa  and  fiowagxl^f  &nd  yet  to  preserve  the  idea  that 
the  Godhead  remained  one  and  the  same  and  not  at  all  differ- 
ent in  itself  during  all  its  various  revelations  to  men ;  then  vio-* 
narotp  could  be  used  only  at  a  time  when  the  Spirit  was  not 
yet  recognized  as  a  part  of  these  appropriate  revelations  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  otherwise  the  expression  would  not  have  been 
Son-Father^  but  Spirit-Son-FMher  {npivfiato^vlo^natmg). 

On  the  other  hand  however,  Beryil,  if  his  views  have  been 
correctly  represented  in  the  preceding  pages,  could  hardly  have 
employed  such  an  expression  as  vlonatmg.  For  if  he,  as  well 
as  his  opponent  Origen,  regarded  the  Father  as  avio^eoSf  but 
the  Son  as  a  special  and  peculiar  ntgiygaqfti  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing ;  then  vionatfoQ  could  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  properly 
descriptive  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  simple  unity,  (which  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  the  Father)  ;  nor  could  he  so  connect 
Fath^  and  Son  in  one  appellation,  without  any  designatbn  of 
the  div^^  relations  which  they  sustained ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  was  viewed  by  him  as  the  Grodhead  itself,  while  the  Son 
was  considered  only  as  a  peculiar  mgiygafpij  (circumscription) 
of  the  Godhead  m  connection  with  the  man  Jesus. 

When  one  duly  weighs  these  cu'cumstances,  he  will  find^it  to 
be  quite  probable,  that  the  expression  (vlonirmQ)  was  mtend- 
ed  to  designate  a  distinction  between  the  Godhead  in  itself  con- 
ddered  (the  true  Movig)^  and  the  Father  [considered  merely 

*  Ovd^  cSc  ^afiUJuog,  tfiipMorada  ditugttPfVUmatoga  Amw.  Atbanas. 
de  Sjmodis,  16.  ['  Not  as  Sabellius,  who,  destroying  the  Uaitj,  said 
Swa-FaiherJ] 
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as  a  distinction  or  person]  ;  also  to  designate  an  equality  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  their  relation  to  the  Crodhead 
as  it  is  in  and  by  itself.  The  Father  must  therefore,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Sabellius  employed  this  word,  be  conceived  of 
as  a  ngoaamovf  or  (to  abide  by  the  more  favourite  termindogy 
of  this  School)  as  a  nggiygaqni  or  axtjfiauafios  of  the  divine 
*  Beinp,^  separately  from  the  Movas ;  so  that  the  Godhead  of 
the  Father  as  suc^,  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  would  be  re- 
garded as  holding  the  like  relation  to  the  divine  Being  in  him- 
self considered  or  as  Movag. 

If  now  a  form  like  that  of  the  common  Symbols  in  re^spect 
to  the  Trinity f  was  developed  before  Sabellianism  had  mUy 
attained  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  yet  it  is  also  true, 
that  Sabellianism  distinguished  between  the  personality  of  the 
Father  and  the  divine  Movag,  before  this  distinction  was  made 
by  the  more  common  creed  of  the  church.  That  such  a  dis- 
tinction never  was  made  in  a  complete  manner,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed,  is -evident  of  itself; 
and  on  this  point  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

To  the  expression  vionaitapj  already  remarked  upon  above, 
a  passage  in  Hilary  relates,f  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

*  "Og  Kcu  avToSi  noXXaxov  avyx^  '^^  m^otmf,  in&x9iQu  dutt^uv  %a 

tovaoaf  xQ^^  (teiaaxnittnlim'&ai,  Basil.  £p.  236.  7.  ['  Who  even 
himself  every  where  confounding  ideas,  undertakes  to  destroy  person- 
ality ;  affirming  that  the  same  hypostasis  takes  different  forms,  as  ev- 
ery occasion  that  happens  may  require.']  In  what  sense,  however, 
Sabellius  could  make  some  distinction  of  persons,  the  same  opponent 
of  him  tells  us :  &a  pih  <&a»  t^  vnoaratni  top  S-eor,  nqwrwtonoukr&eu 
di  vno  TfiQ  ygaqnig  ii€K^g»g  xati  to  Idlaifut  tfjg  vmmt^jAfr^  btaaxoT% 
XQdag '  Epist.  214.  3.  [<  That  God  is  one  hypostasis ;  but  that  he  is, 
by  the  Scripture,  differently  distinguished  as  to  personality,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  each  ejdgency  that  takes  place.']  We  must  recur 
to  this  passage  again  in  the  sequel,  in  order  that  one  may  not  make 
less  out  of  it  than  was  actually  meant 

f  Neque  unum  esse  ex  geminatis  nominibus  unionis ;  De  Trinic 
X.  6.  ['  Neither  that  he  is  one  from  the  coupled  names  of  union.'] — 
In  like  manner  Athanasius  has  the  same  expression  in  mind,  in  his 
Ep.  ad.  Scrap.,  Tom.  I.  p.  700 :  Jia  tovro  ^afiiXXiog  oXUtQiog  t§  in- 
ulrjcia  inql&Ji,  tolfi^frag  uititv  inl  lov  nonqoq  to  vM^  %ai  inl  tov  vUw 
ntnQog  orofux.  [*  On  this  account  Sabellius  was  judged  to  be  an  out- 
cast to  the  church,  because  he  ventured  to  call  the  Father  by  the 
name  of  Son,  and  the  Son  by  the  name  of  Father.']     It  is  worthy  of 
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weH  understood  by  his  BenedictiDe  editor ;  for  how  could  one 
better  express,  in  Latb  like  that  of  Hilanr,  the  idea  of  viona^ 
rtog,  thaa  by  geminata  nomina  unionis  ?  [the  coupled  names  of 
uniofij  i.  e.  two  names  joined  in  order  to  designate  one  united 
being].  How  Anus,  bemuse  of  the  appellative  vlonato^^  could 
say  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  SabelUos  fiovada  duntgii,*  (when 

remark,  that  the  passage  of  Hilary  leads  to  the  supposition  ofteoend 
double  names  [geminatis  namimbua] ;  and  among  these  may  have 
been  vio-nysviAa  and  Ttrtpfiono^natrnq.  This  supposition  is  confinned, 
if  (with  some  MSS.)  we  read  in  Athanasius,  to  %ov  Tirw/iotog  orofM 
Instead  of  to  tov  ttot^o;  otofia.  But  this  reading  is  not  well  support- 
ed ;  and  moreover,  the  phiral  is  often  used  in  such  cases,  where  only 
a  single  instance  is  concerned. 

*  HUaiy  (de  Trinit  VI.  11)  comments  in  the  following  manner  on 
the  rejection  of  Sabellianism  by  the  Arians :  Volentes  enim  nihil  Inter 
Patrem  et  Filium  esse  unuro,  divisae  a  Sabellio  unionis  crimen  ex- 
probrant,  cujus  unionis  divisio  non  nativitatem  intulit,  sed  eundem  di- 
Tisit  in  virgine.  ['  For  although  they  plead  for  no  unity  at  all  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  they  reproach  Sabellius  with  the 
crime  of  dividing  the  unity ;  the  division  of  which  unity  did  not  in^ 
troduce  the  nativity,  but  make  a  division  of  him  (the  Father?)  in  the 
virgin.''— I  understand  this  last  clause  to  mean,  that  in  Hilary's  view, 
the  Sabellians  did  not  admit  of  any  division,  i.  e.  personality,  in  the 
Godhead  antecedendy  to  the  incarnation,  so  that  it  was  not  a  sepa- 
rate person  of  the  Godhead  which  became  incarnate,  or  (as  he  says) 
mtrodueed  the  nativity,  but  that  the  division,  i.  e.  personality,  first 
commenced  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  when  the  conception  took 
place.  That  eunden  means  the  Father  I  doubt  not,  because  jffilary 
every  where  confounds  the  Father  with  the  Mwiq.  Tm.]  So  much 
may  be  elicited  from  these  obscure  words,  viz.,  that  (in  Hilar3r's  view) 
Sabellius  believed  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  first 
commenced  with  the  incarnation,  and  therefore  was  posterior  to  it ; 
which  was  in  fact  the  opinion  of  Beryll,  [instead  of  Sabellius.]  On 
this  point  we  cannot  accede  to  the  viens  of  Hilary ;  who  could  not 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  really  believed  in  the  distinction 
between  the  Mwiq  (as  the  source  of  every  nBQiyi^atffi  of  the  Grodhead) 
and  the  Father,  [which  was  the  real  opinion  of  Sabellius].  The 
same  thing,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  happened  to  many  others. 

That  such  mistaken  views  were  entertained  by  Hilary,  is  evident 
from  several  other  passages  in  him  ;  e.  g. . . .  Ut  unius  Dei,  ut  putant, 
inviolabilem  fidem  series,  ex  solido  in  camem  dedueta,  conservet; 
dum  usque  ad  virginem  Pater  protensus,  ipse  sibi  natus  sit  in  Filium ; 
Z>e Trinit.  L  16.  ['(They  maintain)  that,  as  they  suppose,  a  continu- 
ation, brought  down  from  the  entire  whole  into  flesh,  will  preserve 
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Sibellius  is  cotninoiily  accused  of  the  haereiii  tmiomf )  ;*  and 
bow  Athanasiko  theologians,  who  were  opposed  both  to  Arius 
and  Sabelliusy  could  agree  in  their  views  respecting  this  point ; 
one  may  best  learn  from  a  passage  in  Basil,  in  which  howeyer 
the  immediate  subject  of  discourse  respects  only  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  the  distinction  which  Sabellius  makes  between 
the  Father  and  the  Jfovo^,  thoush  indeed  not  wholly  overlook- 
ed, is  not  rightly  comprehended.f 

So  much  is  true,  viz.,  that  Father  and  Son,  according  to  Sa-^ 
bellius'  views,  proceeded  from  the  Mopig ;  but  he  would  not 
have  said  that  the  Movig  is  therefore  a  vnggxeifiivfi  ovala^^ 
[substance  or  essence  anterior  or  superior]  ;  nor  that  it  made  a 
partition  of  itself  when  Father  and  Son  were  deduced  from  it ; 
although  this  divisdon  of  unity  was  charged  upon  him.  If  we 
should  go  back  to  Beryll,  we  might  find  a  probability  that  some 
expressed  themselves  m  this  way,  viz.,  that  before  the  incama- 

the  inviolable  faith  concerning  the  Godhead  ;  while  the  Father,  ex- 
tended even  to  the  vir^n,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son'].  Here  we 
see  plainly  enough,  that  Hilary,  through  ignorance  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Movig,  says  that  concerning  the  Father 
which  he  should  say  only  of  the  Mopig. 

*  Thus  Athanasius  (cent  Apoll.)  expresses  himself:  ^afiilXiog  di 
.  • .  Momwg t^y  i^^A^dov  dud^fjai^f  t§  apougauefj  MataTdmttm  nXipji. 
[*  Sabellius  .  • .  through  fear  of  the  Arian  divtsion,  fell  into  the  error 
which  abolishes  all  distinction.']  And  so  Hilary  (de  Synod.  26) :  Id- 
drco  Be  per  banc  occasionem  tenoporis  abnegati,  haeresis  unionis  irre- 
peret  [*  Therefore  lest  by  reason  of  this  denial  that  there  was  a  time 
(when  the  Son  was  generated),  this  hemy  of  tKe  timbn  should  creep 
in.'] 

f  ^Otw  ds  tiSna  fdaf  ovfrlar,  (jtfi  dvo  if  hog  jugur&irta  vou '  all*  4m 
tfig  igx^g  tov  natqqg  top  viop  vnofnirta^  ov  nartiqa  %al  viop  in  fdag 
ovfrlag  vntf^fdvt^,  Homil.  XXIV.  ['  But  when  I  speak  of  one  #u&- 
glanctf  do  not  suppose  that* there  are  two  divisions  of  this  one ;  but 
(you  must  suppose)  that  the  Son  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Father,  and  not  that  Father  and  Son  were  from  one  substance  which 
existed  anterior  to  them.'] 

X  Elsewhere  Basil  (Ep.  IX)  himself  sets  forth  a  formula  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  antithesis  to  Sabellianism.  This  is,  St»  ol  xw- 
%op%fvnwufdpm,natiiQitalvi6g*  ['That  they,  the  Father  and  the 
Boo,  are  the  same  in  substance'].  He  should  then  have  said  in  the 
passage  above  quoted:  i*  ftiag  ovclag  vnoMBifiipift  [not  imi^&- 
fUPUt]* 
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tkm  thor«  was  no  tdla  mgi/gmgfii  of  the  Godhead.  But  the 
originating  of  a  ntg^QUfpti  could  not  be  named  a  pardtum  of 
the  Godhead ;  because,  if  the  Son  were  abstracted,  there  would 
as  it  were  be  no  other  part  remaiaiDg.  Nor  could  any  one  pos* 
siblj  so  mis-interpret  Beryll,  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  held, 
that  after  the  incarnation  the  Godhead  no  more  exited  in  and 
of  itself,  or  that  it  consisted  merely  of  Son  and  the  Godhead 
wUnus  the  Son,  [i.  e.  what  remained  after  subtracting  the  Son]. 

•After  Sabellius  b^an  to  distinguish  between  the  Father  and 
the  Movig,  and  to  represent  the  first  as  an  idla  iuq*^qu^  of 
the  divine  Being,  then  his  opponents  thought  that  they  bad  dis- 
covered that  part  of  the  Grodhead  which  seemed  to  be  lacking 
according  to  his  views ;  and  they  erroneously  understood  Inm 
now  to  maintain,  that  the  Godhead,  after  personality  became 
developed,  was  divided  into  half  Fa^er  and  half  Son.  Or  in 
case  they  did  not  go  so  far,  but  aUowed  him  still  to  hold  to  the 
existence  of  the  MopiSj  yet  they  considered  his  views  to  be 
such  as  would  represent  the  Movig  to  have  been  purely  and 
truly  a  Movig  only  before  the  incarnation,  but  since  that  time 
to  have  become  a  vlonaztag^  i.  e.  a  Godhead  compounded  of 
Father  and  Son/^  This  erroneous  opinion  respecting  Sabellius 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  him  to  nave  tau^t,  that 
the  Father  himself  became  Son.f  x  et  the  phraseolo^,  which 
b  with  much  appearance  of  probability  attributed  to  Sabellius 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  viz.  nkuxivia^ah\  and  also  lur^lvia- 
^a&  (which  words  not  improbably  were  a  part  of  his  phrasec^o* 
gy),4  seem  to  prohibit  all  ccurrect  supposition  of  actual  paititioii 
OS  division. 

Hiat  Sabellius  did  not  derive  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  from 
that  of  the  Father,  Basil  has  reco^nized^  by  the  fact  that  be  at- 
tributes to  him,  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  according  to  him 

Father  and  Son  were  dd€Xq>a^  [i.  e.  pairs,  twins]«||     But  strict- 

I  I  ■  I  ■  I  ■  .     I  I.    .    I 

•  Ovx  %  in  tqh&v  nqa/fta  avn^tk '  Athanas.  cont  6abell.  Greg. 
13.    ['Not  compounding  one  thing  out  of  three.'] 

t  Dum  usque  ad  yirginem  Pater  protensus,  ipse  sibi  natussk  In  Fi« 
lium ;  Hilary,  de  Trinit  1. 16.  ['While  the  Father,  extended  even  to 
the  virgin,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son.*] 

\  Yid^  Athanas.  cont.  Arian.  Orat.  lY.  §  Ibid. 

I  Ov  yaq  ahtkqta  Xiyofiep,  aUi  natiga  xal  vtoi^  'o(ioloy<fiii$p* 
HomiL  XXXrV.  ['  We  do  not  call  them  pairs  or  twins^  but  we  con- 
ftfls  Father  and  Son.l  This  should  be  read  with  the  panaga  from 
him  that  is  cited  above. 
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Ij  takeo,  this  is  not  true  respectiDg  SabeOius.  ^  His  view  vrusy 
^at  onlj  the  idla  t^  Mas  owrlug  (or  t^^  Mopodos)  ntQifgai^ 
which  belonged  to  the  Son,  was  a(klq>6s  {i.  e.  in  all  essential 
reqpects  like]  to  the  Father.  Sabellius,  accurately  interpreted, 
maintained  that  the  S<m  was  ^tap^gmnog  [i.  e.  the  incarnate 
Logos]  ;  which  one  may  plainly  see  from  the  fact,  that  acccMd- 
ing  to  his  views  the  Logos  first  became  Son  by  taking  to  him^ 
self  the  human  nature.*  It  must  therefore  have  been  with  him 
only  an  aeeommodatum  to  the  reigning  modes  of  speech,  when 
be  used  the  phraseology  vlonizmQ ;  if  indeed  this  is  not  to  be 
ex|dained  in  another  way,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  Father  and  Son  are 
iiihpa  [of  the  same  grade  and  nature],  according  to  this  mode 
of  representation,  and  that  both  sustain  the  same  rdation  to  the 
M^mg ;  also  that  the  Son  as  God  is  not  derived  (as  Sabellhis' 
opponents  affirmed)  from  the  Father ;  still  Sabellius  had  good 
reason,  even  after  he  distinguished  between  the  Father  and 
God  as  he  is  in  himself,  to  hold  fast  the  expressions  Father  and 
&m,  as  having  a  sense  mutually  reladve.  This  however  we 
can  fully  understand  and  appreciate,  only  when  the  very  diffi- 

*  Tor  Xoyop  h  if^jfi  fth  Avm  loyw  anlcK '  otB  di  iprt&gmtyn,  tou 
mrofiotr&ah  vUp  '  nqo  yaq  iv^g  inupovtlag  fi^  Avtu  i4oy,  oiUUi  liyw  §i6^ 
9QV  *  Atfaanas.  coot  Arian.  Orat  IV.  22.  ['  That  the  Logos  in  the  be- 
ginning was  simply  Logos ;  but  when  he  became  incarnate,  then  he 
was  called  iSbn ;  for  before  he  made  his  iqppearance  he  was  not  Sbn, 
but  was  onlj  Logo9J]  With  this  agrees  the  assertion,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Son  does  not  at  all  occur.  So  in  the  sequel :  nidw 
ai£^  ti7^TO«cri^^^^marlo7^  ipaal  d^  dm 

^  f^  ^nfi^^  ^  vi  i^^*^^Mi^  ntgl  viov  ilXa  neql  loycv,  «a*  dM  tovxo 
99mnQ0P  vjtopoup  %ov  Xoyov  tor  vlor  diafisfiaiovrTtUf  ori  fiii  iri^  9cct- 
Icu^  ill'  ir  jfi  wur^  fioror,  ne^l  atnov  iXix^'  ['  Whence  they 
have  acquired  such  an  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  declare.  They  say, 
it  is  because  in  the  Old  Testament  nothing  is  said  of  the  Son,  but  of 
the  Logos,'  and  on  this  account  they  affirm  that  we  must  consider 
the  Son  as  more  recent  than  the  Logos,  because  the  Son  is  not  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  in  the  New.']  From  this  [if  it  be 
correct]  it  would  follow,  that  Sabellius  did  not  understand  Ps.  IL 
and  other  like  passages,  of  Christ.  But  still  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  in  Sabellius'  own  theory,  the  expression  Logos  suinds  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  such  assertions  occiur  only  in  contest  with  the  party 
of  his  opposers.  It  is  uncertain,  moreover,  whether  they  belong  to 
Sabellius^  or  to  his  ibllowers ;  indeed,  the  latter  would  seem  the  more 
probable.  Still,  they  are  certainly  in  accordance  with  'the  views  of 
Sabellius. 
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cak  quesdon  shall  have  been  answered  :  *  In  what  way,  and  in 
what  respect,  has  Sabellius  represented  Father  and  Son  each 
to  be  a  peculiar  mgiy^aq^v  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

To  infer  from  his  expression  vionatmp  that  he  held  to  this 
lentiment,  #ould  be  going  too  far.  But  the  fact  itself,  viz., 
what  his  opinion  was,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  passage  out  of 
Basil  (Horn.  24),  but  in  part  also  from  Bas.  Epist  214.  236. 
In  the  latter,  however,  Father  and  Son  are  merely  placed  on 
the  ground  of  equality ;  and  if  this  were  all  the  evidence  we  had, 
it  might  remain  doubtful,  whether  both  were  not  intended  as  tro- 
pical expressions,  which  the  Scripture  employs  in  respect  to  va- 
rious relations.  One  might  indeed  allege,  that  if  either  of  the 
appellations.  Father  and  Son,  marks  an  tSla  nigByguipn  of  the 
Godhead,  then  does  also  the  other ;  and  also  that  Scti^  used  as 
a  tropical  expresnon,  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  the  same 
sense  as  Father^  and  consequently  that  Fatner  in  such  a  case 
must  be  something  diflbrent  from  a  tropical  expression.  If  more- 
over such  expressions  now  as  nQoernnomoOui  vno  ttjg  fgafpni 
im^gmg  [to  be  represented  as  different  persons  by  the  Scrip- 
tures],* and  the  like,f  may  be  referred  to  the  mere  modm  ci 
representation  in  Scripture,  and  nothing  that  is  distinctive  or  de*- 
finitive  respecting  the  Godhead  lies  at  the  basis  of  them;  still 
this  method  of  explanation  is  not  applicable  to  those  passages 
which  belong  not  to  the  Scripture,  but  which  Sabellius  employ- 
ed in  order  to  explain  his  views  respecting  the  evolution  kX  the 
Trinity  from  the  Unity.|  Athanasius,  indeed,  argues  respect- 
ing the  passage  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  the  Morig  and 
the  Father  are  one  and  the  same ;  and  elsewhere  be  substitutes 
one  for  the  other.^    That  the  assertions  which  he  empbys, 

•  Basil  Epist  214. 

f  Top  aviop  d^top  ha  t^  imwuhithtf^  orta^  nqog  tng  hdinoTs  9ra^a- 
nunourag  XQ^^  fittaftOf^tpovfAtPOv  •  pvp  ^h  di$  noniQa,  pvp  di  ig  viop, 
pvpdiig  Ttptvfia  a/tor  d^tdiyia&at'  Basil.  Ep.  210.  5.  ['  To  affirm 
that  the  aatne  God,  who  is  ope  in  Bubetance,  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  case  assumed  different  forms;  now  as  Father,  then 
as  Son,  and  again  as  Holy  Spirit.'] 

}  *HMopaq  nXatvp&uaa  yiywt  Tqiag*  Athanas.  cont.  Arian.  Orat 
IV.  12.  Or,  ijilvwp^  fi  Mwag  ilg  TifMou  Ibid.  14.  [*The  Unity 
extended  became  a  Trinity  .—The  Unity  was  extended  into  a  Trin- 

$  Ovf «» jcoi  o  ntntig  6  ainog  fdp  i<ni,  nXarvpnat  di  tig  vioy  xa2  npnh- 
fio*  lb.  25.     And  in  the  sequel :   Sorfoi  o  nmiq  koyog  Moi  npitfia 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  7 
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bowerer^  are  not  such  as  Sabellius  himself  empbyed,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  if  Sabellius  had  so  interchanged  ntmiQ  and 
fiovig  and  made  them  altogether  equivalent,  it  cannot  be  ex« 
plained  how  Athanasius  himself  could  have  lighted  upon  the 
suspicion  as  he  plainly  did,  that  after  all  it  mightlbe,  that  the 
Ifovag  of  Sabellius  was  something  difierent  irom  the  Father.* 
To  have  suggested  such  a  thought,  so  strange  to  him  and  to 
those  of  the  like  belief,  and  to  the  Arian  divines,  there  must 
have  been  some  very  strong  and  forcible  declarations  of  Sabel- 
lius respecting  this  subject.  On  the  same  ground  too,  [viz.  the 
strangeness  of  such  views  to  Athanasius],  we  may  explain  the 
fact,  that  although  Sabellius  may  have  very  explicitly  declared 
himself  respecting  the  point  in  question,  yet  Athanasius  was  too 
little  accustomed  to  considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  to  be 
able  to  hold  fast  in  mind  such  views.  Ever  and  anon,  there- 
fore, he  relapses  into  his  usual  mode  of  representation,  viz.,  aft 
if  JFb^A^r  and  Jfovaswere  one  and  the  same.  And  on  this 
ground  it  is,  that  he  undertakes  to  contradict  Sabellius. 

Allowmg  now  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  two  supposi- 
tions may  then  be  made  respecting  the  phrase  vlomariag  as 
above  mientioned.  Sabellius,  in  the  first  place,  may  have  re- 
garded the  Son  as  a  peculiar  mQiygagni  ot  the  Godhead,  and 
placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the  lugtygaqni  of  the  Father  ; 
as  Beryll  did.  And  this  I  apprehend  to  have  been  his  view. 
Or,  in  the  ^second  place,  like  Noetus,  he  may  have  looked  upon 
the  development  of  the  Grodhead  in  the  Son,  as  somethbgin  its 
nature  transitory ;  and  so  of  the  development  in  the  Fath^. 
The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  all 
those,  who,  passing  Beryll  by,  ascribe  to  Sabellius  the  same 
opinion  as  that  of  Noetus,  and  accuse  him  of  reneiying  the  No- 
etian  heresy.  The  opinion,  however,  that  Sabellius  leaned  up- 
on the  more  correct  sentiments  of  Beryll,  and  proceeded  to 

htdirrov  ag^uiofisifog'  nal  ov6fiat&fth  viog  xal  nywfia,  r^  di  oit»  iro- 
T^^  fiovov.  [*Thus  the  Father  is  the  same,  and  is  merely  extended 
into  a  Son  and  Spirit — The  Father  will  be  both  Logos  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  at  one  time  becoming  Father,  then  Son,  and  again  Holy  Spirit, 
accommodating  himself  to  the  ezigencieff  of  each  occasion ;  so  that  in 
fiome  there  is  a  Son  and  a  Spirit,  but  in  irutk  only  a  Father.] 

♦  'JEoffo;  ti(jni^  Uyoiiihn  naq  ovnj  Mwig  ilXo  xi  im  naga  top 
natiga  *  Com.  Arian.  Orat  IV.  13.  [*  Unless  indeed  the  Unity  spoken 
of  by  him,  is  something  different  from  the  Father.'] 
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still  further  deTeIq>ment  of  tbese^  appears  to  have  more  we^hor 
reasons  on  its  side ;  as  may  be  seen  trom  the  foUowing  consid- 
erations. 

In  the  disputation  of  Athanasius,  now  commonly  ascribed  to 
Vi^iusy  but  which  exhibits  some  good  knowledge  of  definiUons 
and  the  means  of  defence  employed  by  the  various  parties 
among  ancient  theologians ;  which,  moreovery  is  far  from  being 
partial  to  Sabellius ;  it  is  merely  objected  to  him,  (which  Euse- 
bius  also  objects  to  Beryll),  that  he  denied  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son.*  That  the  incarnation,  however,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  temporary  descent  of  .the  Divinity  into  humanity,  which 
was  foUowed  by  an  ascent  or  withdrawal,  (like  the  mutable 
eondition  of  the  Son,  which  Theodoret  charges  Noetus  with 
raamtabing)  ;  and  all  in  such  a  way,  that  the  Trinity  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  iheophanies  which  are 
transitory  in  their  nature ;  this,  or  the  like  to  thb,  I  say,  is  not 
at  all  charged  by  Vigilius  upon  Sabellius.  Athanasius  does  in- 
deed accuse  him  of  having  learned  from  the  Stoics,  that  (Sod 
alternately  expands  and  contracts  himself.f  But  to  this  decla- 
ration we  may  oppose  that  of  Vigilius  again,  who  represents  Sa- 
bellius himself  as  accusing  the  strenuous  advocates  of  personali- 
^  in  the  Godhead,  because  they  ascribed  to  the  Deity  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  and  to  such  ati  ascription  he  objects,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  simple  nature.t  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  suppose  that  Sabellius  lumself  employed  such 
modes  of  representation. 

When  we  accurately  examine  the  expression  of  Athanasius 
quoted  above,  we  shall  find  that  it  relates  to  an  assertion  of  Sa- 

*  Sabellius,  unaro  confitendo  personam,  Filium  ante  cunctorum 
originem  saeculorura  subsistere  denegavit ;  Opp.  Athanas.  II.  p.  645. 
['  Sabellius,  in  confessing  one  person  only,  denied  that  the  Son  sub- 
Mted  before  the  commencement  of  all  ages.'] 

f  Tovto  di  tirtog  ino  im  Sjoium  vniXafiB  dtafiiPa^aviupM^  frwnil- 
Xtff&ai  *al  naXty  ixtdvta&a^  toy  ^eov '  Cont  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  13. 
[*  This  perhaps  he  took  from  the  Stoics,  who  affirm  that  God  con- 
tracts and  again  expands  himself.*] 

I  Necesse  est,  enim,  ut  se  ipsa  minuendo  contrahat,  aut  dilatando 
diffundat . . .  Quae,  quoniam  simpliciilli  et  inei!abili  naturae  cougru* 
ere  minime  possunt,  etc  Opp.  Athanas.  II.  p.  634.  [*  For  it  (the 
Godhead)  must  necessarily  conoiu:t  itself  by  diminution,  or  expand 
itself  by  dilation. . . .  Which  things,  as  they  are  by  no  means  congru- 
ous with  that  simple  and  ineffable  nature,  etc.'] 
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bdlUus  respecting  the  Sod,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  con* 
vey  the  idea,  that  he  could  return  back  to  the  Unity  and  cease 
to  exist  any  longer  in  an  idla  mgiygatpii*  But  such  an  asser- 
tion is  only  one  of  those  hypothetical  declarations,  which  are 
often  made  in  order  to  place  a  sentiment  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
possible.  To  Sabellius  and  hb  friends,  no  doubt,  it  seemed 
?ery  important  to  maintain,  that  Trinity  was  not  ei$ential  to 
Godhead  as  in  itself  considered^  but  only  in  reference  to  creor 
ted  beings  and  on  their  aceoutU*  Indeed  their  opponents  them- 
selves recognized  this ;  inasmuch  as  they  named  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity  the  secret  of  the  oiMOPOfila^  u  e« 
of  the  gospel-dispensation«  Still  they  did  not  hold  this  position 
fast ;  inasmuch  as  they  fiirther  asserted,  that  if  the  Logos  were 
not  ovQicidrjg  and  vgitotde  [essential  and  substantial],  then  most 
God  be  a  Being  compounded  of  essence  and  attribute.f 

Now  according  to  this  mode  of  representation,  hypostasis  in 
the  divine  Being  must  be  something  necessarily  existent  and 
independent  of  all  oixovofila.  '  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  Sa- 
bellius felt  himself  bound  very  strong^  to  oppose,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  baknce  between  fA0vmQ%la  on  the  one  hand, 
i.  e.  the  doctrine  concerning  the  essential  unity  of  the  (Sodhead, 
and  the  oiMovofila  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  respecting 
those  distinctions  in  the  Grodhead  which  have  relation  to  the 
method  of  salvation  as  published  to  men.  This  oppomtion  he 
could  not  express  in  a  stronger  manner,  than  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  appropriate  mgiygaipii  of  the  Godhead  which  took 
place  through  the  incarnation,  had  such  an  exclusive  relation 
to  men,  that  if  men  were  to  cease,  this  also  would  do  the  same. 
This  opinion  did  not  bind  him  however  to  hold  to  the  idea,  that 
the  Son  ever  returns  to,  and  is  absorbed  by,  the  Godhead ;  un- 
less indeed  he  maintained,  that  all  created  beings  were  absorb- 
ed by  it  in  a  similar  way ;  of  which  some  indmations  given  by 
Athanasius  would  seem  to  accuse  him. 

From  the  opinion  expressed  above  arose,  no  doubt,  as  Epi- 
phanius  informs  us,  the  belief  that  Sabellius  had  compared  die 
Son  to  a  ray  of  light,  which  goes  out  from  the  sun  and  is  reflected 

*  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  Athanasius  gives  us  the  asser- 
tion of  Sabellius,  in  nearly  his  own  words,  in  the  followinff  formula, 
viz^  di  f}fiag  yfyiwrjuxt,  nal  fis^  Vftag  itvtnqixth  ^^^  V  ^^'9  ♦/*' '  ConL 
Arian.  Orat.  IV.  12.  [*  For  our  sake  be  was  born,  and  with  ut  was 
he  brought  up,  that  he  might  be  what  he  was.*] 

t  Ibid.  3. 
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back  again.*  Appropriately,  however,  be  could  regard  the 
reception  of  Christ  into  heaven,  only  as  a  change  of  his  human 
condition ;  not  as  if  the  relation  of  the  divine  in  him  toward 
the  Grodhead  in  itself  considered,  was  thereby  changed.  And 
the  difference  between  Son  and  Spirit  could  in  his  view,  in  re- 
spect to  this  point,  consist  only  in  this,  that  the  Son  lived  and 
acted  in  our  world  only  a  short  time,  but  now  exerts  his  active 
power  in  heaven ;  while  the  Spirit  condnues  still  to  act  upon  and 
in  the  church  on  earth.  Confoundbg  these  together,  Epiphar 
mos  might  attribute  to  Sabellius,  what  in  a  strictly  doctrinal  sense 
he  never  avowed. 

That  SabeUius  did  not  hold  the  Trini^  to  be  only  a  tranti^ 
tofy  development,  is  plain  from  the  imagery  which  he  employed 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  make  no  particular  account  here 
of  that  similitude,  which  Epiphanius  charges  him  with  employ- 
fflg,  via^,  that  '  the  Father  is  the  body,  the  Son  the  soul,  and 
the  Spirit  the  spirit.  Although  Athanasius  himself  alludes  to 
this  ;'f  yet  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  genuine  sentiment  of  Sa- 
bellius. For  if  Sabellius  had  placed  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  as  much  higher  than  the  first,  as  the  spirit  of  man  stands 
in  rank  above  his  body,  stronger  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  this  representation  among  the  orthodox,  and  more  sus- 
picion would  have  attached  to  him  on  account  of  this,  than  on 
an  other  grounds. 

There  is  another  comparison,  however,  which  he  seems  to 
have  designedly  placed  in  opposition  to  the  usual  one ;  which 
is,  that  the  Father  is  like  the  natural  sun ;  the  Son  is  like  the 
radiance  of  the  light  from  it ;  and  the  Spirit  may  be  compared 
to  the  points  of  the  same.  SabelHus,  however,  compares  the 
circular  form  of  the  Sun  as  connected  with  its  motion,  its  power 
of  giving  light  and  of  sending  forth  heat,  with  the  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  ;|  for  these  are  not  mere  transitory  phenomena, 

«  Haeres.  LXII.  1.  f  Athonas.  conL  Sabell.  Greg,  la 

X*^  ii  iiv  ^  iy  ^A/^,  ovti  fdp  h  fua  vnoatoiffH,  tQtis  ^«  ^oit»  tig 
irf^/dag  *  91^  di  x6  (piOTuniniy,  xal  to  ^aXnov,  nal  aino  trig  7ugi<p§- 
^dag  o/^/ME  -  Epipb.  Haeres.  LXII.  1.  ['  Or  as  in  the  sun,  there  be- 
ing but  one  hypostasis,  there  are  still  three  powers ;  I  mean  the  light- 
giving,  the  nourishing,  and  the  circular  form  itself.']  In  this  case, 
however,  the  airto  [as  employed  by  Epiphanius]  means  something 
quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  who  would  have  regarded 
the  9xri(n*  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  its  powers ;  and  thus  SiubeUius 
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but  active  powers  which  coDtinue  as  long  as  there  are  living 
beings  on  whom  the  sun  can  act  and  by  whom  it  may  be  noti- 
ced. Hence  this  similitude  represents  very  well  the  views  of 
Sabellius  respecting  the  relation  of  Trinity  to  Unity  in  the  Grod- 
head,  save  that  one  must  not  undertalce  to  illustrate  the  appro- 
priate  functions  of  each  of  the  persons  in  the  Grodheady  by 
those  three  powers  of  the  sun. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  whether 
Sabellius  regarded  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  Mgftim* 
of  the  Unity  or  Mopag^  and  eibployed  the  word  Mgyeia  in  the 
room  of  the  neQiygag^-n  which  was  employed  by  Beryll.  But 
still,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  rendered  probable,  by  another 
similitude  which  Sabellius  is  said  to  have  made  use  of,  viz.,  that 
the  Trinity  stands  related  to  Unity,  as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  m 
the  church  stand  related  to  the  Giver.  The  gifts  are  bestowed 
where  and  when  the  Spirit  will,  and  wherever  he  is ;  yet  each 
is  as  it  were  a  peculiar  negi/gaipii  of  the  same  Spirit.  His  pow- 
er is  but  one  and  the  same ;  but  yet  its  metes  and  bounds,  and 
manner  of  being  put  forth,  are  different  in  each  particular  in- 
stance^— ^a  mode  of  illustration  which  plainly  shews,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Sabellius  did  not  regard  the  personality  of  the  God- 
head as  a  transitory  phenomenon. 

Considering  this  point  now  as  made  out,  let  us  advance  near- 
er to  the  question  :  *  In  what  sense  was  the  Father^  separately 
from  the  divine  Unity  in  itself  considered,  regarded  by  Sabel- 
lius as  a  peculiar  negtygatpii  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

is  traduced  by  the  reporter  of  his  opioioos,  who  supposes  this  ^xVf*^ 
to  be  the  same  as  the  avro^^ios  itself;  for  in  his  view,  the  Father  was 
the  same  as  the  cnnoS-Bog. 

,  •  Mcdmcn  di  nal  not^adtlyfuni,  /^w/Myo;  ij  xov  nptificnog  jra^^v*  • 
{filial  yoQ  StnitQ  dmiQiirug  /ef^Mr/urrAiy  smt^  to  Si  aino  Trrsvfia,  ovt» 
'  not  o  narriq  o  avtog  fiiy  iaxt,  nXatWEtai  Si  ti^  vhv  xaH  nvtvfia  *  Atha- 
nas.  conL  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  25.  ['  He  raves^  and  appeals  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  for  he  says,  that  as  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  so  also  the  Father  is  the  same,  but  ex- 
tends himself  into  Son  and  Spirit']  Here  one  must  put  d-Bog  or  fiwig, 
where  Athanasius  employs  nati^g ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  must 
arrange  natrig  along  with  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  then  must  not  sufier 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  coniment  of  Athanasius,  who,  either  from 
misunderstanding  or  artifice,  treats  the  comparison  employed,  just  as 
if  the  three  divine  persons  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  way  in 
relation  to  particular  men,  as  the  gi^  of  the  Spirit  exist  in  relation  to 
particular  individuals. 
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A  passage  in  Theodoret  relative  to  the  opioion  of  SabeDius, 
and  particularly  to  his  opinion  on  this  point,  first  occurs  to  us 
here.'*  This  assigns  the  business  of  legislation  or  law-giving  to 
the  Father.  But  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  interpret  this  pas- 
sage according  to  the  letter.  The  dvdgton'^oai  [becoming  in- 
carnate] which  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  and  the  inifontiaai 
[being  conversant  with — indwelling]  which  is  predicated  of  the 
S(Hrit,  will  not  compare  well  with  the  office  of  legislation  as- 
signed to  the  Father ;  for  the  one  is  ttaU  or  conditiotiy  while  the 
other  is  action.  If  now  we  seek  for  the  action  which  is  predi- 
cated of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  so  as  to  complete  the  comparison ; 
imd  should  trust  to  the  representations  of  Epiphanius  respecting 
Sabellius,f  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  ;  still  legislation  is 
not  the  whole,  or  only  official  business  of  the  father.  It  would 
not  be  so,  even  in  case  one  should  boldly  and  without  any  solid 
supp(»rt  assume  the  position,  that  according  to  Sabellius,  the 
Trinity  are  concerned  only  with  operations  upon  men  of  a  j^V- 
itttal  nature.  Sabellius,  with  other  ancient  fathers,  would  not 
have  disdained  to  regard  even  heathen  wisdom  as  something  pre- 
paratory to  Christianity ;  and  this,  as  well  as  legislatbg  for  the 
Jews,  he  must  have  ascribed  to  the  Father. 

Another  passage  in  Hilary|  gives  us  only  some  obscure  mti- 
mation ;  because  one  does  not  well  know  how  to  interpret  no- 

*  Top  cnnop  ^g  naiiQa  rofio^ntjircity  wg  viop  ipard-gumiiiTai,  hnipot^ 
■ni<rai  de  ^g  npwftou  Fab.  Haeret.  III.  [*  Tba(  the  same  Being,  as 
Father,  gives  laws ;  as  Son,  becomes  incarnate ;  as  Spirit,  is  conver- 
sant with  us.*] 

f  HBfup&hxa  di  TOP  vlhp  xal  igyaaafUPOP  nipia  ip  t^  xoafuo,  ti  t^; 
otKOPOfdag  tfjg  $hayytXixijg  xal  atsnv^qiag  t&p  ap&Qtinwp  ...  to  ^i  ayiop 
nrwfta  nifm&t&ai  ug  top  nofrfAW,  nal  xa&i^g  xal  na-Q^  fucuna  tig  inour- 
top  T&p  nata^iovfdpaPy  apaitaoyopup  di  top  toiovtop  xa*  apdliUt.p,  x.  i;  iL 
['  The  Son  having  been  sent,  and  having  done  all  things  in  the  worid 
which  had  respect  to  the  gospel-economy  and  the  salvation  of  men  . . . 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  sent  into  the  worid,  both  in  due  order  and 
in  all  respects  to  each  one  of  those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  to  re- 
generate such  an  one  and  to  quicken  him,  etc*] 

t  . . .  Ut  in  assumpto  homine  se  Filium  Dei  nuncupet,  in  natura 
vero  Deum  Patrem ;  et  unus  ac  solus,  personal  demutatione  se  nuiic 
in  alio  mentiatur ;  de  Trinit.  VII.  39.  [*•  That  he  might  name  him 
Sim  of  God  in  his  incarnate  condition  ;  in  nature,  however,  he  wou!4 
naoae  God  the  Father;  and  although  he  is  one  and  sole,  yet  by  a 
change  of  person  he  feigns  himself  to  exist  in  different  ways.*] 
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tura^  i.  e.  whether  it  is  to  b^  taken  as  the  Greek  (fvaigt  or  in  the 
sense  ofovala.  One  cannot  therefore  decide  whether  he  is  to 
construe  the  passage  in  naturd  vero  Deumnatrem^  as  mean- 
ing that  he  is  called  Father  conndered  in  reference  to  his  own 
nature ;  or  whether  (putting  the  words  in  natura  in  contrast 
with  assumpto  hotnine)  we  are  to  interpret  the  phrase  as  mean- 
ing, that  he  is  called  Father  as  considered  in  reference  to  the 
creation.  The  first  supposition  seems  to  be  the  more  probable ; 
inasmuch  as  Hilary  does  not  appear  to  have  apprehended  the 
distinction  made  by  Sabellius  between  the  Father  and  the  (rod- 
head  in  and  of  itself.  Yet  still,  that  the  latter  mode  of  inter- 
pretation harmonizes  well  with  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  may  b^ 
made  out  from  two  different  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  Sabellius  must  have  ascribed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  so  far  as  these  were  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
to  the  Grodhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  to  the  Trinity  as  such  ; 
or  else  he  must  have  ascribed  it  solely  to  the  Father.  For  the 
Son  €u  iuchf  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation  ;  [i.  e.  the  Ata- 
man nature  as  well  as  the  divine,  was  necessary  in  his  view  to 
constitute  Son  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  this  word].  In  like 
manner  the  Spirit  did  not  exist  as  such  [i.  e.  in  his  itfia  neg&- 
yQaqfii]^  before  the  creation  of  man.  Even  in  case  Sabellius 
held  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensation  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  he  might  have  entertained  such  a  view.  But 
if  now  in  fact  Sabellius  held  that  the  Trinity  as  such  is  concern- 
ed merely  with  the  spiritual  afiairs  of  men,  and  that  all  otiier 
providential  control  is  to  be  assigned  simply  to  the  Godhead  [and 
not  to  the  Father  as  such]  ;  tben  the  similitude  employed  by 
him,  in  respect  to  the  Spirit  and  his  gifts,  would  have  been  in- 
ept ;  for  the  Spirit  operates  only  by  his  gifts ;  and  after  the 
analogy  of  this,  the  Godhead  must  then  operate  only  by  some 

Eerson  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  in  and  of  itself.     It  would  fol- 
>w  from  this,  that  only  the  Father  was  regarded  by  Sabellius 
as  creating  and  preserving. 

In  the  second  place ;  if  Sabellius  had  ascribed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world  only  to  the  Godhead  as  it  is  m 
it^lf ;  while  he  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  a  peculiar  mgtygaipii 
of  the  Godhead  only  legislation  and  what  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  it ;  this  would  have  given  to  his  doctrine  such  a 
distintt  and  remarkable  cast,  that  no  one  would  then  have  fail- 
ed to  perceive  (for  this  failure  often  happened)  the  great  dif- 
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fisreoce  tfiat  be  made  between  the  Fadier  and  the  M^pig. 
This  would  bappen,  ooiy  in  case  Sabellius  was  wont  to  ascribe 
to  the  Fathw  nearly  all  those  operations  ad  extra,  which  others 
oommonly  did ;  and  so  they  were  easily  led  by  this  to  imagine, 
that  he  empbyed  the  word  Father  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
did,  [i.  e.  as  equivalent  to  the  Movoq^ 

Assuming  tms  as  probable,  we  may  now  see  how  Sabellius 
could  retain  the  ezpressk>ns  Father  and  Son,  in  order  to  Com- 
municate his  view9  respecting  the  Trini^,  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  first  member  of  the  Trinity  was  naoied  Father,  not  merely 
as  ahe  Creator  of  all  things,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  second 
person  of  the  GkuSiead ;  although  Sabellius  did  not  m  reaKtj 
deriFe  the  second  person  from  the  first.  If  the  second  person  was 
a  peculiar  ne^tf^utp^,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expresnon) 
pnattB  of  the  Godhead,  only  in  relation  to  the  incarnation,  yet 
this  depended  <m  that  arrangetunt  rf  the  v)&rU  in  which  the 
first  pencn  or  Father  had  developed  hxmuJf;  and  iMi  rela^^ 
ti4m  ^fdependeme,  or  ihi$  causal  and  eonsequentud  conneetian  of 
tkhgSj  might  very  weU  be  expressed  by  the  terms  Father  and 
Softr.  Yea,  even  if  it  were  established  as  a  general  truth,  that 
Son  of  €hd  meant  appropriately  the  Godson,  yet  Sabellius 
could  empb^  the  expression  Son  tropically  and  m  the  way  of 
aecocnmoaation  respecting  the  divine  nature  in  the  Redeemer, 
aidiourii  this  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  Father,  because  a  pe- 
eidiar  owo^m  (if  we  may  so  speak  on  the  present  occasion)  was 
appropriate  to  that  nature,  insomuch  as  it  dwelt  in  a  particu- 
lar person  which  was  connected  with,  or  m  a  sense  dependent 
en,  an  arrangement  of  the  world  made  by  the  Father. 

How  long  Sabellius  satisfied  himself  with  such  views  respect- 
ing Father  and  Son  only,  as  two  denominations  (ovofiaaim$\  in 
the  Godhead  peculiarly  related  to  each  other,  without  adoing 
to  thera  the  Spirit,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  however 
should  be  remarked,  viz.,  we  are  not  to  consider  that  SabeUius, 
tor  the  greater  length  of  time,  and  in  most  of  his  conversation 
and  wiitmgs,  made  mention  only  of  Father  and  Son,  merely 
because  Basil  and  Athanasius,  in  making  opposition  to  his  views, 
hardly  ever  qpeak  of  any  Being  but  Father  and  Son.  We  dot 
not  feel  necessitated  here  to  inquire  after  a  special  reason  wl^ 
Sabellius  admitted  the  Spirit  to  like  claims  with  those  of  the 
Father  and  Son ;  because  we  are  satisfied  that  this  reason  lay^ 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  Christian  sentiment  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  it  altogether  natural  to  suppose,  that  each  of  the 
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two  parties  did,  for  a  long  time,  take  more  interest  in  the  qtief- 
tions  respecting  Father  and  Son,  because  these  questions  pre- 
sented more  points  for  discussion,  and  more  that  was  interestbg, 
than  those  which  related  merely  to  the  Spirit.  Moreover,  in 
later  times,  Sabellius  was  controverted  principally  in  connection 
with  the  Arian  disputes  ;  and  consequently  his  views  respecting 
Father  and  Son  were  much  more  frequently  drawn  into  ques- 
tion, than  those  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  respect  to  the  Spirit,  his  views  ai'e  disclosed  principallv  by 
the  two  passages  already  cited  above  from  Epiphanius,  where 
the  Spirit  is  compared  with  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun ; 
and  by  that  in  Athanasius,  where  the  Spirit  with  his  gifts  is 
made  the  similitude  of  the  divine  Unity  and  Trinity.  In  the 
former  passage,  the  Spirit  is  represented  in  immediate  relation 
to  mdividual  men ;  but  this  view  is  corrected  by  an  accurate 
consideration  of  the  latter  passage.  For  if  the  Spirit  as  he  is 
in  himself,  is  as  such  in  particular  men,  how  shall  we  distin- 
guish him,  on  the  one  hand,  from  his  own  gifts,  which  consti- 
tute what  comes  from  him  and  belongs  to  particular  men  ?  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  he  be  taken  as  an  appropriate 
image  of  the  Moviij  in  case  we  consider  him  as  personally  so 
divided  and  multiplied  ? 

Hence  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Sabellius'  view 
must  have  been  for  substance  as  foUows,  and  that  it  may  be 
thus  represented.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  only  in  be- 
lievers, his  opponents  held.  But  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  such 
dwelt  personally  in  particular  individuab,  could  not  have  been 
held  by  Sabellius ;  for  then  he  would  have  represented  him 
as  manifold/  And  since  the  Godhead,  as  viewed  by  him,  was 
the  same  in  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  therefore  every  par- 
ticular individual  thus  dwelt  in,  would  have  been  a  Christy  [be- 
cause God  would  be  in  him].  Consequently  Sabellius  could 
have  supposed  only  that  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  community  of 
Chrisdans,  i.  e.  the  church,  as  one  in  one.  But  ev^ry  spiritual 
ivpofug  of  believers,  with  whom  the  Spirit  that  animated  the 
whole  connected  himself,  was  a  xagiafia^  i.  e.  a  peculiar  exer- 
tion of  the  active  power  of  the  Spirit,  whose  being  or  presence 
therein  was  circumscribed  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

This,  rightly  made  use  of,  may  affi)rd  us  now  some  of  the 
needed  explanation  in  respect  to  Sabellius'  mode  of  represen- 
tation. The  Spirit  developed  himself  as  xugiafia^  only  as  he 
united  himself  with  the  psychological  powers  or  functions-  of 
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men,  and  manifested  himself  in  this  way.  In  like  manner  the 
simple  Unity  of  the  Godhead  becomes  oxfifi«  or  ngoatanop  (in 
the  sense  which  Sabellius  attached  to  these  words),^  only  by  un- 
ion with  something  else,  but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to  su£br  no 
change  in  itself;  even  as  the  Spirit  remains  one  and  the  same, 
ID  all  the  diversity  of  ;t^/a/iora  which  it  bestows. 

The  self  same  one  Godhead,  then,  when  developed  in  the 
person  of  the  Redemer,  is  according  to  him  the  second  ngoam- 
now  in  the  Trinity ;  but  still  without  undergomg  any  change  of 
its  own  proper  nature  bv  this  union.  This  seems  to  be  equiv* 
alent  to  saying,  that  before  unbn  with  the  Redeemer,  thb  sec* 
ond  person  as  such  (hot  '  idiaw  tfjg  ^elag  ovalag  lug^gaipiiv) 
had  DO  proper  existence.  Once  united,  however,  the  sta^e  or 
condition  that  ensues  is  abiding ;  and  the  one  and  the  same 
Godhead  developed  himself,  therein  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  long 
as  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  exists,  or  (as  we  have  seen 
above)  so  long  as  his  office  continues ;  and  all  the  virtues  and 
active  powers  of  the  Redeemer,  while  this  second  ngoaamow  thus 
developes  itself  m  him,  stand  in  the  relation  to  him  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  do  to  the  Spirit  himself. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  one  and  the  same  Grod  unites  him- 
self with  the  church,  he  becomes  the  third  person,  the  Spirit, 
who  developes  himsdf  by  the  abundance  of  gifts,  which  have  a 
kind  of  organized  symmetry  or  relation,  la  and  by  himself, 
however,  the  one  God  remains  in  this  case  unchanged  and  undi- 
vided. Here  also  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  become 
a  peculiar  ngoonmov^  before  that  community  existed  wherein  he 
operates  and  dwdls  in  his  peculiar  manner,  viz.  the  church. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  plain,  that  whether  Sabel- 
fios^held  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  same  as  to 
mf€Vfia  f  0  Syiov,  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  he  acknowl- 
edged a  true  church  under  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  still  remains,  how  the  penonality  of  the  Father 
was  cofutkuted.  If  this  sustamed  a  relation  to  the  UniQr,  such 
as  that  sustained  by  the  other  persons,  in  what  way  was  the 
Godhead  affected,  or  how  did  it  develope  itself,  in  order  to  be 
called  Fo^Aer? 

•  'j&mi  jopYB  irvnomatw  tap  nQoawtttp  ipctnXaafMp  ovSi  o  So- 
fiiUiog  na^finiavto^  i^ninf  top  onnop  ^%w  ha  x^  vnomtfdpi^  orta,  n.  t. 
L  BasU.  Ep.  210.  [Since  Sabellius  himself  did  not  reject  the  forma- 
tion of  persons  that  did  not  convey  the  Idea  of  hypostasis,  saying  that 
the  same  God,  being  one  in  substance,  etc.**]  ^ 
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To  tfaeie  quMtioDS  we  htm  no  datM  which  wiH  ibntth  m 
wkh  uk  explick  answer.  We  must  therefere  renn  to  anekgjr. 
If  the  seccmd  penoo  as  sudi  developes  himself  in  the  panoQ 
and  office  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  the  Spfarit»  as  diird  person^ 
devekqpes  himself  in  giving  to  men  spirkual  life  and  sanctifion- 
tion,  and  for  tUs  purpose  dwelb  in  beWers ;  then,  if  the  appro- 
priate office  of  the  Father  as  svch  is  creatbn  and  presenratioo 
and  legation,  (which  comprises  e?erj  tfamg  that  may  be  onlj 
for  spiritual  pmposes  and  jet  not  inchide  rederapdon  its^ 
but  only  what  is  preparatory  to  it),  it  follows  that  we  most  come 
to  thu  condunon  respecting  the  Father,  viz.  that  one  and  the 
same  God  so  unites  with  the  world,  [i«  e.  derelopes  himself  bj 
acticm  m  and  upon  it],  that  he  becomes  the  first  person  or  the 
Fadier,  manifested  by  all  the  powers  of  life  and  animatioD 
which  form  the  organic  structures  of  the  onivefse ;  and  tlwse 
stand  related  to  him  as  their  Father,  in  such  a  manner  as  th« 
]^9ftata  of  the  Spirit  stand  related  to  him«  Before  the  crea- 
tion of  die  world,  dien,  according  to  his  view,  he  was  not  Fath- 
er, strictly  q[>ealdng,  but  the  pure  divine  Unity,  not  yet  devel- 
oped, but  existing  io  and  by  himself. 

No  one  however  must  here  admit  the  idea,  that  Sabelfins  re- 
garded the  worid  as  pre-existing  in  its  chaotic  elemrats,  ^as  An- 
axagcMras  supposed  it  did,  before  the  voig  acted  npon  it),  and 
that  afterwaras  the  Godhead  arranged  and  adapted  it  for  use. 
Thb  would  be  altogether  against  analogy.  Sabdlius  did  not 
bold,  that  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  first  existed,  and  then 
the  Godhead  united  with  it ;  but  that  the  person  itself  sprung 
from  the  union.  Id  like  manner,  be  did  not  view  the  church 
as  first  having  existence,  and  then  the  Spirit  as  uniting  widi  it : 
bat  the  church  itself  took  its  rise,  and  the  peculiar  ne^^cMp^ 
of  the  Spirit  was  developed,  by  his  union  to  it.  )n  thu  way, 
every  devebpment  of  personalis  in  the  Godhead,  even  the  seo^ 
ond  and  third,  must  be  regarded  as  in  iu  nature  enaiive  ;  how 
anich  more  then  may  we  contemplate  the  first  person  in  this 
^t,  and  r^ard  the  rise  of  the  creation  and  the  becoming  a 
lather, as  coexisting,  or  as  resuhiiig  from  the  same  act. 

K  now  Sabellius  believed  that  the  worid  took  ks  rise  in  time, 
^although  we  know  nothing  certain  respecting  his  opinion  on 
mis  point,  nor  even  whether  he  made  it  a  question),  then  the 
first  member  of  the  Trinity  would,  b  this  respect,  have  been 
^together  like  tlie  others,  inasmuch  as  that  before  the  creation 
it  had  no  peculiar  iuQ$fQU(f>n*    Even  if  he  believed  that  the 
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worU  was  eternal,  adll  the  only  pomt  of  diflerence,  id  his  view, 
between  die  FaAer  and  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
would  have  been,  that  the  two  latter  had  a  definite  point  of  time 
at  wUch  they  began  to  develope  themselves,  but  the  former 
not  80.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case,  (which  however  b  by  no 
means  a  probable  one),  the  dissimilarity  between  the  persons 
would  have  been  almost  wholly  made  to  vanish,  by  reason  of 
the  exactly  similar  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  the  Unity. 

This  relation  itself,  as  viewed  by  Sabellius,  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  saying,  that  the  Most  High,  m  and  of  himself 
and  considered  apart  fix>m  the  idea  of  Trinity,  the  true  Mopig^ 
would  be  altogether  in  and  by  himself  and  altogether  uiduiown 
to  other  beings.  But  this  could  take  place  onfy^  on  condition, 
that  no  other  beings  besides  himself  had  an  existence.  The 
Trinity^  tkerrfare^  u  God  revealed  ;  and  each  member  of 
die  same,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  this  revelation.  The  Godhead, 
however,  in  each  of  these,  is  .one  and  the  same  and  not  a  differ- 
ent one ;  but  still,  it  is  never  revealed  to  us  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
as  it  is  developed  m  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Hence,  even  when  Sabellius  so  explains  a  particular  passage 
of  Scripture  as  if  he  took  away  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead,  he  does  this  because  he  appropriates  the 
sense  of  it,  (although  the  words  are  those  of  Christ),^  to  the 
Godhead  as  remaming  m  itself  one  and  the  same ;  so  that  one 
can  truly  say,  that  the  antithesis  between  Ood  unrevealed  and 
6pd  revealed  WB8  never  more  completely  and  stricthr  carHed 
out,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  Trinity,  than  by  Sabellius. 
Aoeording  to  him,  the  whole  Trinity  is  God  reveaUd;  but  the 
dinine  Being  as  he  is  in  and  ofhimseffand  in  hissimpk  unity^ 
is  Chd  concealed  or  unrevealea. 

It  needs  only  to  be  mentbned  in  order  to  be  plam  to  every 
one^  that  such  views  must  have  had  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  further  formation  of  doctrines  respecting  the  divine  attri' 
inieSf  if  it  had  only  been  considered  as  settled,  that  the  God- 
head in  itself  is  an  indescribable  and  simple  nature,  of  which  we 

*  Id  sine  dubio  restat  intelligi,  ut  unus  idemque  in  ae  ipso  manena, 
de  16  ipso  singukriter  dioere  videatur :  Ego  in  Patre,  et  Pater  in  me ; 
et,  Qui  me  vidif,  vidit  et  Patrem ;  Opp.  Athanas.  IL  p.  644  ['That 
nodoofacedly  yet  remains  to  be  understood,  that  he  who  continues  to 
be  one  and  the  same  in  himael^  should  appear  to  speak  in  the  singu- 
lar aumbereonceroiiig  himself:  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
inM;  and.  He  who  hadi  seen  me  bath  seen  the  Father.*] 
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cannot  affinn  that  it  is  compounded  of  substance  and  attributes ; 
and  that  all  attributes  belong  only  to  one  of  the  three  persons, 
or  to  all  three  in  common.  All  this,  moreover,  must  plainij 
have  remained  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oscillation,  so  long  as  tho 
Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  the  Father  who  is  only  one  of 
the  three  persons,  were  confounded  together. 

It  appears  also,  in  case  one  holds  fast  to  analogy,  that  all  liv- 
ing creatures  in  the  world  must  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  Fa- 
ther, as  the  gifts  and  graces  in  the  church  do  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
then  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  doctrine  respecting  sin  and  grace 
m  their  antithetic  relation,  would,  under  the  influence  of  such 
views,  have  obtained  a  more  simple  and  definite  development^ 
than  it  could  possibly  do  under  the  influence  of  the  Athanasian 
creed.  Yea  one  might  say,  perhaps,  that  then  a  more  certain 
and  immoveable  station  had  been  found,  which  was  intermediate 
between  the  Manichaean  yvwaig  on  the  one  hand,  (which  held 
the  Father  of  Jesus  and  the  iijfuovgyog  to  be  different  beings), 
and  the  aq>ilBia  [uniformity,  voidness  of  all  distbetion]  of  the 
Ebionites  on  the  other,  which  regarded  Christianity  only  as  a 
kind  of  purified  Judaism.  But  these  views  might  both  need 
some  further  development;  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
made  for  want  of  room. 

That  Sabellius  should  strenuously  insist  on  it,  that  (rod  un- 
revealed  or  the  Mopag^  and  God  revealed  or  the  TJ^W,  were 
not  different  but  one  and  the  same,  was  of  course  to  be  expect- 
ed. '  The  more  pure  his  theology  was  from  foreign  philosophy, 
(that  it  could  be  traced  to  the  Stoic  or  Heraclitan  School  was  a 
mere  phantasy  of  his  opponents),  the  more  would  he  be  desirous 
of  fully  satisfying  the  demands  of  Christian  belief ;  which,  with* 
out  some  such  limitation  as  that  just  mentioned,  was  in  danger 
of  falling  into,  or  rather  of  remaining  b  a  state  of  division  which 
could  not  be  healed.  With  such  views  as  he  entertained,  he 
was  fully  entided  to  employ  the  expression  6fioovaio$  respect- 
ing the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  fact  it  would  seem 
that  he  did  at  first  employ  it  in  a  sense  not  remote  from 
that  in  which  it  was  employed  m  die  Schools.*    But  that 

*  From  what  Hilary  says  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  one  may  conclude 
that  the  latter  made  use  of  the  expression  ofioovatog^  in  respect  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Hilary  (de  Synod.  86)  says :  Male  homousiim 
Samosatenus  coniessus  est ... .  octoginta  episcopi  oUm  respuerunt. 
['  He  of  Samosata  fraudulently  professed  his  belief  in  ofMoovoM . . . 
eighty  bishops  in  former  times  rejected  it*]     Many  places  in  Hilary 
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be  employed  the  formula  fiovoovolu,  iBome  btve  assumed  only 
through  mistake.^  ^  When  Basil,  however,  disputes  his  right  to 
flaake  use  of  oiiQovaioi,  and  claims  this  word  exclusively  for  his 
own  party,f  this  claim  rests  on  an  explanation  of  the  word  which 

appear  to  confirm  this  view ;  e.  g.  de  Synod.  81,  82. — Still  I  appre- 
hend that  Hilary  entertained  erroneous  views  respecting  the  opinioti 
of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  and  that  the  latter  leaned  much  more  to  the 
views  of  Artemon  and  Theodotns.  I  should  think  it  safer  to  hold  to 
what  Athanaidua  (de  Synod.  43)  has  sugirested :  ol  top  Sauoaatia  %a^ 
va^apt9gi,tienono,rQa<p<^Bgd(fnHacl^  A^m  ifiOirOawr  rip  viir 
tf  natqL  ['  The  bishops  who  condemned  him  of  ^funosata,  in  their 
writiog  with  regard  to  this  have  said,  that  the  Son  is  not  komooutian 
with  the  Father.*]  'This  must  be  compared  with  de  Svnodis  45.  47, 
Tov  noeilov  iToqiSiw^al  xz  ^ilortog  xal  Xiyortog,  «!  fuj  1^  ar&oiinov 
ykfwt»  o  jT^/ffTo;  ^eoff,  (Ajwrn  o/woveiog  iaxt  t^  ntnql,  x.  t.  iL  y  Paul 
vrisbing  to  play  the  sophist,  and  saying,  Unless  Christ  had  become 
God  tbrou^  the  incamatioo,  then  he  would  not  have  been  honuHmai' 
ca  with  the  Father'].  It  seems  to  result  from  this  comparison,  that 
Paul  said  to  his  opposers :  <  If  you  reject  my  views,  then  you  must 
maintain  that  the  Son  is  homoousiau  with  the  Father  ;*  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  assert,  [and  so  condemned  the  use  of  of«oou7«os, 
JO  such  a  sense  as  Paul  had  employed  it]. 

That  Paul  did  not  himself  invent  the  word  oftoowrio^  may  be  shewn 
from  Hilary,  who  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  rejected  it; 
and  this  a  long  time  before  the  eighty  bishops  condemned  PauL  [Di- 
onysias  died  about  341 ;  Paul  flourished  about  270].  Who  then 
faroagfat  o/ioowriog  into  use,  and  employed  it  in  contest  with  Diony- 
silts  ?  Plainly  it  must  have  been  Sabellius ;  who  is  the  only  man 
that  can  be  thought  of  as  referred  to  by  Basil  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  pvr  fth  avtuq&9  to  oitoowrlop  dia  tov  in*  a^mi<ru  %w  vnovta-^ 
9UW  xoM&g  avj^  Mjjr^ij/u^yoy,  Ep.  IX.  2.  ['  Now  indeed  condenming 
ifiociiru>tt  because  wickedly  perverted  by  him  in  respect  to  the  re- 
jecting of  the  hyposuises.*] 

Farther  back  than  this  dispute,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  doctri- 
nal use  of  ofioowriog, 

*  MtB  yiiq  vUmitoqu  ipgorovfur^  Ag  o{  ZctfiiXXiov,  Xfyorxtg  fiwoov^ 
Qiw  scoi  (An  o/ioovcior,  *al  h  tovt^  avaii^innfTtq  to  ilvat  v\6p  *  Athanas. 
£ipo&  Fid.  2.  [*  Neither  do  we  consider  him  as  Son-Father  (like  the 
Sabellians),  nor  aflirm  that  he  is  fiovoovatog  and  not  ofioovaiog^  and  by 
this  destroy  his  Sonship'].  Here  Uyomg  must  be  connected  with 
[nfiBt^]  qtgwovfup,  and  not  with  2a§ikkiok;  as  the  whole  connectioQ 
clearly  shews. 

f  "Ofoy  yitQ  fdetp  lAaUtp^  fifi  dvo  i^  hog  fi$QUT&irta  pou, . .  ov  yiq 
oM^a  Uyofitp  s.  t.  X.  Homil.  4.     ['  When  I  speak  of  one  subatanee, 
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is  nettber  gnminatical  nor  fitfoured  by  the  usus  loqaeodi  of  tbt 
fathers.  According  to  this  explanatioDy  the  Son  was  called 
ofiooiatog  with  the  Father,  because  he  bad  his  origm  from  tbt 
Father ;  in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  then,  could  not,  according  to  this  view,  be  Ofioovatog 
with  the  Son ;  because  he  originated  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  Father.  The^  Son  and  Spirit,  therefore,  were  more  prop- 
erly adikq>ol  than  6fiOOva$oi ;  and  conseauently  6noovaio$  coiud 
not  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Trini^ ;  which^  however,  was  asserted  by  the  opponenta  of  Sft- 
bellius  in  general. 

With  this  peculiar  mode  of  explammg  ofioovetog  no  paseaee 
of  any  writing  harmonizes,  which  stands  unconnected  with  the 

do  not  suppose  two  diTistons  of  one  thing ...  for  we  do  not  speak  ef 
itdtXipaf  twin  tking^.  But  this  apjiears  to  be  particularly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  objections  made  by  Paul  of  Samoeata  against  his  oppo- 
nents' TiewB,  riz^  that,  if  the  Son  is  ifwownog  with  the  Father,  then  a 
vn8^$(tir^  owio,  L  e.  a  substance  antecedent  to  diem,  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  which  both  participate. 

One  must  compare  here  Athanasius  (de  Synod,  45),  where  be  says: 
oimovr  oftoovinog  ivn  t^  nen^l,  xo*  iviyrn  t^Hf  w^his  eireii,  (tUm 
nQwiywfUrriP,  tag  di  dvo  i$  ixdrtfi,  ['  Therelbra  he  is  not  hemoouai- 
an  with  the  Father,  and  as  if  there  must  necesBarily  be  three  sob* 
stances,  one  precedent,  and  the  other  two  derired  from  it']  Just  aa 
if  he  ol3Jected  Sabellianism  against  them, — as  Basil  represents  it,  L  e. 
the  Moviq  as  being  the  antecedent  substance,  and  Father  and  Son  aa 
diTided  out  of  the  same. 

But  Basil  says  the  same  thing  still  more  definitely,  in  respect  to  Sa- 
belHus ;  Ep.  59.  For  first  he  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  M- 
lows :  ov  y^Q  ti  idd^  iXXtiloig  ofioawna  Uyatth  Sni^  %irig  vfieiA^- 
tpatrir  *  iXS  ototp  nai  to  oStwv  itai  to  ht  tov  attlov  tiip  vntt^^w  fym 
trig  ovT^s  vnaQxjl  <pwn»g,  ofioowrw  Xiyncu.  ['  For  net  things  that  ara 
twin  to  each  other  does  ofioowM  mean,  as  some  have  supposed ;  but 
when  both  the  cause,  and  that  which  has  its  subsistence  firom  the 
cause,  are  substantially  of  the  same  nature,  they  are  called  ofioovfrMx.' 
— ^TUs  is  beyond  all  question  a  forced  definition].  This  goes  direct- 
ly against  the  supposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Basil  then  continues : 
cAtfi  di  ^  <ptmi  (L  e.  in  the  sense  above  given)  *ai  to  tov  ^afitXXiov  no- 
mr  inctpoi^ovtai '  ivouifH  yitQ  t^g  tavtovfta  tijg  wtonwrtng,  so) 
9Ufiyu  ttXektr  tm  nqocwim  tintoic»  *  ov  yitq  mnm  loriy  Imnm  ofte- 
owTMP,  il£  htqof  ktiqa^,  [*  But  this  same  word  also  corrects  the  er- 
ror of  Sabellius ;  for  it  denies  a  sameness  of  substance,  and  presents 
a  perfbct  ooneeption  of  personality ;  fbr  the  same  thing  is  not  homo- 
ousian  with  itself  but  one  thing  with  another.] 
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itraiige  assertion  of  Basil.*  When^  however,  this  father  sajs* 
that  the  expression  ofio^voiog  must  lead  to  some  definitive  limi- 
tation of  Tt^oomoVf  Sabellius  would  by  no  means  be  displeased 
with  this.  How  could  he  have  pronounced  those  to  be  here- 
ties  who  deny  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,f  if  he  had  himself  made 
DO  distinction  between  them  ?  For  any  omission  to  make  this 
distinction  roust  have  been  altogether  a  denial  of  one  or  other 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

It  appears,  moreover,  and  I  trust  satisfactorilv  appears,  firom 
what  has  already  been  said,  how  definitely  Sabellius  distinguish- 
ed between  the  members  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  how  exactly  one 
may  define  the  peculiar  province  of  each  person,  according  to 
the  views  of  SabeUhis,  if  he  will  diligently  and  carefully  attend 
to  the  respective  characteristics  of  each. 

Still  we  know,  that  his  opponents  sometimes  accused  him  of 
only  denying  a  proper  hypostasis  in  the  Grodhead  while  they  ad- 
mit that  he  allowed  of  ngaaoma;  and  yet  at  other  times  they 
accuse  hfm  of  admitting  only  one  ngoowiov^  to  which  in  dififer- 
eot  relatk)ns  he  gave  different  names.  |     [How  can  these  seem- 

*  *0(too{/aw9  UytJm  to  tavtov  t^  (pvoBt  »al  rfj  iidUtttftt  iotoifaklonh' 
TM(  *  Greg.  Thau  mat.  de  Fide,  2.  [*  Homooiitian  that  is  called,  which 
b  without  variatioD,  the  same  in  nature  and  in  permanency '].-<^'OjUO- 
9Wi6v  i(niv  o  jov  airtov  imdixitcn  Xoyov.  %^g  ovalag  *  oioy  at^qwioi 
iv&Qianov  ovdiy  ^wtftiqu  xa&o  Sr&QOinog  iativ  .  . .  ovxoi  xal  S'tog  ^tov 
mfdiv  diaipi^Bi  17  S-tog  iarvif.  ['  Homooustan  is  that  which  has  the  same 
ratio  of  being ;  as  one  man  differs  not  from  another  in  the  particular 
of  being  a  man  ...  so  Grod  differs  in  nothing  from  God,  in  so  far  as 
Godhead  is  concerned*].     Every  where  one  finds  the  same  thing. 

t  Ego  tibi  Sabellium  lego,  anathema  dicentem  his  qui  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ausi  sunt  denegare ;  Biblioth.  Max.  Pat 
Lugd.  VIII.  p.  204.  ['  I  tell  you  of  Sabellius,  who  pronounced  an 
anathema  on  those  who  dared  to  deny  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.'] 

X  In  proof  of  the  first  accusation,  the  following  passages  may  be  no- 
ticed, in  addition  to  those  already  cited  above.  ^lovdawfios  itmv  i 
SjgfiiXXtfffiog  h  n^oaxfifjunt  X^$(rnuvt9fiov  ftp  iva/ytXiitt^  Mti^v/ftatt 
intiaayofie^og  *  o  yiiQ  tv  itQayfMa  nokvnqoawtw  Uyvtv  ntniqa  nm\  vlow 
nai  ayiov  nvrufM^  iux.L  Ba&  Ep.  210.  3.  ['  Sabellianism  is  Judaism, 
coming  privily  into  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  under  the  guise  of 
Christianity  ;  for  it  maintains,  that  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  although  consisting  of  diff*erent  persoos.*] 

In  proof  of  the  second^  the  following  passage  may  be  cited  from 
Atbanasius  de  Synod.  26 :  not  tovq  Uywiag  di  tov  ovror  nati^  nti 
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inglj  cmitradictory  accusations  be  accounted  for  ?]    In  some 
such  manner,  I  apprehend,  as  the  following. 

So  far  as  the  Trinity  is  related  to  Unity,  in  like  manner  as 
God  revealed  is  to  God  unrevealed ;  and  so  far  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  arises  from  a  union  of  the  Godhead  with 
something  that  is  without  it,  [e.  g.  its  union  with  the  human  na- 
ture, the  church,  etc.]  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  xagloiiotxa  of  the 
Spirit  arise  from  his  union  with  the  rational  faculties  or  powers 
oi  men — ^in  both  respects  each  member  of  the  Trinity  stands 
related  to  Unity,  as  that  which  is  external  stands  related  to  that 
which  is  internal.  This  relation  is  expressed  by  the  word  nAa- 
tvvia^av.  For  the  simple  nature  of  the  Godhead,  we  can  as- 
sume no  symbol  of  which  space  can  be  predicated,  except  a 
point  Now  if  a  point  be  developed,  it  must  be  by  extent,  i.  e. 
by  a  superficies  that  stands  related  to  a  point,  and  by  which 
only  a  point  is  presented  to  our  notice ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  in  its  simple  state  as  it  is  m  itself.  The  word 
nXaxwio^M,  employed  to  designate  as  it  were  the  development 
of  a  member  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  word  nQoaomov  employed 
to  designate  such  member  as  developed,  are  connected  tropical 
expressions ;  for  each  signifies,  as  it  were,  countenance  or  t^ii- 
€^e  presented  to  our  apprehension,  of  which  the  interior  part  or 

ttty  %a\  ayu)v  nvevfjia,  xa^  hog  xal  wv  avxov  itqiyfjiaTog  re  not  nQoad- 
nov  TO  tgia  ovo/uxia  aatfi&g  ixXaftfidvortog  . . .  rotoxnoi  yaq  uaiv  oL 
Ilajqtmaaaiavol  fdv  naqa  'Pm^udoig,  2apsXUovol  di  xalovfiBPOt  nag 
^fiiv.  ['  And  those  who  affirm  that  Father  and  Sod  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  the  same,  impiously  giving  out  three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  person  . . .  these  are  called  Patripassians  among  the  Romans, 
and  Sabellians  with  us.'].  So  again  in  his  Illinig  Om  nolL  VII.,  he 
s&ya^'^fiia  vnoaraaig,  xal  Iv  TQuawfioif  nqovwiov,  [*  One  hypostasis, 
and  one  person  with  three  names'].  So  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret.)  says : 
ffo»  toig  fih  [rov  ^afisUlov]  ^lovdaliov  ovdh  Sfutvov  dioauifdpovg  tvqfj- 
eu,  nXfjv  o(Tw  vnsQ  opofjuttfav  duKpiqavrm  fiovov,  ['  He  will  find  those 
fof  Sabellius'  party]  to  be  nothing  better  than  Jews,  except  that  they 
difier.  merely  in  name].  In  like  manner  Chrysostom :  ^afiiXXiog  yovr 
o  uiifivg  . . .  T^y  anb  x&v  (fjfuxtwp  tovttav  iyyvvrfia  ngog  top  yiytvnpio- 
ta  if^patrojUvfpf  tig  iaifitlag  vno&eaip  nal  hog  nqoatincv  ual  ftlag 
vjtoativt^  imovoutv  r^qnaatif  *  de  Sacerdot  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  409.  [Sa- 
bellius the  Libyan . . .  eagerly  seized  upon  the  proximity  to  him  who 
begat,  manifested  by  such  expressions,  [i.  e.  proximity  to  the  Fatl^er], 
to  make  out  an  impious  supposition,  even  the  notion  of  one  person  and 
one  hypostasis.']  See  also  the  same  author,  Horn.  cont.  Anom.  VII. 
4.  Tom.  I.  p.  507. 
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central-^point  (if  I  may  thus  speak),  must  present  itself  to  our 
apprehension. 

As  a  like  instance,  every  xagiafAa  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  kmd 
of  ngoamnov  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  the  nvivfia,  which  by  necessary 
supposition  is  discernible  in  each,  is  still  but  one  nQoarnnov  of 
the  Godhead* 

Sabellius  in  this  way  admitted  only  three  ngoaamaj  because 
as  a  Christian  he  acknowledged  only  three  ways  in  which  God 
had  specially  revealed  himself;  and  these  three  he  separated 
definitely  from  each  other.  This  definite  separation  was,  in  his 
view,  the  xiXila  rcuy  npoodnmp  iwoM,  [the  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  persons].  The  Son  was  not,  in  his  view,  the  same 
as  the  Father,  because  he  was  united  with  something  diflbrent 
bom  that  with  which  the  Father  was  united,  and  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere ;  and  nothing  but  misunderstanding  of  his  views, 
and  a  failure  to  make  a  distmction  between  the  Mopag  and  the 
Father,  could  accuse  him  of  an  opinion  opposite  to  this.  But  the 
real  Godhead  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  was,  in  his  view, 
one  and  the  same. 

When  the  ancient  fathers  come  out  with  their  proofs,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  Xoyog  and  aoq>ia  must  develope  themselves 
in  ^.subsiarUial  way  (ovaimdcig)^  for  otherwise  God  must  be  (m^ 
^iTog  [composite]  if  this  were  not  the  case,*  Sabellius  justly 
regarded  this  as  a  virtual  underinining  of  the  Christian  7|^««^, 
because  one  must,  [in  the  same  way  of  reasoning],  make  as 
many  yewrjfiata  [offipring,  emanations]  as  there  are  divine  at- 
tributes or  perfections.  Moreover  when  his  opponents  represett^ 
ted  the  Godhead  of  the  Logos  as  a  difierent  and  derived  one, 
he  must  needs  then  say,  that  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  sense 
he  could  not  didrmt  persons  in  the  Godhead.f    « 

That  he  even  affirmed,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  ngoaw- 
nov  in  the  Godhead,  I  do  not  believe ;  if  we  except  what  he 
may  have  said  respecting  the  period  before  the  incarnation. 
It  would  militate  against  the  meaning  of  nQOoomoVj  which  his 
adversaries  not  without  bitterness  attribute  to  him,  viz.  the  part 

*  See  Atbanas.  cont.  Ariao.  Orat.  IV.  1.  2. 

f  Ne  . . .  duos  Dihilominus  Deos  separatim  distinctoa  adserere  con- 
▼incaris,  aut . . .  nescio  quam  persouarum  biformitatem  portento  alicui 
similem  ;  Dtsput.  0pp.  Atbanas.  II.  p.  644.  [^  Lest  you  be  convicted 
of  putting  together  two  who  are  nothing  less  than  Gods  separately 
distinct;  or ...  I  know  not  what  kind  of  double-form  of  persons, 
like  to  some  monster.'] 
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wbich  the  Godbead  acts  m  respect  to  us  ;*  for  be  who  acts  anbf 
one  part,  does  not  in  the  proper  sense  act  any  part,  [i.  e.  be  sus- 
tains no  feigned  character].  More  than  this  Sabellius  surely 
meant,  when  he  spoke  of  three  persons  ;  for  union  with  di&rent 
objects  leads  to  diffierent  offices,  as  we  may  say ;  and  these 
must  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  realities  and  not  with 
mere  pretences.  Some  glimmerings  of  such  views  as  those  in 
Sabellius,  may  even  be  found  m  the  words  of  Basil  respecting 
him.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  word  ngoawnov  was  not  a 
peculiarity  of  Sabellius  himself,  but  he  borrowed  it  from  bis 
opponents ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  word  nXatvpitP  was 
probably  not  theirs  appropriately,  but  a  phrase  borrowed  firom 
Sabellius/j- 

The  efitort  to  make  out  an  antithesis  between  the  opinion  of 
Sabellius  and  the  language  of  didactic  theology  among  bis  oppo- 
nents, was  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  oscillating  sense  of  the 
terms  employed  for  this  purpose.  We  must  notice  in  particu- 
lar the  words  ovaiu^  vnootamg,  and  ngoamnop.  Both  parties 
were  at  that  time  agreed,  that  ovala  stands  for  that  which  is 
Unity  in  the  Trinity.  But  Sabellius  would  not  content  him- 
self with  a  loose  and  indefinite  Unity  of  being.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  community  of  essence  in  the  three,|  but  be 

*  Kal  viw  fup.  Tag  ncnQixif  kam^  nBQm^htin  (ptwiq^  Stop  tovrmt 
uatifig  fi  10V  n^oafanov  *  yvv  di  lag  vi^  nQsnovcag,  oroty  nf^g  riir  ^fu^ 
lif^av  inifdXtuiv  tj  Tcgog  alXctg  rivag  olxovofiixig  iye^ydag  vnofiairfi ' 
rvv  di  TO  tov  nrsvfifxrog  vnoSsvitT'&ai  nqovwiiiovy  x.  t.  I.  Basil.  Ep.214. 
['  And  now  be  takes  to  himself  bis  Father's  words,  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes  for  the  appearance  of  this  person;  and  then  those 
of  the  Son,  when  he  comes  down  to  exercise  his  care  over  us,  or  to 
put  forth  any  other  of  bis  energies  in  relation  to  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  anon  he  puts  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit']  To 
the  like  purpose  Hilary,  de  Trinit  VII.  39 ;  Non  enim  hie  per  demu- 
tationem  nominum  atque  specierum  Filius,  qui  via  est  et  Veritas  et  vi- 
ta, luimis  tbeatralibus  ludit,  etc  ['  For  this  Son,  who  is  the  way  and 
the  trudi  and  the  life,  does  not  act  the  part  of  mimic  stage-playersi  by 
a  change  of  names  and  appearances,  etc.'] 

f  Ouroi;  (ihf  ^iuig  tfg  w  t^v  Tgiada  ttiP  Morada  Ttlatvrofisr  idunli^i- 
tw,  nal  t^y  Tqiada  naXw  a/uUnov  tig  trjv  Movdda  avyxtq>aXatovfie&€U 
Dionysius,  in  Atbanas.  de  Sent.  Dionys.  p  So  we  extend  the  Unity 
into  a  Trinity  without  any  division  ;  and  again  we  comprehend  the 
Trinity  in  the  Unity  without  diminution.'] 

t  ^JlvniQ  0  to  KOtrop  t^g  avaUtg  (iti  ofioXoy&p,  ug  noXv&etntp  itmimu  * 
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ickno\dedged  only  one  and  the  same  essence  in  them ;  and 
this  one  essence,  accordmg  to  him,  was  not  in  the  three,  merely 
in  the  way  in  which  it  belongs  to  things  of  the  same  species.^ 
Consequently,  as  he  contented  himself  with  employing  the  word 
npoamnoy,  as  above  de6ned,  in  order  to  designate  the  members 
of  the  Vpidg,  the  principal  contest  turned  upon  the  words  vipta^ 
tapa$  and  vn6ata<ng, 

Sabellius  maintained,  that  as  the  Godhead  is  only  one  being, 
90  it  must  be  only  one  substance.  This  involves  the  idea,  that 
in  the  Godhead  itself  the  antithesis  between  the  general  and 
particular  [i.  e.  species  and  individual]  has  no  place ;  because 
those  who  made  a  distinction  between  ovaia  and  vnoaxaaig^ 
employed  the  latter  word  to  designate  separate  and  individual 
subsistence.  His  opponents  avowed  that  whoever  rejected  the 
peculiar  and  several  hjrpostases  of  the  Godhead,  the  same  could 
not  acknowledge  the  Grodbead  of  the  Son,  but  Judaized.f 
Sabellius  on  the  contrary  avowed,  that  whoever  maintained  the 
Godhead  in  the  Son  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  Father, 
(and  this  they  must  do  who  supposed  that  as  Godhead  it  had 
« something  idniC^v  in  itself),|  the  same  must  suppose  that  there 
are  many  Gods,  although  partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

Consequently  Sabellius  could  admit  three  ngoamna^  but  not 
three  hypostatic  ones.  His  opponents,  therefore,  with  whom  the 
idea  of  hypostatized  ngoacana  was  altogether  predominant,  rep- 
resented him  as  holding  to  only  one  ngoomnoPj  to  which  he 
gave  several  appellations.^     Some  ground,  however,  there  may 

B&ail.  Ep.  210.  ['  So  that  he  who  does  not  confess  a  coanmunity  of 
substance,  falls  into  polytheism/]     * 

*  T(fiwp  /e  xerra  aXtj&tuxp  vipioimonf  Ip  to  eldoi  sm^otifur  *  Athanas. 
coDt.  Sabell.  Greg.  12.  ['  We  consider  the  kind  as  one,  in  the  three 
truly  existing  substances.'] 

t  'O  TO  IdMi^p  J&9  vnoaxaimar  fc^  dtdovg,  ilg  tor  ^lovdaurfiop  vno^pi-' 
qnai  *  Basil.  £p.  210.  5.  ['  He  wbo  does  not  concede  the  peculiarity 
of  the  hypostases,  i.  e.  persons,  in  the  Godhead,  is  Inclined  to  Juda- 
ism.'] 

t  Indiflcretae  et  indissimilis  in  Patre  et  Filio  naturae,  irapie  arripu- 
it  unionem  ;  Hilar,  de  Trinit.  ['  Who  has  impiously  taken  away  the 
union  of  the  undivided  and  not  unlike  nature  which  is  in  the  Father 
and  tbe  Son.*] 

$  El  dk  TO  hy  didrvfioTf  SafitlXlov  to  iniv^devfui '  Athanas.  cont. 
Arain.  Orat  IV.  9.  [^  But  if  it  is  one  thing  with  two  names,  this  is 
the  plan  of  Sabellius.'] 
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ha^e  been  for  such  an  allegation.  SabelCus  may  easily  be  imag- 
ined to  have  affirmed,  that  what  is  ngoamtvp  to  us,  is  only 
C¥Ofta  in  respect  to  the  Mopag  itself,  which  does  not  admit  of 
real  manifoldness.  By  this  he  might  appear  strongly  to  deny 
the, original  and  eternal  objectivity  of  separate  members  of  the 
Trint^,  [i.  e.  personality  in  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself  or  as 
3fovag]  ;  which  bis  opponents  affirmed  by  the  assertion  of  pe- 
culiar hypostasis  in  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself.  But  Sabel- 
lius  can  never  have  employed  Svofia  and  ngoamnov  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  the  one  to  indicate  manifoldnessj  and  the 
other  to  designate  unity. 

Surveying  now  the  contest  from  this  central  point  which  has 
been  brought  to  view,  and  to  which  every  thing  on  all  sides 
converges,  it  would  seem  that  Sabellius  maintained  the  Trinity 
to  exist,  as  such,  only  in  relation  to  the  various  methods  and 
spheres  of  action  belonging  to  the  Godhead.  In  governing  the 
world  in  all  its  various  operations  on  finite  beings,  the  Godhead 
is  FcUher.  As  redeeming,  by  special  operations  in  the  person  of 
Christ  and  through  him,  it  is  Son.  As  sanctifying,  and  in  all 
its  operations  on  the  community  of  believers,  and  as  a  Unity  in 
the  same,  the  Godhead  is  Spirit. 

In  opposition  to  this,  now,  the  then  dominant  Symbols  of  the 
church  maintained,  that  there  is  a  Trinity  in  the  Grodhead 
which  is  purely  internal ;  that  there  is  something  that  was  ori- 
ginally distinct  and  separate,  independently  of  all  the  operations 
of  the  Godhead  ;  that  the  Godhead  was  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  itself  and  from  eternity,  and  would  have  been 
such  had  there  been  no  creation,  or  had  it  never  united  itself 
with  our  nature,  nor  ever  dwelt  in  the  community  of  believers. 

If  now  we  ask  the  question :  On  the  ground  that  this  is  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  systems,  what  means  the  accu- 
sation of  irreligion  which  was  brought  against  the  doctrine  of 
Sabellius  ?*  Wherein  now  consists  his  blasphemy  of  the  Father, 

*  Iltgl  /ag  tov  vvy  nwr^hrtoq  ip  tfj  IlxoXBfiatSi  tijg  JUsnanolamQ 
JHyiAtaoq  ovxoq  iatfiovg  xat  filaaq>tifjLlar  noXXfjv  ^ovro;,  7t$Qt  tov  nop- 
TOx^cTTOf  o(  S'eov  xal  nixtQog  jov  ixvqlov  ^fioip  X,  Xgimov,  amarlap  r» 
noXXfjv  ^oyro^  nt(^l  ftovoysvovg  naMg  avrov  xal  nqonotoxov  naai^ 
xiicftogy  xov  ivav-d^Qomrjaartog  loyov,  avawrdrfirloty  di  tov  ayiov  nysvfto^ 
Tog  '  Dionys.  Alex.,  id  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  VII.  6.  ['  In  respect  to  the 
doctrioe  which  has  been  got  up  in  Ptolemais  of  the  Pentapolis,  which 
i8  impious,  and  contains  much  blasphemy  respecting  the  almighty 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  much  unbelief  re- 
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exc^t  that' he  did  not  regard  hiniy  whom  be  coQ^dered  as  one 
member  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  the  author  of  the  other  two 
members ;  for  tliis  his  opponents  maintained  ?* 

Here  Sabellius  might  come  in  and  with  as  good  a  right  say, 
that  the  assertions  of  his  opponents  are  blasphemy  against, the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  yea,  against  the  Trinity  itself ;.  inasmuch  as  they 
make  two  members  of  the  Trinity  have  a  part  in  the  divine 
Unity,  only  through  the  causality  of  the  other  member. 

How  can  any  one  jusdy  say,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  only  begotten  Son  {nals  fiovoyfviig)^  who  acknowl- 
edges that  what  is  appropriately  Son  in  him  is  the  only  begot'- 
ten;  since  the  Godhead  exists  in  no  other  individual  being  in 
this  peculiar  way,  but  in  him  alone  ;  and  who,  with  all  this,  still 
does  not  concede  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Father  ? 

Or  how  can  he  be  accused  of  want  of  feeling  in  respect  to 
the  honour  of  the  Spirit,  who  beholds  in  his  gifts  and  graces 
the  purest  resemblance  of  the  arcana  of  the  Godhead,  and  who 
looks  on  all  these  resemblances  with  the  highest  gratitude  and 
joy? 

But  perhaps  we  may  find  the  right  key  to  unlock  the  secret 
of  the  accusations  against  Sabellius,  and  of  his  being  rejected 
as  a  heretic,  (although  this  did  not  take  place  by  the  act  of  any 
cotemporary  Synod),  in  a  passage  of  Basil ;  who  declares,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  accord  in  the  usual  doxology^ 
who  does  not  hold  fast  within  his  own  mind  the  ideas  of  the 

specting  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  first  born  of  all  creation,  and  much 
stupidity  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit.']— Hilary  (de  Synod.  26)  says  : 
Idciro  ne . . .  haeresis  unionis  iiTeperet,  baec  impietas  damnatur,  etc. 
['Therefore,  lest  the  heresy  of  the  union  (SabelJianism  as  he  viewed 
it)  should  creep  in,  this  impiety  was  condemned,  etc.']  And  again : 
Hinc  et  Sabellius,  dum  quod  'Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus,'  non  intelli- 
git,  sine  Deo  Patre  et  sine  Deo  Filio  est ;  Ibid.  ['  Hence  Sabellius, 
also,  while  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  /  and  my  Father  are  one,  is 
without  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.']  Again  (ad  Const  II.  9) 
he  says  that  which  reminds  one  of  the  manner  in  which  TertuIUan 
handles  Praxeas.  And  certainly  Hilary  would  not  have  conceded 
that  Sabellius  belicTed  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  this  passage  bad  led  him 
to  ^>eak  of  this  subject. 

*  For  example :  il£  ttrn  fih  o  nrom}^,  xiXtiov  %xviv  to  Avai  Tutt 
imXkifjtiq,  ^l^a  *ai  nrjpi  to!)  vlov  xoil  tov  Ttrtvfiotog  *  Athanas.  cont. 
SabeL  Greg.  II.  [*  fiut  the  Father,  who  has  perfect  Being  without 
toy  thing  lacking,  is  the  root  and  fountain  of  the  Son  and  Spirit.*] 
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pecultarities  of  each  member  of  the  Trinity  wttfacmt  miztare  or 
confusion  of  them.* 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  affirmations  of  such  a  nature  m  a  serious 
way,  yet  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  some  attention.  That  the 
numerous  Sabellian  churches  did  not  thbk  with  Basili  and 
omitted  the  doxobgy  as  at  variance  with  their  doctrine,  is  in- 
deed certain ;  for  this  could  not  remain  unobserved.  But  th^ 
ascription  of  glory  and  thanksgiving  contained  in  the  doxo- 
logy,  has  always  a  relation  to  the  beneficence  and  to  the  sav- 
ing operations  of  the  particular  members  of  the  Trinity ;  and 
as  the  appropriate  authors  of  these,  SabeUius  definitely  distin- 
guished these  members.  With  him  it  was  a  peculiar  union  of 
the  Grodhead  with  something  else ;  easily  and  simply  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, which  defined  the  province  of  each  member  of  the 
Trinity.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Unity  might  be  %]on6ed 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  in  this  glorification  the  whole 
of  Christian  piety  might  be  concentrated,  as  believed  both  in  the 
fiovagxia  and  in  the  oixovofAta, 

If  now  a  question  be  raised  here,  respecting  limitations  of  a 
transcendental  nature ;  then  Sabellius  might  well  have  asked, 
how  he  who  prayed  to  the  Son,  could  pray  to  a  Godhead  that 
was  begotten  ;  and  he  who  prayed  to  the  Spirit,  could  pray  to  a 
divme  nature  proceeding  in  an  indescribable  manner  from  the 
Father ;  and  yet  the  petitioner  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  sep- 
arate the  one  from  the,  other  [as  he  was  required  to  do],  when 
at  the  very  same  time  also  he  was  required  to  consider  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  as  unlike  to  any  thing  human,  which  of  course 
made  it  inconceivable  and  indescribable  to  him  ? 

The  objection  moreover  made  to  Sabellius,  he  might  disprove 
or  reply  to,  if  he  chose ;  and  no  one  can  make  it  out,  that  any 
injury  would  have  accrued  to  Christian  piety  in  consequence  of 
his  doctrinal  opinions. 

Still  less  can  be  be  accused  of  Judaizing,  This  couki  be 
said  only  of  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Grodhead  of 
Christ,  from  Artemon  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  to  others  still 
later  and  of  the  like  sentiment.     From  these,  now,  Sabellius 

*  *AiMi^€tvop  yiif  i»ii  h  toig  Ixaorov  idwfMiai  rijv  diavounf  yspofdwipr 
iavyz^tov,  dwriSiivai  natql  xal  vi^  xal  at/Ui  Tnftvftatt  Tf)y  do^loyUtw 
inonlfiQwrat  *  Ep.  210.  4.  ['  It  is  impossible  that  one,  who  has  not 
hit  mind  freed  fix>in  confusion  respectiug  the  peculiarities  of  each  per- 
son, should  be  able  fully  to  accord  with  the  dozology  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit'] 
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was  as  far,  or  even  further,  removed  than  his  exponents ;  al- 
though the  latter,  through  ignorance,  sometimes  rank  him  with 
the  aforesaid  Paul.*  Sabellius  not  only  acknowledged  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  but  he  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  in  com- 
parison with  him  even  the  Athanasifins  are  Judaizers.  For  in- 
asmuch as  these  maintam,  that  even  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  Son  was  acknowledged,  they  do  in  a  great  measure  remove 
the  essential  difference  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Sa- 
bellius, however,  denied  that  the  Son  was  revealed  under  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  he  avows  his  b^ef  that  this  divine  revela- 
tion commenced  with  the  new  dispensation.  Consequently  he 
must  have  regarded  Judaism  as  less  complete  and  satisfactory, 
than  his  opponents  seem  to  have  done. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  quoted  above  naturally  gives  occa- 
sion to  conclude  this  essay,  by  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  the 
historical  relations  suggested  in  the  view  that  has  been  taken. 
Before  I  make  some  remarks,  as  I  intend  in  the  sequel  to  do, 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  celebrated  teacher  opposed  Sabel- 
lius, we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  SabeUian 
views,  in  cnrder  to  render  them  more  complete  and  explicit. 

The  whole  form  of  the  Sabellian  doctnne,  as  we  have  traced 
it  from  its  beginnings,  might  have  arisen  m  and  by  itself,  with- 
out having  been  evoked  by  doctrinal  strife ;  for,  in  order  to  form 
such  views,  one  needed  only  to  take  into  consideration  the  views 
that  are  common  to  all  Christians  respecting  a  revelation  through 
Christ  and  belief  in  Christ,  and  also  what  Scripture  and  history 
inform  us  respecting  the  gUts  and  graces  of  the  Spn*it.  That 
such  views  as  those  of  Sabellius,  however,  were  from  the  but- 
set  formed  in  the  wayof  antithesis  to  the  Nazarean  opinions  re- 
specting Christ,  I  trust  is  sufficiendy  clear  ;  for  those  opinions, 
b  themselves  regarded'  and  literally  understood,  cannot  be 
^ewed  as  consistent  with  Christianity.  It  is  only  when  those 
who  advocate  them  shew,  by  their  lives,  that  they  possess  a 

•  SapHXiog  8i  tov  SafiOfTortkag  navlov  xal  xm  %tn  onnop  ijTi9$99Uh- 
TO*  rifw  ypwfiTiP '  Athanas.  cont.  ApoUin.  II.  4.  [*  Sabellius  ditclosed 
the  same  views  as  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  adherents.']  But 
the  Tiew  which  Athanasius  here  exhibits  of  Paul,  does  not  accord 
with  what  we  learn  respecting  him  from  other  sources  which  ara 
autheotic  The  only  point  of  union  between  him  and  Sabellius  was, 
that  both  denied  the  derivation  of  a  hypostadcal  Logos  out  of  the 
Godhead. 
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Christian  sfMrit,  i.  e.  wben  thor  Kves  ue  better  than  dieir  doc- 
trine, that  thay  can  be  regarded  as  Christians. 

That  such  an  antithesis  was  a  matter  of  deaigQ,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact,  that  Noetus,  as  soon  as  he  was  attacked, 
alleged  his  opposition  to  the  Nasaraean  views  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence, and  potitto  his  own  account  as  a  matler  of  credit.*  It 
would  evttn  seem,  that  he  gave  tins  turn  to  hb  explanation  of 
the  devebfrnient  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ,  viz.,  that  it  was  like 
the  ancient  the&phaniei,  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  its 
credibilior  more  striking  than  be  could,  it  he  asfwmifri  the  incar- 
natk»  of  tbe  IKviniQr  as  being  a  ^k^  entirely  unique  in  its  kmd. 
But  of  any  influence  of  opposite  doctrines  upon  thdr  exprea- 
sioDS  and  formulas,  I  can  find  no  certain  endenoe  in  what  is 
said  of  Noetus,  Praxeas,  or  Beryll. 

Tbe  iiirtfaer  development  of  views  Uce  those  of  SabelHns, 
from  tbe  time  of  Beryll  down  to  the  period  in  which  SsbeUkis 
bimsdf  flourished,  proceeded  witbont  much  hindrance,  inas- 
much as  it  took  place  in  a  regkxi  remocefirora  tbe  theatre  of  the 
earlier  theologbal  contests.  Even  in  the  case  of  Sabelliua  bioH' 
self,  so  far  as  one  can  gather  iiiom  tbe  scanty  notices  we  have 
of  him,  it  is  easy  to  separi^e  those  formulas  and  phrases  which 
arose  from  the  beat  of  contest,  from  those  which  did  not ;  and 
auch  a  process  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of 
evidence,  which  would  satisiactorily  disclose  the  freedom  and 
consistiency  of  his  views. 

But  whence  came  another  polemic  syettem  of  doctrine,  oppo- 
sed to  all  views  like  those  of  Sabdiius,  but  wbich  still  did  not 
originate  from  c^qposition  to  these,  views  nor  was  directly  occa- 
sioned by  them  ?  We  can  hardly  give  it  any  other  name,  than 
thepolanic  $yitem  of  the  MexanAine  School;  for  out  of  this, 
and  as  its  advocates,  came  forth  Origen  aeamst  Beryll,  and  Di- 
onysius  against  Sabellius.  In  regard  to  Hippolytus,  the  oppo* 
sent  of  Noetus,  we  do  not  know  from  whence  he  was ;  and 
Tertullian,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  connected  with  the  School 
in  question  only  in  an  indirect  way.  Yet  both  of  these  last  na- 
med writers  were  filled  with  Alexandrine  views ;  and  (what  is 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  present  purpose^  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  Logos  sprang  ni6«tonha%  {ovaiaimg)  from  tbe 
Godhead,  and  that  this  derivation  itself  constituted  the  Godhead 

*  Tlo^  nooAv  notm,  SofmCw  xip  X^unip  ;  Hippolytui^  cost  Noib. 
tarn,  1.     ['  What  evil  than  do  I  commit,  by  glorifying  Christ  T] 
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of  the  Son,  which  was  only  an  exaet  copjr  of  the  original.  With 
these  views  the  doctrine  of  Beryll,  viz.,  that  the  appropriate 
Sonship  of  Christ  commenced  in  time,  did  not  at  all  harmonise. 
Origen  therefore  came  out  against  it,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  m 
knowledge  of  it. 

StiH  less  did  the  more  mature  and  more  completd^  fimned 
system  of  Sabelfitis  agree  with  Alexandrine  views.  It  threaten- 
ed, moreover,  to  become  a  popnlar  system.  Against  this  Dbny- 
sius  came  forth,  in  defence  oi  the  common  views  of  die  Alex- 
andrine School  that  had  been  cherished  from  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment ;  with  moderation,  indeed,  as  to  his  ecclesiastical  acts^  in- 
asmuch as  he  did  not  excommunicate  the  [Sabellian]  Pentapo- 
litan  churches,  nor  their  officers ;  but  still  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  as  the  vehement  passage  above  quoted  (p.  70)  fully 
evinces.  This  vehemence  of  feeling  added  to  the  difficulties 
that  already  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Alexandrine  system ; 
akhough  what  Dionysjus  says,  is  all  of  it  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  School  at  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  theory  which  Dionysius 
has  presented  to  view  and  placed  in  a  strong  light,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  which  Arius  afterwards  maintained  against  the* 
formulas  of  the  SabelKans. 

One  exami^  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  at- 
tends his  views.  He  predicates  ayevpiiala  only  of  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  of  the  Grodbead.  Now  if  the  fact  of  being 
wibegotten  is  a  matter  essential  to  (jodhead,  ^which  Dionysius 
assumes),  then  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  wbtcb  is  begotten  of 
course  cannot  be  a  partaker  in  one  essential  attribute  of  Divini- 
ty.* Of  course  also,  accordin^^  to  thb  view,  the  Son  eannot 
be  derived  substantiaUy  {ovamdcus)  from  the  Unity  or  Paternity, 
but  must  be  formed  in  some  other  way,  or  created  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  and  consequently  his  essence  must  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Unity,  [i.  e.  he  could  not  be  truly  and  ova^ctdde  Grod.] 

Even  the  friends  of  Dionysius  concede  that  he  has  here  ex- 
posed himself;  and  they  merely  aUege,  in  the  way  of  reply,  that 
what  is  said  in  the  heat  of  contest  must  not  be  urged  to  the  let- 
ter.f    But  after  all,  the  views  of  Dionysius  agree  too  well  with 

*  £t(dif  yaq  mno  ityiwrfiip  iirn  6  ^do^  na^  owrla  ieth  ovrof;,  Aq 
Sp  ikoh  TK  If  irm^loi  n.  j.  L  Dionysius,  in  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
VII.  18.  [^  If  now  God  is  that  which  is  unbegotten,  and  o/eyri^cr^ 
as  one  may  say,  belongs  svAstaniUatty  to  him,  etc'] 

t  9mit  xovTor  h  inunok}  top  fjuouxgltipf  Jumwiop  u^^pdvai  nolfjfut 
mHymgwp^lpmjiy^ptoi  &90v,  (iffn  Si  ^wu  &iw  alia  ihw  nmi 
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the  general  teocnr  of  the  Alexandrine  doctrine,  to  admit  sueb  an 
apology  to  have  much  currency.    Arius  himself  says,  plainly 

cvaUxv  avsop  that  roD  nar(f6g  . . .  sro2  fyQWptp '  ofioloyovfuif  noi  ^fuig 
AfM  xounmpf  iJiioToXiip  ainov  *  AtbaDas.  de  8dntent.  Dionys.  4.  [*  They 
■ay  that  the  late  Dionysias  aflkmed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  created  and 
produced,  and  that  he  was  not  by  his  nature  the  same  in  subatance  as 
the  Father,  but  something  different  from  him  . .  .  and  that  he  even 
wrote  after  this  tenor.  And  we  confess  that  there  is  such  an  epistle 
of  his.']  The  image  from  Dionysius,  so  often  urged  by  others,  re- 
specting the  vintner  and  the  vine,  I  shall  the  less  insist  upon,  because, 
confounding  two  different  parables,  he  seems  to  have  designed  to  ex- 
press nothing  more  than  a  dissimilarity  in  general ;  as  sometimes 
represented  by  Christ  himself. — ^Eneidii  yig  uqnw  ^  JSafitlUw  oUpi^- 
irig,  fiyayicaa^ri . . .  Ta  ap&qwrhotg  xdl  tvul&g  tm^)  to^  ^tnfJQo^  ti^^ 
fifira  ^Upat  nai  uvtm  *  Ibid.  9.  ['  For  when  the  Sabellian  heresy 
crept  in,  he  (Dionysius)  was  compelled  to  throw  out,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  Saviour  m  an  ordinary  way 
and  after  the  manner  of  men.']-^Ibid.  6,  <A  del  da  ri  %ai  ohcoroiilcaf 
yga(p6fiBva  xal  yivofuvOj  Javia  xaxorgoniag  dixead-at^  xal  ilg  tr^p  iditxp 
TxaoTov  fhuiv  povlTiaiv,  ['  It  is  not  becoming,  moreover,  to  take  those 
things  in  a  bad  way,  which  are  written  and  said  respecting  the  gospel- 
dispensarion  ;  nor  for  each  one  to  force  them  to  conform  to  his  own 
wishes.*] — So  Basil  also  says  of  him :  axBdor  yaq  tavxrivl  rriq  vvv  tw- 
Qii&(^Xkw(dvr^  wnfidag  tijg  noni  to  ivofioiop  U/m,  ovjog  ioriv  oaayn 
^jfuig  tfffuv  6  itffmog  toc  arUi^/xona  naqwrx^^  *  f>^^w  ^^  ^^  atpodgm  fiav-^ 
lt(r&at  nvaxdifHv  Tip  SafisXXU^  . .  .  ^  re  Toaoxnor  H^agxovp  dsS^ou,  oti 
ov  tavjov  t0  vnotatiusvtj^  nvtiiq  xal  vtog,  xal  tavta  ^x^*v  xoja  %ov  filaa^ 
iftjfjLOVPTog  til  ptxrfttiQMt,  ['  For  this  one  (Dionysius)  is  almost  of  the 
same  impious  sect  which  is  now  so  much  talked  of^  that  (I  mean) 
which  asserts  dissimilarity.  So  ftir  as  we  know,  he  first  ftirnished 
the  seed.  The  ground  of  this  was,  his  earnest  desire  to  restrain  Sa- 
bellius  ...  to  do  which  it  would  have  sufficed  to  shew,  that  Father  and 
Son  are  not  the  same  in  substance ;  and  this  would  have  ensured  the 
victory  over  the  blasphemer*].  All  this  is  flat  enough ;  for  on  the 
ground  that  vnox$lfupoy  is  made  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  Sabelliua 
might  easily  admit  it,  because  he  would  concede,  that  some  things 
might  be  said  of  the  Son,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Father.-^ 
Again,  £p.  92,  o  di,  lira  naru  haqy&q  xal  ix  xov  niQhrrog  j^oMQcnp^ 
ovx  Hsf^onjia  (tovor  ttav  vnoaxdanav  t^stai^  aHa  xal  oiftrlag  dmt^vv^ 
xal  dwafjumg  vq>s<np,  xal  do^g  naQaXXayi}v.  [*  fiut  he  (Dionysius)  that 
he  might  certainly  and  superabundantly  get  the  better  of  his  opponent, 
not  only  maintained  a  diversity  of  hypostasis,  but  also  a  difference  of 
substance,  and  a  diminution  of  power,  and  a  diversity  of  glory.']  But 
all  this,  not  even  omlag  dhatpoqav  excluded,  is  contained  or  implied  in 
the  passages  of  Origan  and  Clement  above  cited. 
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enough,  that  he  only  wishes  to  preserve  fully  and  truly  the  doc- 
trine for  a  long  time  held  by  the  clergy  at  Alexandria ;  and  in 
later  times,  the  Arians  often  make  their  appeal  to  the  views  of 
Dionysius. 

On  die  whole,  one  may  truly  say  that  the  Alexandrine  views, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  contest  against  Sabel- 
lianism,  were  Avian  views.  Plainly  the  Alexandrine  fathers 
misunderstood  Sabellius.  They  designed  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  dividing  that  which  was  homogeneous  in  the  Godhead ; 
but  SabeDius,  in  fact,  never  affirmed  nor  taught  this.  Arius, 
however,  could  think  of  nothing  but  division  in  a  corporeal  sensOi 
as  applied  to  the  Grodhead.*  In  order,  moreover,  to  hold  fast 
the  9ubordinatk>n-theory,  the  Arian  party  of  the  clergy  went  so 
fieir  as  to  give  up  the  original  and  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos ; 
so  that  even  the  very  appearance  of  homoousian  ft^gog,  i.  e.  di' 
ffision  or  partition  in  the  Godhead,  should  be  avoided. 

Id  process  of  time  these  views  (like  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
although  the  persons  who  held  them  were  not  conscious  of  this 
and  were  opposed  to  Gnosticism),  so  unfolded  themselves,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lost  its  true  ground,  and  a  suspicion 
b^an  at  length  to  arise  in  the  church,  that  such  views  would 
lead  back  to  Hellenism,  i.  e.  polytheism.  This  roused  up  some, 
who  had  originally  been  in  the  same  Alexandrine  School  to 
make  opposition  to  Arianism ;  and  by  such  were  the  usual  ec- 
clesiastical formulas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
brought  to  nearly  their  present  state. 

We  must  not  omit  here  a  distinct  consideration  of  a  very  in- 
teresting period  of  time.  A  brief  historical  view  of  it  may  be 
thus  presented. 

In  the  Alexandrine  Christology  there  were  two  elements 
brought  into  connection  with  each  other,  without  ever  being 
consolidated  into  one ;  viz.,  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father ;  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  as  hypostatic  Logos. 
When  the  theory  of  Noetus  respecting  Ood  revealed^  had  at 

•  JSJ  Ji  10,  *B5  avTov,  %al  to,  'iSk  xov  natgog  il^ld'ov  xal  iljxoi,  ig,  [U- 
qog  ovroi)  hiiocfvowv^  %ai  £g  nqofioXtj  vno  ttvtip  voutai '  avvS-ctog  ebrct* 
o  ncmiif,  xtd  dialgtjog,  xal  rgmTog,  xal  a&(jia  xar  avtovg '  Arius,  in 
Athanas.  de  Synod.  16.  ['fiut  if  these  words :  /  came  out  from  Attn, 
and  I  came  from  the  Fathery  are  considered  by  some  as  meaning  a  ho- 
moousian part  of  him,  or  an  emanation ;  then,  according  to  them,  the 
Father  must  be  composite,  and  divisible,  and  mutable,  and  have  a 
body.'] 
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length  beconde  unfolded  fully  into  a  Trinitarian  doctrine,  as  it 
did  in  the  hands  of  Sabellius ;  and  this,  before  die  Alexandrine 
School  had  developed  a  specific  and  defined  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (for  such  was  the  case^  ;  the  views  of  Sabellius  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  in  the  Alexandrine  School,  which  finally 
separated  the  two  elements  above  named.  The  Arian  party, 
in  order  to  hold  fast  to  the  sidfordinatian-iheory^  let  go  the  the- 
ory respecting  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  b  order  that 
they  might  go  to  a  still  faither  remove  from  Sabellian  equally 
or  identity.  The  Athanasian  party,  however,  fearing  that,  if 
the  Son  should  have  divine  honours  paid  him  and  yet  be  repu- 
ted as  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father,  there 
would  be  an  appearance  of  poljrtheisro,  elevated  the  hypostatic 
Logos  or  Godhead  in  the  Son  to  a  most  exalted  rank,  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  writings  of  all  this  party),  even  so  as  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  equality  as  to  substance  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin-* 
ity.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  left  out  of  view  the 
subordination-theory  as  much  as  Aey  could  ;  but  still  they  held 
fast  to  separate  personality,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  the 
Arians,  they  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  SabeUius. 

As  Sabellius  was  desirous  of  making  out  an  entire  antithesis 
to  the  Nazaraean  views,  so  the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  who  were 
both  opposed  to  him,  stood,  almost  unconsciously,  between  Sa- 
bellius and  the  Nazaraeans.  Both  Arians  and  Athanasiaos 
maintained,  each  party  in  their  own  way,  that  Sabellius,  border 
to  oppose  the  Nazarenes,  had  on  the  one  hand  done  too  much, 
and  on  the  other  too  little.  But  both  of  these  parties  sought  in 
vain  for  some  established  stand-point  betw;een  Sabellhis  and  the 
Nazaraean  sect.  The  Arians,  continually  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  unite  at  last  only  in  an  assumption,  which  left 
nothing  that  was  properly  divine  to  Christ ;  and  still,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  Nazaraeans,  they  actually  verged  toward  the  views 
of  the  Docetfle.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athanasians,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  not  willing  to  give  up  the  subordination-theory  of  the 
old  Alexandrian  School,  were  compelled  in  various  ways  to 
approximate  near  to  Arianism ;  especially  so  because  they 
sought  to  avoid  what  they  called  the  Sabelban  confounding*  of 
^ei^ns.  In  so  doing  thev  made  a  distinction  between  ovala  and 
vnoQtaaie  as  applied  to  tne  supreme  Being  himself;  and  yet 

•  2vYxvinqi  and  particularly  in  Epipbanius,  by  way  of  ridicul6«  it 
if  named  crvraloc^  [besmearing.] 
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thqr  could  never  establish  any  metes  and  bounds  (or  this  dis- 
tincticm.  Consequently  they  were  continually  oscillating  be- 
tween approach  to  Trttheisniy  or  ebe  to  Sabellianism ;  as  Basil 
himself  acknowledges.^  The  more  the  predicates  of  uo$p6r 
and  iiiQPy  in  respect  to  the  Godhead,  were  insbted  on,  the 
more  did  they  approach  to  Tritheism ;  most  of  all  when  the 
*o&vop  was  treated  much  in  the  way  of  the  Nominalists ;  for  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  nothing  at  last  but  a  unity  of  power 
and  will  was  left,  and  even  this  unity  was  infringed  upon  by 
their  views  of  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
tfUemoZ  hypostatic  existence  was  insisted  on,  the  nearer  they 
approach^  to  Sabellianism.  One  may  even  say,  that  those 
who  interpreted  the  relation  of  unity  to  Trinity  in  the  former 
way  in  the  Athanasian  formulas,  are  farther  removed  from  those 
who  interpreted  it  in  the  btter  way,  than  these  are  from  the 
Sabellians. 

Oo  the  contrary,  such  oscillation  on  ibe  Sabellian  side  cannot 
be  shewn  by  any  facts  from  history.  Indeed  it  would  be  dif- 
fioik  to  shew  how  it  could  ever  have  arisen  from  the  simple 
elements  of  Sabellianism,  had  this  continued  to  flourish.  Where- 
as it  fblbws  from  the  very  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  Symbols  originated,  that  this  could  never  come  to  a  pure 
mtematical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For,  not  to  speak  ot  the 
&st  person  which  according  to  these  Symbols  is  not  like  the 
other  two,  still  the  second  and  third  persons,  according  to  them, 
are  not  like  to  each  other.  The  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  as  a 
divine  perfection  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theory  respecting  the  sec-^ 
cod  person ;  but  not  so  of  the  third.  Moreover  the  second  per- 
8om,  aoomling  to  the  theory  of  the  Symbols,  is  produced  uom 
the  first  only  by  generation ;  which  is  left  wholly  undefined, 
when  one  merdy  avers  that  it  is  not  like  any  human  generation. 
But  the  third  person  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  first  in  an  in- 
describable manner  (a(>^i7raiff) ;  which  again  one  attempts  to 
explidnby  tropical  ezpressk)ns ;  but  these,  on  nearer  inspection, 
prove  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  making  any  definite  limitation. 

Hence  the  third  person,  notwithstanding  protestatums  to  the 
contrary  and  against  any  unequality,  is  undeniably  represented  to 
be  inferior  to  die  others.  Hence  too  ^ises  the  great  multitude  of 
formulas,  which  bear  merdy  the  negative  stamp  of  caution  against 
>  error.    All  tUs  shews  that  the  Athanasian  form  of  doctrine 

%iit  185.  Z 
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arose  much  less  from  any  definite  and  positive  bam,  than  fixxn 
tbe  effort  to  avoid  the  force  of  other  assertions  made  by  an  op- 
posing party,  and  to  wind  one's  way  through  th^fn.  To  the 
SabelUan  views  we  cannot  refuse  at  letyst  to  yield  our  testimo- 
ny, that  they  are  the  result  of  originality  of  thoujght  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 


Additional  Remarks  bt  the  Translator. 

It  appears  from  the  implied  and  express  approbation  which 
Dr.  Schleiermacher  gives  to  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius  as 
above  ascertained,  that  he  accords  substantially  with  his  views. 
But  wh^  I  say  this,  the  reader  must  call  to  mind,  in  order  that 
I  may  not  be  m'lsunderstood,  nor  Dr.  S.  misinterpreted,  that  the 
common  opinion  respecting  SabelUanism  has  been  shewn  by  the 
investigation  of  Dr.  S.,  at  least  he  is  himself  fully  persuaded 
that  it  has  been  shewn,  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The  common 
opinion  makes  SabelUanism  very  litde  if  any  thing  better  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians,  which  abolishes  all  distinction 
of  person  (nQoamnov)  in  the  Crodhead,  and  represents  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Movag  as  in  all  respects  one  and  the  same ;  and 
also  maintains,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  mere- 
ly names  of  various  modes  of  action,  or  of  various  developments 
of  powers,  belonging  to  that  Being  who  b  ever  and  only  one 
and  the  same. 

If  Dr.  S.  is  right  in  his  conclusions  respecting  Sabellius,  (and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  he  is  not),  then  does  the  sys- 
tem of  Sabellius  difier  in  a  very  important  respect  from  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  just  mentioned.  Sabellius  did  not  bold 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  names  of  mere  pow- 
ers or  attributes,  or  mere  developments  of  them.  God,  acting 
as  hypostasis,  i.  e.  (so  to  speak)  m  a  personal  maimer,  as  Fa- 
ther and  as  Son  and  as  Spirit,  was  what  he  strenuously  main- 
tained. God  acdng  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
first  as  Father  in  preparing  for  it,  secondly  as  Son  in  making 
atonement,  and  thirdly  as  Spirit  by  sanctifying  the  heart  and 
thus  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  execution,  was  what  he  ap- 
pears most  strictly  to  have  maintained.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  S.  himself. 

The  question  is  not,  then,  whether  Sabellius,  according  to 
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tfab  corrected  view  of  bis  sentimeiit  believed,  ncur  wbetber  Dr. 
S.  witb  biro,  believed,  in  the  real  and  proper  divinity  of  Father, 
Soo,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Higher  Trinitarians,  in  this  sense,  can 
be  found  in  no  place  nor  in  any  age  of  the  church,  than  these 
distinguished  individuals.  That  there  is  really  and  truly  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Godhead,  which  are  not  mere 
names  of  powers  or  attributes,  nor  of  simple  developments  of 
them,  but  names  that  correspond  to  real  developments  of  the 
Godhead  in  a  bypostatical  sense,  is  fully  maintained  by  them. 
That  God  has  developed  himself  in  these  three  different  ways, 
is  what  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
commended  to  our  spiritual  consciousness  by  ^e  nature  of  our 
wants,  woes,  and  sms.  Hence  a  TWnt^y,  and  not  a  Duality,  or 
a  Pentade,  or  a  Heptade,  etc.  All  accusations  of  confounding 
the  persons  in  the  Trmity,  are  mere  deductions  of  opponents 
from  the  principles  thus  laid  down ;  they  are  altogether  rejected 
by  the  authors  themselves  of  this  opinion. 
*  Sabellius  and  Dr.  S.  maintain  indeed,  that  the  Movag  or 
divine  Being  simply  and  in  himself  considered,  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  hypostatic  distinctions.  These  they  consider  as  having 
commenced  in  time ;  i.  e.  when  God,  or  the  Mopag  manifested 
himself  as  Creator,  when  the  Logos  became  incarnate  in  Christ ; 
and  at  all  times  when  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  operated  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  their  view,  it  is  the  Movag  simply  in  each 
of  those  cases,  who  has  developed  himself  in  these  diverse 
ways;  and  this  diversity  of  personal  or  hypostatic  develop- 
ments, constitutes  in  their  view  the  personalittfj  i.  e.  the  differ- 
ent persons,  of  the  Godhead.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  their 
design,  than  to  confound  these  different  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead,  or  to  reduce  the  Trinity  merely  to  one  person.  The 
Father  is  Father,  and  not  Son  nor  Spirit ;  the  Son  is  Son,  and 
not  Father  nor  Spirit ;  and  so  of  the  third  person. 

Nor  do  they  at  all  admit  that  this  development  of  the  Grod- 
head  is  somethmg  that  manifests  itself  in  a  merely  temporary 
way,  and  then  returns  to  its  former  state ;  they  do  not  bold  to 
a  mere  nXatwiafiOQ  of  the  Divinity,  which  is  followed  after  a 
lapse  of  time  by  contraction  again.  This  the  opponents  of 
Sabellius  incorrectly  charged  him  with  maintaining.  The  rela- 
tions of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  once  constituted,  are  (as 
be  viewed  them)  enduring,  and  never  will  cease  to  exist.  They 
have  such  a  relation  to  tl^  church,  that  as  long  as  the  redeem- 
ed shall  live  and  be  happy,  so  long  the  most  distingucihed  dory 
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of  the  economy  of  redeinption,  that  of  Fadier,  Son  aod  Spirit, 
will  not  cease  to  shine.  The  Trinity  once  actually  constituted, 
the  persons  of  the  Grodhead  once  resJly  and  fully  subsistiog,  this 
neur  relation  of  the  divinity,  will  and  can  nerer  be  chang^. 

Here  then  is  Trinity;  here  are  three  eternal  persons  in  one 
Godhead,  eternal  a  parte  post;  here  is  Father  and  Son  and 
Spirit,  each  really  and  truly  dirine ;  here  are  aU  the  offices  that 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  redemption  and  sane- 
tification  and  glorification  of  the  church  require  ;  and  Dr.  S. 
asks  with  deep  emotion,  What  more  is  deaumded?  What  more 
is  necessary  ?  What  more  can  further  the  mterests  of  praeiieal 
piety? 

An  extensive  examination  of  this  theory  of  Trinity  wiU  easily 
lead  us  to  see,  that  the  great  difference  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient patristical  one,  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  the  iubitantial 
^ovamdiig)  derivation  of  the  second  and  third  persons  as  divine ; 
nor  does  it,  as  the  ancient  theory  did,  acknowledge  distmctions 
of  a  so-named  penonal  nature,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
creation*  It  differs  from  the  predominant  modem  view  of  the 
Trinity,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  idea  of  persotwliiy  beii^ 
bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons  by  the  first,  and 
makes  personality  itself  to  consist  in  the  different  manifestatioDS 
of  the  MopoQ  and  its  difi»rent  ways  of  union  with,  and  actioa 
in,  created  things. 

The  first  thought  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  at 
reflecting  upon  this  view,  leads  to  the  question :  How  can  jper- 
ionality  arise  in  time,  and  not  belong  essentially  and  originally 
to  the  Godhead  itself?  How  can  the  Divinity,  who  is  immuta- 
ble, assume  an  attitude  so  new  as  would  be  the  taking  to  himself 
a  threefold  personality,  which  did  not  originally  and  essentiaUy 
t)elong  to  him  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  questions  must  be  solved  by  de* 
temuning  what  personality  means.  By  one  method  of  defining 
it,  we  may  represent  the  theory  of  Dr.  S.  as  nearly  absmxl ;  at 
least  it  wUl  appear  at  once  to  be  contradictory  to  the  nature  of 
the  Godhead,  which  is  essentially  immutable.  By  another,  no 
formidable  difficulties  will,  on  this  score,  be  found  to  milUate 
against  the  views  of  this  acute  and  distinguished  writer. 

What  then  it  pebsonalitt  as  applied  to  the  Chdhead  f 

The  great  problem  among  most  Trinitarians  has  been,  ao  to 
define  and  Umtt  personality,  that  it  will  not  interfere  mitk  the 
essential  hdShj  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  a  pioUem  wUch  does  ooc 
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seem  to  have  bewi  solved  to  the  sttitfifeotion  of  aU,  bjr  anj  one 
of  the  coireDt  definitioiB  wfaieh  have  prevailed  in  modern  tj^ 
terns  of  Theology. 

I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  ilkistratkxi,  dwell  here  on  the  an- 
eient  modes  of  representing  this  subject,  wbkh  have  been  so 
fiilly  presented  to  view,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  essajr* 
Specific  and  not  numeric  unity,  was  what  the  ancient  fathers 
mostly  maintained ;  as  is  evident  fix>m  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
illustrations  which  are  drawn  from  material  objects,  and  e!^>e- 
ckUy  disclosed  by  those  which  are  drawn  from  difierent  and 
indiiddual  men,  such  as  Paul,  Peter,  and  John*  The  theoretical 
inconsistency  of  this  with  the  real  unity  of  Grod,  has  so  forced 
itsdf  on  tbe  minds  of  most  of  the  distinguished  theologians  of 
modern  dmes,  diat  diey  have  tacitly,  although  not  professedly, 
abandoned  the  real  doctrine  of  tbe  Niceoe  Ureed ;  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  disquisition. 

Let  us  come  down  to  tbe  modem  writers,  then,  who  hold  to 
a  numerical  unity  of  essence  or  substance  in  the  Godhead,  and 
represent  personality  as  the  only  thing  communicated  by  the  * 
&k  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  tbe  Trinity.     Our  first 
inquiry  of  course  is :  How  have  they  defined  personality  9 

The  shortest  method  in  which  1  can  illustrate  this,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  definitions  themselves. 

Melancthon:  Persona  est  substantia  indifMua,  intelligens, 
incommunicabilfS,  non  sustenta  in  aiia  natura. 

Buddaeus  :  Personae  voce  suppositum  intelligens  denotatur. 
Per  snpposkum,  autem,  substantia  singularis  completa,  incom* 
mnnicabilis,  non  aliunde  s%atentataj  incelligitur. . .  Tres  personae 
in  essentia  divina . . .  tres  subsistentiae  incommunicabiles,  indivi- 
duae  naturae,  hac  ipsa  manente  indivisibili,  indigitantur. 

Baumgarten :  Person  means  a  smpositum  which  is  the  ground 
of  certain  actions  peculiar  to  itself. 

Morus :  Persona  significat  ens  per  se,  quod  intelligit,  et  cum 
intellectu  agit. 

Reinhard :  Persona  est  individuum  subsistentiae  incompletae, 
p«r  80  libere  agens,  et  divinarum  perfectionuih  particeps. 

Gerhard:  Persona  est  substantia  individua,  intelligens,  in- 
oommunicabilis,  quae  non  sustentatur  in  alio,  vd  ab  aJio...Non 
est  modus  subsistendi,  sed  est  substantia  oerto  charactoe  sive 
subsislendi  modo  insignita. 

Sohnius  and  Keckermann :  Hypostasis  est  rgonog  vna^emg. 

Zandiius :  Persona  est  ipsa  essentia  divina,  proprio  subsisten- 
di modo  distincta. 
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TurretiD ;  Voxpenanae  proprie  concreta  est  noa  abstrtcta ; 
quae,  praeter  formam  quae  est  persooalitas,  subjecuim  etiam 
ootat  cum  forma  a  qua  denominatur. 

Calvin :  Subsisteotia  m  essentia  Dei,  qua  ad  alios  relata,  pro- 
prietate  incommunicabili  distinguitur,  [following  Justin  and  Da- 
mascenus  of  ancient  times.] 

Leibnitz,  at  the  request  of  Loeffler,  wbo  .wished  to  write  in 
opposition  to  some  English  Antitrmitarians,  sent  him  the  foUow- 
ing  definition :  ^^Several  persons  in  one  absolute  substance  nu- 
merically the  same,  signify  several  particular  intelligent  substan- 
ces essentially  related.''  Afterwards  he  changed  the  latter 
part  of  this  by  substituting  :  '^  relative  incommunicable  modes 
of  subsistence/'  A  third  time  he  added,  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation :  '^We  must  say  that  there  are  relations  in  the  divine 
substance  which  distinguish  the  pebsons  ;  smce  these  persons 
cannot  be  absolute  substances.  But  we  must  aver,  too,  that 
these  relatbns  are  iubstatUial.  .  •  .  We  must  say  moreover, 
that  these  three  persons  are  not  as  absolute  substances  aa  the 
whole." 

These  are  merely  specimens  of  what  might  be  gathered,  on 
all  sides,  from  the  leading  books  in  theology. 

Of  some  of  these  definitions,  i.  e.  those  of  Melancthon  and 
Morus  and  some  others,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  word  person 
as  applied  to  three  different  men,  could  scarcely  receive  a  more 
full  and  complete  sense,  than  is  given  it  in  respect  to  the  God- 
head. Tritheism  in  theory  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  deduc- 
tion from  such  definitions.  Of  others  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  are  no  definitions,  for  they  contain  nothing  positive  or  dis- 
cretive.  The  definitions  of  Reinhard  and  Leibnitz  represent  the 
substance  of  the  person  in  the  Godhead  as  incomplete.  But 
what  idea  can  the  human  mind  attach  to  such  a  definition  of 
personality  as  this  ?  What  is  that  which  is  a  divine  attribute  or 
property,  and  yet  is  incompleted 

Other  definitions,  and  indeed  most  of  all  the  definidons,  rep- 
resent personality  as  incommunicable.  How  then  could  the 
Son  and  Spirit  have  an  incommunicable  attribute  ^eommunicated 
to  them? 

The  majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  define  personality, 
represent  person  as  a  being  or  subsistence  who  is  not  sustained 
or  does  not  subsist  in  or  by  another.  Now  if  the  Father,  as 
most  of  these  theologians  hold,  communicates  personality  to  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  how  can  the  Son  and  Spirit  be  persons  tha/  do 
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not  subsist  in  or  by  another  ?  If  the  Father  is  the^bn^  or  jmh- 
cipium^  the  7117/17  or  aitia,  of  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  then  how  is  it  that  the  persons  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  do 
not  subsist  by  him  ?  And  ii  they  depend  on  him  for  per- 
sonality, (which  is  virtually  maintained  by  the  patristic  and  ex- 
pressly by  the  modem  theory  of  the  Trinity),  then  how  can 
their  personality  be  conceived  of  as  not  existing  in  and  by  him  ? 
To  avoid  this  difficulty  we  must  say,  that  personality  being  once 
communicated  to  the  Son  and  Spirit^  it  then  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent attribute.  But  in  this  way  the  difficulty-  cannot  be  re- 
moved, for,  first,  the  same  writers  do  most  of  them  declare, 
that  personality  is  incommunicable^  and  secondly,  it  is  not 
whbin  the  power  of  the  human  mind  even  to  conceive  of  a 
being  that  is  independent  as  to  any  attributes,  so  long  as  that 
attribute  has  been  bestowed  by  another,  and  is  not  self-exbtent. 
Much  easier  can  I  stop  where  Hilary  does,  and  pour  out  my 
feebngs  in  language  like  his,  than  I  can  adopt  any  of  these  de- 
finitions ;  with  the  exception  that  those  of  Baumgarten  and  Cal- 
vin in  a  modified  sense,  might  be  admitted  without  much  dan- 
ger, because  they  contain  so  little  that  is  positive. 

The  truth  once  fully  admitted  (which  all  these  theologians  do 
admit),  that  there  is  a  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Grod- 
head,  and  a  numerical  unity  of  aU  the  attributes  essential  to 
Godhead  in  the  Movag,  it  is  beyond  any  intellectual  power  that 
I  possess,  to  make  out  an  intelligible  and  consistent  proposition, 
from  any  of  tlie  more  usual  definitions  o( person  in  the  Grod- 
head. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  personality  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Grodhead  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  men, 
without  verging  towards  Tritheism.  In  this,  all  intelligent 
Trmitarians  of  the  present  day,  I  believe,  are  agreed.  What- 
ever personality  b  then,  it  is  not  such  as  that  of  three  distinct  and 
several  persons  among  men  who  have  merely  a  homogeneous 
nature,  while  they  have  distinct  and  individual  substances,  wills, 
afl^tions,  etc.  A  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Grod- 
head, b  now  almost  universally  conceded  ;  and  this  necessari- 
ly excludes  such  personality  as  exists  among  different  men. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  divine  attributes,  the  essential  and 
moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ?  I  answer,  that  these  also  be- 
kmg  of  course  to  the  numerically  one  essence  or  substance  of 
Ae  Godhead.  So  says  TWetin,  expressly  and  fully,  Quaest. 
XiVlI.  ^  5 ;  and  so  say  most  others.    Infinite  power,  wis- 
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dom,  justice,  benevolencei  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  Jfovag^  u  e. 
to  God  in  his  simple  unity.  Indeed  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
then  the  Movig  cannot  be  really  and  truly  God ;  for  how  can 
there  be  a  Grod  without  the  attributes  essential  to  Godhead? 

In  fact,  the  leadmg  theologians,  when  they  come  to  treat  of 
the  essential  divine  attributes^  do  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
divine  essence.  Thus  Grerhard  :  ''  Those  declarations  in  which 
God  is  called  Ufe  itself,  light,  goodness,  etc.,  prove  the  enxire 
identity  ^omnimodam  idendtatem)  of  divine  attributes  with 
divine  substance."  Vol.  I.  p.  108.  So  Turretin:  "The  at- 
tributes of  Grod  can  not  differ  in  reality  (non  possunt  realiter 
differre)  from  the  essence  f^  Tom.  I.  p.  206.  It  b  only  in  our 
modes  of  conception,  definition,  and  reasoning,  that  a  separa- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  attribute  and  substance ;  at  least 
this  is  so,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  the  declarations  of  leading  theo* 
logians  in  respect  to  this  subject. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  or  if  it  be  substantially  so,  then 
we  may  draw  from  it  what  estimate  we  should  put  on  the  rea- 
soning of  those  who  make  personality  in  the  Grodhead  to  involve 
the  idea  of  three  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  aifections,  etc. 
Can  z  spiritual  being,  i.  e.  can  the  Movigy  be  even  supposed  to 
exist  without  a  consciousness,  will,  afibctions,  etc.  ?  Does  not  his 
nu>ral  character,  do  not  his  moral  attributes,  consist  essentially 
in  these  ?  And  if  these  are  not,  as  theologians  aver,  in  reality  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead ; 
and  if  this  substance  fas  all  agree)  is  numerically  one  ;  then  how 
are  we  to  make  out  tnree  separate  wills,  afiections,  etc.  ?  Or  b 
it  that  the  Movig  is  God,  without  any  will  or  affections?  Or  if 
they  belong  to  him,  then  does  the  Father  as  one  person  have  a 
separate  will,  and  llie  Son  and  Spirit  as  second  and  third  per^ 
sons  have  each  a  separate  will  ?  And  are  we,  in  this  way  of  rea- 
soning, to  make  out  four  separate  consciousnesses,  afiecttons, 
etc.,  hi  the  Godhead  ?  What  is  all  this  in  reality,  but  gcMng 
back  to  an  ihso\\xXe  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  maintaming 
nothing  in  efllect  but  mere  spedjic  unity  ? 

To  say  that  declarations  like  those  in  John  and  Paul,  viz.  diat 
the  Logos  created  all  things j  and  that  Ood  made  the  world  by  his 
iSon,  must  prove  a  distinct  will  of  Son  and  Father,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  they  must  prove  the  existence 
of  distinct  essential  attributes.  In  the  like  way  the  Arians  say, 
that  the  declaration  of  John,  and  the  Logos  was  with  Ovd^ 
proves  that  he  could  not  be  the  same  as  God,  but  must  be  a  dis- 
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tinct  and  diflbrent  being ;  else  how  could  he  be  vAth  him  ?  But 
here  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim :  When  shall  we  come  fully  to 
learn,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  human 
language  (as  now  formed,  and  indeed  in  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  formed),  must  be  altogether  inadequate  to  a  full  and 
exact  description  ?  When  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  itself  are 
(Hice  admitted,  and  distinctions  that  pertain  to  an  intelligent  rO" 
tional  nature,  in  what  other  way  can  we  speak  and  write  re- 
specting them,  than  the  biblical  writers  have  done  ?  I  know  of 
none.  The  imperfection  of  human  language  forbids  it  And  it 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  rational  and  scriptural  to  maintain 
that  God  is  limited  in  his  presence  and  is  Zoca/,  because  the 
Scripture  represents  him  as  ascending  and  descending,  as  it 
would  to  maintain  three  separate  wills,  affections,  etc.,  of  the 
Trinity,  because  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  There 
is  a  reason  or  ground  in  his  very  being,  for  his  developments  as 
Trinity ;  else  they  would  not  be  made.  These  developments 
necessarily  pre-suppose  some  distinctions  belonging  to  his  nature ; 
but  that  these  amount  to  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  affec- 
tionSy  etc,  would  be  a  perilous  position  to  assume.  Perilous ', 
because  when  once  assumed,  theoretical  tritheism  at  least  be- 
comes logically  mevitable.  A  man  may  contradict  and  disclaim 
this,  I  well  know,  in  words ;  and  be  may  sbcerely  aijd  truly 
reject  it  in  intention;  but  the  inevitable  logical  result  of  his  po- 
sition, must  be  theoretical  Tritheism  ?  What  more  distinctive 
mark  b  there  of  three  different  persons  among  men,  and  in  a 
human  sense,  than  that  they  have  separate  consciousnesses, 
wills,  and  affections  ? 

Perilous;  because  it  assumes  the  position,  that  we  kiiow 
enough  concemmg  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  God*- 
head,  thus  to  predicate  of  it  what  amounts  to  an  essential  part  of 
distinctive  individuality  among  men.  Can  we  deliberately  take 
and  endeavour  to  maintain,  such  a  position  as  this  ? 

What  God  has  done  in  developing  himself  we  know  from 
Scripture.  That  a  distinction  is  necessarily  implied  by  these 
developments,  from  the  very  structure  of  our  minds  we  cannot 
avoid  admitting.  But  to  extend  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
out  a  metaphysical  definition  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  (which 
of  course  must  impl^  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  particular  and 
distbctive  nature  of  person  in  it),  seems  to  me  to  be  treading  oo 
fbrfaiddea  ground.  Is  it  not  advancing  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  ? 
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I  can  see  90  contradiction,  no  abturdity,  nothing  even  inoon- 
gruousi  m  the  supposition,  that  the  divine  nature  has  manifested 
itself  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  while  its  essence  and  es- 
sentia] attributes  are  and  have  always  been  numerically  one  and 
the  same ;  for  that  they  are  and.have  been  so,  all  the  leading 
Trinitarians  agree.  Nor  is  it  within  the  compass  of  any  effi)rt 
that  my  mind  can  make,  to  conceive  how  numerical  $ament$s 
of  substance  and  attribute,  is  compatible  with  distinct  conscious- 
nesses, wilb,  and  affections  ?  What  are  these  last  but  essential 
attributes  of  the  Mova^  himself?  And  if  so,  how  can  these  ve- 
ry same  attributes  be  numerically  three  f  If  the  Bible  asserts 
this,  then  I  will  yield  at  once ;  because  I  shall  then  take  it  for 
granted,  that  my  darkened  and  feeble  understanding  is  the  source 
of  my  difficulty.  But  if  the  Bible  (as  I  verily  believe)  does 
neither  assert  nor  imply  it ;  then  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  possi- 
ble and  consistent,  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  our  faith. 

It  would  seem,  that  after  all  which  has  been  done  to  shew 
the  high  and  spiritual  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  language  fully  to  describe 
him  as  he  is ;  we  are  yet  called  to  argue  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  some,  that  such  expressions  as  the  Logos  being  with 
Gody  and  God^s  creating  the  worlds  by  his  Son^  are  not  to  be 
taken  and  reasoned  from,  just  as  if  they  had  been  employed  in 
respect  to  known  individual  and  entirely  separate  beings.  If 
God  communicates  his  whole  substance  to  the  Son,  as  tibe  Ni- 
cenians,  and  roost  of  the  Trinitarians  in  modem  times  (who 
treat  of  and  believe  in  eternal  generation)  actually  maintain, 
how  then  can  there  be  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  and  af- 
fections ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  these  to  exist  independently  of 
the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  ? 

In  a  word,  it  is  only  when  we  come  adequately  to  learn  the 
imperfection  of  human  language,  and  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tend communications  by  it  respecting  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head, that  we  shall  be  satisfied  how  inconclusive  all  reasoning 
must  be,  which  is  founded  on  deductions  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  when  we  interpret  that  language  just  as  if 
it  had  relation  to  finite  intelligencies  who  are  altogether  distinct 
and  separate  beings.  What  cannot  be  proved,  if  we  are  to  take 
such  liberties  as  these  ?  Surely  the  Anthropomorphites  are  not 
to  be  confuted,  when  such  a  position  is  taken.     It  seems  to  be 

ijuite  as  cogent  an  argument  to  say,  that  when  hands,  eyes, 
eet|  heart,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  by  the  sacred 
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wrilerf,  they  can  mean  Dotking,  unless  we  ghre  to  tbeir  language 
a  literal,  or  at  least  a  ^iion^literal^  meaning ;  as  it  is  to  saj  thi^ 
the  being  with  Oody  and  Ood^i  creating  the  worlds  by  his  San 
can  mean  nothing,  imless  it  bare  a  litem,  or  ^iMui-literal,  mean- 
ing. In  the  first  case,  we  reject  the  exegesis  of  the  Anthropo- 
morphites,  because  we  consider  it  absolutely  certam  that  God 
is  a  simjde  spiritual  being.  In  the  second,  then,  the  admitted 
numerical  tmity  and  sameness  of  substance  and  essential  attri- 
butes in  the  Godhead,  would  seem  to  stand  arrayed  with  equal 
strength  against  a  supposition  which  would  make  three  numeri- 
cally distinct  essential  attributes ;  for  such  must  be  three  disdnct 
and  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  and  affections.  At  least,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  my  mind  to  conceive  that  these  two  things, 
when  put  together,  do  not  prove  an  absolute  contradiction.  Still 
if  God's  word  asserts  such  a  hctj  I  would  admit  its  truth;  not 
because  I  can  say  with  TertuUian  :  Credo  quia  impossitrile  est ; 
but  because  I  can  truly  say,  that  God's  word  is  rather  to  be 
trusted  than  my  own  darkened  reason.  I  may  commit  mistakes ; 
that  does  not. 

A  modified  sense  then  of  such  passages  as  Jdm  1:  1  and 
Hd>.  1:  1,  3,  is  to  be  received ;  which  indeed  must  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  nearly  every  possible  assertion,  that  has  respect  to 
the  (tivine  nature.  When  I  say  Chd  knawij  I  surely  do  not 
mean  that  he  studies,  or  makes  eSbrt  to  acquire  knowledge ; 
that  he  tasks  his  memory  to  recal  it,  and  bis  ludgment  to  con- 
sdidate  it  When  I  say  that  he  is  mighty^  I  do  not  mean  that 
be  has  fully  developed  nones  and  muscles  and  sinews,  and  great 
versatility  of  physical  system,  and  robust  health,  and  that  he 
taxes  all  these  when  he  puts  forth  Us  strength.  And  so  of  all 
his  other  natural  and  mtellectual  attributes ;  the  modus  existen^ 
di  or  modus  exereendi  must,  in  our  conceptions,  be  abstracted 
from  all  our  declarations  respecting  them.  There  b  a  real 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  but  the  modal  part  we  must  leave 
undefined  and  unasserted. 

Why  is  not  this  equally  true  now  of  the  distinction  m  the 
Godhead?  Granting  the  fact  that  there  is  one,  (as  the  texts 
under  consideration  and  others  like  them  seem  necessarily  to 
imply),  why  should  we  reason  from  the  mode  of  this  distinction 
just  as  if  it  concerned  human  or  angelic  persons,  who  are  in  all 
essential  respects  entirely  distinct  and  di&rent  beings  ?  Of 
these  we  do  not  and  cannot  predicate  numerical  unity  of  sub- 
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st&DCe,  but  merely  tpecific  unity*  Of  tbe  Godhead  we  must  all 
unite  in  predicating  numtricaL  unity  o/subsiance  and  esseniiai 
attribute.  We  are  foreclosed  then  against  an  expositioD  of  suck 
texts  M0R£  HUMAMO.  And  when  this  mode  of  exposition  is 
given  up,  all  tbe  deductions  from  it  which  would  make  three 
separate  consciousnessesi  wills,  and  affections  b  tbe  Trinity, 
are  inapposite  and  incongruous.  For  more  than  this  we  couU 
not  deduce,  if  we  interpreted  these  texts  altogether  in  such  a 
way  as  if  they  applied  to  person  as  it  exists  among  men* 

But  we  have  further  questions  still  to  ask,  in  respect  to  the 
great  subject  before  us.  It  is  expedient  that  our  views  of  per* 
sonality  should  be  sull  more  fully  devebped.  For  this  purpose, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  view  the  subject  in  another  attitude, 
I  would  again  ask : 

What  is  personality  ?  Is  it  essence  or  attribute  ?  Not  the 
first,  one  might  answer ;  for  essence  in  the  Godhead  b  numer- 
icallv  one  and  the  same.  Not  the  second  in  an  essenticd  and 
fanaamental  sense  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  attributes 
that  are  of  this  description,  belong  to  the  one  substance  or  es- 
sence of  the  Grodhead.  ^  But  \{  personality  be  neither  substance 
'  nor  attribute,'  some  one  may  exclaim,  ^  then  can  it  be  any  thing, 
or  have  apy  existence  at  all  ?' 

My  answer  is,  that  this  last  question  is  founded  on  some  mis- 
conception, or  at  least  imperfect  conception,  of  the  positions 
just  laid  down.  God  may  have  properties  or  attributes,  which 
we  do  not  consider  as  exclusively  peculiar  to  Deity,  and  which 
do  not  of  themselves  distinguish  him  from  created  beings.  Thus 
we  may  say,  his  nature  is  spiritual ;  and  so  is  that  of  angels, 
and  of  that  part  of  man  which  is  made  in  his  image.  Such  at- 
tributes, from  their  very  nature,  do  hardly  admit  oigradatum  in 
the  common  sense.  C)ther  attributes  he  has,  some  of  which  are 
distinctive  or  j>eculiar  to  him  principally  in  respect  to  degree ; 
,  such  as  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  etc.  Others  he  has,  which 
are  entirely  and  altogether  peculiar  and  appropriate ;  such  as 
self-exbtence,  eternity  absolute,  immutability,  etc.  Now  per- 
sonality cannot  be  put  among  these  two  latter  classes  of  attri- 
butes ;  because  they  belong,  as  nearly  all  agree,  to  the  Hfopag 
or  essential  substance  of  the  Grodhead.  If  then  personality  be- 
long to  the  Godhead,  it  must  belong  to  it,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  as  essential  to  divinity,  but  as  m  some  respect  or  other  sio- 
doZ,  or  at  least  as  an  attribute  which  holds  (in  a  logical  arrange- 
ment) a  secondary  and  not  a  primary  place. 
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So  TurreCia  faimsalf  concedes :  Persona  difierre  dicetur  ab 
essentia,  non  realiter^  id  est  essenttaliterj  ut  res  et  res;  sed  mo- 
daUter,  ut  modus  a  re  ;  Quaest.  27.  §  3. 

It  is  possible  then,  that  there  may  be  in  the  Godhead  some 
distinctions  which  do  not  consist  in  a  difference  of  substance ; 
and  which  moreover  do  not  consist  in  the  high  and  peculiar  and 
exchisiye  attributes  of  that  substance  which  constitute  Grodhead, 
but  which  are,  as  Turretm  avers,  modal ;  or  they  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  we  have  no  language  to  describe  them,  and 
no  present  ability  even  to  comprehend  them  if  they  could  be 
described.  Gan  it  be  strange  that  the  uncreated  and  self-exis- 
tent Godhead  should  have  some  such  properties  as  these  ? 
The  impossibility  or  even  the  improbability  of  this,  no  man  is 
able  to  proves 

There  may  then  be  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  that  lie  be- 
yond all  our  present  logical  and  metaphysical  conception  or 
power  of  defimtion ;  distinctions  which  are  co-eternal  with  the 
Godhead  itself;  and  which,  though  neither  essence  or  essential 
attribute  in  the  highest  sense,  may  still  have  an  existence  that 
is  real  and  true.  ^ 

Any  theory  which  derives  the  essence  of  Godhead  m  the  Son 
and  Spirit  from  the  first  person,  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
equal  power  and  glory  among  the  three  persons  of  the  Grod- 
head, and  moreover  virtually  to  deny  the  se^-^xistence  and  in- 
depmdence  of  the  second  and  third  persons.  Any  theory  whidh 
makes  the  modus  exisiendi,  i.  e.  the  subsistence  or  personality, 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  depend  on  the  first  person  and  to  be 
bestowed  by  him,  in  like  manner  virtually  denies  the  self-exis- 
tence and  independence  of  the  second  and  third  persons ;  for 
bow  can  they  be  of  that  self-existent  substance  which  is  numer- 
ically one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet  this 
subf^ce  have  no  modus  subsistendi  of  its  own  ?  How  can  sub- 
stance exist  without  a  mode  of  existing  ?  Or  if  you  say,  that  • 
*  diere  are  difierent  and  many  modes  of  subsisting  belonging  to 
die  same  essence,  and  that  personality  is  only  one  of  them ;  or 
that  other  modes  of  existence  may  be  necessarily  attached  to 
the  divine  substance  which  is  one,  but  that  this  may  be  some* 
thing  which  is  bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons,  or  im- 
parted to  them ;'  then  I  have  several  difficulties  to  suggest  which 
seem  to  lie  in  die  way  of  such  a  supposition.  (1)  If  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit  are  in  off  respects  equal  in  power  and 
glory,  how  can  the  Father  have  a  power  to  bestow  penKUiaHty 
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on  tbe  Son  and  Spirit,  wben  tbqr  htvt  no  soefa  power  in  refisr* 
ence  to  him  ?  (2)  K  the  Father  has  a  personalitjr  bestowed 
by  none,  this  must  be  the  resuk  of  the  sabstance  wfaidi  he  pos- 
sesses, and  a  modificauon  of  it  which  is  inSeparaUr  connected 
with  its  very  nature  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Son  and  Sfnrit  pos- 
sess numerically  the  «asie  substancsi  how  is  k  that  this  same 
modification  of  personality,  does  not  attach  abo  to  the  divine 
substance  which  is  in  them  ? 

Again ;  we  hare  already  seen  abore,  that  the  theonr  of  per- 
sonality, which  represents  three  intelligent  beings,  distinct  in 
such  a  fidl  sense  that  each  has  hb  own  imlividual  consdousBesSy 
will,  aflbctions,  purposes,  etc.,  must  amount  to  theoretieal  Tri- 
theism ;  for  such  are  the  principal  distinctions  that  exist  be- 
tween three  mdividual  men.  They  are  ifiooivtoi^  of  a  hamo^ 
geneawB  naiute^  i.  e*  of  the  same  generie^  or  fif  you  prefer  it) 
of  the  same  specific  nature.  What  then  makes  Peter,  Paul, 
and  John  three,  and  not  one  ?  It  is  this  very  thing,  viz.,  that 
the  substance  belonging  to  each,  akhough  homogeneous,  is  sqn 
arate  in  its  individual  existence ;  Ant  the  substance  of  Paul  in  no 
,sense  belongs  appropriately  to  Peter  or  John,  and  so  of  the 
others.  Now  it  is  the  connection  c£  these  three  individual  and 
separately  existing  substances  with  three  distinct  and  separate- 
ly existing  soub  or  minds,  wilb,  aflfections,  sympathies,  etc., 
each  of  ^ch  bekngs  in  no  appropriate  sense  to  the  other,  that 
constitutes  three  distinct  and  diffisrent  perscms.  But  if  one  is 
disposed  to  torn  <^  his  mind  from  these  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction or  distinctiveness,  and  to  fix  his  attention  who%  upon 
the  ham<^e9ieau9ne$s  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  John,  either  as  to 
substance  or  essential  attributes,  then  he  may  say  that  they  are 
cne$  and  he  may  truly  say,  that  logically  and  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, thejf  are  of  one  cmd  the  tame  nature.  And  so  were  the 
divinitMs<tf  Greece  and  Rome.  But  when  Jehovah  proclaimed 
himself  of  old  to  be  onb  Jehovah,  in  disdn^ion  firom  and  in 
of^Nisition  to  all  the  multitude  of  gods  among  the  heathen ;  and 
when  in  latsr  times  the  one  God,  and  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  is  proclaimed  with  equal  solemnity,  we  seem  to  be  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  form  any  theory  of  the  divine  Unity  which 
win  reduce  the  Godhead  to  a  mere  tmiiy  uf  homogeneousntis  ; 
for  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  inifty,  then  there  might  be  one 
God  or  diirty  thousand  gods,  and  the  unity  remain  still  the  same* 

To  all  that  has  been  already  said  on  tins  topic,  we  may  add, 
that  as  the  Godhead  is  not  material,  so  its  substance^  (speaking 
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b  the  vnj  of  oommoD  paritnce)  is  ipiritualj  and  not  material. 
Spiritual  substance  then  roust  m  and  of  itself,  by  absdute  ne- 
cessity, be  conne^ed  with  or  ^e  rise  to  consciousnesSi  wiil, 
afiections,  etc,  for  these  are  the  essential  and  inseparable  pro- 
perties of  sQcb  substanoe.  How  then  can  the  same  identical 
spiritaal  substance,  with  its  same  identical  spiritual  and  essen- 
tial pnqperties,  be  the  ground  of  three  distinct  and  separate  coo- 
sciousnesses,  affections,  wills,  etc.,  more  huv^no  ?  The  suppo- 
sition appears  to  be  altogether  subversive  of  the  identity  of  spi- 
ritual substance  and  of  numerical  unity.  Three  distinct  and 
sqwrately  conscious  intelligent  beings,  are  not  the  less  three  be- 
cause tb^  are  spiritual.  In  our  own  case,  indeed,  there  b  in- 
dividuality or  separate  existence  both  of  body  and  soul ;  and  so 
the  ground  of  separation  or  distinction  is  (as  we  may  say)  en- 
larged. In  the  divine  Being,  body  is  out  erf"  question ;  but  while 
his  spiritual  substance  is  numerically  one  and  the  same,  bow 
what  is  numerically  one  and  the  same  can  yet  have  three  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sets  (sit  venia  verbo)  of  attributes,  all  of 
wbich  again  are  identical  in  their  nature,  it  would  be  difficult, 
i  befieve,  for  any  ethria  of  reason  or  philoso|Ay  to  clear  up. 
And  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  are  three  such  distinct  wills, 
etc,  then  does  it  follow  with  entire  certainty,  that  personality  in 
the  Grodhead  is  like  tiiat  in  men,  the  material  part  of  man  only 
being  excepted.  We  must  go  back  again  of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  to  the  spuific  unity  of  the  fathers ;  a  unity  which  in  itself 
does  not  forbkl  tne  existence  of  threq  or  of  three  million  persons 
m  the  Godhead. 

Penon,  then,  cannot  be  such  a  division  in  the  Godhead,  as 
makes  separate  and  merely  co-ordinate  consciousnesses,  wills, 
affectioDS,  etc  ;  for  this  brings  us  to  adnnt  a  principle  that  would 
ooosist  with  all  the  polytheism  which  we  can  imagme  to  exist, 
or  to  be  possible,  among  divine  natures ;  or  else  it  reduces  us 
to  make  the  irapossiUe  suppootion,  that  one  and  the  same  iden- 
tical spiritual  substaiice  hsus  three  distinct  sets  of  attributes, 
which  in  all  respects  are  agaip  one  and  the  same  with  each 
adier,  or  at  least  exactly  alike. 

In  &ct,  aay  definition  of  personality  m  the  Godhead  which 
rqveaents  person  to  be  mtper  $e  or  9ub$taniUa  inditfidHa  non 
nmtentota  in  4dia  mature,  as  most  of  the  definitions  above  givm 
do  either  assert  or  imply,  seems  plainly  and  substantially  to  in- 
firinge  os  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  and  numerically  the 
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tame  substance  in  the  Godhead*  I  am  not  able  lo  see  why  it 
does  not  clearly  involve  a  k^ical  contradiction. 

One  and  all  of  these  modes  of  Trinitarianism  then^  it  would 
seem,  must  be  abandoned  bj  the  considerate  believer  of  the 
present  day.  Protestants  have  always  professed  themselves  at 
liberty  to  pass  in  review  Creeds  and  C<mfessions  and  Systems, 
venerable  for  antiauity,  and  long  defended  by  eloquence  and 
learning  and  even  lorce.  But  let  them  not  abuse  thb  sacred 
privilege.  Let  them  not  reject  any  thing  merely  because  it  is 
oId|  or  because  it  has  been  defended  by  arguments  that  will  not 
abide  the  day  of  scrutiny  ;  nor  receive  any  thing  merely  because 
it  is  new  and  strikbgy  and  looks  fair,  and  promises  to  relieve 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  accompanied  the  older  doctrine. 

Must  we  come,  then,  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  derived 
Godhead,  derived  either  as  to  substance  or  subsistence, — must 
we,  in  order  to  be  Trinitarians  at  all,  come  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
S.  or  substantially  to  that  which  Sabellius  in  reality  embraced, 
but  which  in  many  important  respects  diflered  from  what  has 
usually  been  called  SabelUanism  ?  For  myself  at  least  1  can 
freely  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  compelled  to  do  this ;  nor  do  I  feel 
inclined  to  receive  Sabellianism  as  the  complete  and  proper 
representation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine. 

Dr.  S.  makes  the  personality  of  the  Trinity  to  consist  in  the 
hypostatic  devebpments  of  the  Godhead  as  Creator  and  Le- 
Qslator,  as  Redeemer  and  as  Sanctifier ;  and  thus  makes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  depend  on  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  respect  to  the  great  work  of  redemption.  That  God,  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  has  thus  manifested  himself;  and  that 
this  b  the  great  and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Trinity,  and 
unspeakably  the  most  glorious  one,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  iar  as 
he  goes  in  this  direction,  I  can  cheerfully  accompany  him.  But 
I  an  not  willing  to  stop  where  he  does,  nor  to  conclude  that  a 
distinction  like  that  of  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  in  the  God- 
head, has  commenced  altogether  in  time,  and  has  no  foundation 
in  the  Mopag  itself  of  the  divbe  being. 

Let  us  examine  and  try  the  principles  in  question.  Grod  fitm 
eternity  possessed  those  attributes  which  fitted  him  to  be  creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe.  There  was  a  foundation  for  dus 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  very  nature  of  his  being ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship  existed  m  him, 
before  the  creation  of  the  workl  rational  and  irrational.    Yet 
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Crod,  before  crefttion,  was  actatUy  and  in  fact  neither  creator 
nor  lord.  It  was  only  when  the  world  had  been  created  and 
was  goTemed*  that  he  became  actual  creator  and  lord. 

Now  this  fact  argues  no  change  b  him ;  as-  Qrigen  rashly 
supposed,  and  therefi3re  assumed  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and 
the  eternally  and  unceasingly  continued  generation  of  the  Son. 
It  merely  showed  that  the  attributes  which  he  possessed  were 
exercised  in  the  way  of  development  or  action. 

K  now  there  had  been  no  foundation  in  the  divine  nature  it- 
self for  creatorship  and  lordship,  then  how  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  Being  woidd  ever  have  been  actually  crea- 
tor and  lord^  This  would  be  to  suppose  an  efiect  without  an 
adequate  cause. 

All  this  1  take  to  be  so  plain,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  pro- 
suited  to  the  mind  in  order  to  be  adipitted.  But  u  this  be  so, 
then  we  have  somethmg  of  the  like  nature  to  sav  as  to  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  which  were  the  ground  of  its  manifesta- 
tions as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  fact  that  these  manifestations  have  been  made,  Dr.  S. 
most  amply  and  fully  admits.  I  ask  then,  Were  they  made 
without  some  corresqpondiog  modus  existendi  or  property  of  the 
Godhead,  or  in  consequence  of  one  ?  If  the  first,  then  is  there 
an  eSeci  without  an  adequate  cause ;  if  the  second,  then  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  does  not  begin  with  the  developments 
themselves  of  Ood  revealed. 

We  come  by  necessity,  then,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  position,  that  there  was  in  the  Grodhead,  antecedent  to  cre- 
ation and  redemption,  something  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  developments  made  in  the  same.  Was  this  in  the  substance 
or  in  the  attributes  of  the  Grodhead  ?  It  is  easy  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion; but  where  can  we  apply  for  any  satisfactory  answer? 
The  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  The  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  the  Schoolmen  or  of  later  Theologians,  give  us  no  adequate 
information  respecting  it.  According  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  we  may  incline  to  say  that  disHnciion  must  be  attribute  ; 
vet  as  its  specific  nature  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  how  can  we  feel  ver^  certain  respecting  any  conclu- 
aioos  relative  to  this  point?  If  Dr.  S.'s  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  be  correct  and  true,  then  what  can  be  the  mean- 
mg  erf*  the  assertions,  that  *'God  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son ;" 
thai  **the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning  w^  Qod,  and  was  God ;" 
that  ^'by  him  all  things  were  created  that  are  is  heaven  and  on 
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earth  ?"  Or  that.'*6od  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ?''  if 
mdeed  this  last  readiog  be  authentic.  Can  a  {dain,  sensible,  un- 
sophisticated reader  of  the  Bible  feel,  when  he  reads  such  de- 
clarations, that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  Godhead  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  from  eternity  ?  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  he  can  ;  any  more  than  he  can  believe  that 
the  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship  did  not  bekxig  essen- 
tially to  (jod,  before  the  actual  work  of  creation. 

Instead  then  of  making  the  personality  of  the  Godhead  to 
arm  in  time,  I  would  merely  say,  that  it  woi  numifuied  or  de^ 
velaped  t^  creatures  in  time,  it  is  true  that  the  manifestatioa 
is  that  with  which  faith  and  piety  are  most  essentially  concerned. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the 
divine  attributes.  It  would  seem  to  be  true,  that  he  who  hum- 
bly and  fully  receives  the  doctrine,  that  the  Trinity  is  Ood  re- 
neaUd  only,  does  substantially  admit  the  tnMt  praetieal  part  of 
the  doctrine.  But  it  seems  to  me  equally  true,  that  plain  and 
mevitable  deduction,  in  the  way  of  reasoning,  leads  us  to  the 
belief,  that  God  must  be  in  teipso  what  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  be. 

Trini^,  then,  as  it  appears  to  my  humble  apprehensbn,  does 
not  consist  in  or  arise  from  the  dependence  of  one  person  in  the 
Grodhead  upon  another,  or  tiie  communication  of  substance  or 
subsistence  of  one  to  the  others,  but.  in  something  which  bdoogs 
to  the  Movag  itself,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the 
manifesutions  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit.  Who  can  dis- 
prove such  a  position  7  That  is  impossible.  Who,  that  allows 
numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead  and  still  believes 
b  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Grbost,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  either  some  modification  or  some  property  of  the  divinie 
nature,  in  respect  to  substance  or  attribute,  led  to  manifestatioD 
of  the  Godhead  in  what  we  call  h  personal  manner  ? 

Here  then  is  Trinity;  and  Trinity  in  its  essential  nature, 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  If  you  ask  how  this  modification  or 
property  or  distinction  can  be  described,  as  it  originally  existed 
m  the  Godhead,  my  answer  is,  that  we  have  no  data  by  which 
we  can  make  out  a  description.  The  fact  of  some  distincti<m 
m  the  divine  nature,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Trinity  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  we  may 
and  should  folly  admit '  But  to  describe  this  seems  not  to  be 
given  to  created  intelligmices  who  are  of  yesterday.  And  if, 
in  like  manner,  a  diallenge  should  be  made,  to  tell  what  is  self- 
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existence,  or  independence,  or  ubiquity  m  the  Godhead,  all  the 
answer  we  could  make  would  be,  to  say  what  they  are  not.  The 
attribute  of  TVinity  does  not  stand  alone,  in  regard  to  the  modus 
being  beyond  our  comprehension. 

I  content  myself  now  with  these  plain  and  simple  facts.  I 
reject,  therefore,  all  attempts  to  define  personality  in  a  meta- 
physical way ;  for  they  all  imply  the  possession  of  a  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  possess.  I  receive  the  simple  fact  and  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity  on  the  same  ground  that  I  do  that  respecting 
the  incarnation,  or  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  incarnation 
is  a  fact  upon  which  my  hopes  of  salvation  are  built ;  and  yet  I 
can  make  no  approach  to  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  it. 
Why  then  can  we  not,  and  should  we  not,  treat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  like  way  ?  When  men  come  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  best  method  of  managing  this  difficult  subject,  the 
pious  wish  of  Calvin  ma^  come  nearer  being  realized  :  ^*  Uti- 
nam  sepulta  essent  nomtna^  constaret  modo  haec  inter  omnes 
fides,  Pat&em  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  sanctum  esse  uKum 
Deum."  Inst.  1. 13, 5. 

Entirely  as  I  accord  with  the  pious  and  liberal  feeling  which 
gave  birth  to  this  sentiment  of  Calvin,  yet  I  cannot  thmk  it  best, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  use  of  the  word  person  should  be  given 
np,  m  relation  to  the  Godhead.  Against  attaching  a  merely 
human  sense  to  the  word,  I  have  already  protested  at  large. — 
Against  nearly  all  the  definitions  that  I  have  seen,  I  feel  conclu- 
sive objections,  because,  when  strictly  examined,  they  appear 
to  mfringe  upon  numerical  unity  of  substance  or  of  essential  at- 
tributes in  the  Grodhead.  But  the  failure  to  define  in  an  unex- 
ceptionable manner ;  or  misconception  even  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  by  many  individuals ;  will  not  always  and  of  course 
prove  that  the  woi'd  should  be  thrown  away.  I  am  fully  awareV 
that  the  church  has  sufifered  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  conse* 
quen<^  of  the  word  vnoaraaig^  persona,  or  person,  being  applied 
to  the  divine  being.  Thousands  of  times  it  has  been  assailed 
with  the  accusation  that  it  makes  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead ; 
and  all  the  disclaimers  in  respect  to  thb,  which  have  been  made 
by  Trinitarians,  have  not  seemed  as  yet  to  appease  their  antago- 
nists. The  accusation  o{ plurality  is  still  re-echoed  down  to  the 
present  hour;  and  it  ever  will  be  so,  until  Trinitarians  will 
cease  to  give  metaphysical  definitions  of  personality  in  the  God- 
head, wluch  are  merely  copies  taken- from  ideas  respecting  crea- 
ted, intelligent,  separate  beings.    There  is  none  of  all  such  defi« 
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nitions,  provided  they  contain  any  thing  pontive,  to  which  to 
acute  and  distinguished  mind  may  not  make  the  o^ection,  that, 
understood  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  they  mfringe  upon 
the  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  attribute  in  the  Oodbe^l. 

*  Why  not  dismiss  a  word  then,  which  has  bee&  so  often  abus- 
ed by  its  friends,  as  well  as  its  enemies  ?'  iBxcellent  brethren  io 
the  ministry  I  know,  who  are  ready  to  say  at  once  :  'Dismiss 
it ;  for  peace  and  conscience'  sake,  dismiss  it  altogether*  The 
time  never  will  come,  when  men  will  not  cease  to  abuse  it ; 
nor  when  a  definition  of  it  can  be  made  out,  which  is  intelSgible 
and  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  consbtent  with  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead/ 

I  feel  the  full  force  of  these  considerations ;  and  I  hav^some* 
times  almost  been  led  strongly  to  wish,  that  the  word  had  never 
come  into  use  among  Christians ;  as  it  is  a  stranger  (at  least  in 
the  sense  of  modem  usage)  to  the  Scriptures.  This  being  the 
case,  the  churches  can  never  be  held  to  the  use  of  it,  as  a  matter 
essential  to  sound  sentiment  or  right  faith.  Yet  after  all  the 
difficulties  which  lie  m  the  way,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
word  can  now  be  dismissed  from  our  theological  vocabulary. 
When  the  Father  is  represented  as  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  redeem  it,  and  the  Son  as  saying,  *Lo  I  comei 
my  God,  to  do  thy  will ;'  when  God  sends  his  Spirit,  and  pours 
out  his  Spirit ;  when  /,  thou^  A«,  are  employed  with  verbs,  etc, 
designating  purposes,  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  when  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  works  or  develop- 
ments approprisrte  to  each ;  in  what  way  are  we  to  designate 
the  distinctions  which  these  things  and  modes  of  representation 
seem  to  imply,  if  not  by  the  use  of  the  word  |>er^on  9  Let  any 
one  who  acknowledges  the  fact  of  such  distinctions,  make  the 
effort  tq  designate  them  conveniently,  and  yet  avoid  the  use  of 
the  word  person,  and  be  will  find  himself  embarrassed.  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  and  speak  in  this  way.  Indeed  this  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Bible  does  not  employ  |>^f on  at  all  in  the 
modem  sense,  in  reference  to  the  Godhead.  It  was  ecclesiasti- 
cal dispute  which  first  mtroduced  the  word. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  would  cheerfully  concede  to  those 
respected  brethren  who  feel  difficulties  about  employing  the 
word  person,  viz.,  that  if  it  never  had  been  used,  and  the  ques- 
tion were  now  to  be  decided  whether  it  should  be  introduced,  t 
should  feel  altogether  disposed  to  abide  by  snnple  9criptwral 
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uMge,  tnd  not  employ  a  term  which  the  sacred  writers  did  not 
thinic  proper  or  omitted  to  employ. 

StiUy  one  may  in  like  manner  say,  that  the  Bible  no  where 
employs  the  word  THnity  ;  and  therefore  we  should  reject  it. 
But  the  rejection  of  it  would  occasion  much  circumlocution  as 
matters  now  are  in  the  church ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case, 
if  the  word  j^eriOA  should  he  laid  aside. 

Those  only  are  to  be  complained  of,  who  speak  of  the  Grod- 
bead  in  a  polytheistic  manner,  while  they  assert  themselves  to 
be  monoikeUU.  If  I  use  the  word  person^  yet  tell  my  readers 
that  I  do  not  employ  it  merely  more  Atiokmo,  but  that  I  use  it  as 
a  convenient  term  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  God- 
head,  which  has  been  the  ground  of  actions  and  words  that 
seem  to  be  represented  in  a  personal  manner — but  still  a  distino- 
tion  beyond  the  reach  of  human' power  to  comprehend  or  define 
as  to  its  particular  mode  or  specific  properties — then  the  fault 
is  their  own  if  they  abuse  it,  and  accuse  me  of  polytheism.  If 
I  tell  them  that  I  no  more  think  of  applying  the  word  person  to 
(be  Giodhead,  in  its  original  and  literal  sense,  than  i  think  of 
literally  inteipreting  the  assertion  that  God  has  hands  and  feet 
and  eyes  and  ears  ;  that  he  ascended  and  descended ;  or  that 
he  is  grieved,  that  he  repents,  that  he  laughs,  or  that  he  weeps  ; 
then  the  fault  is  their  own,  if  they  insbt  on  my  polytheism. 
Did  not  the  Anthropomorpbites,  and  do  not  the  Swedenborgians, 
make  the  like  use  of  all  tropical  descriptions  of  the  Godhead, 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  contend  that  they  are  to  be  liter- 
ally  understood  ?  And  must  we  demand  that  the  use  of  them 
sbmild  he  superseded  on  this  account  ? 

Still,  although  for  the  reasons  stated  I  would  not  drop  the 
use  of  the  word  person^  yet  I  would  protest  against  the  license 
which  is  often  taken  in  speaking  of  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head. When  authors  speak  of  their  eternal  and  mutual  society 
and  converse  together ;  of  their  taking  counsel  together  and 
deliberating,  just  as  if  an  efifort  were  necessary  in  order  to  har- 
monize them,  or  to  bring  them  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
cr  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  nund,  or  in  order  to  cast  light  upon 
what  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do ;  when  they  tell  us  of  one 

Crson  entering  into  covenant  with  another  simply  as  divine,  and 
fcMre  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  of  one  divine  person  com- 
manding, and  another  simply  as  divine  obeying ;  all  this  and 
much  more  of  the  same  nature,  so  long  as  it  is  indulged  in,  will 
eontinue  to  hmg  upon  Trinitarians  the  reproach  of  Polytheism ; 
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and  I  bad  almost  said,  that  the  reproach  is  not  destitute  of  at 
least  a  semblance  of  justice.  It  is  mdeed  steering  fearfully 
close  to  the  shoals  of  polytheism^  familiarly  to  employ  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  I  do  not  accuse  the  design.  Let  any  one  look 
around  for  a  moment  on  the  men  who  have  indulged  at  great 
length  in  such  modes  of  representation,  and  he  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  injustice  of  char^g  them  with  designed  Tritheisnu 
In  heart  and  purpose  they  were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  uni- 
ty of  God. 

But  let  the  coosiderate  believer  in  the  awful  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  remember  well  that  *'  Hear  O 
Israel !  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,"  was  the  sublime  and 
glorious  truth  that  was  the  comer-stone  and  basis  of  the  ancient 
church ;  and  that  the  Gospel  has  revealed  nothing  to  shake  or 
remove  this  foundation.  To  us  still  there  is  but  one  Grod ;  al- 
though we  know,  what  most  of  the  ancient  Jews  do  not  appear 
to  have  well  understood,  that  he  exists  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  But  he  is  not  the  less  one  on  this  account.  All 
representations  of  him,  then,  which  are  eodra-scripturaly  and 
which  have  a  tendency  to  obscure,  or  render  dubious  or  uncer- 
tcun,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  however  well  intended, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  are  productive  of  two  bad 
effects ;  the  one  that  they  confuse  the  mind  of  the  more  simple 
and  unenlightened  believer ;  the  other,  that  they  open  wide  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers.  Where  the  Bible  leads  die  way  in  teach- 
ing any  truth,  or  in  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  objections,  I  would  follow  on  after 
it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may ;  for  God  knows  better 
than  we  do  what  ought  to  be  taught,  and  how  it  should  be 
taught.  But  if  any  one  by  his  own  gratuitous  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, makes  to  stumble  or  misleads  the  more  simple,  and 
opens  wide  the  mouth  of  adversaries,  let  him  look  weU  to  the 
day  of  account  for  such  a  proceeding ;  more  especially  when 
the  Bible  has  actually  treated  of  the  same  subject,  and  pomted 
out  another  method  of  speaking  with  respect  to  it 

I  know  well  that  the  advocates  for  those  unrestrained  meth- 
ods of  speech,  which  naturally  represent  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead  as  quite  analogous  to  that  which  exists 
among  men,  appeal  to  the  &ble  in  order  to  justify  themselves^ 
But  so  did  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and 
Hippoljrtus,  who  all  hel(|  to  a  Xoyog  Mut^ixog  and  itQOipoptnog ; 
the  first  of  which  was  God's  internal  reason  or  intelligence  which 
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he  possessed  from  eternity  ;  and  the  second  was  the  Logos  fu'st 
spoken  into  hypostatic  or  individual  personal  being,  when  Grod 
said,  Let  there  be  Kght.  The  Nicene  Council  and  their  advo- 
cates appealed  to  the  Scripture,  to  confirm  the  derived  nature 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  The  leading  modem  Trinitarians  ap- 
peal to  the  Scripture  in  order  to  prove  derived  personality  ; 
although,  on  this  particular  point,  I  have  rarely  found  them  ven- 
turing such  an  appeal,  choosing  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  metaphysics.  The  Ari- 
ans  appealed  with  great  confidence  to  the  Scriptures,  in  behalf 
of  their  views ;  and  so  have  Unitarians  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  the 
appeal  itself,  then,  which  is  to  move  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  appeal  is  well  grounded  in  the  laws  and 
principles  of  exegesis. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  consistently  with  the  Umits  prescribed 
to  this  essay,  to  go  at  length  into  the  examination  of  this  subject. 
A  few  hints  are  all  that  can  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader. 

I  regard  it  as  a  point  exegetically  certab,  that  all  ihe  repre- 
sentations in  Scripture  of  uie  Father's  commanding  the  Son, 
covenanting  with  the  Son  [where  is  this  ?],  sending  the  Son  in- 
to the  world,  anointing  him  to  be  King,  begetting  him,  giving 
him  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  all  and  singular  of  the  Uke  de- 
clarations, either  refer  to  the  Messiah,  the  ^aai^pomoff,  the 
Logos  incarnate,  in  the  way  of  prediction  and  anticipation,  or 
else  in  the  way  of  history  and  as  a  statement  of  simple  facts. 
I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  be  made  out  in  an  unan- 
swerable manner,  if  the  laws  of  language,  and  not  the  assertions 
of  theological  Symbols,  are  to  be  followed.  I  appeal  to  one 
simple  consideration,  which  must  go  far  in  the  mmd  of  the  so- 
ber and  thinking  reader,  and  ask :  Why  has  not  the  Scripture 
represented  God  the  Father  as  addressing  the  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  the  Son ;  inasmuch  as  he  sends  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  is  said  by  the  Creeds  to  proceed  from  him  in  a  meta- 
physical or  physiological  manner  ?  Is  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity  less  important — ^less  conspicuous  even  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption — than  the  second  ?  Is  he  less  dbtinct  as  a  per- 
son, so  far  as  the  divine  nature  is  concerned  ?  Why  then  is  not 
the  Father  represented  as  conferring  with  him,  and  covenanting 
with  him,  and  consulting  with  him,  and  doing  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  which  we  are  told  he  does  in  respect  to  the  Son  ? 
Only  one  answer  that  will  satis^  the  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  given  to  this  questbn;  whicn  is,  that  all  those  transactions 
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just  referred  to,  concern  the  theanthropic  person  of  the  Sod, 
and  do  not  relate  to  biro  as  Logos  pnly.  John,  the  only  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  that  gives  us  a  view  of  the  Logos  or  an- 
tecedent divine  nature  of  the  Son,  does  not  even  aver  that  he 
was  sent ;  but  simply  states  that  ^'  be  became  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us ;"  and  then  it  was,  that  he  '  beheld  his  glory,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.* 

And  when  the  Son  himself  prays  the  Father  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  him  and  have  that  ^^  glory  which  he  had  with  him  be- 
fore the  world  was,"  although  1  think  this  and  such  passages 
fatal  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  still  I  do  not  feel  any 
embarrassment  in  my  views  as  to  the  point  before  us.  The 
composite  tkeanthropie  person  of  the  Saviour  could  speak  of  it- 
self, m  respect  to  either  nature.  If  one  says  that  Abraham  is 
dead,  we  under^dand  him  of  course  to  mean,  that  his  mortal 
part  is  dead.  Again,  if  one  says  that  Abraham  is  alive,  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  that  his  immortal  part  still  lives.  So  ^ea 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  ^  increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man^'  we  understand  this  to  be  predicated 
of  the  human  part  of  his  person ;  but  when  he  says  that  he  will 
^  have  all  the  churches  to  know  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and 
tries  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men,'  and  thus  vmdicates  to 
himself  the  peculiar  pren^atives  of  Godhead,  we  predicate  this 
of  his  divme  nature.  And  it  is  in  the  like  way,  that  all  those 
texts  which  speak  of  his  state  before  the  moamaticm  are  to  be 
construed.  To  assert  that  he  was  with  God  in  the  beginning, 
and  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  is 
indeed  to  assert  something  which  implies  a  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  before  the  world  began.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see, 
this  stands  full  and  direct  against  a  part  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  S. 
and  of  Sabellius.  But  how  such  expressions  can  be  construed 
as  ^ving  any  liberty  to  speak  of  society,  and  covenanting  trans^ 
actions,  and  deliberative  counsel,  and  the  like,  in  the  Godhead 
itself,  which  has  one  will,  understanding,  essence,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  see.  Especially  does  this  last  idea  of  deliberation 
and  discussion  in  the  Godhead  itself,  seem  to  imply  such  a  de- 
feet  as  to  omnbcience  and  infinite  wisdom,  as  to  be  particularly 
repulsive. 

Nor  does  the  appeal  to  the  plural  forms  of  expression  in  the 
Old  Testament  justify  the  modes  of  representation  in  question ; 
sueh  as,  '*  Let  us  make  maa ;  Let  us  go  down  and  see ;  The 
man  is  become  like  one  of  us ;  Who  wfl^  go  for  us?"  and  the 
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fike.  All  these  modes  of  expression  seem  naturally  to  spring 
&om  the  almost  continual  use  of  the  plural  form  taVr^K  as  the 
name  of  God.  But  he  who  has  well  studied  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  must  know  that  this  often  makes  an  intensp' 
Hve  signi6caiion  of  words  by  employing  the  plural  number ; 
and  particularly  that  this  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  words  designa** 
ting  dominion,  lordship,  etc.  Such  is  the  case  not  only  with 
tnn^*t ,  but  also  with  cb^j^  >  fi'»bnef ,  ti'^'^n*  and  many  others, 
eren  when  they  designate  single  olbjects.^  *Elohim  is  for  the 
most  part  as  much  as  to  say,  supreme  God.  But  if  any  still  in- 
sist on  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this,  as  evincing  of  itself 
Si  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  what  shall  be  said  of  its  use  in  P§. 
45:  6,  7,  where  first  the  Son  and  then  the  Father  is  each  re^ 
spectively  called  Elohim9  Is  there  then  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  S^  and  in  the  Father  too  ? 

It  is  then  on  the  ground  of  this  plurality  as  to  form  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  we  may  most  naturally  account  for  such 
modes  of  expression  as  ^*  Liet  us  make  man,  etc"  At  all  erents, 
the  subject  of  such  plurality  of  names  is  encompassed  with  so 
many  difficulties,  when  viewed  in  any  other  light,  that  nothing 
positive  can  safely  be  buih  upon  it,  in  respect  to  plurality  in  the 
Godhead ;  an  expression,  by  the  way,  against  which  the  graver 
and  more  cautious  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  of** 
ten  warning  us,  because  of  its  polytheistic  aspect. 

When  moreover  we  are  asked,  with  a  kind  of  assurance 
which  seems  to  be  well  persuaded  that  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given,  *How  could  God  make  the  worlds  by  his  Scm,  if 
be  had  no  Son  until  the  bcamation  ?'  We  may  answer  in  the 
first  place,  by  asking,  How  could  he  **  create  all  things  by  Je- 
sus Christ,"  if  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation  } 
In  both  cases  the  same  answer  is  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  (ft- 
vtfte  nature  that  dwelt  in  Jesus  did  exist  before  all  worlds,  and 
created  the  worlds.  Son,  in  such  cases,  is  used  as  a  prqpei* 
name,  descriptive  of  the  whole  person.  In  the  second  place 
we  might  say,  that  the  question  urged  on  us  assumes,  that  we 
do  not  believe  what  we  expressly  profess  to  believe,  viz.,  that 
there  was  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  laid  the  foundtf* 
tkm  for  the  development  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which 
distinction  was  prior  to  all  time  and  absolutely  eternal. 

I  have  (me  mote  suggestion  to  make.  This  is,  that  the  nomn 
themselves.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost,  are  names  given  not 
so  much  to  characterize  tbeoriginiii  d]stinctk>n0  m  ifaie  Oodbetd, 
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as  those  by  which  the  Grodbead  is  disclosed  to  us  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption.  These  appellations  may  be  said  to  spring  from, 
and  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of,  redemption.  If  any  one 
demands  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  this,  let  him  ask 
whether  God  was  actually  creator  and  governor  of  the  world 
before  the  world  was  made?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  n^a- 
tive.  To  complete  this  relation,  and  to  warrant  the  full  and 
proper  application  of  these  names  to  the  diving  Being,  the  cre- 
ation and  government  of  the  world  must  have  first  become 
matter  of  real  fact.  Why  is  not  the  same  thing  true  now,  in 
regard  to  the  names  Father j  Son^  and  Spirit  ?  Distinctions  in 
his  nature  God  always  possessed.  But  these  were  not  devel- 
oped before  the  scheme  of  redemption  began.  The  names 
could  then,  m  their  full  and  proper  significancy,  be  applied  only 
in  anticipation  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme,  or  ^se 
after  its  actual  accomplishment.  That  the  glorious  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead  has  a  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  this  greatest 
and  best  of  all  the  works  of  Grod,  the  humble  believer,  1  trust, 
will  not  be  tempted  to  call  in  question. 

If  it  be  said  that  Grod's  becoming  creator  and  governor  of 
the  world  depended  merely  on  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  of  creatorship  and  lordship,  and  that 
therefore  this  case  cannot  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  the  distinctions  in  the  Grodhead ;  my  answer  b,  that  no  es- 
sential or  important  distmction  between  th^  two  cases,  in  res- 
pect to  the  principle  concerned  in  them,  can  well  be  made  out. 
Grod's  origmal  powers  or  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship 
were  just  as  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of  them  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  as  the  original  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  were  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
them  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  both  cases,  the 
causa  primaria  was  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  itself  which  pos- 
sessed such  attributes  and  distinctions.  The  attribute  of  creator- 
ship  was  not  an  effect  of  voluntary  arbitrament ;  it  was  original 
and  uncreated ;  and  being  such,  it  was  certain  to  occasion  the 
development  of  creative  power.  And  so  in  the  other  case  ;  the 
distinctbn  in  the  Godhead  was  original  and  uncreated ;  and  being 
such,  it  was  certain  to  occasion  the  developments  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  So  far  as  merely  the  developments 
themselves  are  concerned,  both  are  equally  voluntary,  and  both 
d^nd  on  or  arise  from  original  nature. 

0ut  to  proceed  with  the  train  of  thought  before  introduced ; 
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it  IS,  I  apprehend,  principally  because  the  Old  Testament  was 
a  revelation  merely  preparatory  to  the  gospel  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion, that  it  does  but  obscurely  Tif  at  all)  reveal  the  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity.  I  am  aware,  that  this  question  has  been  often  and 
zealously  disputed.  But  the  proper  subject  of  debate  is  not, 
whether  by  a  comparison  of  the  declarations  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  certain  things  asserted  respecting  Jehovah  or  Elo- 
him  in  the  Old,  and  by  the  light  which  these  declarations  cast 
on  the  whole  subject,  we  can  now  find  evidence  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  The  appropriate  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  the  Old  Testament  in  and  by  itself  alone,  re- 
veals the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  ?  If  it  does  so,  and  does  it  dear-' 
lyy  then  how  could  the  Saviour  say,  in  reference  to  all  that  had 
been  revealed  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  revealed  him }"  Surely  all  the  natural 
and  moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  in  the  usual  sense  of  these 
terras,  were  clearly  disclosed  by  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
What  was  there  then  for  the  Saviour  to  reveal,  which  neither 
Moses  nor  any  of  the  prophets  saw  or  could  see  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  this  question  in  any  satisfactory  way,  except  by  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  means  to  declare,  diat  God,  as  exhibited 
in  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  was  never  fuUy  and  plainly  reveal- 
ed until  this  economy  was  perfected  by  the  incarnation. 

If  I  should  be  asked :  '  How  could  the  New  Testament  writers 
q>peal  to  the  Old  Testament  in  order  to  prove  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  provided  it  be  true  that  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
clearly  reveal  that  divine  nature  ?'  the  answer  is  easy.  In  the 
first  place,  I  woidd  say,  that  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  an  appeal  b  made  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  in 
Heb.  I.  the  texts  cited  are  designed  by  the  writer  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  Christ  over  the  angels,  and  not  to  prove  his  di- 
vinity ;  as  John  Owen  himself  explicitly  confesses,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  chapter.  That  the  texts  cited  do  establish 
more  than  this,  (for  that  they  do  I  fully  concede),  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  not  from  the  particular  design  of  the 
writer.  The  sacred  writer  intimates,  that  Psalm  xlv.  and  Psalm 
102: 25  seq.  relate  to  Christ ;  but  if  he  had  not  told  us  this  as 
to  the  latter  case,  we  should  never  have  known  and  could  not 
have  conjectured  that  Psalm  102:  25  seq.  did  refer  to  the 
Saviour.  It  is  only  on  his  own  authority,  that  we  ground  this  re- 
ference.   And  as  to  the  quotation  of  Ps.  xlv.,  it  seems  to  me  to 
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be  a  clear  case,  that  it  does  not  fairly  eatablidi  the  trufy  divbe 
nature  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Eloiim  appears  lo  ba 
here  applied  as  designatbg  an  official  capacity^  which  is  high 
above  that  of  all  other  kiogs. 

The  same  is  true  of  ouer  like  texts.  When  Isaiah  ri.  is 
quoted  by  John  (12:  38  seq.],  and  this  evangelist  declares  that 
the  prophet  saw  the  glory  ol  Christ  in  the  sublime  and  awful 
vision  which  he  relates,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  only, 
that  we  make  the  applicatbn  of  the  passag'e  to  Chnst ;  for  no 
reader  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  ever  sus* 
pect  such  an  application.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
text  of  the  prophet  which  forbids  it,  for  1  do  not  see  how  thi» 
can  be  truly  alleged ;  but  merely  that  there  is  nothing  which 
iuggeiU  it,  that  is  apparent  in  the  original. 

And  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  all  the  other  ap-> 
peals  to  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  not  appeals  in  argu- 
ment with  the  Jews,  made  in  relation  to  the  question  whether 
the  Saviour  i$  divine  ;  they  are  applications  to  Christ,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  of  what  was  said  simply  of  Jehovah  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  which  establish  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  obiter  merely,  and  in  the  way  of  logipal  consequence. 
But  the  whole  force  of  the  proof  rests  on  the  credit  we  give  to 
the  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  authority  that  we 
concede  to  him  to  expound  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  I 
repeat  it,  however,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended, 
that  no  violeDce  to  the  laws  of  exegesis  is  done  in  this  case  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  for  example^  a 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  predicates  something  of 
Jehovah  or  of  Elobim.  The  New  Testament  writer  aver% 
that  what  is  here  affirmed  belongs  to  Christ.  We  alk>w  his 
authority  to  decide  this ;  and  if  Christ  be  God,  as  Paul  and 
John  assert,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that 
there  is  any  vblence  done  to  the  laws  of  interpretation.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text  against  such  an  interpre* 
tation ;  and  in  most  cases  of  this  nature  it  seems  to  be  equally 
true,  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  lead  a  simple  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New,  to  apply  such 
passages  to  the  Messiah. 

But  I  must  forbear ;  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  since 
the  days  of  Calixtus,  has  been  so  often  engaged  in,  and  the 
subject  is  so  fully  and  amp^  ilhistnted  by  later  critics,  tha^  mora 
need  not  be  here  said. 
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I  bare  only  toe  addftbnal  consideratioii  here  to  migffest } 
fHiidi  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  ds  some  assert,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Sarionr's  time,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  accustomed 
to  believe  that  their  Messiah  was  to  be  a  divine  person,  bow 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  after  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians among  them,  the  great  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  Pales- 
tine, and  many  elsewhere,  became  Ebionites,  the  jpeculiaritT  of 
whose  opinioB  was,  a  denial  of  the  divine  nature  of  that  Saviour 
yibom  they  pofessed  to  honour?  If  all  the  tendency  of  their 
education  and  traditional  bdtef  had  been  as  stated  above,  this 
feet  seems  to  be  altogether  unaccountable.  It  speaks  mor« 
than  vohim6s  of  mere  reasoning  firem  conjecture,  or  from  the 
declarations  of  Rabbins  living  long  after  the  Christian  era  had 
commenced ;  of  which  we  find  such  strikmg  examples  in  P. 
Anne's  learned  book  on  ancient  Jewbh  opinions. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  only  said,  that  the  d«M> 
trine  €)f  this  Trinity  is  at  most  but  obscurely,  and  not  ftilly  and 
clearly  revealed,  in  the  Old  Testament  taken  by  itself  alone. 
This  of  course  is  admittitig,  that  there  may  be  intimations  and 
hints  in  it,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  more  than  one  person  in 
the  Grodhead  might  be  deduced  in  the  way  of  reasoning.  Such 
are  the  prophecies  which  appear  to  ascribe  a  divine  nature  to 
(he  Messiah  J  dnd  such  some  of  the  declarations,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  divine  person.  How 
Biuch  die  pious  Jews  of  ancient  times  actually  deduced  bom 
such  passives,  we  do  not  know ;  and  we  possess  no  adequate 
means  of  determiniiig.  But  that  the  later  Jews,  and  in  particu- 
hr  those  cotemporary  with  the  apostles,  knew  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  seems  to  be  rendered  clearly  certain  fi*om 
the  fkct,  that  neither  Josephus,  nor  Philo  in  all  his  numerous 

rulations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  gives  any  intimation  of 
Whatever  there  is  in  Philo,  that  seems  to  approach  to 
dus,  is  merely  the  ecketic  philosophy  intermingled  vrith  his  re- 
ligious views,  and  may  be  found  in  heathen  writers  almost  or 
quite  as  fully  as  in  him.  At  all  events,  the  Nazaraean  and  Ebi- 
onitish  sects  so  prevalent  among  early  Christian  Jews,  incon- 
testably  prove  what  the  usual  and  predominant  state  of  the  Jew- 
iihmind  was* 

Oh  the  supposition  that  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  the  full  de- 
velopment 01  Trinity  was  not  made  and  could  not  be  made,  un- 
tS  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
BOttung  more  than  preparatory  hints  should  be  found  in  the  Old 
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Testament  respectii^  it.  He  who  finds  more  than  these  there, 
has  reason,  so  tar  as  1  can  see,  tp  apprehend  that  his  speculations 
m  theology  have  stronger  hold  upon  him  than  the  principles  of 
philology.    But  I  must  resume  my  more  direct  remarks. 

So  far  as  any  views  extend  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtab 
in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  the  names  Father^  5ofi,  and 
Holy  Ghost  seem  to  be  given  principally  in  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  these  characters,  in  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.  In  their  full  and  appropriate  sense,  they  could  never 
be  given,  (unless  in  the  way  of  hint  and  prophetic  anticipation), 
before  the  incarnation  took  place.  But  let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood m  saying  this.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary 
firmly  maintain,  (as  may  be  seen  by  what  I  have  already  said), 
that  there  was  from  all  eternity  such  a  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  as  would  certainly  lead  to  the  development  of 
it  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  characteristics 
designated  by  these  significant  names,  were  not  fully  devek>ped, 
and  could  not  in  all  respects  fully  exist,  until  the  mcamation  of 
the  Son  and  the  out-pouring  of  the  Spirit  had  actually  taken 
place.  If  you  say  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  this 
subject  m  such  a  way  ;  my  reply  is,  that  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  difficulty,  and  no  greater,  as  there  is  in  conceiving,  as  has 
already  been  said  above,  that  God  was  not  m  reality  creator  and 
governor,  until  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  government  of 
it  actually  took  place.  The  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lord^ 
shipj  i.  e.  those  qualities  which  wotild  lead  the  Godhead  to  de- 
velope  himself  as  creator  and  lord,  and  which  fitted  him  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  for  this,  he  possessed  from  all  eternity.  In 
like  manner,  that  distinction  b  his  nature  which  would  lead  to 
his  development  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  which  fitted 
him  for  thb,  exbted  firom  all  eternity,  and  was  an  inseparable 
part  of  his  very  nature.  But  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
%n  the  full  sense  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel  ^  he  actually  was 
not,  until  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit  had  been  actually  completed. 

In  other  and  fewer  words ;  the  foundation,  ground,  or  attri- 
bute (if  we  may  or  must  so  name  it)  of  Trinity,  b  co-eternal 
with  the  Godhead  itself.  The  distinction  in  the  Godhead  that 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
always  existed.  But  these  adorable  names  always  comprise 
within  their  present  meaning,  or  at  least  as  employed  by  us  they 
always  should  comprise,  a  rrference  to  what  has  actually  been. 
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done  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  They  can  no  more  have 
their  full  and  proper  significancy  without  such  a  reference,  than 
the  name  creator  can  have  its  appropriate  sense,  without  any 
reference  to  actual  creation. 

In  other  words  somewhat  difierent  still  we  may  say,  that  the 
fall  sense  of  the  words  Father ^  Son^  and  Spirit j  can  be  made 
out  only  by  reference  to  God  revealed.  But  the  distinction  in 
the  Godhead  itself,  in  which  this  revelation  has  its  basis,  is  eter- 
nal ;  the  development  of  it  was  made  in  time. 

We  have  at  last  come  then,  unless  I  entirely  misapprehend 
the  whole  nature  of  this  subject,  to  the  rock  of  ofience  on  which 
so  many  have  dashed  with  peril  to  themselves  and  others  em- 
barked with  them.  They  nave  insisted  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  are  words  that  have  a  full  and  ample  sense,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Godhead  before  the  mcamation.  In  a  word, 
they  have  maintained  that  God  is  the  Father  simply  and  fully 
b  his  divine  nature,  and  in  reference  to  the  Godhead  only  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  while  these  second  and  third  persons  were  all 
diat  their  names  as  now  given  import,  before  the  incarnation, 
and  indeed  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Symbol  of 
the  Nicene  council,  and  all  the  long  and  animated  defences  of 
it  made  by  its  friends,  take  so  much  for  granted.  Hence  the 
aim  and  ethrt  to  account  for  it,  how  God  could  be  Father  to 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  how  he  could  breathe  out  or 
send  forth  from  himself  the  Spirit.  Hence  too  the  effi>rts  of  the 
like  nature  among  most  of  the  leading  Trinitarians  of  modem 
times,  to  shew  that  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  di- 
nne,  proceeds  from  the  Father.  All — all  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  point,  of  believing  and  maintaining  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  names  descriptive  simply  of  the  original  nature  of  the 
Grodhead  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  not  of  the  Godhead  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  seen  what  appalling  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
explanations  which  ancient  or  modern  times  have  presented  us, 
in  respect  to  the  subject  as  thus  viewed ;  explanations  for  the 
most  part  either  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  altogether  want- 
bg  in  perspicuity,  or  else  at  variance  with  the  simple  and  nu- 
merical unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead,  or  absolutely  sub-  * 
versive  of  the  equal  power  and  glory  which  should  be  attnbuted 
to  each  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  When  one  wan- 
ders through  the  immense  regions  of  speculation  in  relation  to 
this  great  topic  as  thus  viewed,  and  sees  here  and  there  its  pre- 
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cipices  and  its  gulfs,  b«  either  becomes  dbcoiiraged  by  the  way, 
and  gives  over  the  pursuit  of  his  journey,  (which  the  more  ir-* 
resolute  are  prone  to  do),  or  eke  he  turns  his  back  on  such  a 
dangerous  region,  with  wonder  that  any  should  love  to  traverse 
it,  while  a  plain,  simple,  strai^t  path  lies  open  before  them  in 
another  direction,  in  which  they  will  be  much  more  certain  to 
reach  the  point  of  satisfaction  and  safety. 

In  a  word,  we  may  well  ask :  Why  should  it  ever  have  any 
more  been  overlooked,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Hdy 
Ghost,  are  names  that  have  a  relaiii^  sense ;  relative  (I  mean) 
to  the  developments  of  the  Godhead  as  made  iir  the  economy 
of  redemption,  or  as  preparatory  to  it;  than  that  (such)  names 
as  Creator^  Oovtmor^  IZedeemer,  Sanetijier,  Mat  High,  and 
others  of  the  like  kind  have,  and  from  their  very  nature  must 
have,  a  relative  sense,  i.  e.  a  sense  which  connects  itself  with 
the  developments  of  the  Godhead  in  relation  to  creatures  ?  The 
ertDrs  and  difficulties  in  theology  that  have  resulted  from  such 
an  important  oversight,  are  beyond  the  bounds  of  computation. 
Ages  and  generations  have  disputed,  and  been  divided  in  afiec- 
tion,  and  refused  co-operation  or  alliance,  because  of  disagree- 
ment in  explaining  and  defining  that  which  was  m  itself  indefina- 
ble and  inexplicable,  and  which  indeed  was  actually  inconsis- 
tent (when  sifted  to  the  bottom)  with  real  Unity  or  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead. 

If  the  view  now  given  of  personality  in  the  Gk>dhead,  i.  e.  of 
the  meaning  which  we  should  attach  to  this  term  when  empk>y- 
ed  in  reference  to  the  Godhead,  be  correct,  then  the  question 
so  often  asked  and  urged^  may  be  answered,  viz.,  Are  the 
names  Father^  Sony  and  Spirit ^  names  of  the  simple  and  origi- 
nal nature  of  the  (rodhead,  antecedent  to  all  development? 
Or  are  they  names  of  merely  the  developments  of  the  God- 
head in  various  ways?  The  affirmative  as  to  the  first  questiod 
was  mamtained  by  the  great  body  of  the  fathers;  especially 
after  the  Council  of  Nice.  It  has  also  been  maintained  wilfa 
equal  strenuousness  by  most  Trinitarians  in  modem  times,  al^ 
though  on  dififerent  grounds  from  diat  occupied  by  the  Nicen- 
ians.  On  the  other  hand ;  the  Sabellians  in  anbient  times,  and 
•  a  few  in  modem  times  who  have  approached  near  to  or  actual- 
ly embraced  their  doctrines,  have  contended  that  personality  is 
mere  ngdamnovy  in  the  original  sense  of  this  word,  i.  e.  merely 
the  q>aaig,  or  spedesj  or  form  and  manner,  in  which  the  Mopag 
has  revealed  itself  to  men. 
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If  now  it  be  asked,  aftn:  all  which  has  been  said  above,  which 
of  these  parties  are  in  the  right  as  to  their  mode  of  explanatton, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  answer  is :  Neither.  Both  of 
these  views  are  extremes ;  into  which  parties  warmly  engaged 
in  dispute  are  always  prone  to  go.  When  Praxeas  and  Noetus 
and  Beryll,  and  finally  Sabellius,  all  within  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  or  during  the  third,  declared  themselves 
against  the  conmion  hypostatic  views  of  the  churches  at  that 
period,  the  zeal  of  those  theologians  who  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  defend  the  hypostatic  scheme  of  Trinity,  was  animated 
to  an  excessive  degree,  and  the  doctiine  of  personal  distinction 
in  the  Godhead  became  a  matter  of  much  livelier  belief  and  in- 
terest, than  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity,  which  retreated  quite 
to  the  back  ground,  and  was  principally  brought  forward  only 
to  repel  charges  of  polytheism.  A  belief  in  the  real  divine  na* 
ture  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity  was  not  abandoned ;  but  to 
make  out  this  and  preserve  hypostatical  distinctions  also,  the 
Nicenians  went  back  to  the  original  state  of  the  Grodhead  itself, 
and  found  there  all  the  distinctions  they  made,  just  as  fully  and 
completely  developed  before  time  began,  as  after  the  plan  of  ao* 
tual  redemption  had  begun  to  be  executed.  This  was  one  ex- 
treme to  which  the  zeal  of  dispute  carried  the  great  body  of 
the  fathers,  in  their  contention  against  Sabellius  and  others 
like  to  him.  • 

Oo  the  other  hand ;  the  party  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Beryll, 
and  Sabellius,  not  seeing  any  thing  but  polytheism  as  the  log-^ 
ical  result  of  their  antagonists'  premises,  and  strenuously  con- 
tending for  the  strictest  form  of  Monotheism  that  seemed  in  any 
way  to  be  compatible  with  the  gospel,  came  by  the  force  of  op- 
posiuon  and  by  party  zeal  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  in 
the  Godhead  itself  no  distinction,  and  that  personality  consists 
merely  m  the  development  of  the  Godhead  as  disclosed  in  the 
gpspel.  The  amount  of  all  was,  that  the  parties  separated  as 
widely  asunder  as  possible,  without  absolutely  giving  up  the 
unity  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  distinction  in  the  God- 
head in  any  way  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  at  all  times  and  m  all  warm  disputes,  whether  ci- 
vil or  religious.  Parties  being  once  fiilly  formed,  and  marshal-* 
led  before  the  world  against  each  other,  proceed  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  separation  that  is  possible,  without  renouncing  all 
character  and  credit.  The  famous  Synod  of  Dort  affi>rds  an 
eminent  example  of  this.    Balcanqualt  the  depu^  firom  Seal* 
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land  to  that  Sjmod,  tells  us  in  his  letters,  that  he  and  die  Eng- 
lish deputies,  (all  of  whom  were  strict  Calvinists),  laboured  veiy 
much  to  induce  the  Synod  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
the  assertion,  that  '^  Grod  moves  the  tongues  of  men  to  blas- 
pheme." But  the  Synod  refused  to  act  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  they  knew  that  some  of  the  members  of  it  were 
accustomed  to  say  this,  out  of  opposition  to  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  lax  sentiments  of  Arminius  respecting  the  divine 
agency.  A  melancholy  proof  indeed  of  the  tendency  of  party 
spirit  to  excess  and  extravagance  ! 

The  case  which  is  now  before  us,  I  well  know,  is  m  many 
respects  a  different  one  ;  but  the  principles  or  rather  the  pas- 
sions of  men  in  a  warm  dispute,  operate  in  like  way  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  unless  restrained  by  special  mterposition  of  divine 
grace. 

Were  the  Nicenians  in  the  right,  and  their  advocates  in  the 
right,  in  construing  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  names  which  had  their  fuU  meaning  as  applied  to  the  mere 
simple,  original,  and  eternal  state  of  the  Godhead  ?  Just  as 
much  in  the  right,  I  must  answer,  as  we  should  now  be,  in  say- 
ing that  Creator  and  Governor  are  names  of  the  eternal  and 
original  state  of  the  Godhead ;  and  no  more. 

Were  Sabellius  and  those  like  him  as  to  opinion,  and  is  Dr. 
S.,  in  the  right,  in  saying  that  the  names  of  tne  Trinity  have  a 
simple  reference  to  developments  of  the  Godhead  made  in  the 
economy  of  redemption  ?  To  which  I  must  repeat  the  same  an- 
swer that  has  just  been  given.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibisy 
seems  to  be  altogether  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Both 
parties  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  From  eternity  there  existed 
that  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  was  developed  in  the 
economy  of  redemption.  The  names  of  the  persons  m  the 
Trinity  I  view  as  including  and  recognizing  this  fact.  But  the 
names  themselves  have  also  an  express  reference  to  the  parts 
which  the  Godhead  has  actually  sustained,  and  sustains,  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  Their  Jidl  significancy  is  and  can  be  ne- 
ver given,  without  a  reference  to  this.  There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty ia  this  statement,  than  in  the  one  that  God  was  aeiuaUy 
creator  and  lord  onlv  after  the  creation. 

May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  as  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  latter  day  of  glory,  and  hold  ourselves 
more  and  more  free  to  canvass  the  opmions  of  uninspired  men, 
and  faster  bound  to  the  simple  instructions  of  the  Bible — may 
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we  HOC  hope  that  the  time  is  neari  when  men  wiU  see  and  feel, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  stated  in  a  simple  and 
scriptural  way,  contains  nothing  repulsive  to  sound  reason,  noth- 
inj;  that  is  more  mysterious  than  what  belongs  to  the  other  at- 
tributes of  the  Godhead,  such  as  self-existence,  ubiquity,  etc.  ? 
May  we  not  especially  hope,  that  Christians  will  cease  to  be 
agitated  with  such  an  undue  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  jierMmo/tVy, 
as  will  lead  them  to  assert  and  maintain  it  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  put  entirely  at  hazard  by  their  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  ?  To  what  good  purpose  can  it  be,  that 
they  strenuously  assert  their  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God,  while 
they  continue  to  make  representations,  which,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, prove  to  be  altc^ether  inconsistent,  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  with  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  essential 
attributes  ?  1  am  filled  with  unwelcome  apprehension,  when- 
ever I  perceive  tbit  a  far  greater  proportion  of  zeal  is  main- 
tained in  any  metaphysical  school  of  theology,  for  the  personal' 
ity  than  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Just  as  though.  Hear, 
U  Israeli  Jehovah  our  Oodit  one  Jehovah,  were  expunged 
from  the  sacred  record,  or  put  in  the  back  ground  !  Thb  should 
not  be  so.  It  will  be  well  for  all  the  churches  to  remember, 
that  the  zeal  of  Origen,  on  this  very  same  pomt,  led  him  to  a 
dieory  in  no  important  respect  better  than  that  of  Anus ;  see  p. 
32  above.  Such  was  the  case  too  with  Eusebius,  the  church 
historian.  Arius  himself,  as  we  bive  good  reason  to  believe, 
became  what  he  was  by  his  overflowing  zeal  against  Sabellius. 
When  the  latter  urged  the  truly  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  the 
aecessi^  of  a  simple  divine  nature  and  of  uni^  in  it,  Arius,  in 
order  to  parry  the  force  of  these  considerations,  betook  himsdf 
to  the  fearful  expedient  of  asserting  not  odIv  Uie  separate  hy- 
postatic, but  (in  order  fully  to  make  this  out)  even  the  created 
being  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  had  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andra, already  done  before  him ;  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
his  brother  of  the  same  name  at  Rome,  and  drew  back  from  his 
rash  deckratioDS,  to  a  position  within  the  covert  of  the  dubious 
language  of  Origen ;  which  too  often  may  mean,  I  had  almost 
said,  anv  thmg  or  nothing  in  felation  to  this  great  topic. 

Can  heated  zeal  on  the  subject  of  mere  scholoiiic  or  patrii' 
tie  personality,  ever  be  productive  of  any  thins  but  hazard  to 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  to  the  interests  oi  true  doctrine  ? 
Or  have  we  yet  to  learn,  that  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  com- 
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mandments  of  men,  and  even  those  of  theologians  and  councils^ 
is  not  always  a  zeal  for  the  simple  decisions  of  the  Bible  ? 

I  would  hope,  that  due  consi4eration  of  this  subject  may  lead 
Christians  to  cherish  more  of  that  spirit  which  Calvin  felt,  when 
he  uttered  the  sentiment  that  is  quoted  above  (p.  97).  We 
shall  then  be  more  likely  to  come  at  the  truth,  the  whde  truth 
(so  far  as  we  are  permitted  in  our  present  state  to  know  it),  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
exhibited  in  the  gospel;  to  cease  to  mamtain  the  true  and 
proper  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
Father ;  would  in  my  apprehension,  be  to  give  up  a  distingubh- 
ing  B.nd  JundamerUal  part  of  the  gospel.  God  as  infinite  in 
power,  knowledge,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth ;  God 
as  self-existent  and  every  where  present ;  the  Jew,  the  Mo» 
hammedan,  the  Theist,  believe  in  as  well  as  the  Christian* 
What  then  separates  the  Christian  from  them,  unless  it  is  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel  ?  And  what 
among  all  these  can  have  pre-eminence  over  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  makmg  atonement 
—  an  all-sufficient  atonement,  for  sin  ?  I  know  oi  nothing  to 
be  set  above  this,  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  a  Christian  sys- 
tem are  concerned.  If  so,  then  let  the  Christian  hold  fast  to 
this  in  life  and  death,  in  time  and  eternity.  Why  should  he  be 
required  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Giiost,  unless  it  is  to  teach  him  that  his 
profession  as  a  Christian  must  begin,  continue,  and  end  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth  ?  Ood  as  manifested 
in  the  gospel  J  is  the  Crod  in  which  he  believes ;  and  this  Grod 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  How  miuh  that  is  signified 
by  these  venerable  and  adorable  names,  applies  to  the  original 
state  and  condition  of  the  Godhead,  and  how  much  to  it  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  redemption,  he  need  not  solicitously 
seek  to  know.  Enough  that  the  names  have  a  peculiar  relation 
to  Qod  revealed  ;  and  that  to  suppose  God  to  be  revealed  in 
this  way  necessarily  implies  a  distinction  in  his  nature  which  is 
eternal.  For  the  rest,  he  contents  himself  to  wait  until  he  shall 
be  introduced  to  that  vision  which  is  behind  and  beyond  the  veil, 
before  he  can  expect  to  have  a  more  definite  knowledge.  What 
he  does  know,  he  sincerely  believes ;  and  believing,  he  admires, 
be  wonders,  he  adores.  What  he  does  not  know  by  any  express 
revelation,  but  which  .seems  necessarily  to  result  from  what  is 
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revealed,  he  may  well  believe  to  be  not  the  less  real,  because  it 
is  not  in  a  direct  way  disclosed  to  him.  As  to  the  modtis  exis* 
tendi  of  the  Godhead,  he  is  content  to  believe  that  it  must  of 
necessity  involve  more  or  less  which  is  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
present  knowledge  or  even  conception. 

And  now  I  have  only  to  entreat  the  reader,  if  be  has  doubts 
about  the  views  that  have  been  given,  that  before  he  comes  to  a 
final  decision,  he  would  traverse  the  whole  ground  of  examina- 
tion. He  has  no  right  to  decide  hastily,  by  merely  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject  If,  when  he  has  plunged  deep  into  ancient 
and  modem  investigations  respecting  this  great  topic,  and 
deliben^ely  and  often  searched  them  out,  he  shall  judge  me  to 
be  erroneous  and  bconclusive  in  my  reasonings,  then  I  may  hold 
him  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  such  a  judgment.  If  I  must 
stand  condemned,  he  will  suffer  me  to  insist  that  the  sentence  of 
my  judge  shall  be  openly  declared,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 
amined. The  days  of  the  Nicene  Council,  wbo  could  bring 
the  emperor  of  the  world  to  publish  their  sentiments  by  the 
thunder  of  imperial  edicts  and  of  arms,  is  past.  The  menacing 
'tones  of  the  Vatican  too  are  echoing  fainter  and  fainter  every 
year.  The  cry  of  Dixerunt  sancti  Patres  is  at  last,  almost 
every  where,  beginning  to  soften  its  high-raised  notes.  The 
still  small  voice  of  reason  and  of  eternal  Wisdom  in  the  book 
of  God,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  beginning  also  to  speak  with 
more  efficient  power  than  in  ages  past,  to  the  souls  of  men.  If 
any  one  will  show  that  he  has  been  a  listener  to  this,  and  give 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  fact ;  if  his  testimony 
shall  convict  me  of  error,  I  promise  to  be  among  the  first  who 
will  listen  to  him,  and  among  the  most  persevering  in  receiving 
his  instructions.  Let  him  discussy  and  he  will  be  read.  Let 
him  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  he  will  find  friends,  even  if 
they  should  deem  him  to  be  erroneous.  Discussion  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  candor,  will  always  promote  the  interests  of  truth ; 
zeal  for  tradition,  and  the  fathers,  and  systems,  and  metaphysical 
definitions  of  things  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge, is  never  likely  to  achieve  much  that  is  useful  or  com- 
mendable. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me.  to  say,  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
examination of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are,  in  their  essential 
parts,  the  same  as  those  which  I  some  years  since  advocated  in 
my  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Miller,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trmity  and  Eternal  Genera- 
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tioo.  Some  of  the  detsdl  which  has  respect  to  these  views,  ia 
particular  a  few  things  of  tipairiitieal  nature,  I  have  found  rea* 
son  to  regard  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent  I'^t  from  what  I  once  did, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  now  made  a  protracted  and  repeated  exam- 
ination ;  and  accordingly  I  have  not  shrunk  from  representing 
such  details  according  to  my  present  convictions.  If  any  in- 
dustrious opponent  should  take  the  pains  to  point  out  some  of 
these  minor  discrepancies,  he  is  welcome  to  the  task.  My  only 
reply  is  and  wiU  be :  I  never  daimed  perfection  nor  infallibility  ; 
and  am  well  aware  that  I  have  never  exhibited  the  one  or  dier 
other*  I  have  not  yet,  although  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
oentury  old,  become  too  old  to  change  opinions  when  I  find 
reason  for  it ;  nor  too  assuming  and  haughty  to  proclaim  my 
retractions ;  even  if  the  reproach  of  those  who  thmk  and  Mt 
that  all  truth  and  right  and  piety  are  theirs,  should  be  incurred 
thereby. 

I  merely  add,  that  for  my  own  part  I  feel  bound  to  say,  at 
the  close  of  this  protracted  effi>rt  to  discuss  and  explain  some 
of  these  very  difficult  subjects,  that  I  rise  from  the  discussion  a 
mare  thorough  Trinitarian  than  ever.  I  do  believe  with  all 
mi  hearty  in  Ood,  the  Father ^  Sonj  and  Holy  Ohost^  as  reveal^ 
edin  the  Scripture;  and  my  only  hope  of  salvation  hangs  on 
uikat  is  connected  trith  this  belief.  But  I  have  no  zeal  for  the 
system  of  an  ^immo^um-Trinity,  as  taught  in  the  Nicene  school, 
nor  for  the  metaphysical  and  modal  one  of  more  modem  the- 
dogians.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  then  may  we  become 
disciples  of  those  who  show  it.  Until  then,  it  is  better  for  us 
10  remain  simple  scriptural  believers,  and  attached  merely  to 
the  Schod  of  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  II. 
Immutabilitt  of  Mobal  Distinctions, 

By  T.  C.  U^m,  PioT.  of  Monl  PhUoMvphy  and  MaUphyiiM,  Bominim  Coltog*. 

Whetheb  Rectitude  is  something  based  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fixed,  eternal,  and  immutable,  or  is  erected  on  the  foun* 
dation  of  one's  personal  interests  or  of  mere  positive  enactment 
and  law,  either  human  or  divine,  is  a  question  m  the  theory  of 
morab,  which  has  ever  excited  great  interest,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  no  little  perplexity.  Moral  philosophers  have  been 
neariy  equally  divided  upon  it.  On  the  one  side,  if  we  are  al- 
lowed to  take  into  view  the  general  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies of  their  systems  as  wen  as  what  may  have  been  expressly 
said  on  this  matter,  we  may  venture  to  arrange  the  names  of 
Plato,  Cicero,  Cudworth,  Grotius,  Clarke,  Butler,  Price,  Wol- 
laston,  Degerando,  Cousin,  Stewart,  Dewar,  Edwards,  Em- 
mons, Appleton  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  we  should  pro- 
bably not  err  in  placing  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  Condillac,  Mande- 
ville,  Locke,  Hume,  Rochefoucauld,  De  Stutt,  de  Tracy,  arch- 
bishop Emg,  Helvetius,  Paley,  Bentham,  Dymond,  etc.  On 
both  ^des  of  this  interesting  and  important  question,  are  to  be 
found  men  of  the  highest  moral  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
distiiiguished  intellectual  ability.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  whoever  offers  an  opinion  in  this  stage  of  the  discus- 
skm,  wh^  so  many  learned  and  able  men  have  failed  in  bring- 
ing it  to  a  termination,  will  do  it  with  some  degree  of  diffidence 
in  bis  own  judgment.  It  is  p^haps  due  to  the  writer  of  this 
artiele  to  say,  that  he  feels  no  small  reluctance  in  treating  od 
Hob  obscure  and  difficult  subject ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  c(»i- 
viction,  perhaps  a  mistaken  one,  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
iaierests  of  morals  and  religion,  has  induced  hmi  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  shall  throw  what  I  have  to  say  into  distinct  heads ; 
sad  state  the  argument,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  my  own  mmd, 
as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible. 

I*  The  doctrine  of  the  permanent  nature  of  Rectitude  and  of 
tlie  immutabilitv  of  Moral  IKstmctions  seems  to  find  support,  in 
the  &8t  fhce^jrom  the  viewi  which  men  are  generaltf  found  to 
Uiet  of  things  in  their  nature  or  essence. — Every  thmg,  which 
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exists,  necessarily  has«  fuitwre  ;  not  merely  in  thegeneral  sense 
of  that  term,  but  a  specific  nature  of  its  own.  *^  Every  thing," 
says  bishop  Butler,  ^'  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing."  In 
other  words,  there  is  something,  (although  perhaps  that  some- 
thing b  wholly  unexplainable,)  which  renders  the  thing,  that  ex- 
ists, what  it  is  in  distinction  from  every  thing  else  ;  some  ele- 
ment, some  distinctive  quali^r,  some  primordial  characteristic, 
somethings  (we  do  not  profess  nor  consider  it  necessary  to  be 
exact  in  the  expression  of  it,)  which  is  truly  and  absolutely  es- 
sential both  to  its  existence  and  the  mode  of  its  existence ;  and 
without  which  it  would  not  be  what  it  is.  And  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  thing  in  question  be  made  known  to  us  a» 
something  material  or  immaterial ;  whether  it  is  objective  or 
subjective,  an  object  which  the  mind  contemplates  exterior  to 
itself  or  an  internal  and  purely  mental  modification;  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  entity,  an  attribute,  or  a  mere 
relation.  This  seems  to  be  self-evident  and  undeniable ;  be- 
cause, if  the  thing,  which  exists,  has  not  a  specific  or  dbtinctive 
nature,  then  it  i^  not  a  distinct  existence,  but  is  identical  with 
something  else.  And  this  is  so  clear,  that  we  need  not  hesi'- 
tate  to  assert,  although  (rod,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, can  create^  things  even  out  of  nothing,  and  can  modify 
them  with  every  possibility  of  modification.  He  cannot  do  either, 
without  giving  them  a  nature ;  without  imparting  some  distinc- 
tive element  These  ample  and  common-sense  views  we  may 
apply  to  everything  which  exists  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  to  the 
whole  universe  of  mind  and  of  matter,  of  thought  and  of  ob- 
jects of  thought. 

(1)  B^mning  with  those  things,  which  are  addressed  to  the 
senses,  we  may  remark  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said, 
that  every  kind  o(  color  has  something  in  it  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  color,  which  is  truly  diverse  firom 
it  Every  variety  of  the  sensatbns  of  taste  also,  such  as  sweet, 
bitter,  acrid,  sour,  has  its  specific  nature,  (whether  we  consider 
tbe  sensation  merely  or  include  the  outward  cause  that  produ- 
ces it,)  which  stamps  and  characterizes  it  as  such  a  sensation^ 
and  not  another  (Hie.  AH  the  varieties  of  sound,  numerous  as 
they  are,  have  each  their  peculiarity,  their  distinctive  trait  or 

Suality,  and  which  cannot  fail  really  and  forever  to  separate 
lem  from  all  other  varieties  of  sound.  In  no  one  of  time  ca- 
ses can  one  sensation  or  perception  be  another ;  each  stands  by 
itself  in  its  own  nature  and  essence,  and  it  is  not  possible  even 
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to  conceive  of  them  as  interchangeable. — (2)  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  those  objects  of  thought,  which  are  mteroal,  and 
which  are  not  so  closely  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
oatward  causes,  as  those  things  just  mentioned,  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  the  same.  We  are  able,  by  means  of  that  original 
suggestion,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  efiective  elements  and 
characteristics  of  our  mental  structure,  to  frame  the  abstract 
notions  of  existaice,  unity,  identity,  succession,  number,  pow* 
er,  time,  space,  and  the  like.  And  all  these  have  respective- 
ly a  nature,  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  Al- 
thotigh  we  are  unable  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  Unity  or 
of  Tune,  yet  every  one  knows  what  b  meant  by  these  terms  ; 
every  one  has  a  knowledge  for  himself,  sufficiendy  clear  and 
satisfactory  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  reasoning  and  prac- 
tice. But  while,  in  themselves  considered,  they  lie  clear  and 
distinct  in  our  perceptions,  we  also  perceive  with  the  entire 
clearness  of  intuition,  that  they  are  not  the  same  ;  that  each 
has  its  appropriate  sphere  ;  that  they  stand  truly  and  forever 

?)art  fi-om  each  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Space  and 
bwer.  Both  of  these  are  made  known  to  us  by  the  original, 
the  suggestive  power  of  the  mind  alone ;  and  as  the  mind  is  the 
source,  so  it  is  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
what  we  thus  term.  And  we  may  confidendy  assert,  that  the 
mind  pronounces  them  not  only  wholly  distinct,  but  wholly  un- 
like. And  it  is  utt^Iy  impossible  for  the  human  mind,  (as  we 
doubt  not  evenr  one  will  find  on  fully  making  the  experiment,) 
to  conceive  oi  Power  becoming.  Space,  as  of  Spi^ce  becom- 
mg  Power,  as  much  so  as  to  conceive  of  the  actual  identity 
of  uNiTT  and  time,  or  of  the  identity  of  mere  kxistknce  and 
SUCCESSION.  And  it  is  the  same  with  every  other  simple 
notion,  which  we  form,  whether  of  external  or  of  mternal  ori- 
gin ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  external  object,  or  flowing  from  its  own  fuhiess. 
Whatever  we  perceive  or  feel  to  exist,  which  is  elementary  and 
simple,  we  never  can  perceive  or  feel  to  exist  otherwise  than  it 
is ;  and  perceiving  it  to  be  just  what  it  is  and  nothing  else,  we 
cannot  possibly  perceive  it  to  be  something  which  is  different.-^ 
(3)  We  might  carry  these  illustrations  into  the  Emotive  or 
Sentient  part  of  our  nature.  As  an  example,  every  man  is 
capable  oi  putting  forth,  or  what  is  perhaps  a  more  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  fact,  of  ea!perieneiiig  the  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  and  although  it  is  admitted  we  cannot  give  an  availa- 
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Ue  defiaition  of  these  emotioosy  still  eirery  one  knows  what  they 
are.  And  if  there  is  any  elementary  proposition  whatever, 
which  is  so  simple  as  to  be  bejrond  all  doubt  and  to  possess  a 
truly  iniuUive  character,  it  is,  that  our  experience  of  pleasure 
is  not  the  experience  of  pain,  and  on  the  contrary,  our  experi- 
ence of  pain  is  not  the  experience  of  pleasure.  And  further- 
more, the  abstract  notions,  which  we  are  obviously  able  to  form 
of  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  which  in  point  of 
fact,  we  always  do  form,  whenever  we  make  them  the  subjects 
o[  abstract  inquiry  and  philosophical  analysis,  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  as  well  as  the  emotions  themselves.  But 
in  respect  to  the  emotions  in  particular,  the  pleasure  and  pain 
actually  experienced,  the  difierence,  which  by  nature  exists 
between  them,  b  perhaps  more  fully  and  prompdy  recognized. 
Without  the  least  hesitation  we  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
any  man's  consciousness,  whether  it  is  not  utterly  impossnble  for 
him  even  to  eoneeive^  (we  do  not  say  of  the  mere  substitution 
of  pleasure  and  pain  for  each  other,  which  is  a  wholly  diflerent 
thing,)  of  pleasure,  in  itself  considered  and  in  its  own  na- 
ture, as  actually  being  pain,  or  of  pain,  while  it  exists  as  pain, 
as  actually  being  pleasure.  In  themselves  considered  and  in 
their  own  nature,  they  are  utterly,  fundamentally,  and  entirely 
dktinct ;  so  much  so  that  the  human  mind  itself  cannot  mingle 
and  confound  them,  without  confounding  and  subverting  its  own 
nature  as  a  percipient.  Even  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he 
may  cause  and  prolong  and  diminish  them  in  particular  cases, 
cannot  make  them  identical.  While  they  exist,  there  is  neces- 
sarily something,  which  constitutes  and  authenticates  their  exis- 
tence ;  and  this  constitution  or  nature  of  the  thing  can  never  be 
any  thing  otherwise  than  what  it  is. 

^^Tbe  views  which  have  been  given  and  which  are  obviously 
fundamental,  apply  to  the  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and 
WRONG,  as  well  as  to  any  other  thoughts,  emotions,  at  objects 
of  thought,  which  have  been  referred  to.  As  to  the  fact  that 
men  universally  form  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  there 
can  be  no  question.  These  ideas  take  their  place  as  clearly 
and  distincdy  in  the  series  of  our  intellectual  conceptions,  as  the 
notions  o(exi$tencej  personality^  duration^  ipace^  and  the  like. 
A  person,  who  should  be  known  to  be  incapable  of  forming 
them,  would  be  considered  an  anomaly ;  a  creature  altogether 
out  of  the  line  of  the  ordinary  precedents  of  human  nature. 
And  if  we  are  able  to  frame  these  notions,  as  we  obviously  are, 
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then  etch  of  them  has  its  dbtiDctive  nature ;  and  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  remarks  and  ilhistrations  akeadj  given,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  there  is,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  them  as 
identical,  or  interchangeable  with  each  other.  They  are  as  tru- 
\j  unlike  as  our  conceptions  of  unity  and  time,  or  of  space  and 
power.  We  can  no  more  conceive  of  their  being  identical,  than 
we  can  conceive  of  the  identity  of  black  and  white,  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  a  square  and 
a  circle,  of  a  triangle  and  a  hexagon,  or  of  any  other  things  in 
nature,  which  are  entirely  diverse  from  each  other.  They  are 
placed  forever  apart ;  they  respectively  occupy  their  own  sphere, 
and  stand  upon  their  own  basis  ;  they  do  indeed  sustain  a  sort 
of  relation  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  we 
cannot  have  a  conception  of  either  of  them  without  at  the  same 
time  having  some  conception  of  this  relation  ;  but  this  relation 
itself  not  only  involves  their  entire  diversity,  but  places  them  at 
the  greatest  possible  remove,  and  stamps  them  as  the  direct  op* 
posites  and  antipodes  of  each  other. 

Hobbes  maintained,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  followed 
m  the  track  of  some  ancient  philosophers,  that  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  representative  of  something  permanently  ex- 
isting in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  relative  to  the  enactments 
and  operations  of  human  laws  and  systems  of  government.  In 
other  words  he  maintained,  that  nothing  is  either  right  or  wrong 
b  its  own  nature,  but  is  made  either  the  one  or  the  other  by 
the  laws  of  the  land ;  what  they  pronounce  to  be  right,  is  right, 
and  what  they  pronounce  to  be  wrong,  is  wrong,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  else.  This  is  a  great  fallacy.  It  is  true,  that  the 
kw8  of  the  land  can  make  our  conduct,  considered  in  relation 
to  those  laws,  very  different  from  what  it  was  before  their  enact* 
ment;  but  this  is  not  because  they  can  by  a  direct  operation  change 
virtue  into  vice  or  vice  into  virtue,  but  simply  because  they 
change  the  circumstances  and  relations,  under  which  that  conduct 
exists.  It  is  just  as  inconceivable,  that  a  mere  human  law  can 
make  an  action  either  virtuous  or  vidous,  tohile  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  pefformed  remain  the  same^  as  that  such  a  law 
can  make  black  white,  pleasure  pain,  truth  falsehood,  space  time, 
a  square  a  circle,  or  make  any  thing  else  identical  which  is  at 
the  same  moment  and  in  its  very  nature  diverse. — ^We  stand 
here  upon  strong  ground,  because  we  go  to  the  bottom ;  there  b 
DO  mistake ;  the  human  mind  must  be  demolished  and  under* 
go  m  rebuilding  and  reconstruction,  before  it  can  verify  9By 
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other  result.  Such  at  least  it  seems  to  oufsehres ;  but  we  wil- 
liogly  leave  others  to  judge,  while  we  proceed  to  other  coosid- 
eratioDS. 

II.  The  uDcbangeableDess  of  rectitude  and  the  immutabilhy 
of  moral  distiactions  is  shown,  in  the  second  place,  from  the 
terms  and  t?ie  structure  of  all  languages. — So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  notice,  those  writers  who  c^ject  to  the  doctrine 
under  consideration,  do  for  the  most  part  resolve  rectitude  hoo 
some  form  of  good  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  some 
form  of  enactment  and  law  on  the  other.  This  is  the  predom- 
inant direction  and  train  of  thought  among  them.  But  do  the 
terms  and  the  structure  of  the  different  lanniages,  which  are  spo* 
ken  by  men,  sustain  this  course  ?  certainly  not.  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  Home  Tooke  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley  has  en- 
deavored to  show  by  etymological  considerations,  that  the 
English  word  right  is,  in  its  original  import,  sjmonymous  with 
the  words  commanded  or  ordered.  But  the  question  is,  noC 
what  is  the  derivation  of  the  English  word  righty  nor  what 
was  the  specific  import  of  its  root ;  but  what  is  its  precise 
meanmg  at  the  present  time  ?  There  certainly  can  be  no  great 
obscurity  or  misapprehension  in  regard  to  it ;  it  is  a  word  used 
by  writers  of  no  doubtful  powers  of  discernment ;  it  is  often 
enough  found  in  those  great  masters  of  pure  EngKd),  Fox  and 
Burke,  Junius  and  Chatham.  But  while  we  assert  that  it  is  not 
obscure,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  it  is  undefinable ; 
which  is  necessarily  the  case,  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  the 
name  of  a  simple,  inseparable  element  of  thought  It  neverthe- 
less lies  clear  and  distinct  in  everyone's  concepticms;  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  its  beiog  the  name  of  a  simple  idea,  we  cannot 
define  what  it  b,  we  can  unhesitatingly  assert  what  it  is  not. 
And  accordingly  we  do  not  hesitate  to  insist,  that  the  term  rigid 
is  used  at  the  present  time  as  expressive  of  something  distinct 
from  mere  personal  good,  interest,  or  happiness.  On  a  multi- 
tude of  occasions  men  use  the  terms  interest,  personal  good,  and 
happiness  as  expressive  of  what,  in  theur  own  opinion  at  least,  is 
so  far  from  being  identical  with  right  or  justice,  that  it  is  at  the 
very  greatest  remove  firom  it.  There  are  some  men,  who  have 
tinceasingly  pursued  their  interest  all  their  days ;  and  who,  tf 
interest  and  rectitude  are  identical,  ought  to  be  accounted  ex- 
ceedbgly  upright  men ;  instead  of  l^g  stigmatised  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  puUic,  as  they  very  justly  are,  with  the 
character  of  base,  dishonest,  and  unrighteous.    There  is  hardly 
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aaj  pvactioal  ^Mstinctioii  so  firequently  made,  and  made  widi  so 
good  reason  too,  as  that  of  actiDg  from  views  of  interest  in  the 
shape  of  some  personal  good,  and  actbg  from  views  of  right  and 
duty.  If  men  have  occasion  to  entrust  their  property  and  the 
mani^ement  of  their  affiurs  to  others,  they  invariably  make  dis- 
tinctions ;  they  inquire  as  to  traits  of  character ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  tell  them  that  their  proposed  agents  are  men  more  or  less  in- 
floeoced  by  views  of  interest :  they  wish  to  know,  and  are  not 
(dten  satisfied  short  of  knowing,  whether  they  are  men  of  hon- 
ei^,  m^  of  uprightness.  If  they  have  occasion  to  address  mo- 
tives to  their  fellow  men,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  pursue 
a  certain  course,  w6  again  find  them  makbg  distinctions,  and 
addressing  some  motives  to  their  views  of  interest,  and  as  a  dis- 
tHiet  consideration  addressing  others  to  their  convictions  of  rec- 
titade.  But  it  can  hardly  be  considered  necessary  to  give  in- 
stances of  what  is  so  palpable  in  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
mass  of  society.  What  is  true  of  the  Englbh  language ;  what 
is  true  of  the  Latin,  where  we  find  the  terms  utile  and  honti- 
turn  conveying  what  we  express  in  English  by  the  interested  or 
beneficial  and  the  upright ;  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  true 
of  all  other  languages,  which  are  so  far  developed  as  to  be  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  mirror  of  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of 
those,  who  speak  them.  Men  also  universally  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  right  and  what  is  merely  ordered  or  com- 
manded ;  between  the  legality  of  an  action  or  course  of  action, 
and  its  moral  rectitude ;  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
more  particularly  hereafter. — Now  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
language  in  its  terms  and  in  its  structure  is  an  index,  an  expos- 
itor, (and  perhaps  more  completely  so  than  almost  any  thing 
dae,)  of  the  opinions  and  belief  of  mankind.  If  it  be  indisputa- 
bly true,  that  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  use  words  with  this 
disdnction  of  meaning,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  they  suppose  and  fully  believe,  that  such  a  distinction 
actually  exists.  And  this  universality  of  belief,  like  every  thing 
else,  must  have  its  adequate  cause  \  but  we  are  unable  to  lay 
our  hand  on  such  a  cause,  except  it  be  that  the  very  structure 
and  action  of  the  human  mind  does  of  itself  develope  clear 
and  abundant  evidence  of  the  distincuon  in  question,  marking 
oat  lucidly  the  province  of  rectitude  or  virtue,  and  separating  it 
firom  that  of  every  other  possible  motive.  The  human  mind, 
in  its  structure  and  its  original  and  natural  action,  cannot  lie,  if  the 
,God,  from  whom  it  came,  is  a  God  of  truth ;  andconstmcted  as  it 
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is,  and  acting  as  it  does,  if  it  clearlj  anoouooes  tht  distinctioa 
between  rectitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  personal  interest 
and  mere  authoritative  command  on  the  other,  (insulating  it  and 
placing  it  on  an  immoveable  basis  of  its  own,)  then  it  is  certain- 
ly true  that  such  a  distinction  actually  has  place ;  and  that 
there  is  truly  such  a  separate,  appropriate,  and  unchangeable 
position  of  virtue. 

III.  We  have  evidence,  in  the  third  place,  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  immutable  nature  of  moral  Right  ^om  the  matmer  in 
which  feeUngs  of  gratitude  and  anger  are  exercised  in  view  of 
the  reception  of  supposed  benefits  or  irgwries^ — ^Men  are  so  con* 
stituted,  that,  if  a  favor  is  bestowed  upon  them,  they  are  grate- 
ful for  it.  We  do  not  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  gratitude  al- 
ways exists  in  difierent  individuals  with  precisely  the  same  de- 
gree of  intensity ;  nor  that  feelings  of  this  kind  may  not  in  some 
cases  be  entirely  subdued.  But  as  a  general  characteristic  of 
human  nature  it  is  true,  that  gratitude  follows  favors  or  benefits 
bestowed.  And  on  the  other  hand  feelings  of  dissatisfiaction 
and  anger  follow  the  infliction  of  injuries.  The  argument,  which 
we  here  offer,  depends  upon  the  alterations,  which  are  Sound 
suddenly  to  take  place  m  the  exercise  of  these  feelings.  If,  for 
instance,  in  some  period  of  great  misfortune  and  poverty,  a 
stranger  freely  gives  us  a  sum  of  money,  and  thereby  relieves 
us  from  our  distresses,  we  feel  a  degree  of  gratitude  to  him. 
We  have  received  an  essential  benefit,  and  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing grateful.  But  if  we  shortly  afterwards  discover,  that  in  b»* 
stowing  this  gift  he  was  influenced  exclusively  by  personal  and 
selfish  motives,  by  some  anticipauon  of  ultimate  benefit  to  him- 
self, our  feelinss  of  gratitude  at  once  cease  ;  it  is  impossible^ 
that  we  should  be  grateful  to  him  under  such  circumstances. 
We  very  justly  conclude,  that  no  moral  merit  attaches  to 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  bestowal  of  his  gift  \  and  that  he 
has  not  the  least  possible  claim  upon  us  for  feelings  of  that  de- 
scription. But  it  will  be  noticed,  that  we  ourselves  are  just  as 
much  benefited  by  his  gift,  as  if  he  had  bestowed  it  from  pure* 
ly  benevolent  motives ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  may  suppose 
that  tiie  personal  and  self-interested  objects  of  the  donor  are 
secured.  Here  are  benefits  on  both  sides,  to  the  giver  and  the 
receiver.  Now  if  mere  interest,  if  mere  benefit  either  to  our- 
selves or  others,  did  of  itself  and  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, constitute  right  or  virtue,  then  our  feeling  of  grati- 
tude would  not  change ;  the  circumstance  of  the  man's  actisig 
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from  interested  motives  would  make  do  difference;  we  should 
be  just  as  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  at  last,  as  we  were  at 
6r8t.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of 
cor  nature  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  case.  We  according- 
ly have  here  very  striking  evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of 
an  action's  being  a  beneficial  one  to  the  agent,  or  even  to  any 
one  else,  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  right  one ;  and  that 
mere  self-interest  'or  good  to  ourselves  is  veir  far  from  being 
identical  with  uprightness. — And  it  is  essentially  the  same  un- 
der the  reception  of  supposed  injuries.  We  are  at  such  times 
dissatisfied,  indignant,  angry ;  and  have  reason  to  be  so.  But 
if  we  subsequently  discover,  that  the  sufiTerings,  which  we  have 
endured,  were  occasioned  by  mere  accident,  or  by  some  una- 
voidable necessity,  without  any  degree  of  ill  feeling  or  evil  in- 
tention, our  feelings  at  once  change ;  we  may  grieve  and  lament 
at  what  has  happened,  but  it  is  impossible  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term  to  be  longer  angry.  Now,  although  our  ieelings  in 
respect  to  the  person  who  has  injured  us  are  changed,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  ourselves  sufiTer  just  as  much  as  we  did  before, 
but  still  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  our  suffering  the  mea- 
sure of  the  evil  intention  or  wrong.  That  is  something  which 
we  intuitively  perceive  to  stand  by  itself,  independently  of  any 
results,  which  may  have  happened  ;  and  which  is  to  be  estima- 
ted, not  by  a  reference  to  any  accidental  circumstances  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  but  from  a  contemplation  of  its  own 
nature.  All  these  considerations  go  to  show,  that  in  every  case 
of  voluntary*  conduct,  which  is  not  perfectly  indifierent,  there  is 
a  right  or  wrong }  which  right  or  wrong,  whatever  may  be  their 
attendants  and  accessories  cannot  be  resolved  into  mere  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness,  into  mere  good  and  evil,  nor  into  any 
thing  else. 

IV.  That  there  is  an  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
is  showu)  in  the  fourth  place,  by  the  existence  and  character  rf 
those  emotions y  which  are  always  found  to  arise  vnthin  us,  when 
any  instance  of  right  or  wrong  in  actual  life  comes  under  our 
notice. — ^I'he  origin  of  the  abstract  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
is,  where  Cudwortb  has  placed  it,  in  the  intellect,  using  the 
term  in  distinction  from  the  heart  or  sentient  part  of  our  nature. 
We  are  so  constituted,  that  whenever  occasions  of  actual  right 
or  wrong  occur,  these  ideas  or  inteUectionSj  (if  we  may  use  a 
good  term  though  somewhat  antiquated),  naturally  and  neoessar 
rily  arise  within  us.     God  has  so  constituted  us,  that,  in  the 
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matter  of  Morals,  the  iDteDect  has  a  share  as  well  at  the  heart* 
It  is  the  inteUect,  sometimes  we  say  the  pure  mtellect,  (that  is 
to  say,  the  intellect  wholly  disconnected  in  its  action  from  the 
senses,)  which  makes  known  to  us  the  abstract  conceptioD,  the 
pure  and  beautiful  ideality  of  rectitude  ;  and  which  thereibre 
constitutes  for  every  action  an  inflexible  rule  or  standard  of 
right  or  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  heart,  (or  more  accurate^  that 
portion  of  the  emotive  susceptibilities  which  we  denominate  the 
comdence^)  which  makes  known  to  us  and  to  others,  whether 
we  or  they  approximate  to  or  diverge  from  that  standard.  Now 
if  we  look  into  this  interestmg  and  important  part  of  our  mental 
nature,  (that  is  to  say,  into  the  cofucunce,)  and  consider  the 
emotions,  which  have  their  origin  there,  we  shall  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  In  every  mstance 
of  moral  conduct  there  is  abstractly  a  rieht  or  wrong  pertain- 
mg  to  that  conduct ;  it  is  the  provmce  of  conscience  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are 
appropriate  to  it,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  b.  In  other 
words  there  is  applicable  to  every  instance  of  moral  conduct  the 
immutable  standard  of  rectitude ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  coq- 
sdence  to  determine,  whether  the  action  in  question  is  conform- 
able to  that  rule  or  not.  Conformity  to  the  standard  of  recti- 
tude is  approved ;  divergencv  from  it  is  disapproved ;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  if  the 
conscience  be  not  perverted  as  it  sometimes  is,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  divergency  from  the  im- 
mutable rule.  Now  here  is  a  distmct  class  of  emotions,  the 
emotions  of  moral  approval  and  disapproval ;  which,  when  we 
consult  our  consciousness  in  respect  to  them,  we  know  to  be  es- 
sentially different  from  emotions  of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  of  the 
ludicrous,  uid  from  aU  other  emotions ;  we  know  them  to  have 
a  specific  nature  of  their  own,  to  be  sui  generis.  Every  per- 
son, who  is  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  knows, 
that  every  class  of  emotions  has  its  specific  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects. And  what  are  the  objects,  which  are  the  basis  of  these 
emotions ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  objects,  in  connectioB 
with  which  they  are  found  to  exist,  and  not  otherwise  ?  Un- 
doubtedly human  actions,  in  connection  with  the  great  fact  de- 
rived firom  the  original,  and  unalterable  suggestions  of  the  intel- 
lect, that  they  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  and  the  requi- 
ritions  of  the  immutable  standard  of  rectitude.  Actions  urns 
ckcumstanced  and  nothing  else,  (neither  beauty  nor  interest  nor 
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fkme  nor  anj  other  possible  object  of  contemplation  and  pursuitt) 
are  the  appropriate  objects  of  these  emotions.  Thej  do  not 
arise  on  any  other  occasions ;  they  disdain  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  lower  objects  ;  they  devate  themselves  to  a  higher  mark ; 
they  inauire  not  for  the  pleasure  of  actions  nor  for  the  emolu- 
ment 01  actions,  but  for  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions*  This  is 
the  true  account  of  these  emotions ;  and  they,  therefore,  take 
ior  granted  in  their  very  nature  the  reality  of  Right  in  distinc- 
tion firoDQ  every  thing  else,  and  the  real  and  immutable  separa- 
tion of  right  iiom  wrong. 

But  perhaps  it  wiU  be  said,  that,  if  mere  personal  interest, 
good,  or  happiness  does  not  constitute  right,  that  authority  and 
hw  does.  Is  not  human  law,  within  the  acknowledged  sphere 
of  its  operation,  the  rule  of  duty  ?  Does  it  not  constitute  the 
standard  of  right  to  those,  who  come  within  its  reach  ?  And 
especially  the  Divine  law,  the  express  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  not  that  the  source  of  rectitude  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  crime  on  the  other ;  of  rectitude  when  it  is  obeyed  and  of 
crime  when  it  is  disobeyed  ?  These  quesdons  undoubtedly  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  avoid'an 
answer  to  them,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  Something  has 
already  been  said,  having  a  bearing  upon  them ;  but  we  will  let 
them  have  their  distinct  place,  without,  however,  breaking  the 
train  of  thought,  or  altering  the  form  of  the  argument. 

V.  The  doctrine  of  the  permanent  nature  of  Rectitude  and 
of  the  Immutability  of  moral  distinctions  finds  support,  in  the 
^h  place,  from  what  we  notice  of  the  moral  judgmenU  of 
mankind  in  respect  to  the  deportment  and  conduct  of  individu' 
aby  and  also  in  respect  to  the  character  of  codes  of  laWy  dvii 
institutions^  and  forms  of  government.  If  the  human  mind 
were  so  constituted  as  to  receive  the  doctrine  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  that  Law  of  itself,  whether  human  or  divine,  necessarily 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operation  constitutes  whatever  it  or- 
dains righif  and  whatever  it  prohibits  wrong j  then  men  would 
nniversidly  agree  m  the  application  of  this  standard  of  rectitude, 
and  would  not  feel  the  least  compunction  or  hesitation  in  justi- 
fying all  actions  whatever,  which  might  happen  to  be  performed 
under  the  requisitions  of  law.  But  this  is  not  the  uict.  In  a 
muhitude  of  cases  the  conduct  of  men,  acting  under  the  forme 
and  requisitions  of  law,  is  condemned  by  the  general  v<Mce  of 
inankhid  as  utterly  unjustifiable  and  wrong.  One  or  two  in- 
stances, (perhaps,  however,  less  to  the  purpose  than  some  others 
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which  might  be  adduced,)  will  illustrate  what  we  meui.— In  the 
year  1605,  the  Dutch  goyernment,  being  then  engaged  in  a 
fierce  war  with  Spain,  gave  orders,  that  Spanish  prisoners,  in 
retaliation  of  like  severities  alleged  against  the  Spaniards,  should 
be  put  to  death.  With  these  orders  the  Dutch  Admiral  Hau* 
tain  set  sail  to  intercept  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers,  that 
were  understood  to  be  on  dieir  way  to  Flanders.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  them,  as  was  expected,  he  ordered  five 
companies,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  tied  together  in  pairs,  and  at  a  given  signal  to  be 
thrown  overboard  into  the  sea.  This  diabolical  transaction, 
which  is  only  one  among  the  thousands  equally  atrocious  to  be 
found  in  history,  certainly  finds  no  response  in  the  human  bos* 
om  ;  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  rise  up  against 
it  as  a  great  abomination,  however  it  may  have  been  sanctioned 
by  law  and  provoked  by  the  severities  of  the  opposing  party. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated  by  public 
authority  and  under  the  plausible  forms  of  law ;  but  it  was  a 
requisition  on  the  very  face  of  it  so  high-handed,  so  criminal, 
go  atrocious,  that  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  officers,  acting 
at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
Government,  refused  to  lend  their  agency  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect. Did  they,  or  does  any  one  else  suppose  that  the  mere 
order  of  the  French  Grovemment  afiected  either  the  right  or 
wrong  of  that  massacre  ?  Had  it  not  in  itself  a  character 
heaven-daring,  atrocbus,  black,  even  to  the  utmost  limit  of  mor- 
al turpitude  ?  But  this  could  not  be,  if  human  law  were  in 
itself  and  necessarily  a  source  of  rectitude,  and  could  spread  the 
mantle  of  justice  over  all  its  requisitions.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  up  time  with  such  instances,  of  which  history,  that 
great  record  of  human  crimes,  is  full.  It  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  men  every  where  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  legal  enactment  and  the  justice  of  that  en- 
actment, between  the  jofm  and  matter  of  a  law  and  its  rectitude  ; 
constancy  pronouncing,  with  the  utmost  propriety  of  language 
and  with  the  utmost  truth  in  fact,  one  law  to  be  right  and  anoth- 
er to  be  wrong,  which  would  be  abundantly  absurd,  if  the  law 
itself  were  the  source  and  the  measure  of  right.  In  the  same 
way  men  pronounce  their  opinions  upon  codes  of  law,  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  upon  systems  of  government.  When  the  laws  of 
Solon  are  pronounced  to  be  wise  and  just,  and  on  the  other  hand 
tfa^code  or  Draco  to  be  unjust,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  there  is  an 
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obfious  impUoatbD,  that  justice  is  not  necessarilj  idenUcal  with 
the  mere  requisitbii  of  goveroment^  that  r^A^  is  something  abore 
and  beyond  mere  human  law ;  revohring  in  a  higher  sphere } 
spreading  abroad  a  light  of  its  own^  and  holding  all  actions,  all 
minds,  all  systems  of  government,  and  all  laws  amenable  to  itself. 
It  will  l>e  seen,  that  we  bring  the  subject  here  to  the  test  of 
the  common  feeling  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Al- 
though sound  philosophy  clearly  asserts  and  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  and  wholly  de- 
nies the  opposite  doctrine,  that  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  a  merely  prescribed  and  arbitrary  thing,  depend- 
ing upon  the  enactment  or  will  of  some  lawgiver  and  of  course 
subject  to  change  with  every  change  in  such  enactment,  still  it 
cannot  be  said  with  any  justice,  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
rests  solely  upon  abstract,  philosophical  inquiry.  It  is  emphati- 
ddly,  as  IS  evident  from  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  madci 
the  dioctrine  of  common  sense.  There  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
when  we  do  not  hear  in  common  conversation,  and  from  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  philosophical  education,  re- 
marks made  and  opinions  expressed,  which  obviously  involve 
it.  You  may  be  able  to  perplex  a  plain  and  iUiterate  man  with 
subtile  distinctions,  to  such  a  degree  perhaps  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  give  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  answer,  but  you  will 
as  sooD  overthrow  his  belief  in  his  own  personal  identity, 
as  convince  him,  that  right  is  not  right,  or  that  wrong  is  not 
wrong,  or  that  any  power  on  earth,  to  say  the  least,  can  make 
ri^t  wrong  or  wrong  right.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
philosophy  may  confirm  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kmd  if  she  pleases;  but  to  overthrow  or  even  to  unsetde  them, 
b  not  at  her  option. 

VI.  The  doctrine  under  consideration  is  supported,  in  the 
tisih  place,  by  the  cminionsy  which  mankind  generally  entertain 
of  the  character  ana  the  administration  of  the  Supreme  Being* 
— Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  human  laws 
are  not  in  themselves  the  source  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  at 
the  same  time  be  strongly  inclined  to  maintain,  that  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  laws  which  emanate  fi^m  God.  They  hold,  that 
the  win  of  God,  and  nothing  but  the  will  of  God,  constitutes 
whatever  of  a  moral  nature  takes  place  throughout  the  universe 
either  right  or  vrroog.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions,  (m  other  words  that  moral  right  and  wrong 
always  has  its  founoation  ultimately  in  the  nature  and  relatbns 
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of  things,),  if  it  be  capable  of  being  estabUBhed  at  aU,  and  *faa3 
any  reed  basis  whatever,  is  of  universal  application  ;  it  reaches 
every  where ;  and  every  where  asserts  the  distinction  between 
mere  will  and  justice,  between  power  and  equity. — ^We  pro- 
ceed then  to  remark,  that  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions now  hinted  at,  is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  in  relation  to  the  character  and  the  admm- 
istration  of  the  Deity.  In  the  opinion,  which  mankind  generalr 
ly  form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  notice  that  they  alwajrs  in- 
clude the  idea  of  right,  equity,  or  justice.  They  never  think 
of  him  as  a  God  possessed  of  knowledge  or  power  merely,  but 
as  a  God  of  righteousness.  And  they  constantly  speak  of  Him 
as  a  just,  holy,  or  righteous  Being.  Whatever  He  does  they 
assert  is  done  rightfy  or  justly.  Now  unless  we  suppose,  whicb 
we  certainly  are  not  at  liberty  to  do,  that  they  apply  these  epi- 
thets without  any  meaning,  we  are  to  regard  these  terms  as  ex- 
pressing a  distinct  and  important  fact  m  their  belief.  But  thb 
is  not  true,  if  the  doctrine  under  consideration  be  false.  For, 
if  God's  will  or  mere  enactment  constitutes  of  itself,  and  inde- 
pendently of  every  thing  else,  all  right  and  wrong,  dien  the  as- 
sertion, tbni  God  is  right  or  just  and  does  justly,  is  obvbusly  an 
identical  proposition ;  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  is  what 
be  is,  and  does  what  he  does.  But  we  do  not  suppose  any  one 
will  pretend  to  say,  that  men  use  terms  with  such  an  absence  of 
all  meaning.  They  obviously  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
dbtinction  between  power  and  equity,  between  the  mere  cooqh 
mand  and  the  justice  of  that  command  in  their  ovm  case,  and 
in  the  applications  of  human  power  and  laws  generally ;  and 
they  apply  the  distinction  without  any  hesitation  to  the  charaC' 
ter  and  domgs  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  they  not  only  ap- 
ply the  distinction,  but  they  obviously  involve  in  it  the  same 
great  ultimate  fact,  which  is  implied  when  they  apply  it  to  men, 
viz.,  that  Rectitude  is  a  thing,  which  is  not  dependent  on  mere 
power,  enactment,  or  will  in  any  case  whatever.  For  instance, 
a  preadier  asserts  in  the  presence  of  his  congregation,  that  the 
law  of  God  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  every  body  understands  it ; 
eveiy  body  assents  to  it.  But  if  he  should  go  on  to  state,  that 
the  Law  is  just,  because  it  is  a  Law  and  for  that  reason  solely^ 
and  that  if  it  were  directly  the  opposite^  it  woidd  be  e^mUy 
just  for  the  same  reason^  they  would  undoubtedly  reject  the 
statement  at  once  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  common  feel- 
ings and  common  sense  of  mankind.    If  they  are  not  capable 
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of  maldng  pbilosopUcal  distinctions^  they  ara  so  constituted,  in 
the  Teiy  elements  of  their  moral  nature,  as  to  entertain  a  far 
higher  notion  of  2iju$t  law,  than  such  a  statement  would  imply. 
They  may  be  asked,  what  they  mean  by  right — ^whatthey  mean 
hf  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions — ^what  they  mean  by 
the  nature  of  things — but,  although,  as  has  ahready  been  remark- 
ed, they  may  be  puzzled  in  giving  an  answer,  they  are  not  at  all 
p^plexed  and  darkened  in  their  perceptions ;  and  would  as 
soon  be  brought  to  disbelieve  in  the  truth  of  the  simplest  math* 
ematical  axioms,  as  to  disbelieve  in  the  distinction,  the  utter  and 
immutable  distinction  between  right  and^wrong,  justice  and  in- 
justice. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  would  not  be  guil^ 
of  the  impiety  of  suggesting,  that  God  ever  does  in  fact  other- 
wise than  rieht,  or  that  his  Law  ever  is,  or  can  be  otherwise 
than  perfecdy  just.  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  God  is  not 
just  in  hb  acts  simply  because  he  has  power  to  perform  those 
acts,  and  that  his  Law  is  not  just  simply  and  solely  because  it  u 
a  Law ;  which,  if  we  are  not  wrong  m  our  views,  would  involve 
the  annihilation  of  all  justice  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  moral  disdnctions  does  not,  as  some  might  be 
led  to  suppose  on  a  slight  examination  of  it,  set  up  an  au^rity 
m  oppo^on  to  that  of  Grod  ;  but  merely  asserts  a  great  fact  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  maybe 
conteinplated,  is  entirely  and  in  all  cases  whatever  consistent 
mth  his  character  and  his  acts.  If  it  be  true,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  that  God  cannot  by  a  mere  volition  make  right  wrong,  nor 
wrong  right,  it  is  not  the  less  so,  that  this  does  not  in  any  re- 
spect militate  with  his  essential  attributes.  It  constitutes  no  do- 
nation from  his  perfections,  and  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the 
administration  of  his  affiiirs.  And  we  here  take  the  liber^  to 
inquire  of  those,  who  hold  that  the  doctrine  under  consideration 
is  derogatory  to  the  character  c^  the  Supreme  Being,  whether 
th^e  are  not  other  things  besides  the  distinction  of  ridit  and 
wrong,  which  do  not  depend  upon  his  mere  arbitrary  wul  f  It 
certainly,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
mere  enactment  or  will  of  God,  whether  a  thing  shall  exist  and 
not  exist  at  the  same  time.  The  mere  supposition  implies 
something  which  is  inconceivable.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
Us  mere  choice  or  will,  (and  we  hope  it  may  b^  said  without 
•incurring  the  suspicion  of  any  want  oi  ^ue  reverence  for  bis  txr 
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•Ited  character,)  whether  three  and  three  AaU  make  aix,  aad 
four  multiplied  by  four  shall  make  sixteen ;  whether  the  whde 
^all  be  greater  than  a  part,  and  things  equal  to  the  aame  ahd 
be  equal  to  one  another ;  whether  the  three  an^ea  of  a  trianele 
shall  be  eaual  to  two  right  angles ;  or  whether  a  square,  eircte, 
and  triangle  shall  be  di^rent  ^ures.  These  are  things,  ndiidi 
it  seems  to  be  universaUy  conceded  do  not  depend  upos  the 
will  of  God  nor  of  any  other  being ;  and  it  is  impossible  thai  thej 
should.  But  if  we  are  right  in  our  suppositkm,  that  no  one  re- 
gards this  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
why  is  it  more  so,  that  there  is  an  immutable  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong ;  that  whatever  is  right  or  wrong  to-day,  wffl 
he  right  or  wrong,  (all  the  circumstances  of  the  action  remahi- 
iQg  precisely  the  same,)  to-morrow,  next  day,  next  year,  and 
ibrever? 

VII.  In  the  seventh  placSj  tf  the  distineiion  between  rifki 
end  wrorut  he  not  permanent  and  immutable^  but  depends  tMot 
Iv  upon  wd^s  volition^  then  antecedently  to  each  volition^  Ood 
k^nuelf  could  not  have  poseessed  a  moral  character j  bni  tmut 
have  been  whoUy  destitute  of  all  moral  espceUenee.— -Obvioualy 
the  act  of  volition  implies,  whenever  it  takes  place,  the  anteendnot 
existence  of  the  being  who  puts  forth  3uch  volitioB.  If  there 
ia  any  thing  self-evident,  it  certainly  is  so,  that  there  can  he  b» 
volition,  unless  there  b  a  being  already  actually  existent,  from 
whom  the  volition  proceeds.  But  if  moral  disdnctuxis  he  nd 
bvolved  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  subsequent  to  a  parti- 
cular volition,  which  volition  creates  them  and  brings  them  i»> 
Co  entity  and  form,  then  moral  rectitude  was  not  predicaUe  of 
God  nor  of  any  other  being,  until  he  had  put  forth  such  vid^ 
lion.  If  morality,  which  of  course  involves  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  be  a  matter  of  ereo^um,  then  the  d^ 
vine  character  must  necessarily  have  been  a  moral  blank,  «► 
til  the  act  of  creatkm  bad  taken  place.  It  was  necessarily,  ki  a 
moral  point  of  view,  neither  morally  good  nor  evil;  because  by 
the  supposition,  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil 
was  not  yet  established.  Tbe  volition  had  not  yet  come  to  its 
birth ;  the  resolve  of  the  Most  High  was  still  dormant ;  the 
command  had  not  been  issued,  which  was  destined  to  call  up 
wtue  from  its  unexistent  state,  to  didodge  it  from  the  chaoiie 
aisture  of  olher  elements,  and  give  it  an  impress  and  charac- 
tm.  H»1Sn|mnieBeki|,  therefore,  antecedently  to  the  originft- 
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tkm  of  inorility^  (whether  that  origioation  took  place  sooner  or 
hter  after  the  lapse  of  a  million  of  years  or  of  a  single  moment,) 
was  necessarily  destitute  of  moral  perfections. 

And  this  is  not  all.  If  right  and  wrong  are  not  immutable, 
but  are  Ikble  to  be  abolished  or  to  be  interchanged  with  each 
other  by*  a  mere  enactment  or  Tolitbn,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
with  propriety  and  truth,  that  God  is  immiUably  a  hol^  or  just 
being.  If  he  can  by  a  mere  command  chance  virtue  mto  vice 
or  vice  into  virtue,  be  can  certainly  destroy  aU  moral  excellence 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  blot  it  out  from  the  universe.  If  his 
Law  can  create  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  his  Law  can 
also  annilulate  it.  If  morality  depends  upon  his  arbitrary  and 
unrestricted  volition,  it  of  course  depends  upon  it  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  the  creation  or  destruction  of  a  world  depends 
upon  it.  And  whenever  he  issues  his  overwhelming  6at,  the 
eolomns  of  the  moral  universe  will  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces,  as 
reftdily  as  those  of  the  physical.  On  this  system,  tne  Being 
whom  we  worship  and  adore  to-day  as  holy,  just,  righteous,  may 
to-morrow  undergo  the  erasure  c^  his  own  volition,  and  not  ex* 
hibit  one  trait  of  holiness,  justice,  righteousness.— It  will  per- 
haps be  said,  that  we  have  &e  authority  of  his  own  word  for  the 
permanency  of  his  moral  perfections.  Granted.  But  why  is 
m  bound  to  keep  hb  word  ?  Because  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  the  case ;  because  as  an  incident  to  this  right  and 
wrong,  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  a  duty,  which  is  &:m  and 
umnutable.  Here  is  firm  footing,  to  be  sure ;  but  on  the  oppo- 
site system,  which  makes  right  and  wrong  depend  on  a  mere 
enactment  or  volition,  the  obligation  to  keep  his  word  may  cease, 
whenever  he  wills  it  to  be  so;  and  his  word,  his  law,  his  moral 
excellencies  may  all  suddenly  sink  together,  and  the  Being 
whom  we  worship  as  perfectly  spotless  and  holy,  may  become 
•  Spirit  of  unmixed  and  unmitigated  evil. 

VUI.  Fiaally,  if  we  rightly  understand  the  Revelation,  which 
God  in  his  great  goodness  has  made  to  the  children  of  men* 
Ht  ha$  himtelf  taken  the  ground,  not  only  that  theprinciple$ 
€f  rectitude  are  eternal  and  immutable,  hut  that  He  humelf^ 
wkh  all  his  trameendent  exeeUenciesj  it  amenable,  and  desire$ 
40  be  considered  at  amenable  to  them.  He  speaks  of  his  throne 
not  only  as  established,  but  as  established  in  righteoutnest.  He 
speaks  of  himself  not  merely  as  the  Creator,  not  merely  as  a 
God  of  wisdom  and  power,  out  as  a  just,  a  holv,  a  righteous 
CSod.    And  these  expreisioQs  are  eni^yed  so  frequently,  and 
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in  such  connections,  as  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  ^7 
have  a  distinct  and  substantive  meaning,  and  are  not  identical 
in  their  import  with  expressbns,  which  intimate  his  ascendency, 
power,  or  greatness.  And  not  only  this,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
stituted the  whole  universe  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  (the 
human  race  in  particular  among  others,)  to  act  as  arbiters  and 
judges  in  the  case,  whether  his  character  and  conduct  are  not 
in  all  respects  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  that 
fixed  and  immutable  rectitude,  which  exists  interwoven  and 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things.  He 
does  not  in  moral  thmgs  impose  mere  arbitrary  commands,  but 
only  such  commands  as  he  can  support  by  an  appeal  to  tb^ 
own  moral  judgments.  And  such  appeals  are  actuaUy  made  in 
a  number  of  instances,  as  in  the  following  passages.  ^  Oh,  my 
people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?  And  wherein  have  I 
wearied  thee?  tesiifi/  against  me  /"  "Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saitb  the  Lord."  And  again  he  says  in  a  tooe 
of  authority  and  rebuke,  "  Yet  ye  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord  is 
not  equal.  Hear  now,  oh  house  of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  equal  ? 
Are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?''  He  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
great  principles  of  his  moral  government,  in  their  application  to 
the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  and  appeals  to  them  as  judges, 
whether  he  is  not  just.  And  again  he  says,  "And  now,  O  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judaii,  judge,  1  pray  you, 
betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  been  done 
more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore, 
when  T  looked  tliat  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  f<nth 
wild  grapes  ?^'  And  in  another  passage,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
what  iniquity  have  vour  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  have  walked  after  vanity,  and  are  become 
vam?"* 

From  these  among  other  passages  of  Scripture  it  appears,  that 
Grod  does  not  require  his  rational  o&pringto  approve  his  enact- 
ments on  the  ground  solely  of  their  proceedmg  from  himself, 
but  is  willing  that  they  shpuld  exercise  their  own  powers  of  ex- 
amination, and  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  are  right  or 
not.  But  this  implies  that  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  com- 
mand or  law  on  the  other,  are  different ;  and  that,  whenever 
the  law  is  just,  it  is  not  so  merely  because  it  is  commanded,  but 
for  other  reasons.     And  we  may.  here  widi  propriety  inquire, 

•  Ezekiel  18:  29.  Micah  6:  a  Isaiah  1: 18.  &  3,  4.  Jeremiah  8: 5. 
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whether  there  is  not  much  satisfacdoo  in  the  thoughti  that  the 
foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  thus 
deeply  an4  immutably  laid  ?  If  it  were  true,  that  God  himself 
could  overthrow  or  demolish  them,  would  it  not  bo  a  source  and 
occasion  of  great  perplexity  and  dismay  ?  For  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  necessarily  involve  the  possibility  of  an  utter  change 
in  his  own  character.  If  in  our  contemplations  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  should  occur  to  us  as  a  thing  merely  possible,  that 
those  high  perfections,  which  we  now  reverence  and  adore, 
could  be  transmuted  into  vices,  it  would  certainly  diminish  our 
reverence,  disturb  our  confidence,  and  fill  us  with  unspeakable 
alarm.  But  this  certainly  is  possible,  if  the  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  is  not  fixed  and  immutable,  but  depends  wholly  on 
the  Divme  Will. 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which  are  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There  are  others,  which  we 
shall  not  particularly  notice.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  that 
right  and  wrong  depends  wholly  upon  law  or  enactment,  even 
tluLt  of  the  Supreme  Being,  implies  of  course  a  knowledge  of 
that  being.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  our 
being  so  constituted,  that  tribes  of  men,  who  are  destitute  of 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  and  also  atheists 
who  deny  and  disbeheve  his  existence,  are  capable  of  forming 
the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  believing  in  a  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  of  conforming  their  ordinary  conduct  to  that 
standard,  much  in  the  same  way  and  degree  as  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  But  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  remark  fur- 
ther ;  evidence  more  than  enough  has  already  multiplied  upon  us. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  we  leave  the  subject  in  the 
hand  of  the  reader  with  this  single  practical  remark.  That  up^ 
rightnesi  or  virtue  i$  on  object  to  be  contemplated  in  itself j  and 
to  be  loved  and  practised  for  its  oum  sake, — It  is  to  be  loved 
and  honored  and  practised,  not  simply  because  it  is  command- 
ed, not  simply  because  it  may  in  its  results  be  beneficial,  but 
solely  for  itself,  and  out  of  a  regard  to  its  own  exalted  nature. 
This  is  a  great  practical  truth,  and  one  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  certain  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  that  have  too  long  had 
an  influence  in  the  halls  of  education.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  it  has  a  very  injurious  effect  to  teach  youth,  that  a  cer- 
tain thing  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong,  merely  because 
it  is  commanded,  or  because  it  is  beneficial.  It  is  pernicious, 
because  it  lowers  the  standard  of  moral  excellence ;  and  it  is  as ' 
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ftbei  as  it  is  pernicious.  Virtue  is  not  secondary  to  somedung 
ebe,  but  is  primary ;  it  has  an  entity  and  a  character  of  its  own; 
of  all  the  objects  m  the  universe  it  is  highest  in  rank ;  it  is  the 
great  illuminatbg  point  of  mmd  as  the  sun  is  the  Oluminating 
centre  of  matter.  And  youth,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
gase  upon  the  ignis  fatuus  of  expediency  or  any  oth^  fidse 
fire  of  earth,  should  be  taught  to  fix  their  eye  upon  that  great 
and  heavenly  light,  to  contemplate  it,  to  honor  it,  to  love  it. 
They  should  be  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  virtue,  as  to  mqoire 
as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  instincty  not  whether  an  action  is  requi^ 
red  by  one  high  in  power  or  promises  to  be  beneficial,  not 
whether  it  will  advance  the  interests  of  a  particular  sect  or  par* 
ty,  but  in  all  cases  vrhether  it  is  iught.  With  such  a  training 
of  their  moral  dispositions,  they  wiU  stand  firm,  when  every 
thing  is  shaken  and'  in  commotion  around  them ;  they  will  have 
strength  in  themselves,  a  strength  not  of  earth ;  they  will  go 
ferth  amid  the  scenes  of  this  dark  world,  surrounded  with  a 
light  emanating  fit>m  their  own  bosoms,  and  under  the  smiles  of 
an  approving  God. 


ARTICLE    III. 

PFBirrCR  ON  THB  MuSIC  OF  THE  AnCIBNT  HkBREWS. 
TittotkUtf  fKHB  tho  GanMs,  witb  NoUi  by  O.  A.  TViylor. 

**  VAer  die  Mtuik  der  alten  Hdfriier;  vonAnguH.  Friedridk 
Pfeiffery  der  oriental.  Sprach.  offentl.  4>rdentL  lutkrtr  xu 
Erlangen.  Erlang.  1779." 

Introduction  bt  thb  Tbanslator. 

Among  the  obscure  subjects  of  antiqmty,  few  have  oocm* 
sioned  more  perplexity  to  the  learned,  than  that  of  music 
Even  as  it  existed  among  the  earlier  Romans  and  the  Greeks, 
we  can  ascertain  but  little  about  it  with  poative  certainty.  We 
know  indeed,  that  it  was  always  more  or  less  cultivated, — chat 
even  in  its  rudest  state,  it  was  something  v^ch  delighted,  charan- 
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edf  and  often  produced  almost  ma^cal  efiects.  We  even  pos- 
sess the  poetic  strains,  which  it  sent  thrilling  to  the  heart.  The 
music,  however,  has  vanished,  with  the  generations  that  gave  it 
birth  ;  the  lyre  has  mouldered  with  the  hand  by  which  it  was 
strung.  Of  course,  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  increases,  as 
we  penetrate  into  the  more  remote  ages  of  the  Jewish  nation 
and  of  the  Egyptians.  If  in  the  former  case,  our  state  be  that 
of  doubt,  in  the  latter  it  approximates  almost  to  despair. 

The  subject  however  is  one,  to  which  no  lover  of  the  Bible  can 
remain  wholly  mdifferent.  The  thorough-gomg  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  must  sooner  or  later  encounter  it.  And 
perhaps,  after  all,  more  may  be  ascertained  respecting  it,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  At  least  it  is  iucumbeDt  on  us  to  elucidate 
it  as  far  as  we  can.  We  may  not  be  able  indeed  to  recall  the 
melodies  of  David  and  Asaph,  nor  even  the  specific  forms  of  the 
instruments  they  used ;  but  we  may  unquestionably  ascertain 
some  important  characteristics  of  their  music,  and  come  to  soma 
definite  results  as  to  the  general  outlines  of  their  instruments* 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  cannot  be  very  efi^tually 
investigated,  without  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  cosdy  and  for  the 
most  part  inaccessible  works,  and  literary  apparatus,  such  as 
coins,  sculptures,  etc.,  or  drawings  of  them,  accompanied  with 
very  minute  descriptions.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  neglected  or  passed  over  with  the 
mere  repetition  of  what  a  Don  Calmet  has  said  upon  it.  Un* 
der  these  circumstances,  I  have  thought  that  a  translation  of  the 
following  treatise  on  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  by  A.  F« 
PfeiSer,  with  which  I  formed  a  slight  acquaintance,  a  number 
of  years  since,  while  searching  into  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  Biblical  student. 
Of  the  author  I  know  nothing  farUier  than  what  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  title-page,  a  few  hints  respecting  him  in  some 
short  reviews  of  his  works,  and  a  brief  notice  of  him  in  Winer's 
**  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Litefatur  ;''*  from  all  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  bom  Jan.  13,  1748,  and  died  July  the 
15th,  1817;  and  that  he  was  professor  of  the  oriental  languages 
at  Ejrlangen,  the  author  of  several  books  in  the  department 
which  he  filled,f  and  the  editor  of  Philosophical  Works,  in 

*  A  work  however  which  I  have  not  personally  seen.  My  iofor- 
mation  of  it  is  from  a  friend. 

t  Such  as  Beytrlige  zu  kenntn.  alt.  Urkund.  u.  Uandschr. ;  Manuale 
Bibl.  Ebraic.  et  Chald. ;    Ueber  Biicherhandschr.  ueberhaupt ;  £r* 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  18 
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fire  vdumes  octavo^  inconplete.  The  reviews  of  hun  that  I 
have  read)  speak  in  his  praise.  The  work  before  me  certainly 
afibrds  proof  of  great  duigence  and  very  respectable  erudition. 
At  least  he  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  die  investigation  of 
his  subject  Herder  pronounces  it  the  best  of  all  the  many 
elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind,  that  have  been  wrhten.f  Ro- 
sramiiller  and  De  Wette]:  both  refer  to  it  in  their  comroenta- 
ries ;  and  I  may  add  that  Gesenius  almost  uniformly  appeals  to 
it  by  way  of  authority,  in  his  Hebrew  lexicon  of  1810|  in  Ger- 
man, as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  it  under  the  words  :u^, 
'^IIS,  etc.  Some  will  perhaps  think  that  the  introductory  part 
might  have  been  omitted  ^  but  I  hope  not  many.  It  certamly 
brings  to  view  facts,  respecting  the  music  of  the  East,  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
among  us.  My  chief  regret  is,  that  he  has  so  often  conGned 
himself  to  a  few  lines,  where  whol^  pages  sliould  have  been 
written.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  add  some  notes. 

There  is  an  additional  circumstance  which  it  is  important 
should  be  kept  in  view.  More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  was  published ;  during  which  period,  great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  oriental  lit- 
erature ;  and  much  information  has  also  been  obtained  by  trav- 
ellers and  literary  adventurers,  respecting  the  state  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  oriental  world.  With  the  entire  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
in  particular,  we  have,  by  means  of  the  savans  who  accompa- 
nied the  celebrated  French  expedition,  under  Bonaparte,  and 
their  successors,  become  quite  minutely  acquainted  ;  and  the 
prospect  is  that,  by  other  means,  our  information  in  this  respect 
IS  to  be  still  further  increased.  In  the  course  of  these  develop- 
nents,  some  things  have  been  brought  to  light,  which  bear  very 
materially  upon  the  subject  before  us.  I  supposed  that  this 
must  have  been  the  case  when  I  sat  down  to  translate  my  author. 

iLttrung  d.  Letz.  Worte  Davids ;  Ebriiisohe  Graromadk ;  and,  Der  Pro- 
phet Hosea  a.  d.  Ebrttisch,  For  reviewis  see  Allgem.  Lit  Zeit  1785, 
Vol.  ni.  p.  155 ;  1791,  VoL  L  p.  487,  etc. 

f  Vom  Oeist  der  EbrSischen  Poesie,  Th.  11.  p.  353,  Leipz.  1825. 
The  reference  should  be  found  in  Marsh'b  Transl.  Part  II.  p.  265. 

t  De  Wette,  Die  Pkalmen  uebersetz,  u.  s.  w.  Einlehung,  p.  32. 
Bib.  Rep.  VoL  tll.  p.  474.    Rosenm.  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  p.  710,  etc 
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Some  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information^  howereri 
were  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  very  inconvenient  to  consult 
I  went  on  therefore  with  my  work,  adding  by  way  of  notes  only 
such  new  information  as  I  could  derive  from  the  few  authors  at 
hand.  My  anxiety,  however,  to  obtain  as  much  insight  into  my 
subject  as  possible,  would  not  permit  me  to  stop  here.  Having 
finished  my  translation,  I  therefore  visited  the  libi;^  at  Cam- 
bridge^ and  consulted  the  well  known  Description  de  PtSgyfte. 
For  the  kind  facilities  I  received  from  Dr.  Harris  the  librarian, 
and  the  ready  aid  he  furnished  me,  m  the  accomplishment  of 
my  object,  I  here  express  ray  sincere  thanks ;  but  alas,  what 
could  be  done  in  two  days  towards  mastering  quartos  and  fo- 
lios !  This  work  has  indeed  been  complained  of,  in  several  re- 
spects, as  hasty  and  superficial ;  but  it  is  after  all,  a  splendid 
production,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage  to  which  It  owes  hs  ex- 
istence. In  it,  among  other  things,  the  suUect  of  music  among 
the  Egyptians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  very  minutely  dis- 
cussea7  and  accompanied  with  all  the  necessary  drawings  of  in- 
struments. A  dissertation  would  be  required  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  thatpart  of  it,  ak)ne,  which  bears  upon  the  quesh 
lion  before  qs.  From  this  work,  however,  I  have  taken  thi 
drawings  of  two  instruments ;  and  in  connexion  with  such  other 
modem  works  on  Egypt,  as  I  could  command,  it  has  also  fur- 
nished me  with  some  new  information.  The  results  of  my 
brief  examination  of  it  and  other  investigations,  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  subjoined  in  a  supplementary  article  at  the 
ck>se  of  the  present  treatise.  Few  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
they  will  be  found  valuable  as  I  think  in  more  thtnone  respect. 
IMy  hope  is,  that  they  will  at  least  induqe  some  man  of  suflicient 
literature  and  leisure,  to  examine  this,  and  other  kindred  works 
of  the  present  age,  and  bring  forth  whatever  of  value  they  may 
contain,  not  merely  as  regards  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews in  general,  bat  also  as  regards  the  entire  subject  of  music 
as  cultivated  in  the  East. 

The  reader  should  also  take  notice,  that  the  author  has  omot 
learned  aUusions ;  and  be  informed,  that  bis  work  was  suffered 
to  come,  in  several  respects,  carelessly  printed  from  the  nress ; 
both  of  which  circumstances  have  greatly  added  to  the  labor  of 
the  translation. 
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Pfeiffbr  on  th£  Music  of  the  Hebbxw9» 

In  the  ancient  poems  of  the  Hebrews  that  have  been  preser- 
yed  to  us  in  the  coUection  of  the  Psalms,  we  meet  with  many 
names  which  have  a  most  mtimate  relation  to  the  more  ancient 
music  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable 
for  the  reader  of  these  poems  to  have  a  somewhat  more  minute 
account  of  this  music.  These  names  occur  not  merely  in  the 
superscriptions ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  found  in  other 
places,  and  places  too,  which  can  be  explained  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  names ;  and  they  are  also  very  frequently  men- 
tioned id  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  indeed 
many,  and,  among  them  some  very  good  treatises  upon  the  char- 
acter of  music  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.^  There  are  some 
things,  however,  which  deserve  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  established  ;  while  there  are  others,  respectmg  which  noth- 
ing definite  can  be  said  for  want  of  more  exact  information. 
The  cultivation  of  oriental  literature,  which  b  manifestly  on  the 
increase,  appears,  even  here,  to  permit  us  in  our  inferences,  to 
go  somewhat  beyond  our  predecessors.    Latterly  indeed  there 

^  An  entire  catalogue  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Limdius,  Jtidiscbe 
AherthUm.  [Heiligtb.  ?]  in  Wolf's  ed.  p.  840.  In  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hebr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  lia  Vol.  IV.  p.  29  etc.  To  wbich  I  add :  Le  Clerc.  BibL 
Univers.  de  I'ann^e,  1688,  T.  IX.  p.  219.  Miscell.  Lips,  nova,  T.  IX ; 
where  (p.  218,)  is  to  be  found  a  very  accurate  treatise  by  Uaremberg. 
Also,  Die  allgena.  Weltbist.  Hit  Zeit  Tb.  III.  p.  213  sq.  MartiDi,  Sto- 
ria  della  Musica,  T.  I.  Brown,  Ueber  die  Poesie  und  Musik,  etc,  a 
German  translation  from  the  English,  by  J.  J.  Eschenburg,  1769,  p. 
275  sq.  [The  original  of  this  work  was  probably  entitled  :  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Rise,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Progressions,  Separations, 
and  Corruptions  of  Poetry  and  Music,  etc.  quarto,  1763.  By  John 
Brown.  This  Brown  died  in  1766.  To  the  above  catalogue,  add  : 
Oalmet's  Dictionary,  Hawkin's  Hist.  Music,  Lond.  1776,  etc.  Bumey'9 
Hist.  Music,  Lond.  1776,  etc.  Antiquitates  Graecae  et  Romanae  a  viro 
Mazime  Reverendo,  etc.  Dn.  Bernardo  de  Montfaucon  explanatae, 
in  Compendium  redactae,  etc.  ed.  1777.  De  Wette's  Introduction  to 
the  Psalms,  Bibl.  Rep.  Vol.  III.  p.  445  sq.  The  works  of  Lowth  and 
Herder ;  also  for  its  bearing  on  the  general  subject,  the  account  of 
the  Chinese  music  to  be  found  in  **  M^moires  concernant  les  Chinoi%'* 
Tom.  VI.  by  Amiot.  Add  also  a  note  Tom.  IX.  p.  372.  Bumey's 
4vork  is  our  English  Thesaurus  upon  the  general  subject  For  other 
woi^  see  Supplementary  Article.    Te.] 
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have  been  made  only  scattered  remarks  upon  this  or  that  mu- 
sical word ;  but  perhaps  a  collection  of  these  scattered  remarks 
will  not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserving  of  censure.  I  would 
that  it  might  be  regarded  only  as  a  small  part  of  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  exposition  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews.  There 
is  indeed  so  much  that  is  obscure  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
music  of  the  ancients  in  general,  but  especially  to  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  those  seem  to  be  about  right,  who  believe,  that, 
in  regard  to  it,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  complete  certamty. 
Stilly  what  can  be,  must  be  performed.  Too  much  no  one  will 
demand ;  and  pleasant  it  would  be  to  me,  to  have  my  conjee^ 
tures  tested  by  the  penetration  of  more  learned  men,  and  then 
to  receive  the  favor  of  their  better  guidance. 

I  leave  it  with  teachers  in  polite  literature  and  those  higher 
geniuses  who  are  searching  into  the  origin  of  the  arts,  to  de» 
termine  the  time  and  manner  in  which  music  was  discovered. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  music  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
It  is,  more  than  any  other,  an  immediate  work  of  nature^^  Hence 
we  meet  with  it  among  all  nations,  even  those  who  are  totally 
Ignorant  of  every  other  art.  As  every  nation  therefore,  may 
boast,  I  will  not  say  of  having  discovered,  but  merely  of  having 
cultivated  it,  so  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  among  the  Hebrews.  We 
are  informed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  some  instruments 
were  invented,  not  by  them  indeed,  but  by  Jubal,  even  before  the 
great  deluge ;  and  we  may  hence  easily  infer,  that  he  was  also 
the  mventor  of  instruments  of  music.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Orientals.  Chardm^  relates,  that  Per- 
aans  and  Arabians  call  musicians  and  angers  katnje,  descefi' 
dants  of  Cain.  The  instruments  invented  by  Jubal  seem  even 
to  have  remained  in  use  after  the  flood.  At  least  the  names  of 
these  instruments  were  then  in  vogue ;  and  they  also  occur  in  later 

^  [Hence,  the  term  music  among  the  ancients  came  to  embrace  al- 
most erery  other  art  and  science,  l^he  Chinese  at  the  present  day, 
speak  of  music  as  the  science  of  the  sciences,  the  means  of  acquiring 
every  other  species  of  knowledge,  as  something  which  lies  at  the 
very  basis.  The  union  of  Cadraus  and  Harmonia  in  marriage,  would 
seem  to  be  a  fiible  designed  to  exhibit  all  the  sciences  as  having  receiv- 
ed their  birth  by  the  combined  influence  of  music  and  letters,  which 
were  a  subsequent  invention.  See  Bumey's  Hist  Music,  Vol.  I.  p. 
196)  258.  etc  M^moires  concemant  les  Chinois,  Tom.  VI.  Art.  Mu- 
sique.    Til] 

^  Voyagesen  Perse,  T.  V.  p.  60. 
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lKX>ks.  Plato,^  bdeed,  would  pretend,  that  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  music  were  lost  in  this  disaster,  so  that  music  was  after- 
wards again  discovered  by  Marsyas,  Olympus,  and  Ampbion. 
Plato,  however,  was  obliged  thus  to  write,  in  accordance  with  re- 
ceived traditions ;  and  in  no  other  way  was  it  possible  for  him 
to  do  honor  to  the  authors  named.  We  must  not,  however,  in 
this  case,  infer,  exactly  as  the  authors  of  The  Universal  History 
of  the  World  ^  have  done ;  ^^  that  considering  the  great  space  of 
time  which  elapsed,  between  Jubal,  its  first  discoverer,  and  Mo- 
ses, it  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  music  had  attained  to  so  great 
perfection ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  far  more  impressive  than 
any  thmg  of  the  kind  whidi  we  now  possess."  This  is  mani- 
festly in  contradiction  to  all  the  testimonies  that  we  could  quote 
from  antiquity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man understandbg,  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  region  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  In 
thn  assertion,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  space  of  time  be- 
tween Jubal  and  Moses  cannot  be  taken  even  as  the  period  of 
one  particular  nation,  and  much  less  as  a  particular  period  of 
music ;  since  the  deluge  in  all  probability  destroyed  several  of 
the  arts ;  and  by  Noah  and  his  sons  it  was  imposuble  that  every 
thing  could  be  preserved.  Time  enough  must  be  assigned  in 
tins  period  for  again  searching  out  even  what  there  was  among 
the  ancients ;  and  even  this  had  then  the  honor  of  being  a  par- 
ticular discovery.  Hence,  Sulzer  has  rightly  remarked,  that 
every  nation  may  lay  claim  to  having  discovered  its  own  kind 
of  music.^  The  Hebrews  appear,  in  tins  respect,  not  to  have 
bad  much  that  was  peculiar.  From  their  very  first  origin, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  family,  that  mingled  but  very 
little  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  still  they  dwelt 
aniong  them  and  often  followed  their  innocent  customs. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Arabians  in  that  age,  the  best  notion  can 
be  formed  from  the  poem  [or  book]  of  Job.  In  this  poem,  we 
meet  with  the  cithara^  gmtar,  [or'i^ds],  the  adufe^  or  tabret 

^  Lib.  III.  de  Le^bus,  p.  585.  [Near  the  beginniog.] 

S  Angem.  Weltb.  der  filtem  Zeit,  Tb.  IIL  §  236.  p.  215. 

3  Tbeorie,  B.II.  p.79i. 

^  [A  Spanish  word.  Take  MichaeKs*  note  on  it :  **  I  here  use  the 
8panidi  name  of  the  insuiiment,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  suflciendy  expressive  of  the  thing.  Adilife,  in  Hebrew,  qh, 
is  not  a  kettle  drum  as  we  (the  Germans)  render  it,  but  a  skin  stretch- 
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[qh],  and  the  pipe  [^^] ;  ^  and  here  bdeed  they  are  describ- 
ed as  being  already  connected  with  luxury.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  .not  rery  certain  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  in  the 
poem  of  Job  occurred ;  but  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  pitch- 
ing upon  Arabia.  Syria,  which  bordered  upon  it,  was  by  no 
means  poor  in  musicians ;  and  hence  Laban  paid  the  fleeing 
Jacob  die  flattering  compliment  of  telling  him  that  he  would 
have  accompanied  him  with  singing  and  muac*  It  was  from 
these  regions  that  the  Israelites  received  the  most  of  their  instru- 
ments. Here  formerly,  they  themselves  had  dwelt  After- 
wards they  went  down  into  Egypt,  where  they  for  the  first  time 
increased  into  a  real  nation ;  but  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other nation,  to  which  in  reference  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  es- . 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  them,  they  were  hardly 
competent  to  bear  water.  Their  condition  was  soon  changed 
into  one  of  the  most  intolerable  slavery, — a  state  which  entirely 
disqualified  them  for  the  softer  feeling  of  music  and  its  sister 
arts.  I  do  not  deny  to  Moses  and  many  others  of  the  Israelites, 
learning  and  accomplishments ;  but  it  was  an  Egyptian  learning. 
Now,  although  the  Egyptians  may  not  have  cultivated  music 
much,  lest  it  should  render  them  eJaeminate ;  ^  yet  in  their  Osi- 
ris they  had  honored  its  inventor ;  and,  according  to  Plato,^ 
they  were  in  possession  of  certain  songs  of  Isis  which  were  per- 
formed to  regular  melodies  at  their  feasts ;  and  for  public  pro- 
cessions, a  avfifloXop  rijg  Movaiuijg^  Probably  this  was  an  arti- 

•d  upon  a  ring  of  metal  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  and  heat  widi 
the  other."  Comment  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  trans],  by  Smith,  Vol. 
lU.  Art  197,  p.  189,  Lond.  1814.    Til] 

»  Job  21: 12.  30:31.  8  Gen.  31:  37. 

^  Diodor.  Siculus:  tV  (MowwSpf  ^cftliowip  ov  fiowa^  jf/^ijirior 
vmi^X^v  StlXa  not  flXafiegaty  wg  op  Mf^vpQVffmp  tig  t&¥  ivdgwf  ^fmx^g, 
BihL  Histor.  L.  I.  c.  82.  p.  92.  ed.  WeeseL 

^  Leg.  II.  p.  656  sq.  Herodot  Lib.  II.  c.  79. 

'  Clemens  Alezand.  Strom.  VI.  p.  757.  [On  this  auluect  compete 
Bnmey'a  Hiat  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  200  sq.  208  sq.  The  exact  troth  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  ancient  Egypt,  though  important 
may  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  always  ouK* 
tivated  there,  but  with  certain  limitations ;  or  perhaps  there  were  a 
certain  class  to  whom  it  was  restricted.  This  seems  to  be  yeiy  much 
the  condition  in  which  munc  now  Is,  in  the  eastern  world.  There 
are  certain  classes  there,  as  the  Almeh,  the  Gasie,  the  Tbchinganey 
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fice  of  their  priests,  who  wished,  bjr  the  appropriatiob  of  music, 
to  preserve  themselves'  id  more  respect  with  the  nation.  Too 
much,  therefore,  the  Israelites  may  not  have  learned  of  them  ; 
although  Moses,  according  to  Philo,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  music  of  the  Egyptians.^  They  may  also  have  learned 
much  of  the  shepherds  who  oppressed  them ;  for  these  their  ty- 
rants were  not,  strictly  speaking,  Egyptians.  If  now  we  admit 
what  Beer  ^  intimates,  to  be  well  established ;  That  these  shep- 
herds were  properly  Mongols  and  Tartars ;  then  every  one-  can 
judge  for  himself,  how  much  knowledge,  which  was  otherwise 
dispersed,  the  Israelites  were  able  to  bring  back  in  a  collected 
form,  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

When  the  Israelites  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  the 
females  united  together  under  the  guidance  of  Miriam,  singing, 
in  alternate  chorus,  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses.  Were  they 
especially  those  who  had  thus  far  made  music  their  employment  ? 
The  suppositbn  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  oriental  taste  which 
continues  even  to  the  present  day.'    There  does  not  however, 

etc.,  who  may  practise  it ;  but,  says  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibung,  Th. 
f .  p.  175,  ^  It  is  deemed  improper  for  a  respectable  Turk  and  Arab 
to  understand  music.  The  people  of  rank  therefore,  among  the  Ori- 
entals, being  themselves  by  no  means  great  connoisseurs  of  the  art  of 
music,  and  those  who  apply  themselves  to  it,  being  not  so  well  paid 
as  they  are  with  us,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  art  has 
not  advanced  to  such  a  height  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  it  has  in 
Europe."  That  music  was  well  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
though  with  a  cautious  guarding  against  its  bad  effects,  is  amply  tes- 
tified to  by  Pl^to,  Herodotus,  and  even  Diodonis.  Strabp  also  among 
other  things  says,  'that  the  children  of  the  Egyptians  were  taught  the 
songs  appointed  by  law,  and  a  certain  species  of  music  establi^ed  by 
government,  exclusive  of  all  others.'  Besides,  Egypt  was  the  grand 
retort  for  the  acquisition  of  music,  as  well  as  all  the  other  arts;  and 
in  this  country  it  was,  as  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  traditiona- 
ry history,  that  a  great  many  musical  iDstruments  had  their  origin.—- 
Tr.] 

*  Vit.  Mos.  L.  I.  p.  606.  ^Agt&fAoig  nh  ovy  xal  yswfittQiap^  trpnt 

(For,  dia  ti  ;irf ^crecd^  ogyatwr,  Mat  Xoywr  %mv  h  xaiq  tixvaig^  md  ^u|o~ 
dag  toniMni^aigf  alyvjnUtp  ol  Xoyoi  nafidovaf, 

'  Abhandlungen  zur  Eri&uterung  der  alten  Zeitrechnung  und  Ge- 
schichte,  I.  Band.  p.  214.  [Compare  Jahn's  Heb.  Commonwealth, 
however,  Transl.  p.  24.     Tr.] 

^  And  this,  not  merely  according  to  Niebuhr,  in  the  present  age. 
Formerly,  the  oriental  women  were  eipeciotty  devaUdto  wMiic,  So  we 
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perticalariy  appear  to  be  so  very  much  in  the  performance  of 
this  occasion. 

In  regard  to  warlike  music ; — Grod  himself  commanded  Moses 
in  the  desert  to  make  two  trumpets.  A  distinction  was  made 
in  the  blowing  of  these  trumpets,  as  with  one  blast,  with  two 
blasts,  and  with  a  strong  blast,  or  the  nj^nn  .^  The  trumpet 
was  perhaps  especially  an  instrument  which  the  Israelites,  dur- 
ii^the  following  years,  could  use  to  the  best  advantage ;  for  in 
the  times  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Judges,  they  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  make  choice  of  the  fine  arts  for  their  employment.  In 
saying  this,  I  will  not  deny  that  here  and  there,  an  Israelite  sang 
his  sons  or  blew  his  shawm.^  This  may  always  have  been  the 
case ;  lor  although  the  distress  was  never  so  universal,  that  there 
was  nothing  but  the  dominion  and  oppression  exercised  by  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  and  others,  felt  in  all  the  borders  of  Is- 
rael ;  yet  the  share  which  one  tribe  took  in  the  unhappy  afiairs 
of  another,  drove  away  these  children  of  peace.  That  during 
this  period,  the  Judges  were  at  the  same  time  the  bards,  the 
poets,  and  the  musicians  of  the  nation,  is  an  assumption  which 
cannot  be  proved.  Brown  has  made  it  in  his  Considerations,' 
and  gone  into  very  copious,  but,  as  Eschenburg  remarks,  very 

read  in  the  Life  of  Epbraem,  which  Assemann  has  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Oriental.  Bibliothek,  Th.  I.  which  aluo  stands  before  part  VL  of 
(he  Roman  edition  of  Ephraem's  Works.  It  is  there  said,  **  that,  in- 
stead of  the  former  choirs,  he  (and  he  lived  in  the  fourth  century)  in- 
troduced choir»  of  virgins  to  whom  he  taught  odes  and  songs,  into 
which  he  had  infused  his  sentences  and  spiritual  wisdom. . . .  These 
Virgins  unitedly  assembled  together  on  all  Sundays,  festivals,  and  mar- 
tyr-di^s,  under  his  inspection  as  their  father.  There  he  taught  them 
the  change  of  the  song  in  melodies,  whereby  he  converted  the  city 
and  weakened  his  opponents."  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  Barde- 
sanes,  [or  rather  his  son,]  his  opponent,  had,  by  his  power  in  music 
and  poetry,  acquired  for  himself  many  adherents.  [Bumey  also 
agrees  .with  Pfeifier  in  the  above  supposition,  that  these  women  bad 
cultivated  music  in  Egypt.  At  least  Ex.  32: 18, 19,  furnishes  strong 
proof  of  it,  and  also  that  they  had  become  familiar  wirh  the  worship 
of  the  Egyptian  Apis.    Burney's  Hist.  Mus.  1. 219.    Ta.] 

1  Num.  10:  1  sq. 

^  [Schalroey.  It  is,  says  Bumey,  in  his  History  of  Music,  a  kind  of 
base  clarionet.    Ta.] 

*  Betracbtongen  Uber  die  Poesie  und  Musik,  p.  285.     [I  know  sot 
the  treatise  in  Engiiah  unless  it  be  the  nma  as  the  former.    Ta.] 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  19 
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unfair,  explanations.  In  general,  be  has  an  bcorrect  concep- 
tion of  the  Judges,  whom  he  regards  as  the  rulers  of  the  peopte, 
which  they  were  not*  The  Judge  often  had  veiy  little  to  say. 
The  real  government  belonged  to  the  heads  of  the  houses,  the 
fathers  of  the  families ;  the  punishment  of  more  heinous  crimes 
was  an  afiair  of  the  whole  tribe ;  the  examination  and  adjust- 
ment of  smaller  processes,  however,  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  families,  or  to  whomsoever  else  people  might  choose  to  be 
judge.  The  Judges  so  called,  were  merely  men  through  whom 
God  brought  help  to  the  Israelites.  They  stood  in  ^eat  au- 
thority with  the  people,  and  were  renowned  for  their  virtue  and 
the  divine  assistance  diey  received.  People  bad  great  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  from  them  many  sought  for  decisions  in 
cases  of  mine  and  thine.  Thus  far  they  judged  and  thus  far 
also  they  carried  on  war.  It  was,  however,  altogether  optional 
with  the  Israelites,  whether  to  follow  them  or  not.  After  a  bat- 
tle had  been  fought,  the  Judge  again  became  what  he  was  be- 
fore,— a  common  Israelite.  To  think  of  supreme  rulers  in  this 
case,  is  in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  has  been  told  us  of 
them.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  that  Brown's  suppo^ 
tion  must  be  very  limited ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  prove,  that  the  bards  and  poets  were  Judges,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  understands  the  word.  It  would  also  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  by  a  course  of  reasoning  to  show,  that  tbe  charac- 
ter of  a  prophet  and  bard,  was  connected  with  the  office  of 
judge.  The  case  of  Deborah,  as  Eschenburg  remarks,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with,  unless  perhaps  we  also 
add  Samson's.  When  by  this  latter  aroused,  the  Israelites 
sought  at  length  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  could  again  breathe 
in  tranquillity,  the  art  of  music  also  again  returned.  In  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  tbe  institution  of  which  may  be  sought 
for  in  the  tiroes  of  Samuel,^  it  certainly  received  attention. 
Samuel  himself  appears  on  this  very  account,  to  have  been  no 
mean  connoisseur  of  music,  for  that  age ;  and  if  we  consent  to 
believe  Patr.  Delany^  he  derived  his  origin  from  a  family  which 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  science  in  church-music.  To 
him,  therefore,  taste  in  music  would  be  peculiar  and  innate ;  and, 

^  See  Heering'B  Abhandluug  von  den  Schulen  der  Propheten  unter 
demA.T.  p.  19, 

*  Hist  UDtersQchuflg  des  Lobens  und  der  Regierung  Davids,  I. 
Th.p.30. 
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on  this  account,  he  could,  with  so  much  the  more  facility,  have  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  it  into  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which 
he  estabUshed.  David,  having  received  his  education  in  or  by 
means  of  these  schools,  gave  to  the  music  of  the  Hebrews  a 
form  entirely  new.  Of  bis  strength  in  harmony  ^  and  feeling, 
his  poems  bear  testimony ;  of  his  skill  in  playins  upon  instru* 
ments  we  are  taught  in  more  than  one  passage.  From  his  time 
cowards,  many  instruments  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  had  not  before  been  named.  Indeed,  the  Syriac 
and  Greek  collections  of  the  Psalms  honor  him  even  with  the 
invention  of  the  instruments  of  Jubal.  Certain  it  is,  that  instru- 
mental music  as  well  as  vocal,  very  much  advanced  during  his 
time.  The  example  of  the  king,  even  in  this  respect,  exerted 
its  influence  upon  the  land.  It  is  true,  that  among  those  who 
shone  as  virtuosos  under  David  and  who  are  expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  chronicles  of  the  Israelites,  we  find  none  but  persons 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  to  this  tribe  alone  did  it  particularly 
belong,  in  religious  solemnities,  Tand  Moses  gave  the  authority  of 
such  religious  solemnities  to  aU  the  public  festivals,)  to  go  be- 
fore the  nation  with  singing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
Are  we,  however,  on  this  account  to  suppose,  that  private 
houses  and  individual  families  collected  together,  were  prohibits 
ed  from  partaking  in  this  kind  of  enjoyment  ?  At  least,  David 
himself,  was  no  Levite ;  and  when  he  played  upon  his  cithara 
before  Saul  to  tranquillize  him,  it  was  neither  a  public  act,  a 
solemni^,  nor  a  worship  of  God.  Nor  did  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  consist  merely  of  Levites.  Even  Saul  mingled  with 
their  choir  and  united  his  voice  with  theirs^  as  did  also  several 
others. 

It  is,  however,  unauestionably  and  generally  true,  that  David 
greatly  encouraged  this  art.  To  it  alone,  he  devoted  4,000 
Levites ;  *  whose  regulations  are  described  to  us  with  suffi- 
cient minuteness,'  and  whose  dress  was  altogether  peculiar  to 

^  [The  author  evidently  here  uses  the  word  harmony  in  a  general 
sense,  or  as  the  Greeks  formerly  did,  to  designate  mdody  or  music  m 
general.     Bumey's  Hist.  Music,  1. 136.    Ta.] 

«  lChron.25:6,7.  23:5. 

3  Particularly  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Lundius,  in  his  "  JU- 
dische  Heiligthiimer,"  has  a  whole  chapter  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
the  fiflh  of  the  fourth  book. 
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tfaemsekes.^  They  were  under  the  inspection  of  ceruin  over- 
seers, whose  common  name  is  'fViz^  •  Very  inappropriate  are 
the  ancient  translations  of  the  Psalms  m  their  modes  of  treating 
this  word.  Once,  however,  the  Seventy  have  shown  them- 
selves so  obliging  to  us  their  posterity,  as  to  translate  it  igyoii- 
wxTiy^.*  The  root  of  the  word  means  literally  to  overcome ; 
and  hence,  the  word  hs;3»  itself,  means  the  overcomer^  or  the 
virtuoto^  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking.  At  David's  time, 
the  musicians  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes  and  placed 
under  288  of  such  excellent  masters,  at  whose  head  were 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun.  The  superiority  of  Asaph  lay 
in  playing  upon  the  cymbab  or  castanets.^  Heman,  whose 
skill  is  compared  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,^  played  not  only 
upon  the  cymbals  or  castanets,  but  upon  the  trumpets.  Jedu- 
thun, otherwise  called  Ethan,  was  the  best  virtuoso  upon  the 
cithara;  and  in  him  many  find  Orpheus.*  Heman's  three 
daughters,®  on  account  of  the  connexion,  also  belong  to  tbb 
place ;  and  they  furnish  us  with  a  new  proof  of  the  excellent 
skill  to  which  oriental  women  attained  in  this  art, — an  art 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  constitutes  their  favorite  em- 
ployment. I  will  not  venture  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  these 
women  also  played  and  sang  together  in  the  temple ;  although 
the  thing  strikes  me  as  very  probable  5  for  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  wish  to  exclude  such  persons  from  the  orchestra  in 
the  more  ancient  times.  In  more  modem  times  it  may  be  done. 
The  subject  is  one  upon  which  Calmet  ^  and  Scharbau  ®  have 
had  a  controversy ;  ^  and  the  controversy  does  not  appear  to  be 
yet  brought  to  a  close. 

Most  of  the  virtuosos  who  have  now  been  adduced,  continued 
4o  live  even  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  his  peaceful  reign 

^  It  was  made  out  of  the  byssus  of  the  ancients,  2  Chron.  5:  12 ; 
which  constituted  the  sacerdotal  dress  before  the  altar ;  for  y^S  and 
1Dr  are  the  same  thing,  according  to  Forster,  De  bysso  veteruro,  p. 
47  sq. 

*  2Chron.2:18.  3  t3^I?^X53. 

*  1  Kings  5:  11.  (4:  31.)  1  Chron.  15: 19.  25:5. 

^  See  Kircher's  Musurgia,  p.  56.        ^1  Chron.  (in  Sept.)  25:  5, 6. 
^  In  the  third  dissertation,  set  before  the  Psalms, 
^  Oserv.  Sacr.  P.  II.  p.  220.  He  assumes  the  negative,  in  oppoaitioa 
to  Calmet 

*  See  also  Wagenseil,  Bfantias.  ad  8ota.  p.  431.  Lundius  L  c.  p.  848. 
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fbroisbed  them  with  constaotly  increasiDg  encourageroent,  in  cul- 
tivating their  art*  Luxury  m  this  respect  daily  increased.  Jch 
sephus  among  other  things  says,  that  many  instruments  were 
made  by  this  king  in  a  very  costly  style.^  His  court  was  the  re- 
sidence of  many  excellent  virtuosos  of  both  sexes,  who  appear 
to  have  had  no  farther  connexion  than  this,  with  the  public  mu- 
sical college  of  the  Levites ;  for  he  says,  that,  among  other  de- 
Egbts,  ''  he  gat  for  himself  men  singers  and  women  singers  f^  ^ 
which,  according  to  the  language  of  the  aged  Barzillai,  his  fa- 
ther David  may  also  have  had  f  only  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
we  are  able  to  obtain  so  little  account  of  it  If  now  the  coUec- 
tion  of  the  Psalms  contains  poems  composed  after  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon,  we  may  thence  conclude  that  this  art  never 
entirely  perished  fh>m  amongst  the  Hebrews.  It  is  true,  that 
the  succeeding  reigns  with  their  incessant  troubles,  were  better 
adapted  to  banbh  this  art  than  to  preserve  it.  Still  we  find  very 
many  allusions  to  music  in  the  following  books  of  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially in  the  prophets ;  as  Isaiah,  for  instance,  who  resided  at 
court,  frequently  makes  mention  of  instruments,  ^  and  in  such  a 
way,  that  we  can  easily  see  they  must  have  been  very  much  in 
use.  They  bebnged,  according  to  him,  even  to  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  People  did  not  fail,  however,  under  good  kings, 
also  to  reco|nise  their  use  in  the  public  worship  of  Grod.  Not 
only  under  Jehoshaphat,  was  the  triumph  celebrated  with  music 
in  the  temple,^  but  we  find  that  Hezekiah,  among  his  other  good 
ordinances,  again  restored  the  regulations  which  David  had 
made  in  respect  to  music,  m  the  public  worship  of  Grod.^  An 
attempt  was  indeed  formerly  made  to  infer  from  the  137th 
Psalm,  composed  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  that  during  this 
period,  mstrumental  music  had  gone  into  desuetude,  but  with 
great  mjustice ;  for  the  opposite  truth  is  perfectly  evident  from 
this  very  Psalm.  If  the  captives  were  inclined  to  hang  up  their 
eitharae,  they  must  have  had  such  instruments,  and  must  have 

eiyed  on  them.  Their  music,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
ve  been  somewhat  distmguished  from  that  of  Babylon,  and  to 
have  had  its  own  definite  character.  They  preserved  it  as  such, 
had  time  enough  and  good  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  hence, 

1  Ant  lad.  L.  Vlll.  c.  3.        »  Eccles.  2:  8.        3  2  Sam.  19t  35. 

^  For  example ;  Isa.  5: 18,  etc     I  shall  particularly  quote  the  pa»- 
sagea  below. 

*  3  Chion.  90: 38.  <  3  Chron.  39:  35. 
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returned  back  to  their  own  countryi  with  a  choir  of  200  musi- 
cians.^ The  proportion  is  certamly  not  extravagant ;  for  in  the 
time  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the  people  was  1,300,000,* 
there  were  4,000  singers.  Now  among  42,360  who  came  back,' 
there  were  200  musicians.  If  this  proportion  is  not  altogether 
the  same  as  the  other,  yet  relatively  considered,  only  half  as  ma- 
ny musicians  returned  from  Babylon,  as  the  Israelites  had  in 
the  time  of  David.  They  may  also  have  brought  back  new  in- 
struments with  them ;  although  in  general,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
to  be  an  incorrect  supposition,  that  the  instruments  in  the  East, 
were  not  much  different.  This  has  been  observed  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  have  often  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  present  oriental  instruments  to  the 
more  ancient  representations  of  them.  We  see,  it  is  true,  from 
the  book  of  Daniel,^  that  the  Chaldee  names  vary  much  from 
the  Hebrew  ones;  but  in  the  course  of  my  dissertation  I  shall 
show,  that  the  most  of  them  were  akeady  known  to  the  He- 
brews. The  history  of  the  Maccabees  also  relates  to  us  an  af- 
fair, which  pre-supposes,  even  at  this  time,  a  tolerable  taste  in 
music.^  Taste,  however,  had  already  declined,  and  it  declined 
still  more ;  and  finally,  it  approximated  in  part  to  the  taste  of 
the  ruling  Romans ;  and,  in  part,  it  fell  into  that  barbarous  state 
in  which  it  now  prevails  in  that  climate.  In  confirmation  of  the 
first,  we  may  adduce  what  Josephus  tells  us,  of  the  undertaking 
of  Herod  the  king.  ^  Herod,  for  the  accommodation  of  fencmg- 
sports,  built  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  amphitheatre,  before 
the  city.  Into  these  he  invited  all  the  neighboring  nations, 
while  he  caused  rewards  to  be  proposed  for  those  who  should 
conquer.  To  these  places  the  most  excellent  musicians  were 
also  called.^  According  to  Josephus's  description,  all  this  was 
done  at  great  expense.  From  this  very  description,  however, 
we  see  bow  hateful  these  snorts  were  to  the  Jews.  Josephus 
can  hardly  express  himselt  with  sufficient  severity  upon  the 
subject.  ^  In  so  doing,'  says  Josephus,  '  he  transgressed  the 
customs  which  we  had  received  from  our  fathers,  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  practbes,  corrupted  those  regulaticms 

1  Ezra  2:  65.     The  128  firom  the  family  of  Asaph,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  4l8t  verse,  are  probably  to  be  reckoned  here. 

»2Sani.24:&  9  Ezra 2: 64. 

*  Dan.  Chap.  III.  »  Mac.  Chap.  IX. 
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which  ought  to  have  been  held  venerable  and  sacred,  on  account 
of  their  age.  By  this  means,  the  nation  became  inclined  to  evil, 
and  left  good  manners  and  customs/  It  appears  to  him  to  be 
impious  and  foolish.  At  first,  the  Jews  considered  Herod's 
ofl^ring  trophies,  as  idolatry  and  image-worship.  He  sought  to 
gain  them,  merely  by  flattery  and  expostulation.  With  soma 
he  succeeded.  Others,  however,  went  so  fiur  as  to  resolve  up* 
on  murdering  the  king  himself,  who  but  just  escaped  their  plot) 
and  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  erection  of  various 
castles.^  With  such  feelings  driven  too  far,  there  was  certainly 
no  longer  much  left  for  the  muses.  Such  is  a  short  history  of 
this  art. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  art  among  the  ancients  in  general, — ^it 
was  made  to  consist  not  so  much  in  harmony,  as  in  unison  or 
melody.'    This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and,  for  a  long  time 

»  Joeephus,  L.  XV.  c.  XL  [VIII.] 

'  I  must  here  in  general  ask  leave  to  follow  SuIzePs  JTheorUy  bb  he 
has  expressed  himself  under  the  words  Harmonies  EinkUtng^  etc.  [The 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  ancients  had  any  very  specific  know- 
ledge of  harmony  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  ;  or  whether,  on 
the  other  band,  they  did  not  in  the  mainy  confine  themselves  in  prac- 
tice, to  melody,  was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  The  reader  will  find  it 
very  fairly  stated  by  Bumey  in  his  History  of  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  112  sq. 
It  has  unquestionably  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  position. 
Without  referring  to  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject  of  music,  the 
fact  to  which  all  travellers  in  the  East  bear  ample  testimony,  that 
nothing  but  melody  accompanied  at  farthest  with  a  continued  base,  is 
at  present  known  there, — that  the  ear  of  the  Oriental  is  utterly  averse 
to  European  harmony, — taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  man-> 
ners  and  customs  have  for  centuries  remained  nearly  the  same, 
throughout  the  Eastern  world, — these  fiicts,  without  any  farther  testi- 
mony, may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  question.  To  these  may 
also  be  added,  the  character  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  East,  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have 
wildly  been  made  to  prove  the  contrary,  in  respect  to  the  old  hydrau- 
lis,  are  all  simple  in  their  constmction  ;  being  ill-adapted  at  best  for 
any  thing  but  melody,  and  most  evidently  made  for  nothing  else.  Now 
what  musician  does  not  know  that  the  laws  of  harmony  can  never  be 
fully  developed  without  long  and  close  attention  to  sound  as  combined 
in  harmony  ;  and  that  instruments  adapted  for  playing  several  parts 
at  the  same  time,  are  almost  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  harmonist  thus  to  attend  to  combined  sounds  ?  If,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  we  regard  the  Hebrew  accents,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  as 
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even  after  this  period  of  antiquity,  it  was  common  among  the 
Grreeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Hebrews  themselves  we  have 
no  definite  account  in  reference  to  this  subject;  but  the  similar 
history  of  the  art  among  other  nations,  may  here  also  serve  as 
our  guide.  It  was  not  the  harmony  of  dilfering  or  dissonant 
sounds,  but  the  voice  formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that 
constituted  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  music. 

'^Tu  calamos  inflare  leues,  ego  dicere  vermis^" 
was  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  rhapsodies  ^  of  the  ancients ; 
and  which  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of  Niebuhn  that  he 
cried  out  in  contempt  of  the  European  music :  '^By  God,  that 
is  fine.  God  bless  you.'' '  The  whole  of  antiquity  is  full  of 
stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By  its  means,  battles  were 
gained,  cities  conquered,  mutinies  quelled,  diseases  cured.'  I 
will  not  say  that  it  caused  the  taking  of  Jericho.    Thb  seems 

musical  signs,  this  may  also  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  point ; 
for  in  the  application  of  these  accents,  as  the  raodern  Jews  understand 
them  and  read  them  in  chanting  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  the  least 
provision  made  for  harmony.  'The  Canto  and  Fermo  of  the  Romish 
church,  are,  as  is  generally  admitted,  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek 
music.  These  have  also  ever  been  written  in  MS.  missals  without 
parts,  and  been  always  chanted  in  unisons  and  octaves,' — a  fiirther 
proof  to  the  point  in  question.    Tr.] 

^  [The  word  rhapsodist  was  originally  first  appropriated  to  h€ard» 
who  sung  their  own  verses  from  town  to  town,  etc.  as  did  Homer.  It 
was  next  bestowed  on  those  who  sung  the  verses  of  Homer  on  the 
stage,  usually  for  a  prize.  Finally,  it  was  made  to  designate  those 
who  used  to  collect  together  favorite  passages  of  poetry  and  music  of 
different  styles  and  masters,  and  sing  them  to  the  cithara.  It  is  abo 
in  more  modem  times  used  to  designate  those  performers,  who  make 
their  verses  and  their  music  as  they  perform  them  ;  as  is  testified  of 
the  Orientals,  by  many  who  have  travelled  in  the  East,  and  seems  often 
implied  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  as  did  also  the  Negresses,  who  sung 
for  the  entertainment  of  Park,  the  African  Traveller ;  as  our  Indians 
do,  almost  universally,  according  to  information  given  us  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  his  recent  work ;  and  I  will  add,  as  do  the  childron  of 
nature  generally,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  Mie  word  faiff^la  has  come  to  mean  an 
incoherent  jumble  of  words ;  and  that  even  Suidas  defines  it  by 
ipXvoifla^  or  silly  prate,  nonsense.  See  Bumey's  Hist  Music,  VoL  L 
p.  377.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Travellers  in  Fam.  Lib.  VoL  III.  p.  99. 
Crayon  Miscellany,  p.  55,  etc.    Tr.J 

«  Niebuhr,  1.  c.  p.  176.     [See  Note  6.  p.  1S3.] 

'  Plutarch,  de  Musics. 
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to  be  an  extraordbary  case.  It  was  employed,  however,  at  the 
command  of  Grod.^  Saul's  melancholy  was  driven  off  by  Da- 
vid's music.^  The  prophets  appear  likewise  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  aid,  in  order  to  bring  themselves  into  a  state 
of  inspiration.^  Why  are  these  effects  so  seldom  produced 
by  our  music?  Are  they  among  the  things  m  music,  yet 
to  be  restored  ?  *  The  di&rent  parts  which  we  now  have,  are 
an  invention  of  modern  times.  Kespecting  the  base,  treble, 
etc.  bat  a  very  few  discriminating  remarks  had  then  been  made ; 
and  old,  young,  maidens,  etc.  appear  to  have  sung  one  part. 
The  beauty  of  their  music  consisted  altogether  in  melody.  The 
instruments,  by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  accompaniedi 
occupied  the  place  of  a  continued  base.  This  accompaniment 
of  the  mstruments  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  ^9  and  :; ,  other- 
wise also  by  nnB;^  and,  if  we  are  disposed  to  apply,  in  this 
place,  what  Niebuhr  has  told  us,  the  beauty  oi  the  concert 
consisted  in  this,  that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which 
had  just  been  sung,  three,  (our,  or  five  notes  lower  or  higher*^ 

1  Joshua  Chap.  VL  «  1  Sam.  16: 2a  3  g  Kings  3: 15. 

^  [On  the  effects  of  Music  among  the  ancients,  see  Bumey's  Hist, 
Music,  Vol  I.  p.  173.  I  will  add,  that  all  nations  seem  to  be  equally 
boastful  of  their  forefathers,  in  this  respect.  The  Chinese,  for  in- 
stance, have  ranch  to  aay  of  the  effects  of  their  ancient  niusie,  as  ap* 
pears  from  Amiot,  whom  1  shall  quote  below.  According  to  l>r. 
Shaw's  Travels,  etc;  p.  203,  ed.  Lond.  1757,  the  music  of  the  Moors 
still  produces  great  effects.  *'  The  naosr,"  says  he,  ''  of  their  tunes 
are  lively  and  pleasant ;  and  if  the  account  be  true  (which  I  have  of> 
ten  heard  seriously  affirmed,)  that  the  flowers  (compare  Ovid^s  Amor. 
Lib.  IIL  EL  VII.  33)  of  Afiitfeui  and  MolhtooH  will  drop  upon  play- 
ing the  Mwnounej  they  have  something  to  boast  of,  which  our  mod- 
em music  does  not  pretend  to."  The  Mizmoune,  as  well  as  some 
other  specimens  of  Moorish  music,  is  to  he  found  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Trar- 
els,  p.  205.  On  page  191,  he  gives  the  Tarentella,  the  tune  employed 
by  the  Apulians,  when  they  dance  for  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula  ;  with 
which  last,  comp.  Bumey,  1.  c.  p.  186.  The  wonderful  effects  ascri- 
bed to  the  music  of  the  ancients  in  general,  and  to  particular  modem 
airs  as  to  the  Rsaa  des  vachet  or  Kuhrtihen  of  the  Swiss,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  hastily  repudiated,  are  evidently  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  connexion  with  explanatory  drcamstances.    Ta.J 

«  Psalm  49:  4. 

>  [I  shall  be  pardoned  I  trust,  for  here  presentmg  a  translation  of 
the  entire  passage  from  Niebuhr.    "  In  the  mean  time,  not  aU  the  ori* 
Vol.  VL  No.  19.  20 
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Such,  for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Mitiam  held  with 
her  musical  play-fellows,  and  to  which  the  adufe  furnished  the 

ental  dngers  and  musicians  are  equally  bad.  I  have  often  beard 
Sheikhs  sing  a  piece  out  of  the  Korao,  the  natural  music  of  which,  as 
they  never  strain  their  voices  too  high,  struck  me  as  very  pleasing ; 
and  I  was  in  some  Turkish  concerts  at  Bagdad  and  Constantinople, 
which  could  not  indeed  be  compared  with  ours ;  but  which,  in  roy 
opinion,  would  have  been  heard  with  satisfaction,  by  every  European, 
who  was  not  exactly  looking  for  a  great  display  of  art  A  travelling 
European  seldom,  in  the  Eastern  countries,  hears  any  other  music, 
than  that  in  the  streets ;  and  this  is  very  bad.  The  evening  before 
our  departure  from  Kahira  [Cairo]  to  Dami&t,  our  sailors  sang  some 
love-songs,  in  which  they  compared  their  sweet-hearts  with  the  cu- 
cumbers of  Damascus,  and  their  great  black  eyes,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle,  exalting  the  beauty  of  their  yellow  hands  and  red  nails,  etc. 
The  melody  of  all  their  songs  was  alternative.  A  leading  singer,  for 
instance,  sang  a  strophe,  and  the  rest  repeated  the  same  words  and 
the  same  melo<ly,  three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  notes  lower.  Having 
done  so,  they  went  on  in  the  way  mentioned ;  and  as  they  had  no 
hand-drum  to'beat  the  time  with,  they  all  clapped  with  their  hands. 
The  screaming  of  the  Egyptian  female  dancers,  is  what  no  European 
will  regard  as  pleasing  and  excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  our  music 
as  little  gratifies  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The  melodies  or  airs  of  the 
Orientals  are  all  serious  and  simple.  They  require  their  singers  to 
nng  with  such  clearness,  that  every  word  can  be  understood.  When 
different  instruments  are  played  together,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
voice  made  to  accompany  them, — from  all  of  them  there  is  heard  al- 
most the  same  melody,  unless  perhaps  one  of  them  plays  or  sings  a 
continued  base,  that  is,  the  same  sound  clear  through  with  the  melody 
or  air.  Now  as  this  is  not  exactly  agreeable  to  our  taste,  so  neither 
can  they  find  much  to  esteem  in  the  music  of  the  Europeans.  I  have 
had  examples  of  this,  in  the  eastern  countries.  At  K4hira,  we  had  a 
concert,  at  which  some  merchants,  some  monks,  Mr.  Baurenfeind  and 
myself,  played.  As  we  were  going  home  with  satisfaction,  and  be- 
lieving that  for  this  evening  we  had  played  very  well,  we  came  across, 
in  the  street  and  in  the  dark,  one  Egyptian,  who  was  singing  a  song, 
and  another  who  was  accompanying  it  on  his  flute.  This  pleased  our 
servant  of  Senn&r  so  much  that  he  cried  out:  '*By  God,  that  is  fine. 
Ood  bless  you."  We  wondered  very  much  at  this,  and  asked  him 
how  our  concert  had  pleased  him.  **  Your  music,"  he  replied, ''  is  a 
wild  and  disagreeable  clamor,  in  which  no  serious  person  can  find  sat- 
isfaction." Mr.  Baurenfeind  and  myself  sometimes  played  together, 
on  other  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  Arabs  who 
visited  us ;  and  although  they  did  not  break  out  in  open  censure,  yet 
they  believed  that  their  music  was  far  more  manly,  and  hence^  far 
Uner,  than  ours."  Reiseb.  Th,  I.  p.  175  sq.    Compare  also  Shaw's 
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condnued  base ;  just  as  Niebubr  has  also  remarked  of  the  Ara- 
bian women  of  tne  present  day ;  '^  That  when  they  dance  or 
sing  in  their  harem,  they  always  beat  the,  time  corresponding, 
upon  this  drum."  ^  To  this  mode  of  performance,  bebngs 
the  24th  Psalm,  which  rests  altogether  upon  the  varied  repe- 
tition ;  ^  in  like  manner  also  the  20tb  and  21st  Psalms.  This 
was  all  the  change  they  admitted ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to 

Travels,  203  sq^  ed.  Lond.  1757 ;  RusselPs  Aleppo,  Vol.  I.  pp.  150— 
156 ;  and  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wah^bys,  Vol.  I. 
p.  82  sq.  Lond.  1831,  where  there  is  given  an  air,  sung  .by  the  Be- 
douin women,  in  chorus,  on  festive  occasions;  and  which  he  says 
never  varies.    Til] 

1  Niebubr,  Reiseb.  Th.  I.  p.  181.     [The  passage  will  be  found  un- 
der the  ioetrument  qh.     Tr.] 

*  I  here  add  the  whole  Psalm  from  Schulz's  translation : 
Both  Choruses, 
Jehovah's  is  the  earth  and  its  Ailness ; — 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants : 
For  he  founded  it  upon  seas  ; 
He  established  it  upon  streams. 

First  Chorus. 
Who  can  go  up  into  the  mount  of  Jehovah ; 
Who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  his  holiness  ? 

Second  Chorus, 
He  whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  pure  ; 
Who  aims  not  at  fraud,  and  swears  not  in  deceit  :— 
He  shall  receive  blessing  from  Jehovah, 
And  righteousness  from  the  (3od  of  his  salvation. 
^  This  is  the  generation  which  seek  him. 

Jacob's  generation,  who  seek  thy  face. 

First  Chorus, 
Raise  your  beads,  doors  ; 

Lift  up  yourselves,  everlasting  (venerable)  gates ;  that  the  king  of 
glory  may  enter ! 

Second  CAonw.—Who  is  the  king  of  glory.' 

First  Cftorttf.— Jehovah,  the  strong  one  and  mighty ; 
Jehovah,  the  mighty  one  hi  batde. 

Second  CTorti*.— Raise  your  heads,  doors ; 

Lift  up  yourselves,  venerable  gates ;  that  the  king  of 
glory  may  enter ! 

First  CAoru*.p-Who  is  the  king  of  glory  ? 

BM  CSbncfet.— Jehovah  Zebooth,  he  it  is;  he  is  the  king  of  glory. 
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Btture  as  well  as  to  the  olgect  of  Jewish 'music,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  the  most  exalted  of  beiogs,  than  our  harraooic  or 
musical  progressions,  modulations  and  cadences,  which  were 
taken  from  the  opera  and  the  dance,  and -introduced  into  church 
music.  Had  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History  of  the  World 
thought  of  this,  they  would  certainly  not  have  indulged  them- 
sdves  in  such  strong  opposiuon  to  the  melodic  character  of  the 
Hebrew  music.^  This  music  can  wish  for  no  better  defenders 
than  Sulzer^  and  Kimberger,  his  teacher ;  even  to  say  nothing 
of  Rousseau.^  Besides,  does  it  depend  neither  upon  us  nor 
our  scientific  musicians,  whether  we  find  this  monotonous  or 
unisonous  music,  fine  or  not  ?  All  the  Orientals  love  it,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  b  monotonous  or  unisonous ;  ^  and  from  Mo- 
rocco to  China,  we  meet  with  no  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Orientals  despise  ours  as  much  as  we  despise  theirs, 
and  regard  it  in  the  same  light.  Even  the  cultivated  Chinese 
like  theirs,  which  cons'ists  wholly  of  melody,  better  than  they 
do  ours,  although  it  is  not  altogether  despised  by  them.^    More- 

1  Allgem.  WeUbist  file  Zeit  T.  HI.  p.  2ia 
^  Sulzer,  p.  1164.  3  Dictionnaire  de  Musiqae. 

.  ^  ^  And  this  is  the  very  beauty  of  it,  that  it  is  unisonous  or  in  mel- 
ody," was  the  reply  of  the  Bassa  to  ToumeforL  See  bis  Travels,  Th. 
III.  p.  89. 

^  Du  Halde,  China,  Th.  III.  p.  72a  [To  what  has  been  said  in 
Notes  2  and  6,  on  pages  151  and  153,  of  the  character  of  oriental  mu- 
sic and  the  light  in  which  the  European  music  is  regarded,  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Amiot  respecting  the,  music  of  China.  They 
have  there,  as  he  tells  us,  nothing  like  harmony  or  counterpoint 
They  talk  much  indeed  of  harmony  ;  but  it  is  the  harmony  of  sound 
and  emotion,  and  of  the  suitableness  of  the  tune  sung  to  ezpreas  the 
feelings  of  him  who  sings,  etc.  Of  the  ifght  in  which  they  fegard 
European  music,  a  short  extract  may  shoW.  ^  I  wlis  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  music ;  I  played  on  the  German  flute  and  the  harp- 
■icbord ;  1  employed  all  these  small  talents  in  order  to  procure  ibr 
myself  a  kind  reception.  On  the  different  occasions  that  I  had,  to 
make  use  of  them,  during  the  first  years  of  my  sojourn  at  Peking,  I 
forgat  no  means  of  endeavoring  to  convince  those  who  heard  roe,  that 
our  music  by  far  e^tcelled  that  of  their  country.  Moreover  there 
were  educated  men,  able  to  compare  and  to  judge,  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  who,  honoring  the  French  missionaries  with  their  kindness,  of- 
ten visited  them  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  holding  oonver* 
sation  with  them,  respecting  certain  objects  relative  to  the  arts  and  soi- 
encei  cultivated  in  China.    Les  Sauvages,  Lcs  Cydopes,  (pieees  ior 
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over,  the  unanimity  of  the  East,  in  this  respect,  may  serve  to 
refute  those  notions  which  ascribe  higher  knowledge  to  the  He- 
brews, than  is  authorized  by  the  customs  of  their  country.  We 
should  certainly  be  obliged  to  look  upon  them  just  as  we  now 
look  upon  the  uniform,  the  melodic  character  of  their  music, 
displeasing  to  us,  as  it  is,  if  we  should  once  try  to  force  our 
dancing  pieces  upon  them.^     Sulzer,  in  his  Theory,  has  yielded 

the  barpeicbord  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Rameau,)  the  roost 
beautiful  sonatas,  the  most  melodious  and  the  most  brilliant  airs  of 
the  flute  in  the  Blavet  collection,  were  all  tried  ;  but  none  of  them  all 
made  any  impression  upon  tie  Chinese.  On  their  physiognomies,  I  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  cold  and  inattentive  air,  which  told  me  that  I 
had  not  at  all  moved  them.  I  asked  them  one  day  bow  they  found 
our  music ;  and  prayed  them  to  tell  me  plainly  what  tbey  thought  of 
it.  Tbej  replied  to  me  in  the  politest  manner  possible  ;  '  that  as  our 
airs  were  not  made  for  their  ears,  nor  their  ears  for  our  airs,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  they  did  not  discover  the  beauties  of  these  airs  as 
they  discovered  the  beauties  of  their  own.  The  airs  of  our  music,' 
added  a  Dr.  of  the  number  of  those  called  Han4%n^  who  was  then  in 
service  near  his  majesty, '  the  airs  of  our  music  pass  fi^m  the  ears  to 
the  heart  and  from  the  heart  even  to  the  soul.  We  feel  them,  we  un- 
derstand them.  Those  that  you  have  just  played  for  us,  do  not  pro- 
duce upon  us,  this  effect.  The  airs  of  our  ancient  music  were  quite 
another  thing  still.  It  was  enough  to  bear  them,  in  order  to  be  rav- 
ished with  them.  All  our  books  pronounce  the  hiost  lofty  eulogies  in 
their  praise  ;  but  we  learn  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  lost  much 
of  the  excellent  method  that  our  forefathers  employed,  in  order  to 
produce  such  wonderful  effects.'"  M^moires  concernant  les  Chinois, 
Tom.  VI.  p.  2  and  164.    Tr.] 

'  [It  is  indeed  very  questionable  whether,  with  us  and  the  modem 
Europeans  in  general,  (speaking  of  the  cultivated)  the  powers  of  har- 
mony are  not  greatly  overrated,  and  those  of  melody  as  greatly  un- 
derrated. It  is  melody  that  first  attracts  the  child's  attention  ;  it  is  mei- 
ody  that  affects  the  untutored  ear  and  moves  the  heart ;  and  those  who 
have  iVequented  musical  entertainments,  cannot  have  failed  to  notice, 
that  while  intricate  harmonical  combinations  and  great  displays  of 
dtill  have  surprised,  it  is  melody  in  general  that  has  produced  visible 
efifects,  melting  down  the  soul  and  filling  it  with  various  deep  or 
strong  emotions.  Who  has  not  gladly  exchanged  an  overwhelming 
chorus  fbr  a  solo  or  a  duet  and  its  simple  base  accompaniment ;  and 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  again  parted  with  the  latter  for  the  form- 
er ?  The  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  At  least,  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  distii^ctness  with  which  his  praise  should  be 
heard,  seem  to  elaim  for  it  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  recehr- 
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himself  up  more  to  the  guidance  of  what  the  ancient  Greeks 
have  said,  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  different  sounds  in 

ed.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  this  investigation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  opinion  of  Rousseau,  as  found 
in  Bumey,  accompanied  with  some  additional  remarks  of  the  latter. 

**  M.  Rousseau,"  says  this  writer,  (History  of  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  146,) 
''is  very  explicit  upon  this  subject  in  his  musical  dictionary,  at  the 
article,  counterpoini^  which  he  terminates  by  say  ing :  '  It  has  long  been 
disputed  whether  the  ancients  knew  counterpoint ;  but  it  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  remains  of  their  music  and  writings,  especially  the 
rules  of  practice,  in  the  third  book  of  Aristoxenus,  that  they  never 
had  the  least  idea  of  it.' 

**  His  reflections  upon  this  subject,  in  the  article  harmony^  are  curi- 
ous. '  When  we  reflect,  that  of  all  the  people  on  the  globe,  none  are 
without  music  and  melody,  yet  only  the  Europeans  have  harmony  and 
chords,  and  find  their  mixture  agreeable ;  when  we  reflect  how  ma- 
ny ages  the  world  has  endured  without  any  of  the  nations  who  have 
cultivated  the  polite  arts,  knowing  this  harmony  ;  that  no  animal,  no 
bird,  or  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  sound  than  unison,  or 
other  music  than  mere  melody  ;  that  neither  the  oriental  languages, 
so  sonorous  and  musical,  nor  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  endowed  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  sensibility,  and  cultivated  with  so  much  art,  ever 
led  that  enthusiastic  and  voluptuous  people  to  the  discovery  of  our 
harmony ;  that  their  music  without  it  had  such  prodigious  effects, 
and  ours  such  feeble  ones  with  it ;  in  short,  when  we  think,  contin- 
ues he,  of  its  being  reserved  for  a  northern  people,  whpse  coarse  and 
obtuse  organs  are  more  touched  with  the  force  and  noise  of  voices, 
than  with  the  sweetness  of  accents  and  melody  of  inflections,  to  make 
this  great  discovery,  and  to  build  all  the  principles  and  niles  of  the 
art  upon  it ;  when,  says  he,  we  reflect  upon  all  this,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
suspecting  that  all  our  harmony,  of  which  we  are  so  vain,  is  only  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  we  should  never  have  thought 
of,  if  we  had  been  more  sensible  to  the  real  beauties  of  the  art,  and  to 
music  that  is  truly  natural  and  afTecting.' 

''This  opinion  is  generally  ranked  among  the  paradoxes  of  M. 
Rousseau.  However,  the  sentiments  of  this  wonderful  writer  seem 
here  to  proceed  more  from  a  refined  taste,  enlargement  of  thought, 
and  an  uncommon  boldness  and  courage  in  publishing  notions  so  re- 
pugnant to  established  opinions,  than  from  a  love  of  singularity.  Be- 
sides, M.  Rousseau  is  not  the  only  writer  on  music  who  has  imagined 
k  possible  for  melody  to  please  without  the  assistance  of  harmony. 
Vincenzio  Gralilei  and  Mersennus  went  still  farther,  and  thought  that 
the  contrary  effects  of  grave  and  acute  sounds  in  different  progres- 
sions, must  mutually  weaken  and  destroy  each  other.  Indeed,  Mer- 
sennus, in  his  Hanwriie  UhtveneUef  L.  IV.  p.  197,  declares  that  he 
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music ;  and  be  paints  their  origin  in  the  most  natural  manner, — 
in  a  manner,  which,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  reject  all  the  rules 
of  probability,  we  may  even  find  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  East.  To  attend  to  nature  as  we  still  find  it  among  unculti- 
vated nations,  is  our  surest  course.  The  natural  singer  chooses 
sounds,  just  as  feeling  produces  them  in  his  throat.  He  knows 
of  no  system  from  which  he  might  have  chosen  them.  The  use 
of  instruments  appears,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  generated  the 
notion  of  firmly  establishing  certain  sounds.  Pipes,  however, 
as  well  as  stringed  instruments,  are  inventions  which  we  meet 
with  even  before  the  great  deluge.  If  now  the  inventor  of  such 
an  instrument,  would  produce  any  thing  upon  it,  capable  of  be- 
mg  sung,  he  must  necessarily  establish  for  it  a  system  of  sounds ; 
because  the  instrument  does  not,  like  the  throat,  give  every 
sound  that  the  ear  of  the  player  requires,  but  only  those  firmly 
established  sounds,  which  alone  can  be  produced  consbtently 
with  the  character  of  the  instruinent ;  and  as  nature  is  every- 
where the  same,^  I  will  also  add  what  Sulz^r  further  says  res- 
pecting the  establishing,  or  fixing  of  sounds.  Admit  that  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre  wished  to  employ  it  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  songs ;  and  suppose  him  just  on  the  point  of  so  tuning  its 
strings,  that  he  may  gratify  his  ear ;  the  question  then  arises : 
^^  What  reason  could  he  have  for  tuning  these  strings  so  and  not 
otherwise  ?  "  Or  we  can  ask  :  "  How  will  the  mventor  prob- 
ably go  to  work  to  tune  his  strings  ?  "  As  it  mav  naturally  be 
pre-supposed  that  be  has  already  long  exercised  himself  in  sing- 
mg ;  so  we  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  endeavor 
to  produce  upon  the  instrument,  those  sounds,  which,  in  his 
songs,  pleased  him  the  best ;  namely,  the  most  pleasing  conso- 
nances or  concords.  If  we  here  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
invention  of  the  lyre,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Mercury  by  the 
Greeks;  why,  then  it  is  said  that  he  furnished  it  with  four 
strings,  which  were  so  tuned,  that  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
when  sounded  together,  made  an  octave ;  the  lowest  and  the 
second,  a  fourth ;  and  the  lowest  and  the  third,  a  fifth.  Of 
course,  the  first  system  must  have  consisted  of  four  sounds^ 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  do,  in  our  system, 

thinks  it  no  reproach  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
counterpoint"  In  the  same  work  abundance  of  additional  testimony 
may  be  fonnd,  to  the  same  effect ;  though  Dr.  Bumey  himself  still  de- 
cides in  favor  of  harmony,  as  the  most  of  us  will  probably  do.  Com- 
pare further,  Bruce's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  381,  Edinb.  1805,  or  Buraey'a 
Hkt.  Music,  L  p.  *  217.    Tr.] 
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the  sounds  C,  F,  G,  c.  These  are  the  interrals,  which,  in  try- 
ing the  voice,  are  the  easiest  to  be  discovered  and  apprehended 
by  the  ear.  This  system  of  four  sU-ings,  otherwise  called  the 
tetrachord,  was  gradually  enlarged.  We  find  instruments  in  the 
time  of  David,  which  may  have  received  their  appellation  from 
the  number  of  their  strings,  such  as  the  nllDP  and  the  >?  nii3 
n'»3'»rr;^n .  The  multiplying  of  the  strings  naturally  jpre-supposes 
a  muVtiplying  of  the  sounds,  and  an  enrichment  of  the  system. 
In  this  way^  the  latter,  as  the  Greek  octave,  appears  to  have 
originated ;  and  accordingly  it  was  furnished,  as  Ptolemy  in- 
forms us,  with  the  sounds  : 

A.        B,      0.         C.        D,        E.        F.        G.        a. 

Sulser,  having  gone  through  with  many  calculations  for  the 
purpose,  sets  it  down  in  comparison  with  our  system  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

C.      D.      E.        F.      G*     A.     H.         c 
The  ancient:      f.       f.       Jtf-       f-      !•      I-      Hi- 
The  modem:     §•     A-      tt*       I-     A*    A«     if* 

In  this  ancient  system,  every  sound,  H  alone  excepted,  has  its 
perfectly  pure  fifth ;  and  every  one  its  pure  fourth.  The  pure 
minor  and  major  thirds,  however,  are  not  to  be  met  with.^  If 
we  explain  the  word  nito:j  to  mean  ten-stringedf  then  these 
strings  can  never  have  given  more  than  the  octaves  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  added  strings  must  have  repeated  sounds  already 
obtained,  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  The  ancients,  however, 
With  but  a  few  sounds,  had  several  modes.     They  amounted  in- 

1  [Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  suhject,  will  find 
it  very  well  handled  in  various  ports  of  Bumey^s  Hist  of  Music,  VoL 
I.  and  under  various  heads  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia.  Indeed,  Rees  has 
taken  the  most  of  what  he  has  on  the  subject,  directly  fVom  Bumey. 
Porter's  Musical  Cyclopaedia^  is  also  good.  Those  who  wish  to  cal- 
culate the  musical  intervals,  etc.,  will  find  directions  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  in  Euler's  Letters,  Vol.  I.,  Letter's  V.  and  VL  Fain.  Lib.  No. 
LV.,  taken  in  connexion  with  Notes  in  Buruey,  Vol.  L  pp.  445,  461 ; 
also  Rees',  Art.  Ptolemy,  Claudius.  Ader  all,  I  know  of  no  comroon 
work  in  which  the  subject  is  regularly  and  fundamentally  handled, 
although  it  merits  attention  in  a  course  of  collegiate  studies,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.    Tr.] 
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died,  even  to  the  number  of  twehre ;  ^  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  many  productions*'  As  some  learned  men  have  supposed 
that  they  found  such  modes  in  the  superscriptions  to  several  of 
the  Psalms,  1  will  put  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  Sulzer ; 
although  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  gain  by  them,  in  Hebrew. 
They  are  divided  into  the  authentic  and  the  plagal  modes*  In 
the  former,  the  scale  ascends  from  the  principal  or  fundamental 
note  to  the  fifth  and  octave ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fifth  [fourth.?! 
of  the  fundamental  note  to  the  octave  and  twelfth  of  the  same.' 
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*  Anolian  in  Sulzer,  which  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  again 
^occurs  in  the  same  fbrm. 

^  [And  aceordiDg  to  others,  at  least  (though  very  questionably)  to 
15.    Tr.] 

9  Especially  iu  the  French  AcademU  de»  IiucrxptioiM,  in  the  Mi- 
wunreg  of  which,  many  treatises  upon  the  subject  are  to  be  found. 
Excellent  are  those  by  the  Abb^  Fraguier  and  Burette ;  which  are 
contained  in  the  third  and  following  volumes.  To  this  place,  also 
belong  the  works  of  P.  Mersenne,  Kircber,  Murschauser,  Prinx,  Fux, 
Sal.  V.  Ty],  Scheibe,  [Bumey  and  his  references,]  and  6thet8 ;  and 
among  the  ancients  Ptolemy,  L.  II.  Harmon,  c  II.  Atheiiaeus,  Dip* 
nos.  JU  XIV.  Apuleiua,  and  others. 

'  [^In  jener  steigt  die  Tonleiter  vom  Grundton  zur  Quinte  und 

Vol.  VL  No.  19.  21 
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The  Ionian  mode,  by  means  of  the  progresnons,  c  d  e  f,  ia 
very  cheerful  and  spirited,  and  not  at  all  plaintive,  as  Harem- 
berg^  would  pretend,  when  be  thinks  he  finds  it  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  65th  Psalm.  The  Dorian  is  serious  and  devo- 
tional ;  and  I  should  believe  that  if  any  of  these  modes  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews  with  the  Greek  appellation,  or 
had  ever  been  known  to  those  who  added  these  superscriptions, 
that  this  is  the  one  above  all  the  others,  which  must  have  been 
chosen.  The  Phrygian  is  very  plaintive;  the  Lydian  hard  and 
disagreeable ;  the  Mixolydian  moderately  cheerful ;  and  the 
AeoUan  tender  and  somewhat  plaintive.  The  Phrygian,  there- 
fore, would  perhaps  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  ^d  Psahn, 
than  the  Aeolian  which  endeavors  have  been  made  to  force  out 
of  the  word  t\^J^_  .  Eben  Ezra  has  made  such  an  endeavor ; 
and  he  even  declares  it  the  melody  of  an  amatory  poem.  In 
regard  to  this  superscription  I  am  myself,  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Faber,  who  translates  it,  the  break  of  daxfj 
— a  meaning  which  he  draws  out  of  the  Taknudists,  who  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  literal  explanations  of  these  superscrip- 
tions. 

Without  any  reference,  however,  to  these  Greek  appellations, 
it  has  been  maintained,  that  various  other  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms  may  be  deduced  from  similar  master-pieces  of  ancient 
Hebrew  Music.  Scaliger,  Bochart,  and  among  later  ones,  Fa- 
ber, were  of  this  opinion.  The  latter^  compares  them  to  the 
old  master-tunes  which  Hans  Sachs^  took  for  his  guide  ;  but  he 

Octave  ;  in  dieser  von  der  Quinte  [Vierte  ?]  des  Grrundtops  zur  Oc- 
tave und  Duodecime  desselben.''  The  first  clause  of  the  sentence  is 
applicable  enough  to  the  author's  diagram  ;  but  the  application  of  the 
second,  as  it  reads,  I  do  not  understand.  Perhaps  it  should  read, 
"  From  the  fourth  of  the  fundamental  note,"  etc.  With  Sulzer's 
Allgem.  Theorie  d.  Sch5nen  KUnste  etc.,  the  work  which  Pfeiffer  has 
chiefly  followed,  the  truth  might  be  ascertained  ;  but  this  work  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find.     Tr.] 

I  Miscell.  Lips.  Vol.  IX.  p.  217. 

^  BeohachtuQgen  iiber  den  Orient  Th.  II.  p.  174. 

'  [Sachs  was  bom  in  1494,  and  followed  the  business  of  shoe- 
racing  in  Nuremberg,  for  a  livelihood.  He  nevertheless,  early  form- 
ed the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  poetic  art. 
He  did  so,  became  one  of  the  most  noted  writers  of  hymns  in  his 
age ;  and  by  means  of  them  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of 
the  reformation,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.     At  the  time 
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admits,  '<  that  he  has  found  no  tide  of  the  Psakns,  from  which 
reference  to  a  master-tune  or  melody  then  in  vogue,  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved."  The  truth  of  Uie  case  appears  in  reality 
to  be  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  these  superscriptions.  As 
however,  there  are  others  who  make  particular  instruments  out 
of  them,  we  will  first  in  its  place,  give  these  a  hearing ;  and 
then,  without  deciding,  I  will  lay  open  the  few  thoughts  that  I 
have  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remembered,  that  the  more  distinct  the 
voice  is,  the  more  agreeable  is  it  considered  in  the  East ;  and 
that  the  singer  is  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  who 
causes  every  word  to  be  distinctly  heard.  They  unite  such 
skilful  manoeuvres,  however,  with  their  singing  ;  and  know  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  music  in  so  appropriate  a  manner,  that 
one  can  easily  guess  at  the  contents  of  their  songs,  even  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  language.^ 

of  Lis  deaths  be  bad  written  over  6000  greater  and  smaller  poems  or 
sacred  odes,  in  many  cases,  as  it  seems,  from  the  above  allusioD,  ex-' 
pressly  adapting  them  to  some  popular  and  well-known  melody  or 
tune.     Of  bis  peculiar  genius,  the  hymn,  commencing: 

"  Warum  betriibst  du  dich,  roein  herz," 

is  deemed  a  good  proof.  Schrockh,  Cbr.  K.  G.  Th.  XXX.  p.  386. 
Also  the  same^  Seit  der  Reform.  Th.  I.  p.  39.  Compare  also,  Coleridge, 
Biograpb.  Lit.  Chap.  X.     Tr.J 

^  [This  custom  it  would  seem  existed  among  the  ancients.  Bur- 
ney,  Hist.  Mus.  I.  382.  As  prevailing  in  the  East  at  the  present  day, 
it  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Note  6,  p.  153,  extracted  from  Nie- 
bubr.  In  a  Note  on  p.  84»  Th.  II.  of  the  same  work,  he  describes  a 
cast  of  female  singers  and  dancers  in  the  East  Indies,  resembling  the 
Gasie  of  Egypt  and  the  Tschingane  of  Constantinople,  who  perform 
for  all  who  pay  them, — a  set  of  wandering  prostitutes,  whose  daugh- 
ters are  brought  up  to  follow  the  practices  of  their  mothers,  and  whose 
sons  become  soldiers.  He  and  a  couple  of  Englishmen,  tried  their 
music  and  dancing  one  evening  while  at  Mascat.  He  found  it  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Gasie  in  EgypL  On  another  evening,  they 
procured  three  young  female  Indians  to  entertain  them.  One  of  them 
played  on  a  kind  of  two-stringed  violin ;  the  second  had  a  couple  of 
metalic  plates ;  and  the  third,  bad  a  drum  hung  around  over  the  bo- 
dy.    All  three  of  them,  danced  and  sung. 

•*  These  young  people,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  ••  I  saw  with  sat- 
isfaction. Of  their  Indian  sotigs,  indeed,  I  could  not  understand  a 
single  word  ;  but  by  their  music  and  their  action,  almost  every  thing 
was  rendered  intelligible.    They  sang  for  the  most  part,  of  lore  and 
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And  as  to  sugers  md  muskians  or  players  upon  instrumeots, 
— bow  did  they  know  what  sound  they  should  produce;  and 
how  did  they  aid  the  memory  in  presenrine  for  further  use, 
sounds  that  had  once  been  discovered  ?  We  have  our  notes. 
About  the  eleventh  century,  Guido  Aretinus  aided  himself  m 
this  respect,  by  his  uty  re,  mi,  /a,  ^o/,  la.  The  Italians  had 
previously  used  the  Latin  letters  for  this  purpose ;  and,  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  also  used  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  either  in  its  natural  position  or  in  an  inverted  one ; 
or  else  turned  to  the  left  hand.  Whether  this  was  also  done 
by  the  Hebrews,  b  a  thing  altogether  uncertain.  Abbi 
Fleury  indeed  says,  whether  in  seriousness  or  joke,  I  know  not : 
<^  That  he  had  seen  Hebrew  fragments  set  to  music,  of  as  early 
a  date  as  the  times  of  the  great  synagogue."  In  his  T^ritings 
themselves  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  passage*    It  u 

3 noted,  however,  by  Bourdelot,  in  hb  history  of  music.^  To 
le  chimera  or  nihility  of  a  great  sjmagogue,  which  has  so  often 
been  refuted,  I  will  not  again  allude  ;  as  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  point  of  contention.  The  thing  is  literally  this,  that  Fleury 
claims  to  have  seen  musical  MSS.  which  were  said  to  be  of 
those  times  in  which  he  placed  the  great  synagogue.  And  as 
to  what  age  they  belonged,  Bourdelot  has  incidentally  given  us 
still  better  information.     **Tbey  must  have  been  of  parchment ; 

heroic  deeds ;  and  there  was  one  piece  in  which  the  Portuguese  were 
pourmiyed  in  their  present  condition.  They  are  no  longet*  the  he- 
roes that  they  were  in  the  century  in  which  they  conquered  India. 
Of  their  great  possessions,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  have  but  a 
very  little  left.  lu  the  mean  time,  in  all  their  conversation  and  actions, 
they  show  themselves  as  proud  as  ever.  This  last  was  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Indians,  that  no  European  comedians  could  have  done 
it  l>etter.  Instead  of  continuing  to  stand  all  the  time  in  one  place  and 
moving  only  their  bodies,  these  female  dancers  sometimes  made  toler- 
ably large  leaps.  In  general  they  danced  and  played  perfectly  in 
time.  All  their  melodies,  as  well  as  those  that  I  heard  among  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks,  were  in  a  four-four  or  four-two  [^  or  }] 
measure.  They  often  sing  alternately  ;  and  when  several  of  them 
sing  at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  but  the  same  melody  to  be 
heard  from  all,  unless  one  of  them  sings  a  continued  base."    Tr.] 

^  M.  L'Abb^  de  Fleury,  homme  d'erudition,  dit  avoir  yii  dtifrog- 
fMnn  noiex  en  mutique  de  ce  temps  la,  qui  sont  susceptibles  d*iin  cbant 
tris  hamionieux.  Bourdek>t,  Histoirs  de  la  Musique,  etc,  Tom.  I. 
p.6d. 
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for  paper  was  first  invented  under  Aleicander  the  Great''  ^  It 
u  a  great  pitjr,  that  we  know  nothing  of  these  MSS.  They 
woald,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  notes,  but  also  of  the  text 
itself,  be  of  infinite  value.  Kennicot,  with  all  possible  diligence, 
was  unable  to  find  any  MSS.  that  were  half  as  old.  Houbi- 
gant  would  have  them  certainly  to  have  perished  in  France. 
No  one  knows  any  thing  about  these  MSS.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  Fleury  must  either  have  looked  upon  a  musical  MS. 
composed  by  modern  Jews,  as  an  old  one  ;  or  else  have  sufifer- 
ed  hjmself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  fable  respecting  it.  Still 
it  is  also  possible  that  he  regarded  the  accents,  the  late  origin  of 
which  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  as  such  notes.  Besides,  all 
this  decides  nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Hebrews 
had  musical  signs.^    Probably  they  took  the  quantity  of  their 

*  II  faut  qulls  Boient  en  parchemin,  car  le  papier  fut  invent^  par 
Mexandrt  le  grandy  apr^s  avoir  trouv^  une  decree  d'Arbre  en  Egypte 
appellee  Papyros,  sur  la  quelle  il  ecrivit,  au  dire  de  Varron. 

'  [The  subject  is  oue  that  cannot  here  be  discussed  ;  but  to  nie  it 
has  long  seemed  clear,  that  the  Hebrew  accents  were  invented  with 
especial  reference  to  musical  notation  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  really  musical  signs.  As  such,  at  least,  they  are  mainly  regarded 
by  the  modem  Jews.  Admitting  this,  however,  to  be  the  C4ise,  of 
such  recent  origin  are  they,  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  ques- 
tioo  here  brought  up.  We  can  hardly  suppose  even,  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  to  us,  any  pieces  of  Jewish  melody,  of 
very  ancient  origin,  even  within  the  period  of  their  invention.  It  is 
true,  pieces  of  music  are  often  handed  down  with  very  great  correct- 
ness, from  age  to  age.  Herodotus  was  astonished  at  the  entire  resem- 
blance of  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Maneros  of  the  Egyptians, — 
a  tune,  of  the  greatest  antiquity  among  the  latter  people,  and  univer- 
sally known  throughout  the  East  Some  years  since,  a  Jewish  High 
Priest  of  Germany,  also  found,  while  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  singing  of  his  German  synagogue,  and  that  of 
the  grand  Caliph  of  Persia,  who  was  there  on  an  embassy..  The  fact, 
however,  that  all  kinds  of  music  have  been  considered  unfit  for  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  interdicted  there  except  by  a  modem  license, 
as  Dr.  Burney  tells  us,  so  long  as  the  Jews  themselves  are  strangers  to 
the  hind  of  their  fathers,  renders  it  quite  improbable  that  we  now 
have  any  pieces  that  were  sung  so  far  back  as  in  the  second  temple. 
That  musical  signs,  however,  are  in  general  unknown  in  the  East,  is 
evident  from  Niebubr  and  other  travellers.  "  Neither  in  Egypt,"  says 
he,  ^  Arabia,  nor  India,  have  I  been  able  to  discover  that  any  one 
knew  how  to  put  a  melody  upon  paper ;  and  though  in  the  TurtcMi 
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syllables,  in  regard  to  length  and  shortness,  as  their. guide. 
Even  in  this  respect,  however,  there  is  perhaps  not  much  that 
can  be  maintained  with  positive  certainty.  Various  attempts 
have  indeed  been  made  in  modern  times,  to  determme  the  ge- 
nera of  the  Hebrews  and  the  different  lengths  of  their  syllables. 
Hare,*  Jones,*  J.  D.  Michaelis,^  and  Velthusen,*  are  the  latest 

proviDces  it  was  said,  that  there  were  some  great  artists  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  secret  signs  for  this  purpose,  yet  not  even  here,  not 
even  among  the  dervises  of  the  order  of  Mevlaui,  who  are  notorious- 
ly the  most  scientilBc  musicians  in  Turkey,  have  I  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  who  were  so  much  as  acquainted  with  notes."  Dr.  Shaw 
had  already  borne  testimony  to  the  same  fact,  particulariy  as  regards 
music  among  the  Arabs  of  Barbary.  Of  them  he  says  expressly,  that 
^  They  do  not  write  down  their  compositions."  The  same  fact  is  also 
confirmed  by  Russell,  in  regard  to  the  Aleppeens.  ''They  have/'  he 
flays,  *^  no  written  music."  Their  melodies  or  airs,  are  preserved  alone 
in  the  memory,  which  they  evidently  find  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
as  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  1.  c. ;  ''  That  notwithstanding,  the  Arabs  often 
have  a  multiplicity  of  instruments,  learn  every  thing  by  the  ear,  aud 
pass  quickly  from  one  measure  to  another,  hastening  the  ttift«,  in  them 
all,  they  always  preserve  the  greatest  uniformity  throughout  their  per- 
formances." And  he  also  adds,  that  he  had' often  observed  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  playing  together  in  this  manner,  during  a  whole  night, 
without  making  the  least  blunder  or  hesitation. 

These  statements,  however,  do'  not  go  to  prove  that  there  have  not 
been  learned  Arabs,  who  made  themselves  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean music  and  its  literature.  Such  there  have  certainly  been,  espe- 
cially among  the  Western  Arabs ;  and  a  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Escurial  Catalogue,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana,  by  Mi- 
chael Casiri,  a  learned  Orientalist,  and  Syro-Maronite  Ecclesiastic, 
who  was  born  at  Tripoli  in  1710,  and  who  died  at  Madrid  in  1791. 

Herodotus,  Euterp.  79.  Burney,  1.  251.  Hawkins'  Hist,  of  Music, 
Vol.  I.  p.  191  sq.  Nieb.  Reisebeschreib.  Th.  I.  p.  175.  Shaw's  Trav- 
els or  Observations  Relating  to  Several  Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Le- 
vant, etc.  p.  202  sq.  2d  ed.  Lond.  1757.  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo 
p.  150,  2d  ed.  Lond.  1794 ;  also  appendix.  Note  XXXIX.  p.  386  sq. 
— Tk.] 

^  Prolegomena  in  Psalm.  Comp.  Lowth,do  Poesi  S.  Ebr.  Ed. 
Goett  p.  742.  [Stowe's  ed.  p.  294.] 

^  De  Poesi  Asiatica,  c.  II. 

'  In  the  Orienuil.  Bibl.  Th.  7.  p.  109  sq. 

^  Annott.  Philol.  et  ezegetic.  ad  loc.  Jes.  LXIII.  1—6.  iasc  I.  A 
program,  Kiel  1777. 
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and  best  known  of  those  who  have  entered  into  an  investigation 
of  this  subject.  Since,  however,  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  present  pronunciation  and  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew 
text  is  not  the  old  original  one,  and  this  opinion  derives  very 
great  probability  from  the  too  artificial  system  of  the  vowels,' 
—I  am  unable  to  believe  that  in  this  article  we  shall  ever  arrive 
at  any  certainty, — which  Jones  himself  has  also  said.  When 
the  vowels  came  up  with  all  their  accompanying  points,  they 
also  brought  up  with  them  the  accents  as  companions,  which, 
according  to  a  system  assumed  in  modem  times,  pointed  out  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  syllables.  Even  this  pomt, 
however,  is  again  veiled  in  unhappy  obscurity.  It  is  now  ques- 
tioned, whether,  as  once  maintained,  the  characters  standing 
over  the  words  brought  with  them  an  elevation,  and  those  stand- 
ing under  the  words,  a  depression  of  the  voice.^  The  numerous 
works  which  have  been  written  respecting  this  matter,  will  ex- 
cuse me  from  making  any  farther  mention  of  it,  in  this  place. 
As  to  the  word  Si^O  ,  however,^t  may,  in  poetry  not  only,  but 
much  more  in  singing  Psalms,  mdicate  a  certain  tone  or  a  divi- 
sion ;  and  be  perhaps  intended  to  show  that  another  voice  should 
be  heard  in  the  choir,  at  the  place  where  this  word  stands. 
Thus  far  this  word,  might  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Ara- 
bic "^b© ,  a  member,  a  division  in  music,  which  agrees  perfectiy 
with  the  Greek,  dittxpaXfia,^  a  change  of  the  voice  or  the  song. 
Albert!  ^  has,  indeed,  noted  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  stands  at  the  end  of  Psakns,  where  there  is  no  bnger  any 
place  foe  a  change  of  voice,  and  prefers  to  compare  with  it  in 
this  case,  the  word  E  u  o  u  a  e,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Roman 
Antiphonaria,  and  taken  out  of  the  words  sEcUlOrUm  AmEn  ; 
from  which  then  it  will  be  possible  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
translation  of  it  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  into  eig  cticipag^  dg 
tilovg.  This  meaning,  however,  though  very  appropriate  in 
some  cases,  is  by  no  means  universally  so.  And  besides,  can- 
not nito  even  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strain,  indicate  its  repeti- 
tion with  another  voice,  or  still  more  precisely  after  the  Airabic 

*  [Compare,  however,  Siowe's  Lowtb,  p.  33  sq.,  and  Note  B.  p.  320. 
— Tr.] 

^  Wlihner's  Ebi^sche  Sprachlebre,  §  48, 1,  2. 

'  Hesycb.  JiatpaXfut  fjtownxov  fjiilovg  «{  ^v&fwv  tgonfig  /i>pofiipfig. 
Id  like  manner,  also,  Suidaa  and  Phllo. 

^  In  the  ed.  of  Hesychius,  p.  974. 
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custom,  an  intermezzo  of  the  iostrumeats  ?  ^  The  words  1  Wn 
and  '\^^'^'9j,  which  others  take  in  here,  appertain  merely  to  the 
poetry. 

Moreover,  not  every  psalm  or  ode  seems  to  have  been  sung 
after  every  instrument  and  to  every  tune.  The  different  kinds 
of  poems  doubtless  also  had  different  melodies.  This  is  so  cer- 
tain, that  a  man  must  be  completely  destitute  of  feeling  not  to 
perceive  that  i'^sipa,  *^'*tt?,  n\rm,  "^taT»,  n«ia:,  n:T?,  '•riJ, 
tripT^  y  and  others,  even  in  reference  to  the  singing,  must  have 
differed  much  from  one  another.  Lowth  ^  bids  gone  into  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  this  point ;  and  what  slipped  his  memory, 
Michaelis  has  done  after  him ;  so  that  it  would  be  arrogance  to 
say  any  thing  more  about  it  here. 

In  general,  the  Hebrews  used  not  only  the  words  expressive 
of  singing,  but  also  those  expressive  of  poetry  and  odes,  as  also 
expressive  of  instrumental  music.  It  would  accordingly  be  su- 
perfluous to  remark  that  ^'^^  is  an  important  word,  used  as  of- 
ten to  designate  instrumental  music  as  singing.  There  are  nts- 
sages  in  which  it  cannot  be  otherwise  transkted  than  by  jnaf" 
ing ;  for  though  instrumental  and  vocal  music  were  for  the  most 
part  connected  together,  and  the  ancients  never  willingly  listen- 
ed to  an  instrument  alone  without  singing, — in  which  respects 
they  completely  resembled  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  who 
sing  to  all  instruments, — ^yet  this  singing  was  not  always  thus 
connected.^  Hence  ti'^n'^^?  are  also  musical  instruments/  this 
plural  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  phrase  ^'y  ''^S  .* 

The  word  "^m ,  literally  to  cut  offy  to  divide,  etc.  is  like- 
wise used  of  the  music  as  well  as  of  the  j;K>etry.  In  the  Arabic, 
it  is  ordinarily  used  of  instrumental  music,  in  its  literal  accepta- 
tion.^ The  name  ^^»T73  is  known  to  designate  a  poem  com* 
posed  in  itrophes  and  veries.  Should,  howev^,  the  Vulgate  be 
conadered  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  when  it  expresses 

'  [Compare  Herder,  Vom  Geist  d.  Ebraisch.  Poesie,  Tb.  11.  p.  355, 
Leips.  1825.  Marsh's  Tninsl.  Port  II.  p.  267.     Ta.] 

^  De  Poesi  Sacra.  Jones'  book,  already  quoted,  will  also  giVe  a 
still  better  illustration  of  many  things. 

3  1  Chron.  25:  6.  Neh.  12:6.  1  Kings  10: 12.  Isa.  23:  Id 

*  ICbron.  13:8.  «  Amos  6:  5. 

^  Lowth,  de  Poesi  S.  Hebraeorum,  p.  59,  ed.  Goett,  [Stowe's  ed. 
Lect  III.  and  Notes.    Tr.] 
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rt'^j^tn  l^  piolteria  ?  *  The  word  rflp'jttt  always  connected 
with  it,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  ^n'^p^'^^.  As  this  is  an 
kistnimenty  so  may  the  word  ni'n^TX}  also  have  the  same  mean- 
ing* At  least  there  is  otherwise  no  mention  made  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  psalteria  under  the  following  kings,  nor  of  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  instruments  when  the  whole  temple  was  robbed. 
And  yet  these  were  not  left  behind.  The  word,  however, 
would  then  seem  to  constitute  a  general  appellation  for  instru- 
ments. 

The  same  is  likewise  true  of  tc^j  and  its  derivatives.  They 
do  not  always  meem  prophesyitig  ^nd  prophetic  or  even  teaching. 
The  word  M; ,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  ^  has  already  remarked,  also 
expresses  the  idea :  *^  Modulari  carmen.'^  In  particular,  it  had 
not  the  meaning  of  praphesyingy  in  the  times  of  Samuel  and 
Saul.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  observed,  that  those 
who  were  afterwards  called  prophets j  were  in  these  times  called 
teen.^  Accordingly,  tc:iz  in  the  first  place  means  nothing 
more  than  a  teacher^  an  interpreter  of  the  divine  word ;  in  the 
second,  also  a  sacred  poet  and  singer ;  and  finally,  one  who 
praises  God  in  the  exercise  of  music.  Examples  are  not 
wanting.  They  are  furnished  us  in  the  cases  of  Afiriam,^  Aa- 
ron's sister ;  Deborah ;  ^  and  the  company  of  prophets  who  came 
down  with  music  to  meet  Saul.®  There  is  no  deficiency,  how- 
ever, of  clear  passages.  When  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and 
others  connected  with  them,  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
sacred  music,  it  is  even  said  that  they  prophesied  upon  their 
instruments.'^  No  one  will,  in  this  case,  think  of  literal  proph- 
esyings.    The  sixth  verse  teaches  us,  that  prophesying  in  thb 

fiace,  means  nothing  more  than  the  performance  of  music. 
lere  I  might  also  appeal  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  in  which  vates  is  often  used  merely  to  designate  a 
poet;  but  as  these  nations  had  altogether  different  notions  of 
their  vates  from  what  the  Hebrews  had  of  their  fii^ss,  this 
comparison,  which  others  have  made,  I  will  dismiss.^    The 

^  1  Kings  7: 50.  2  CbroD.  4: 23.  d  Kings  12:  la  Jer.  52:  18. 

*  Ad  Lowtb.  de  Poesi  S.  Hebraeor.  p.  353,  ed.  Qoetu  [Comp. 
Stowe's  Lowth,  pp.  310, 326,  et  alibi.    Ta.] 

>  1  Sam.  9: 9.  ^  Exod.  15: 20.  *  Jud^.  4: 4. 

«  1  Sam.  10:  5—13.      ^  1  Chron.  25: 1—6. 

•  Lowtb,  1.  c.  Heering,  1.  c. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  22 
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Hebrew  language,  to  this  respect,  is  iodeed  suflkiently  defnite. 
Heoce  in  Syriae,  the  word  Si^^ ,  wfaicb,  in  2  Cbron.  39: 
25,  is  connected  with  trei''2:,  is  translated  as  a  pre$cribed  fnelo^ 
(fy,  the  end  of  the  verse  quoted  being  rendered :  '*  David  sang 
to  the  Lord  according  to  the  n>elodies  prescribed  by  the  proph- 
ets." 

phi!;  is  likewise  a  very  general  word  and  frequently  used  of 
instrumental  music.  It  is,  however,  especially  limited  to  the 
softer  instruments.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  word 
used  of  trumpets.  It  was  employed  by  Samson,  when,  at  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  called  upon  to  make  $p€rt  for  the  Phi- 
listines. A  violin  is  generally  put  into  his  hands.  Respectbg 
the  word  I  will  not  contend.  It  may,  however,  have  been  a 
stringed  instrument ;  for  of  such,  is  plit)  ordiiHurily  used  in  its 
literal  acceptation. 

As  used  of  stringed  insti'uments,  we  have  also  the  wofds, 
^Xi,  iD^n,  and  once  tano.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
which  signify  a  cutting,  or  breaking  to  pieces,  such  as  9^ , 
?^>  ^pJi'i  T!*I»  J^^B*  are  used  more  of  wind  instruments. 
There  are  some  other  words  which  I  will  give,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  single  instruments. 

As  to  the  instruments  themselves :  In  general  they  have  bo 
particular  name,  except  that  as  I  have  afaready  remarked,  they 
are  caHed  [^''V?,  or]  ^^''Vs,  and  perhaps  also  n^'n»Tn.» 
T^ey  were,  however,  from  ancient  thnes,  divided  into  particuur 
Idnds,  according  as  they  were  diftrently  played.    They  were 

I.  Those  furnished  with  strings ;  and  th^  in  particular  are 
designated  by  the  name  t^^^}  f  oxivti  upovifUva ;  in  the  singular 
number  t^X^y^ ;  a  word  fromVhich  ^piis^  in  no  respect  differs  ;* 
It  being  a  well  kriown  fact,  that  instruments  are  generally  express- 
^  by  a  »  prosthetic.  We  shall  as  we  proceed,  often  be  able 
to  mdce  use  of  this  remark.    The  players  are  called  tnaa^a.^ 

II.  Wind  instruments,  in^ni^ioftivu  opfava,^  different  kinds 
•of  trumpets  and  flutes.  The  more  general  name  for  the  latter 
-seems  to  be  rrib'*)73 »  the  word  being  considered  as  the  participle 
of  Niphal,  and  from  the  radical,  h'^h ;  of  whichi  however,  I 
shall  speak  by  and  by,  more  in  detail. 

III.  Instruments  which  are  atruck,  either  with  the  hand  or  a 

^  Aroo66:  5.  ^  See  p.  168  sq. 

3  P8.69:ia  Lam.3: 14,63.  4:14.  ^  Ps.68:96. 

*  Pollax,yb.IV.e.a.v.5. 
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stieL  To  this  class  belong  ketUe-dnims,  drums,  castanets, 
bells,  etc.  The  words  employed  in  reqpect  to  these  instru- 
ments, are  for  the  most  pan  such  as  designate  motion. 

In  the  books  of  Moses,  we  meet  with  only  the  six  following 
instruments:  nijs,  :««ia?,  5|h,  rtn^,  nnatin,  nijw;  to 
which  others  also  add  b;|i'^. 

In  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the 
Prophets,  we  also  meet  with  the  foltowing:  b^,  D^nbsq, 
trwm,  and  t3^I;ati25.—  In  the  Psakos  ahnost  all  of 'them 
occur. 

In  Daniel  we  however  meet  with  these  also  m  partbular :  yiz. 
*in"»pi-i«Ja,  Ohnj5,  KMO,  ]''-)n250,  and  rt^^^^io. 

More  speciScally  to  determine  the  character  of  these  instru- 
ments, is  indeed  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty.  In 
regard  to  many  of  them  we  are  left  so  entirely  destitute  of  the 
means  of  investigation,  that,  in  the  end,  after  numerous  conjec- 
tures, we  find  ourselves  in  as  much  ignorance  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. Sometimes,  however,  the  suJMect  has  been  represented 
as  more  intricate  than  it  really  is.  The  Hebrew  himself  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  the  invention  of  them.  In  inventive- 
ness in  general,  his  nation  acted  no  important  character.  To  it, 
almost  every  thing  was  taught,  by  God  himself,  as  he  would 
rather  say.  We  must  search,  therefore,  for  the  origin  of  in- 
strumenls,  among  other  nations, — ^nations  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites resided,  or  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  They  first 
brought  them  from  Chaldaea  and  afterwards  from  Egypt.  The 
East  was  in  general  the  region  from  which  other  nations  also 
received  their  musical  instruments.  The  proud  Greeks  do  not 
indeed  admit  this.  Apollo,  Minerva,  Mercury,  Pan,  none  but 
gods,  were  the  exalted  inventors  of  their  lyre,  their  flute,  and 
the  whole  of  their  music.  And  yet  the  Scriptures  appropriate 
them  to  Jubal.  The  Romans,  however,  are  far  more  candid. 
JuvenaP  gives  Syria  as  their  original  source.  The  choir  of 
singers  and  players  on  instruments  was  enlanred  m  Rome  im- 
mediately after  her  wars  with  Antiochus,  the  Great.  This  lux- 
ury, according  to  Livy's  account,'  appears  to  have  been  brought 

^  lam  pridem  Syras  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontcs, 

£t  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cum  tibicioe  cbordas 

Obliquas,  nee  non  gentilia  tympana  secum 

\Bx\L^SaL  in. 
^  Tune  Psaltriaa,  Sambucistriae  et  eonuiualia  ludioram  oUeetar 
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to  Rome  from  the  East.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  tfiat  neither 
the  figures  of  the  aacient  Roman  and  Grecian  Instruments,  nor 
their  names,  differed  very  materially  from  those  of  the  Orient- 
als. Some  changes,  indeed,  they  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  al- 
ways made  in  them  ;  but  substantially  they  remained  the  same. 
It  IS  from  a  mutual  comparison  of  these  mstruments  of  the 
ancients  with  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  Uie  sacred 
writers,  of  the  instruments  of  the  Israelites,  and  a  critical  esti- 
mation of  these  accounts  so  far  as  my  powers  would  permit, 
that  I  have  drawn  as  sources  of  information,  in  the  more  spe- 
cific details  which  follow.  In  connexion  with  the  above,  1  have 
also  made  use  of  the  few  accounts  which  have  been  given  us 
by  modem  travellers,  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  present 
dby  in  the  East  From  these  we  may  draw  inferences  with 
almost  perfect  safety,  since  the  Orientals  m  general  change  but 
a  very  little.  It  is  true,  that  at  present,  wim  them  music  is  a 
prohibited  thing,  and  of  coures  its  instruments ;  as  they  are  pre- 
possessed of  the  opinion,  that  God  wishes  to  be  praised  by 
the  human  voice  alone.  The  inclination  for  it,  however,  stUl 
continues,  and  is  perhaps  rather  increased  by  diis  very  prohir 
bition.^ 

[To  be  oootioMd.] 


menta  addita  epulis.  L.  XXXIX.  c.  5.  [Compare  Bumey,  Hist  Mus.  I. 
482.] 

^  Le  peuple  a  une  telle  pence  au  cbaot,  qu'en  pluaieurs  profeauons, 
flfl  chanteot  tout  le  jour  quoique  fort  lentemeot,  pour  s'anifuer  et 
•'exciter.  Chardio,  Voyages,  T.  V.  p.  69.  Niebubr,  in  more  than  one 
place  of  his  Reisebescbreibung,  suggests,  tbat  none  but  base  people 
practise  music  in  the  East  See  Th.  II.  p.  84 ;  [aod  compare  Notes 
5  aod  1,  pages  143  and  163.  Tbe  disesteem  in  which  music  is  held 
by  the  first  ranks  in  tbe  East,  would  seem,  according  to  D'Obason,  Ta- 
bleau Generate  de  L'Empire  Othoman,  Tom.  II.  p.  188,  as  quoted  by 
Russell,  Note  XXXIX.  Vol.  I.  p.  386,  to  be  founded  on  the  Koran. 
His  words  are :  "  Entendre  la  Musique,  c'est  p^cher  centre  la  loi ; 
fiiire  de  la  Musique  c'est  p^cher  contre  la  religion  ;  y  prendre  plaisir, 
c'est  p^cherj  contre  la  foi,  et  se  rendre  coupable  du  crime  d'infid^li- 
tk/*  Russell,  however,  proceeds  to  add :  "  Tbat  notwithstanding  this 
declaratjon  of  the  prophet,  there  are  in  reality  few  of  his  precepts  less 
obsequiously  obeyed.  It  is  true  that  very  few  of  the  Turks  are  them- 
■elves  perfonnen ;  but  there  are  few  indeed,  who  make  any  scruple 
of  Uatening  to  music."    Tiu] 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
Study  of  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Bj  F.  BL  Babbard,  Boatoo. 

The  matef  ial  world  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  meaniDe.  It 
is  written  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  characters  of  wis- 
dom and  mystery  and  beauty.  Every  fragment  is  of  itself  a 
true  and  appropriate  symbol,  nor  is  there  a  nook  so  secluded, 
that  it  does  not  contain,  or  a  material  form  so  scanty  that  it 
does  not  express,  as  really  as  the  more  stupendous,  yet  ever 
unobtrusive  manifestation  of  nature,  its  peculiar  import.  The 
sun  while  it  discharges  its  appointed  function  in  giving  light  and 
heat  to  man,  bears  a  witness  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  to  a  wis- 
dom and  majesty,  that  are  not  in  it ;  nor  less  by  its  obedience 
to  the  same  laws,  does  the  most  worthless  pebble.  To  the 
practised  eye,  every  flower,  every  crested  surge,  every  existence 
animate  and  inanimate  through  the  whole  range  of  nature,  is  a 
sentence  traced  by  the  finger  of  God ;  to  the  tuned  ear,  every 
Toice  of  melody,  and  of  discord  too,  is  an  utterance  which  tfa^ 
fitting  sentiment  within  mterprets. 

I  said  to  a  practised  eye — and  doubtless  Nature  does  not  dis- 
close her  secrets,  but  to  him  who  seeks  patiently,  and  with  much 
earnestness !  Yet  some  of  her  larger  exhibitions,  as  they  can 
not  escape  the  notice,  so  they  must  press  m  upon  the  mina  even 
of  the  most  heedless,  something  of  what  he  who  made  them, 
designed  them  to  represent  The  change  of  seasons  with  their 
impoang  array  of  boundless  and  profuse  magnificence,  and  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  developements  of  Nature's  working 
economy,  with  their  lesson  of  wisdom  and  kindness  and  love, 
every  body  sees  and  feels.  And  there  are  few  men,  to  whom 
the  melancholy  wind  of  Autumn,  as  it  whirls  from  its  stalk  the 
yellow  leaf,  is  not  a  remembrancer  of  that  kindred  decay  which 
awdts  the  glory  of  humanity ;  or  of  that  dissolution  still  further 
onward,  when  shall  perish,  of  Nature  herself,  all  that  can  die. 
Or  when  her  slumbering  powers  awake  iik  the  freshness  of 
Spring,  few  who  do  not  find  in  the  springing  shrub  and  the  un- 
folding flower,  a  something  which  sustains  the  hope,  that  that 
which  decays  may  revive,  and  that  which  dies,  may  not  die  for- 
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ever.  Few  minds  are  there  so  engrossed  and  besotted;  that* 
they  do  not  sometimes  stumble  on  thoughts  like  these;  and 
fewer  still  who  have  felt  their  power  and  Iraow  their  worth,  who 
will  not  always  welcome  their  return. 

Suppose  a  human  mhid,  awakened  id  the  ripened  manhood 
of  his  powers — ^his  first  sensation  would  present  a  twofold  prob- 
lem— to  account  to  himself  for  the  mystery  of  his  own  beinr, 
and  next  of  that  other  outward  existence  which,  while  it  revew 
him  to  himself,  his  first  consciousness  assures  him  is  not  him- 
self. The  inquiry  would,  no  doubt,  force  itself  upon  him  as  of 
primary  .and  commanding  interest,  which  Milton  has  ascrib- 
ed to  our  first  parent :    . 

«  Thou  Sun,"  said  I,  '*  fair  light, 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
Ye  billa,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 
And  ye  that  li?e  and  more,  Mr  ereaturee,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  can,  how  came  I  thus,  how  hero  P* 

Par.  Loit,  Book  m. 

And  long  ere  the  intense  eagerness  of  that  question  should  be 
satisfied,  would  arise  another  of  hardly  less  interest,  whence 
this  material  world  ?  Why  those  manifold  and  varied  forms  of 
beauty  ?  this  magnificent  overarching  sky  ?  These  lifted  and  hea- 
ven sustaining  hills  ?  These  flower  gemmed  and  quiet  vales  ? 
These  fountains  sparkling  and  rejoicing  b  the  light  of  day? 
And  thus  while  every  sense  would  become  an  inlet  of  exqui- 
site and  ever  increasing  delight,  this  same  questioning  would 
endlessly  recur,  furnishing  new  queries  and  new  satisfactions. 
But  alas !  man  is  not  so.  His  spirit  is  given  him  in  weakness, 
and  the  first  faint  notices  of  sense  come  to  a  feebler  intellect 
trithin,  and  in  their  earliest  entrance  are  mingled  with  pain— 
the  earthly  inheritance  of  man — and  when  the  child  is  fairly 
conscious  of  himself,  and  begins  to  find  a  curious  pleasure  in 
watching  and  meditating  on  the  works  of  Crod  around  him ;  he 
is  taken  away  from  Nature,  who  was  ordained  his  playfellow 
at  once  and  his  Teacher,  and  delivered  over  to  human  tutors, 
who  fashion  him  after  the  prudence  of  this  world,  and  make  him 
believe  that  the  learning  of  books  b  better  than  the  doctrine  of 
Nature,  and  teach  him  cunning  instead  of  wisdom,  and  that  to 
think  nobly,  and  feel  generously,  and  act  bravely,  is  but  folly, 
and  that  is  the  only  true  discretion,  to  be  rich,  and  Win  favor, 
and  live  princely. 
My  readers  have  all  doubtless  seen  a  fragment  by  a  popular 
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poet  tmoog  U8,  (I  Ibrget  the  exact  words)  in  which,  he  imagiiieft 
a  child,  having  laid  aside  his  sports,  as  twilight  is  coming  on, 
and  leaning  out  of  the  parlor  window,  and  watching  the  reced- 
ing light  and  fading  splendors  of  the  western  sky  ;  as  his  eye 
catches  a  star  dimly  glimmering  through  the  'flush  of  evening, 
be  turns  to  his  father  and  exclaims  in  childish  simplicity  and 
wonder,  '*  Father,  God  has  made  a  star !"  It  was  indeed  a 
childlike  thought,  yet  created  intellect  cannot  compass  a  vaster. 

But  how  few  men  can  hring  themselves  back  to  the  fresh 
puri^  of  childhood  and  indulge  such  thoughts  and  feelings !  A 
long  iiuniliarity  with  these  scenes  has  deadened  their  impression, 
and  that  which  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  stren^ening 
and  keeping  forever  alive  the  sentiment  of  beauty  within  us,  has 
worn  out  and  banished  it !  In  how  many  does  the  sun  cooung 
"  forth  from  his  chambers"  and  fulfilling  his  glorious  circuit, 
excite  no  sense  but  that  of  warmth,  no  feeling  but  that  of  cbn^ 
veoience  ?  And  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness  *'  and  the 
stars  which  faint  not  in  their  watches  neither  are  weary,"  serve 
only  to  guide  the  benighted  traveller,  or  at  most  to  soften  a 
landscape. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  human  mind  will  show,  howev- 
er, that  men  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  have  understood  in  t)ie  appearances  around 
them  a  meaning  deeper  than  meets  the  eye ;  and  therefore 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  designed  them  to  be  so  understood. 
And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  tendency  would  nat- 
araUy  be  oiost  conspicuous  in  nations,  which  stand  midway  be- 
tween extreme  barbarism,  and  high  refinement,  and  perhaps 
most  b  the  earlier  stages  of  the  transition,  when  free  scope  and 
abundant  action  is  given  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
not  yet  embarrassed  by  the  forms  and  restrictions  which  cultiva- 
ted sociegr  necessarily  implies,  nor  strangled  by  unnatural  ex- 
citement in  partial  and  absorbing  pursuits.  As  the  youth  in 
whom  the  hurrying  cares  of  business,  and  the  all  controlling 
power  of  custom  have  not  dried  up  the  greenness  of  his  spirit, 
will  find  a  wonder  in  the  commonest  occurrence  at  which 
his  elder  and  more  mature  companion  may  smile,  but  from 
which  he  may  learn  a  lesson  of  profound  wisdom. 

This  tendency  manifests  itseli  in  what  is  common  to  aO,  at 
least  to  all  uncivilized  nations,  the  notion  of  a  prophetic  power, 
supposed  to  reside  in  certain  phenomena  and  events  both  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary.      Hence  the  popular  snperstitifHi  of 
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omens — the  belief  in  which  is  founded  to  some  extent,  though 
not  entirely  on  this  principle,  and  which  retains  its  hold  wkh 
more  or  less  tenaci^  in  the  best  informed  and  strongest  mbds. 
Thus  the  sudden  decaying  of  a  flouridiing  tree,  the  spilling  of  salt, 
the  hooting  of  an  owl,  have  been  and  still  are  reckoned  omin- 
ous of  evil.  An  unconsuming  flame  curling  around  the  head 
of  the  youthful  Servius  betokened  a  future  crown,  and  a  bee  set- 
tling on  the  lip  of  a  cradled  infant  intimated  the  eloquence  of 
Plato.  Thus  too  the  wise  man  in  his  lonely  turret,  high  among 
the  palaces  of  Babyk>n,  and  the  shepherd  as  he  watched  his 
flocks  at  midnight  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  saw  in  the  aspects 
and  movements  of  the  planetary  world,  an  inner  sense,— a  mys- 
terious relation  to  the  alike  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
and  the  otherwise  undisclosed  determinations  of  human  destiny. 
It  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  religious  notions  of  those  nations, 
which  have  no  other  revelation  than  that  of  Nature ;  because 
in  the  frame  of  man  the  foundations  of  taste  and  of  religion  are 
intimately  allied,  and  to  some  extent  the  same ;  or  at  least  the 
religk>us  instinct  is  more  or  less  regulated  in  the  forms  it  as- 
sumes, by  the  sentiment  of  taste.  The  untutored  negro,  when 
he  prostrates  himself  on  the  reedy  bank  of  his  native  stream, 
and  adores  the  Deity  of  the  stream  in  the  shape  of  the  croco- 
dile, or  bows  before  the  poison  tree,  in  reverence  to  the  Grod  of 
poisons,  obeys  this  native  impulse  of  humanity ;  no  less  than 
the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  climbs  the  highest  mountain  tops, 
unsoiled  by  the  profane  footsteps  of  trade  or  of  curiosity,  where 
the  air  is  ever  pure,  and  the  sun  greets  the  earth  with  its  earliest 
hght,  to  pay  his  vows  and  offer  his  incense  to  the  visible  sym- 
bols of  Divinity,  to  his  mind  themselves  Divinities ;  or  the  out- 
cast Guebre,  who  with  forbidden  and  untold  of  rites,  worships 
an  ever  burning  flame— to  him  the  elemental  principle  of  na-^ 
ture.  But  no  where  do  we  find  it  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  popular  theology  of  <^  pagan  Greece" — a  sketch  of  which 
may  be  best  given  in  the  language  of  one,  who  has  wonderfully 
combined  in  his  description,  historical  accuracy  with  poetic  beau- 
ty, and  philosophical  spirit. 

In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  If  he. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  fiur  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
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Which  his  poor  riiill  could  make,  his  ftncy  fttehed, 
£?ea  fh>m  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lonely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymplis. 
Across  the  lawn,  and  through  the  dariKSonne  grove, 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase. 

The  traveller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad4     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads,  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fiinning  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  moved 
With  gentle  whispel*.    Withered  boughs  grotesque. 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  perching  forth. 
In  tlie  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 
And^  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard ; 
These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities ;  or  Pan  himself 
The  ample  shepherd's  awe  inspiring  God  ! 

WordaworWB  Excvrtum. 

The  same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  di^ent  values  wliicb 
men  set  on  the  various  orders  of  being  in  nature,  when  the  rule 
of  estimation  will  be  found  to  be  some  power,  or  active  princi- 
ple witbm,  invisible,  and  inferred,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  to 
thinking.  Hence,  a  shapeless  stone  is  passed  unnoticed;  a 
crystal  more  valued,  because  it  is  constructed  on  some  princi- 
ple or  power  working  within  it, — the  vegetable  creation  has  a 
oigher  worth,  as  mvolving  an  iniSnity  of  higher  and  to  the  seem- 
ing, living  powers  co-operatmg  and  controlling  each  other  to  the 
production  of  an  infinity  of  semi-animate  results  essentially 
alike,  yet  partially  diverse— in  animals  still  higher  powers  and 
a  greater  worth,  the  uncombined  fragments  of  an  understanding, 
and  the  dawning  of  a  moral  nature — ^in  man  the  jet  higher  pow^ 
ers  of  will  and  reason  and  fellowship. 
The  various  meanings  of  Nature  may  be  mainly  reduced  to 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  23 
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two  cIasses-'-4he  logical,  addressing  itself  to  the  uoderstandiog^ 
and  comprehended  by  the  reason, — and  the  tasteful  or  nooral, 
addressed  to  the  sentiments,  and  apprehended  and  perhaps 
shaped  by  the  imagination — the  first,  that  which  she  presents 
to  the  eye  of  a  philosoplier ;  the  second,  that  which  she  conveys 
to  the  mind  of  a  poet.  The  logical  includes  those  laws  and 
forms  of  matter  and  motion,  which  can  be  precisely  measured, 
and  enunciated  by  the  formulae  of  mathematics ;  comprising 
also  those  principles  of  moving  force,  and  the  great  living  en- 
ergy, of  which  these  laws  and  forms  themselves  are  but  the  for- 
mulae and  manifestations.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
orders  of  meaning,  may  be  compared  to  that  between  a  finely 
chiselled  statue  in  the  perfect  form  and  exact  dimensions  of  a 
man,  and  the  form  and  dimensions  only,  and  the  same  marble 
wrought  into  the  Laocoon,  writhing  and  crushed  in  the  serpent's 
folds,  expressing  his  sacred  horror,  and  parental  anguish.  Or 
it  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  difiTerent  feelings 
which  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  anatomist  and  of  a  child, 
in  looking  on  the  pleasant  countenance  of  a  mother.  The  ana- 
tomist sees  a  combination  of  bones  and  processes,  and  articula- 
tions, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  insertion  and  move- 
ments of  muscles.  The  child  rests  his  head  upon  his  moth- 
er's bosom,  and  with  his  eye  upturned  in  quiet  confidence  to 
the  face  which  has  been  wont  to  repay  bis  every  look  with 
a  smile ;  sees,  and  thus  first  learns,  the  calmness  of  content- 
ment, or  the  joy  of  a  satisfied  afiection,  the  intenseness  of  a 
mother's  love;  the  chastened  pensiveness  of  resignation,  or  the 
subdued  glow  of  a  fervent  devotion. 

Diverse  as  are  the  ideas  imparted  to  these  two  minds,  so  un- 
like are  the  impressions  produced  in  the  two  classes  of  those 
who,  each  in  his  own  way  study  Nature ;  and  in  the  elements  of 
character  generated  by  them ;  or  rather  by  one  of  them,  since 
the  mechanrcal  philosophy  has  no  direct  moral  sense  and  of 
course  has  no  direct  effect  on  moral  character. 

**  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,"  said  Lord  Bacon ;  and 
expressed  the  office  and  commission  of  man.  Yet  even  he  seems 
not  fully  to  have  understood,  at  least  he  has  nowhere  in  his 
works  fully  unfolded,  more  than  half  this  sentiment.  While 
he  has  given  to  the  world  a  method  for  the  physical,  or  as  it  is 
cfaHed  scientific,  interpretation  of  natqre,  incomparably  better 
than  any  one  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  demonstrably  true, 
be  has  nowhere  left  us  a  clue,  to  the  still  profounder  and  more 
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Bobciley  the  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  of  the  umverse.  The 
pbjrsical  investigation  o/^  nature,  the  study  of  its  material  laws, 
Us  stated  modes  of  motion  and  operation,  has  occupied  the  acut* 
est  intellects,  erer  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and 
though  in  some  respects  its  progress  has  not  been  rapid  enou^ 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  expectation ;  yet  in  others  it  has  reach- 
ed the  limits  of  desire,  as  it  has  reached  the  bounds .  of  hu* 
man  possibility*  In  the  ascertaining  of  ultimate  faults,  I  do 
not  conceive  it  pos^ble  for  man  to  go  beyond  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  the  universe,  at  least  m  the  same  direction.  Yet  th« 
wbde  system  of  physical  truth  is  enclosed  and  sustained  by  a 
circle  of  superior  and  transcendant  truth,  the  bounding  line  of 
which,  the  wisdom  of  man  has  not  yet  attained.  Tlie  master 
mmd  of  Newtoo  has  in^aced  its  perception  of  this  fact,  in  the 
hypothesis  he  felt  himself  coostramed  to  make  to  account  for 
the  principle  of  gravitatioQ.  The  physical  study  of  nature,  as 
it  ministers  most  directly  and  most  powerfully  to  the  necessity 
and  convenience  of  man,  has  received  his  first  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  ;  while  that  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  intimate^ 
ly  allied  to  his  moral  and  more  important  being,  crowded  out  by 
seemingly  more  pressing  need,  has  been  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  Another  reason  for  this  neglect  may  lie  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  pursuit  itself;  for  while  its  first  lessons  are  obvious, 
its  method  is  deep-hidden  and  obscure  ;  and  I  fully  believe  that 
the  man,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  shall  give  to  the  world  the 
tnle  principles  of  determining  this  meaning,  will  receive  in  the 
applause  of  a  discerning  and  well  disciplined  future,  a  fame  high- 
er than  that  of  Bacon  and  worthier  than  that  of  Plato.  If  in- 
deed— and  the  doubt  is  far  from  an  impertinent  one, — language 
can  now  convey  such  a  method ;  and  if  it  be  not  left  in  the  de^ 
crees  of  nature,  to  each  individual  to  begin  his  researches  where 
ins  fathers  begun,  and  as  they  did,  leave  to  his  children  no  rer 
lie,  or  trace  of  his  labors. 

With  these  views  of  the  difficulty  mhering  in  the  subject,  I 
can  make  no  pretensions  to  modesty  in  declining  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  iL  A  volume  could  only  fomish  hints  upon  it ; 
and  after  the  labor  of  a  life,  I  might  find  myself  master  of  only 
its  alphabet.  And  were  I  competent  even,  to  give  an  ample 
exposition,  I  should  choose  to  offer  only  detached  and  frag- 
mentary thoughts ;  for  a  theory  m  the  mind  is  a  stationary 
thing,  or  enlaces  only  like  a  crystal,  by  accretion,  while  hiats 
lurve  a  genninating  and  productive  power. 
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I  stmplj  and  briefly  to  state  scnne  differing  Tiews, 
luive  beeo  entertained  of  nature ;  and  some  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  one  may  become  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and 
attain  some  measure  of  success  in  the  right  apprehension  of  her 
meaning. 

The  fint  elatSj  if  it  be  not  a  misnomer,  to  call  them  lovers  of 
Nature,  who  find  in  her  a  value  indeed,  but  no  worth,  may  be 
represented  by  the  man,  who,  being  asked,  '*  what  is  the  use  of 
rivers,"  replied,  *'  to  feed  canals."  It  includes  aU  those  who 
find  in  Nature,  no  higher  use  than  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
man,  and  whose  rule  of  appreciation  is  bodily  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. Such  a  man  would  see  more  beauty  m  a  snug  brick 
dwelling-house,  than  m  all  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon.  I  once 
heard  of  a  lad,  not  remarkable  for  intelligence,  who  gravely  pro- 
pounded the  query,  <^  what  becomes  of  the  fire,  when  it  goes 
ouu"  Were  I  to  choose  between  the  two,  1  could  not  but  pre- 
fer the  dawning  sense  of  mystery  implied  in  that  question,  to 
the  unthinking  complacency  of  him,  who  can  perceive  in  fire, 
one  of  the  most  wcMiderful  of  nature'spowers  and  combinations, 
nothing  but  the  heat  it  produces.  These  are  your  so  called 
practical  men ! 

The  character  of  the  second  doss  is  one  step  higher  and  may 
be  defined  an  indolent  recipience  of  forms  and  colors.  They 
prefer  a  circle  to  a  square,  a  smooth  surface  to  a  rough  one,  the 
graceful  curve  of  a  spreading  elm  to  the  ragged  and  straggling 
branches  of  an  apple-tree— because  Nature  has,  in  the  very 
frame  of  man,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  better  pleas- 
ed with  one  of  these  forms  than  the  others  he  likes  to  see  the 
rainbow,  and  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and  prefers  a  green  meadow  to 
a  brown  and  barren  heath,  because  no  one  who  has  a  notion  d[ 
cotors,  can  help  being  pleased  with  such  rights.  He  bends  to 
die  coercing  impulses  of  his  nature  thus  far,  but  faUs  back  and 
deserts  her  here,  simply  for  want  of  thought.  To  a  mind 
worldng  difibrently,  or  woridng  at  all,  a  sunset  is  more  than 
form  and  color.  Its  own  fancy  invests  every  object  of  vision, 
with  new  light  and  beauty.  The  clouds  far  off  m  the  sky  are 
transformed  into  the  snow-clad  and  everlasting  Alps  and  snowy 
vallies  stretching  interminably  between — again  they  become 
golden  palaces  of  rare  and  surpassing  splendor,  or  frownbg 
and  batdemented  casdes — ^again,  a  single  cloud  floating  along  in 
the  sun's  track,  becomes  an  island  of  calmness  and  repose  rest- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  richer  than  the  gardens  of  the 
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Hesperides,  and  more  peaceful  than  the  fabled  Atlantis.  Why 
does  the  same  object  strike  two  persons  so  differently  ?  Simply 
because  the  mind  of  one  b  dormant,  in  relation  to  this  subject ; 
and  of  the  other  active,  and  the  constant  and  sole  creator  of  its 
own  enjoyment.  Indeed  it  is  an  universal  truth  applying  to  the 
study  of  Nature  of  every  kind — ^that  the  discoveries  which  we 
suppose  we  make  in  her  works,  are  the  sole  products  of  our 
minds.  The  feelings,  principles,  ideas,  have  their  first  if  not 
their  only  being  there,  and  are  disclosed  to  our  consciousness, 
by  an  outward  and  natural  correspondence.  The  scientific 
laws,  for  instance,  seem  to  have  been  constituted  on  the  princi- 
ples of  geometry,  the  elements  of  which  are  not  in  nature  though 
Its  materials  are,  but  are  generated  in  the  reason,  and  exist  lor 
it  ak>De.  So  the  sentiments  of  beauty,  grandeur,  order,  harmo* 
ny,  the  feelings  of  interest  and  attachment,  are  in  and  for  the 
soul  abne,  existing  there  anterior  to  the  circumstances  which 
occasion  their  developement,  and  independent  of  them.  This 
is  very  manifest  in  the  Third  Class — those  m  whom  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  certain  objects  excite,  are  local,  ar-> 
bitnuy,  and  personal — arising  in  all  men,  yet  from  no  common 
principle — taking  difierent  forms,  attaching  to  dififerent  objects, 
and  dependent  on  associations  peculiar  to  each  individual  or 
tribe.    The  peculiarity  of  this  class  seems  to  be,  that  each  im- 

Cto  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  thus  finds  in  it,  some 
an  interest,  associating  it  in  some  way,  with  the  worth  and 
ioy,  or  with  the  sorrow  and  feebleness  of  humanity.  The 
branching  elm  or  the  silvered  sycamore,  which  shaded  ihe 
sports  of  our  childhood,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
brook  which  witnessed  our  first  exploits  in  trout-fishing,  the 
weU,  with  its  rickety  sweep  and  mossy  curb-stone,  which  slaked 
our  thirst,  and  the  sloping  green  sward,  where  we  refreshed  our- 
selves after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  will  recur  to  us 
with  a  feeling,  which  we  cannot  impart  to  another,  and  which 
another  cannot  feel.  The  Swiss  pedlar,  as  he  returns  from  his 
wearisome  pilgrimage,  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  iced  top  of 
the  highest  Alps,  enjoys  in  that  sight  what  the  curious  tourist 
knows  nothing  of— he  sees  in  some  deep  valley  far  beneath  that 
summit,  the  cottage  where  his  bojrish  days  were  spent,  the  form 
of  his  sister,  or  perchance  one  dearer,  fading  in  the  distance  as 
be  parted  from  her,  and  receives  again  his  mother's  last  kissi 
his  father's  blessmg.  In  the  same  class  is  the  superstitious  man, 
who  finds  a  peculiar  value  in  a  fragment  of  the  cord,  which  has 
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ended  the  life  of  a  felon,  and  the  Enthusiaat  who  finds  it  m  a 
wilted  leaf  from  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 

In  the  Fourth  Class^  the  predominant  idea,  is  that  of  actiye 
powers,  and  principles  enveloped  by  material  forms.  To  sodi 
an  eye  a  single  plant  or  tree  presents  a  mystery  for  almost  end- 
less meditation — not  merely  a  curious  collection  of  matter, 
juices  and  solids,  bark  and  fibres,  a  pleasant  greenness  and  a 
beautiful  shape — ^there  is  somethmg  beneath  all  this — a  system 
of  living  agencies,  each  working  out  its  own  purpose,  and  ail 
tending  by  mutual  inter  and  counter  action,  to  a  single  and  grand 
ultimate  result.  The  skeleton  of  this  view  is  the  science  of 
physiology — the  Spirit,  an  inner  and  peculiar  life. 

The  jgih  and  last  view  of  Nature  which  I  shall  mentbn,  a 
the  Christian,  the  crown  and  glory  of  which  is  that  in  every 
form  and  work  it  sees  plainly  the  hand  of  (rod.  A  human 
Spirit,  walkine  in  the  twilight  of  reason,  must,  it  would  seem, 
almost  unavoidably  take  refuge  in  pantheism  and  pol3riheism,  to 
satisfy  its  religious  wants.  And  the  likelihood  of  his  choosing 
one  or  the  other,  would  depend  mainly  on  his  greater  or  less 
cultivation.  One  who  perceives  the  many  various  powers  \^ch 
the  world  every  where  presents  to  his  observation,  each  in  ap- 
pearance working  separately,  and  accomplishing  its  own  end, 
would  naturally  deify  each — if  he  had  not  by  long  discifdme 
risen  to  apprehend  the  unity,  which  pervades  and  animates  all 
things.  And  with  this  idea,  if  not  spiritually  instructed,  be 
would  consider  the  whole  system  as  itself  the  unity,  a  vast  ani- 
mated principle,  and  worship  this  one^  as  the  all  in  all.  But  we, 
whose  reason  has  been  illuminated  and  informed,  by  a  personal 
revelation  of  him,  who  is  the  eround  of  all  being,  and  for  the 
knowledge  and  manifestation  of  whom,  we  are  taught  that  the 
material  no  less  than  the  moral  universe  was  creat^ — we  can- 
not fail  to  discern  him,  in  all  things.  To  us  the  precept  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach  might  be  a  rule  in  all  our  contemplations  of  na- 
ture. ^'  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  who  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  is  it  in  the  brightness  thereof;  it  compasseth  the 
heaven  about  with  a  dorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Bfost 
High  have  bended  it.'' 

But  not  only  does  the  world  persuade  us  of  power  and  wis- 
dom in  the  Framer  of  it.  Every  where  around  us,  we  find 
angle  products,  which,  taken  singly,  distinctly  express  to  us 
the  idea  of  beauty — manifold  in  the  appearances,  which  reveal 
flt,  yet  in  each  and  all  the  same  mi^nifioent  idea.    Thos  as  die 
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firmament  of  heaven  is  reflected  no  less  distinctly  in  a  fountain, 
or  in  a  dew  drop,  than  in  the  ocean,  so  every  order  of  created 
things  in  its  proportion,  and  the  vast  whole  according  to  its  meas- 
ure, is  a  true  type  of  the  Infinite,  Eternal,  Uncreated  Beauty. 

And  further  still — ^Nature  does  not  merely  shadow  forth  to 
us  the  ideal  beauty  and  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  As  man, 
though  a  spirit,  is  akin  to  earth,  and  was  fashioned  of  it,  and 
made  to  reach  knowledge,  through  his  organized  connection 
with  it ;  so  in  the  constitution  of  things  it  was  made  a  counter- 
part and  to  us  a  symbol  of  the  moral  world,  of  which  we  also 
form  a  part,  and  which  is  wonderfully  within  the  material  world, 
and  yet  above  it,  and  for  the  sustaining  and  exhibition  of  which 
the  material  world  was  framed.  Not  that  every  moral  truth 
has  its  adequate  representation  in  nature;  but  the  resemblances 
are  nun^rlesa,  our  poetry  and  common  language  are  full  of 
them,  and  the  mind  that  searches  cannot  fail  to  find  them. 
Light  is  a  symbol  of  knowledge,  the  water  lily  of  hope  and  faith. 
The  relation  of  a  child  to  its  parent  is  an  earthly  similitude  of 
the  high  and  cheering  truth  that  God  is  ^'  the  Father  of  our 
spirits.'* 

A  profoundly  meditative  mind,  recently  gone  fi*om  among  us^ 
speaking  of  Nature  as  a  revelation,  furnishes  a  proof  and  an  ex- 
ample : 

"  It  has  been  the  music  of  gentle  and  pious  minds  m  all  ages, 
it  b  the  poetry  of  all  human  nature,  to  read  it  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  to  find  their  correspondencies  and  symbols  of  the 
qpiritual  world.  I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flow* 
ery  meadow,  on  which  my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most 
soothing  chapters,  in  which  there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one 
character  of  guilt  or  anguish. .  For  never  can  I  look  and  medi- 
tate on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  ^ilar  to  that 
with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep 
at  its  mother's  bosom,  and  smile  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure^ 
yet  happy  sensations.  The  same  tender  and  eenial  pleasure 
takes  possession  of  me,  and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn 
inward,  by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless 
by  a  similar  impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said 
to  herself;  from  this  state  hast  thou  fall^ !  Such  shouldest 
thou  still  become  !  But  what  the  plant  if  by  an  act,  not  its  own 
and  unconsciously,  tliat  must  thou  make  thyself  to  become  I  must 
by  prayer  and  by  unresisting  spirit  join  at  least,  with  the  pre- 
ventive and  assisting  grace,  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  con- 
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science  which  inflameth  not,  and  with  that  knowledge  which 
pufieth  not  up."  * 

And  though  the  resemblancei  are  often  fanciful,  if  controlled 
hj  a  sound  dbcretion,  and  a  pure  mind,  they  may  not  mblead 
or  be  profitless.  I  will  eive  one  more  example  from  a  sketch 
of  great  beauty  by  Mrs.  Hemans — the  Wood  walk.  A  father  is 
telling  his  son,  the  significancy  popularly  ascribed  to  certain 
plants — among  others  the  arum  leaf,  "  the  folding  leaf  with 
dark  brown  stains :" 

**  These  deep  inwrought  marks 
The  villager  will  tell  thee 
Are  the  flower's  portion  from  the  atoning  blood 
On  Calvary  shed.    Beneath  the  cross  it  grew, 
And  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  its  leaf, 
Catching  firom  that  dread  shower  of  agony, 
A  few  mysterious  drops ;  transmitted  thus 
Unto  the  groves  and  hills  their  sealing  stains.** 

Of  the  conditions  under  which  one  may  attain  some  true  m- 
sight  into  the  meanmg  of  Nature  I  shall  mention  only  two.  It 
will  be  doubtless  understood  however,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  culture  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite,  and  that  this  degree 
must  be  enlarged  as  the  mind  makes  progress  b  this  knowledge. 
But  more  intimately  connected  with  this  study  of  Nature,  as 
that  on  which  success  essentially  depends,  is  the  right  cultivation 
of  the  tastes  and  sentiments,  and  these  are  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  what  b  commonly  intended  by  the  love  of  Nature. 
Not  less  essential,  at  least  to  its  richest  enjoyment  and  highest 
kind,  are  a  clear  moral  discernment,  and  daily  and  familiar 
meditation  on  objects  of  moral  interest,  the  chastening  of  the  af- 
fections and  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  Among  pagan  nations 
even  the  most  refined,  the  love  of  Nature  has  never  so  far  as 
we  know,  been  a  prominent  feature  of  character  national  or  in- 
dividual. The  barrenness  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  in 
this  respect  is  remarkable.  Taste  is  not  religion.  The  con- 
templation of  nature  is  not  the  contemplation  of  God.  But 
communion  with  Grod  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  fellowship 
with  nature,  and  that  spirit  only  which  has  come  awed,  and 
humbled,  and  blissful  firom  His  presence  is  fully  fitted  for  it. 

One  condition  is  an  active  sense  of  mystery.  This  is  of  a 
complex  nature,  resulting  firom  resdess  ignorance  and  unsatis- 

*  Coleridge's  Aids,  p.  376,  Am.  Ed. 
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fied  curiosity.  It  is  the  surest  and  most  permauent  ground  of 
coDtbued  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  superior  to  the 
vulgar  stimulants  of  avarice  and  ambition,  in  the  degree  of  its 
effects,  as  it  is  more  lasting  in  its  operation,  and  more  excellent 
in  its  kind.  In  this  most  of  all  are  men  deficient.  Childhood 
is  full  of  it-~but  as  the  boyish  questioner  is  too  often  unable  to 
find  an  answer  in  himself,  and  is  seldom  aided  by  his  elders, 
and  is  thus  compelled  to  postpone  his  satisfaction  tiU  experience 
shall  have  made  him  wiser,  he  grows  up  to  a  forgetfuiness  of 
his  own  queries,  in  a  familiarity  with  all  wonders,  which  im- 
pairs his  perceptions,  and  he  becomes  blind  indeed.  Still  Na- 
ture is  full  of  mystery,  overshadowing  and  alluring  to  him  who 
contemplates  her  aright ;  and  he  who  has  not  sometime  feh  that 
the  humblest  flower  asked  him  questions,  he  could  not  answer, 
and  that  the  origin,  and  growth  and  decay  of  an  afllection  was 
an  enigma  he  could  not  unravel,  may  be  deemed  almost  hope- 
less for  growth  and  for  good. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  while  nature  contains  ideas  and 
principles  which  she  discloses  to  the  soul  that  is  fitted  to  receive 
them ;  the  sentiments  which  she  expresses  to  us  are  often  the 
original  creations  of  our  own  feelmgs,  and  are  found  in  nature  be- 
cause they  are  first  found  in  us.  The  second  condition  then 
must  obviously  be  a  harmony  of  our  Spirit  with  the  Spirit  (^tbe 
Universe.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  coincidence  of  our  wiU  with  the 
Sopreme  will,  or  a  correspondence  of  pur  affections  with  His 
Laws,  or  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  matter — though  the  latter 
would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  this  attainment,  and  the  fonn«r 
its  highest  and  completing  form — but  of  a  harmony  of  our  temper 
with  the  general  aspects  and,  as  f  may  say,  feelings  of  Nature. 
Doubtless  she  speaks  a  various  language— she  has  a  vdce  of 
sympathy  for  the  saddened  and  the  mourning,  gently  rebukes 
and  recalls  the  erring,  and  with  fine  and  delicate  influences  heals 
the  broken  hearted.  But  the  conflicts  of  the  nassbns  are  alien 
and  uncongenial— she  withdraws  from  such,  lixe  Astraea  to  aa 
upper  sky  <^  peace  and  rest.  The  proud  and  the  vain  find  no 
response,  ibr  to  them  she  is  a  stranger.  In  the  heart  which  it 
the  dwelling  of  sensuality  and  earthliness,  her  wings  are  dog* 
ged  and  her  bright  plumage  tarnished,  by  its  foul  and  pestilent 
mists.  But  she  resides  alway  with  the  pure,  the  meek^  and  die 
holy.  She  loves  best  a  gladsome  spirit,  and  he  who  has  issuing 
from  his  own  breast  a  stream  of  deep,  gentle,  joyful  feefing,  who 
is  full  of  the  tender  impulses-  of  humanity  and  quietly  fulfiUiBf 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  24 
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tU  the  offiees  of  love^  shall  find  her  dwelling  within  him,  as 
fight  and  music  in  a  gushing  fountain, 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  hint  at  a  few  of  the  reasons,  which 
seem  to  attach  something  of  peculiar  worth  to  this  Love  and 
Study  of  Nature,  though  he  who  possesses  the  love,  and  has 
made  any  attainment  in  the  study,  can  hardly  need  them,  and 
he  who  has  not,  may  not.  readily  apprehend  their  pertinence  or 
feel  their  force. 

Man  has  not  too  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  he  may  not 
in  honestv  of  heart,  turn  away  from  any  indication  of  one,  till 
he  has  fairly  tried  it ;  though  the  discipline  which  leads  to  it 
may  be  peculiar,  and  require  even  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
be  remodelled,  old  principles  displaced  and  new  ones  awaken- 
ed in  the  soul.  A  greener  vegetation  may  shoot  up  from  the 
decayed  and  moulded  trunk.  The  gratifying  of  this  love  of 
nature  furnishes  a  real  enjoyment,  as  he  who  feels  it  well  knows, 
and  which  he  who  has  it  not,  cannot  deny.  It  is  pure  too,  for 
it  is  communion  with  the  pure.  Nature  stands  m  her  main 
forms  and  energies,  as  God  made  her — perfect.  The  elements 
work  freely  and  harmoniously.  The  taint  of  sin  is  not  there, 
"  the  trail  of  the  serpent"  has  not  passed  over  them,  the  images 
of  nature  cannot  defile.  And  being  thus  pure  and  perfect,  they 
aid  to  cherish  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  establish  the  principles 
of  taste  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  them.  Nay,  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste  is  but  a  developement  of  the  idea  of  the  per^ 
feet,  which  idea,  when  man  meditates  on  himself,  he  finds  not 
at  all,  or  only  by  contrast ;  while  he  finds  it  in  nature  direct  and 
manifest. 

In  the  character  of  every  individual  man,  from  the  various 
principles  running  through  it,  all  of  which  modify  and  influence 
one  another,  almost  any  one  may  be  selected,  and  under  certain 
limitations,  fairly  considered  as  the  type  of  the  man ;  and  this 
because  there  is  an  essential  affinity  among  the  principles  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  by  which  those  of  the  same  kind 
are  allied  and  made  to  coalesce.    A  true  refish  for  simple  beau- 

Sis  seldom  joined  with  habits  of  sensuality,  for  they  are  of 
verse  natures  and  will  not  blend.  The  feeling  of  compassion 
usually  associates  with  itself,  nuldness,  patience,  forbearance. 
Thus  a  Love  of  Nature,  by  thepeculiar  sympathy  which  exists 
between  them,  attracts  to  itself,  and  sustains,  and  strengthens  all 
the  '<  finer  issues"  of  our  being — ^pure  and  steadfast  a&ction,  a 
pjreferri^g  attachment  to  the  true,  the  generous,  the  noble,  a 
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reverence  for  order,  and  a  sense  of  dependency,  a  delicate  senti- 
ment of  beauty  and  propriety  diffusmg  itself  over  all  objects  of 
kuman  regard,  a  fondness  for  the  social,  the  domestic,  the  home* 
bred.  l%e  Lover  of  Nature  can  hardly  be  an  undutiful  son, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  better  father,  a  more  obedient  sub- 
ject, and  a  holier  Christian.  Indeed  all  these  gradadons  of 
character  are  but  stages,  high  yet  subordinate,  in  the  education 
of  roan  for  the  higher  and  spiritual  duties  of  religion.  The 
character  thus  formed  is  fitted  to  apprehend  and  embrace  relig- 
ious truth — there  is  a  correspondence,  and  a  tallying  of  one 
with  the  other.  A  man  thus  trained  is  more  likely,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  become  a  Christian,  and  having  become  one,  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  true  and  faithful,  because  he  has  auxiliars 
to  his  spiritual  life,  which  none  other  has,  ancl  which  make  his 
sight  the  stay  and  upholding  of  his  faith.  '<  The  Angel  of  the 
Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,"  is  verified  to 
him  in  another  sense  than  that  of  protection.  Nature,  a  sealed 
book  to  the  sealed  mind,  becomes  as  *<  the  mountain  full  of 
chariots  and  horses  of  fire  "  to  the  opened  eyes  of  the  servant 
of  the  prophet — ^her  rebukes,  and  warnings,  and  encourage- 
ments and  consolations  are  every  where  around  him — ^in  the 
stable  mountam,  and  the  fleeting  cloud,  the  falling  dew  and  the 
unheeded  and  down  trodden  weed. 


ARTICLE   V. 

Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prater,  Matt.  6:  9 — 1 3,  aiii> 
AS  Appendix,  14,  15. 

Fms  TMnek**  OoaiiMQtuy  on  lb*  Btmon  opoo  Um  Mount.    Traoilaltd  bj  J.  Torrtj, 
ProfMMr  oT  Ltiif uafei  in  tb*  Univonity  of  Vornont. 

[Concluded  from  paob  338,  Vol.  V.] 

Verse  12.  The  petitioner  passes  to  his  ^iritual  wants.  The 
mmd  that  contemplates  itself  in  the  sight  ot  (rod,  becomes  first 
of  all  conscious  ot  its  debt  of  guilt,  and  prays  for  the  remission 
of  it.  In  literal  opposition  to  this  prayer  of  christian  humility 
stands  that  of  Apollonius  of  Thyana,  i^ho  was  accustomed  to 
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pn^ :  <»  ^tol,  iolnti  §10$  ta  o^tXo/iBtfu,^  O  goi$^  may  ye  give 
me  that  whith  u  my  due. — ^The  general  churdi  m  iu  controver- 
sy with  the  Pelagians  very  properly  appealed  to  this  petitioD, 
in  order  to  prove  the  universality  of  sin,  and  its  contmuanoe 
even  in  believers.  To  this,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  c.  Pelag.  L.  IU.  o.  15.  the  Pelagians  gave  the  un- 
suiukble  refdy,  that  the  netition  is  oflbred  by  the  saints — humili- 
ter  but  jaot  veraciter.  Not  so  Luther :  "  We  are  to  remark  m 
the  third  place,  as  it  is  here  expressly  pointed  at,  the  poverty  of 
our  miserable  life.  We  are  in  the  debtor's  limits,  comdetely 
[Ws  wher  die  Ohren]  involved  in  sin,  etc" — But  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  to  this  petition,  as  it  seems,  aconditioB 
is  annexed,  which  renders  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  in- 
capable of  being  heard.  In  fact,  the  appended  clause,  »^  ko2 
iffuTg  wpiifuv,  has  made  great  difficulty  for  the  interpreters  in 
every  age.  This  clause  admits  of  being  takan  directly  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  the  measure  of  the  divine  clemency  will  al- 
ways be  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  our  own. 
Several  of  the  fathers,  therefore,  employ  this  mterpretation  to 
alarm  such  as  use  the  prayer  with  an  unforgiving  spirit ;  and,  a» 
Chrysostom  remarks  in  a  certain  place,  many  an  ofl^ef  of  the 
prayer  in  the  ancient  church  has  been  induced,  through  fear, 
wholly  to  suppress  the  petition.*  Others,  however,  according 
to  Augustm,  struck  upon  the  awkward  expedient  of  supposing 
that  by  the  debts,  which  we  should  remit  to  our  neighbor,  are 
to  be  understood  pecuniary  obligations.  Chrysostom,  and  Lu- 
ther in  the  exposition  of  1518,  understand  the  petition  alto- 
gether m  the  sense  of  Luke  6:  38  :  ^'  With  the  same  measure 
that  ye  mete  iviihcd  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  again.'*  Chry- 
sostom says :  "  Gfod  maketh  thee  master  oi  thy  own  sentence — 
as  thou  judgest  thyself,  so  will  he  judge  thee."  And  Luther, 
Ps.  109:  14.  **  His  prayer,  m  the  sight  of  God,  will  be  a  i ' 


^  Philostratus  vita  Apoll.  L  I.  c.  11.  '(kfukoiiwa  has  here  the 
sense  as  it  is  evolved  in  Plato  de  Rep. :  duwoHio  fth  ^uq,  ott  tovx*  di} 
dltmiop  TO  TiQOQ^xoy  kxaar^  anoiirdovaif  Tovto  di  wiftaas  6<puX6furw. 
The  New  Tesuiment  phrase  atfUpai  t.  oq>sdTifiaxa,  it  is  well  known, 
is  Aramaic.  The  Greek  would  understand  the  phrase  only  as  synon- 
ymous with  i^UpM  taxgU^i  (yet  X9^f^  has  also  in  the  classics  the  mor- 
al signification  ^  tre^NUBS.") 

*  The  anonymous  writer  in  Stephen  le  Moyne :  ia^a  U/mw,  £y- 
^^liirf,  Hv  ohm  notpg  (^e<r«%)  hvinom'  to  f^oxoy  liywf,  q>ofi$gif 
TO  i^mh  tig  x^lgag  &iov  iwnog ! 
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Fear  when  thou  sajrest '  I  will  not  forgive/  and  yet  standest  be- 
fore God  with  thy*  precioug  pater  nbster,  and  repeatest  with  the 
mouth :  forgive  us  (mr  debts ^  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ,  to  what 
does  It  amount  but  to  this :  **  O  Grod,  I  am  thy  debtor,  and  I 
also  have  a  debtor ;  now  if  I  will  not  forgive  him,  do  thou  abo 
not  forgive  me  ;  I  will  not  obey  thee,  though  thou  dost  already 
pronounce  me  foi^iven.  I  will  sooner  forfeit  thy  heaven  and 
every  thing,  and  take  up  my  everlasting  abode  with  the  devil.'^ 
A  great  many  expositors  show  themselves  upon  this  passage 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Several,  like  Zwingli,  endear-* 
or  to  remove  .the  edge  of  the  expression  by  saying  that  there 
properly  lies  in  the  words  only  a  publica  Christianorum  profe»- 
sio,  not  an  oratio— a  pubfic  profession,  not  a  prayer.  Abo  Lu- 
thcnr,  in  the  smaller  catechism,  says  '^  it  is  a  vow  to  God."  Oth- 
ers, as  Calvin,  Chemnitz,  say,  die  words  are  pn^erly  to  be 
taken  as  an  adnaonition  [commonefactio]  to  forgiveness— -an 
admonition,  however,  as  it  should  seem,  resting  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  God's  clemency  to  us,  is  to  be  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  our  own,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  creates  the  diffi- 
culty. Periculosam — says  Maldonatus— -nobis  videtur  Christus 
regulam  tradere,  male  enim  omnino  nobiscum  agetur,  si  noo 
aliter  nobis  Deus,  quam  nostris  nos  debitoribus,  peccata  remittet 
— ^^  a  dangerous  rule  Christ  seems  to  give  us,  K>r  ill  would  it 
&re  with  us,  if  God  should  forgive  us  our  sins  only  as  we  for- 
^ve  our  debtors."  To  avoid  the  difficult,  therefore,  he  seizes 
upon  a  distinction,  which  is  also  introduced  by  several  of  the 
protestant  Interpreters  :  it  is  not  a  rule  (regula)  which  is  here 
^en,  but  a  condition  (conditb) — not  a  parity  (paritas)  but  a 
likeness  of  manner  (similitude  ratioms^. 

TMs  is  perfectly  correct  'i2c,  derived  from  the  relative  pro- 
noun Sg^  ==  of  which  kind,  like  the  Lat  ut  fixun  quod,  like  uter 
from  quuter,  where  the  t  takes  the  place  of  d,  as  also  in  set, 
aput.  Now  this  comparison  expresses  nothing  directly  respect- 
ing the  measure  in  which  the  two  things  compared  correspond 
to  one  another ;  the  likeness  may  be  more  or  less  strong,  and 
hence  too  our  lexicons  at  the  word  cig  give  similiter  as  a  defini- 
tion ;  yet  it  may  without  doubt  also  be  used  in  the  case  where, 
in  expressing  one's  self  accurately,  oaov  would  be  emjdoye^.^ 
So  also  the  less  concise  TO&ovjog  stands  for  ^oaovzog,  and,  in 

'  Vid.  Passaw,  s.  v.  &g,  p.  1127  of  the  3d  ed.  * 
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Latm,  talis  for  tantus.^  lo  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  tbus 
in  the  parable  Matt.  20:  14  :  ^«Aa>  tovtt^  tip-  eo/cfrqi  dovpa$  tig 
not  ool^^xQaoSxov  Saov  oo$,  so  also,  in  Rev.  18:  6,  where  ano- 
doTi  avT^,  eis  ual  avti^  initmiu,  denotes  the  corresponding 
measure  of  retribution,  and  the  phrase  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, diTtltiaari  avr^  dmla^  the  two-fold  measure ;  compare 
Rev.  9i  3.  So  on  the  other  hand,  %a^'  Saov  (and  roaovtop), 
which  gives  and  compares  the  measure,  is  also  used  in  compare 
isons  in  the  broader  sense,  where  only  the  action  is  compared, 
and  not  the  measure,  so  that  it  b  equivalent  to  cj^,  and  has  ovxm 
in  the  apodosis,  e.  g.  Heb.  9: 27.  Also  in  Hebrew  fi  is  equi- 
valent to  tot  m  Ex.  10:  14.  Judge?  21:  14.  We  should  be 
justified,  however,  in  taking  the  tig  according  to  this  rigid  sense, 
only  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  necessanr  from  the  connex- 
ion :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  analogy  of  faiths  and  Matt.  18: 
33,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  parity, 
(paritas)  but  only  a  resemblance  of  manner  (similitudo  rationis) 
which  is  here  intended.  In  the  latter  passage,  for  instance,  we 
read  :  '^  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant,  cSg  ttal  iym  as  i^ktfjaa,  even  as  I  had  pity  on 
thee  ?  But  the  lord  in  the  parable  had  shown  greater  compas- 
aon  on  the  servant,  than  be  was  required  to  evince  to  his  fel- 
low servant,  comp.  c.  5:  48.  Now  if  the  dg  denotes  an  analo- 
gy only  in  the  more  general  sense,  then  the  relation  of  compar- 
ison converts  itself  into  a  relation  of  cause,^  as  in  English,  we 
take  the  expresidon,  ^<  as  we  forgive,"  in  the  sense  ^'  because 
we  forgive;"  in  which  case,  the  proposition  would  wholly  cor«> 
respond  with  that  in  Luke  11:4,  xm  ydg  avtol  aqdefnp;  it  is  a 
conclusion  a  minori  ad  mcgui,  as  in  Matt.  7: 11. 

Although,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  pas- 
sage, that  our  clemency  determines  the  measure  of  the  diving, 
yet  it  follows  from  it  at  least,  that  every  person  who  takes  the 

^  Vid.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L.  IV.  c.  2.  §  41.  ed.  Bom.,  Bremi  on  Cor- 
nel. Nop.  vitae  p.  367. 

*  Thus  Grotius  and  G^mariis,  also  recently  Fritzsche.  The  par- 
ticles of  comparison  signify  originally  the  parallelism  of  two  things  io 
jp«ce,  then  in  <»me,  finally  also  that  of  axtut  and  tffed^  which  lasi  is 
conceived  of  as  ninriing  parallel  to  that  of  tbe  first.  Hartung,  von  d. 
griech.  PartikeUi,  E>1. 183S2. 1,  p.  99.  Comp.  in  the  Latin  itaque,  in  the 
German,  wtH^  originally  a  particle  of  time  huil,  wila,  Weile  *m  iiiih* 
rend. 
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pnqrer  upon  his  lips,  is  supposed  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  com- 
passkm  and  foi^yeness  in  his  heart,  and  a  forj^ving  temper  on 
our  part,  is  considered,  though  not  expressly,  yet  indireetlj,  a 
condkion  of  forgiveness,  on  the  part  of  God.  This  sentiment, 
indeed,  has  its  analogies  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The  po- 
sitioQ  b  expressly  laid  down  immediately  afterwards,  r.  14,  in 
the  form  of  a  condition ;  so  also  in  Luke  6:  37 ;  ^  and  indirect- 
ly above  c,  5:  24.  1  Tim.  2:  8.  James  5:  9.  also  Sirach  28: 
1-4.  Precisely  the  circumstance  now,  that  our  Saviour  sup- 
poses in  the  offerer  of  this  prayer,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  to- 
wards the  whole  world,  confirms  the  supposition,  stated  above, 
in  page  204,  No.  17,  that  the  prayer  nowhere  expresses  its  full 
truth,  except  in  the  mouth  of  the  mature  disciple  of  Christ.  It 
is  he,  namely,  who  more  especially,  from  the  circumstance  that 
himself  has  received  free  forgiveness  in  Christ,  brings  before  the 
collective  world  of  sinners  a  heart  full  of  forgiveness  and  peace. 

§>bes.  4:  32.  Col.  3:  13. — a  sentiment  which  is  also  expressed  v 
atth.  18.  where  the  king  rests  the  obligation  of  the  servant  to 
forgive  his  fellow  servant  on  the  fiEu^t,  that  he  hinadf  had  re'- 
eeivedfar  greater forgivenees.  The  Heidelb.  catech.  therefore, 
says  pertinently  :  '*  thou  wilt  not  reckon  against  us,  miserable 
sinners,  all  our  transgression,  as  we  feel  within  us  the  witness  of 
thy  grace,  that  it  b  our  foil  purpose  heartily  to  forgive  our 
neighbor ; "  in  acanrdance  with  which  Luther  says,  in  the  larger 
catech.  ^^  this  clause  is  added,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
tcken  whereby  we  may  know,  whether  we  are  truly  the  children 
of  God,  and  consequently,  whether  our  sins  are  forgiven. '^ 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Witsius  agree  essentially  with  this  interpreta- 
tbn,  the  first  of  whom,  for  instance,  says ;  quemadmodum 
ipsi  inter  sese  mutuis  erratis  ignoscunt,  ut  facere  par  est  eius- 
dem  fiuniliae  filios,  ita  etiam  propitius  sit  ille  pater.  So  also  Qle- 
arhis,  who,  however,  in  the  end  seizes  upon  another  explanation, 
in  which  he  takes  ds  as  the  accentuated  mg,  derived  firom  the 
demonstrative  6V,  in  the  sense  of  similiter,  eadem  ratione— tn 
Kke  manner^  and  the  present,  as  denotmg  the  certainly  coming 
foture  :  "  so  then  shall  we  also  forgive."    This  interpretation  is 

^  The  epistle  of  Polycarp  c.  2.  quotes,  besides  what  we  read  in  our 
go^h,  the  analogous  words:  aqflns  ttal  a<p9^<ntai  Vfih*  Hitki, 
W£Ui7^e.  See  Eichhom's  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  1. 138. — ^Witb  allusion 
to  Sirach  28.  Cbrysostom  says  in  the  treatise  de  compuoct  I.  $  5^ 
"•  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  as  for  a  great  good,  and  not  to  be  wiltiDg  to 
grant  it  to  otbera  who  ask  it  of  us,  is  a  mockery  of  Ood." 
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rendered  sufficiently  doubtful  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke, 
nai  fug  avtd$  aij^UfHP,  but  besides,  as  a  general  thing;  this  usage 
of  cig  is  limited  to  the  poets  and  a  few  cases  in  Attic  prose.^ 

v.  13.  But  it  is  not  past  guilt  alone  which  burthens  the  pi- 
ous soul,  it  also  looks  with  solicitude  into  the  future,  and,  con- 
scious of  its  weakness,  wishes  to  remain  constantly  preserved 
from  temptations,  nay,  to  be  freed  from  all  evil  and  impuritr. 

Two  difficulties  present  themselves  in  this  petition,  of  wakh 
the  former  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  expositors.  1.  How 
can  we — the  question  was  already  proposed  by  Origen — pray 
for  the  averting  of  temptations  (n^ipavfio/),  when  they  are  b- 
separably  conne<5ted  with  the  present  course  of  things  (John  17: 
16.  The  fathers  are  accustomed  to  quote  Acts  14:  22.  Job  7: 
1),  and  when,  besides  this,  they  are  the  occasion  of  Christian  ex- 
perience (^OKi^ff),  so  that  James  exhorts  Christians  to  count  it  all 
joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations  {ni^agfiol)^  James 
1:3?  2.  In  whatsense  can  it  be  said  of  God,  that  he  leads  men 
into  temptation  ? 

In  order  to  answer  both  these  questions  m  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  new  invest^ation  of  the 
notion  expressed  by  niigiitiv,  migaafiog} 

The  notion  of  proving  is  expressed  in  Ore^  by  two  words, 
dotufiiCit^  and  neigaCeiv.  The  former,  from  the  root  iixiQ^tu, 
signifies  ori^nally ;  to  examine,  whether  a  thing  ii  rec^vabU; 
the  latter,  connecting  immediately  with  perior,  experior,  and  at 
last  with  TK^fpw,  signifies  originally :  to  penetrate j  search  through. 
But  like  no?  in  Hebrew,^  tentare  in  Latin,  and  versuchen  in  Ger- 
man, miQap  too,  m  the  usus  bquendi,  has  acquired  a  bad  se- 
condary meaning.^  Jlnpap,  ncipaa^a&f  neigiCe&v  tivog,  and 
often,  at  a  later  period,  tlva,  were  originally  used  as  synony- 
mous with  neTgav  XafipivHv,  mlgav  no$i7G^a&  for  every  trial  in- 
^tuted  with  any  person.  At  an  early  period,  however,  the 
substantive  mTga  denotes  particularly  a  bold  undertaking,  e.  g. 

1  Buttmann  ausfl  Gratnm.  II.  p.  279. 

*  The  earlier  works  which  relate  to  this  point  are  Saieer,  Obsenr. 
sacrae.  p.  960,  Thesaur.  s.  h.  v.  especially  Witsius,  p.  220.  Pott.  Exc 
I.  ad  ep.  Jac. 

3  Ou  the  other  hand  ]na  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  douifiii^^ 

*  Perfectly  correspondent  is  the  evolution  of  significations  in  tba 
middle  high  German  word  Adrenal,  to  perceive  by  the  senses,  to  ex- 
perience, 2.  to  try,  examine,  select,  3,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  4.  to  tempt. 
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7^7§ap  tf^pi»  mfmmv^$^^  simply  in  tbe  meaoioe  '^  to  trace  out 
a  bold  undertftkiog :"  idterwards  nilga  robbery  by  sea^  miguxn^ 
a  pisraie.     Suidas :  nvQa^  6  dokog  »al  17  anuvti  nal  17  ti'xifV' 
The  verb  nugSi^  with  ywmnag,  like  the  Latin  tentare  Juoonem  in 
Tibul  I.  ^  78,  of  the  enticiog  end  seducing  of  women.  E.  g.  in 
Pdl^b.  Hist.  L.  10.  c*  26.  ^  3.     Hesvebius :  netgaCtop '   iei-* 
dgnrnv. — ^Also,  in  the  scriptural  use  of  language,  it  occurs  di- 
rectly in  tbe  more  general  sense :   ^<  to  essay,  to  make  an  at* 
t6m{it,"  Acts  16: 7,  where  Cod.  Cantab,  has  tj^iXov  as  a  gk)ss» 
Acts  34:  6.    That  in  2  Cor.  13:  5,  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
following  ioKi/iaCiU  may  be  doubted.    Yet  it  occurs  in  tho 
LXX  in  parallelism  with  doxifidCio  Ps.  95: 9,  and  thence  in 
Heb.  3:  9  ;  or  the  texts  interchange  it  with  doMfiuiiiPj  as  in 
Dan.  1:  13.     In  Ps.  17:  3,  some  read  :  inv^maagfn  instead  of 
imtgmodi  fU.    Yet  fieur  more  commonly  it  is  used,  in  mal^ 
partem,  of  men  who  try  the  divine  forbearance  by  their  distrust, 
Acts  16:  10.  6: 9.  1  Cor.  10:  9.     In  Wisd.  of  Sol.  1:  2,  it  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  imaxiiv  rcj»  ^«cp.    2.  Of  Grod,  who 
exposes  men  to  trial,  not  indeed  with  evil  desjgn,  but  in  difficult 
(»cumstances,  so  that  a  fall  may,  although  it  at  no  time  muiA 
nece$9arily  occur,  I  Cor.  10:  13.   Heb.  2:  18.   4: 15.    11:  37. 
In  the  Old  Testament  frequently,  for  instance  m  tbe  faistcnry  of 
Abraham,  Gen.  22:  1 :  0  ^eog  intiguCs  tev  'j^figttofi  »al  iJmw 
ivj^.    Comp.  Ex.  15:25.  Deut.  13:3.    3.  Of  men,  who, 
with  evil  design  and  pre-supposition,  make  a  trial  of  others, 
Matt.  16: 1.    19:  3.  22:  35.    Mark  8:  11.  12:  15.  John  8: 6. 
4.  Hence  particularly  of  those  trials  to  which  tbe  devil-^  no^ 
Iviin^ayog  09)i^-*«xposes  men,  and  which  are  always  present- 
ed under  an  evil  supposition, .  and  with  evil  design.  Matt.  4:  1, 
and  4.    I  Cor.  7:  5.    1  Thess.  3:  6.   Rev.  2:  10.     Hencq  dis* 
tinctively  his  name  0  mtgaioiv  »  0  m^cttntiQ^  while  God  is  0 
douifiaaniQ  r.  nagdlmp  Ps.  17:  3.     In  all  these  passages,  as  al- 
so in  Ga).  6:  1,  the  word  might  be  translated  to  seduce,  and 
then  tins  signifiootbn  employed  in  James  1:  13,  14,  iq  order  at 
once  to  remiove  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  declaration  t 
4  ^ios  ai^aCe^  ovdtva,  Go&  terapteth  no  man.    Yet  there  ia 
nothing  at  all  in  these  passages  to  binder  us  from  remaming  by 
the  sense  **  to  place  in  circumstances  of  trial,"  and  in  James 
nngaCuv  cannot  possibly  be  taken  m  a  sense  essentially  differ* 
ent  from  that  of  nugaoftos  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding. 

1  Sopbocl.  Ajax  v.  2.  (See  Lobeck  ad.  1.  p.  219). 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  25 
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We  may  adhere,  thereforei  in  James  too,  to  the  eommoa  sigpH 
ficatioD,  and  understand  bis  assertion  in  the  sense ;  ^*IeC  no  man 
say,  when  he  comes  into  circumstances  of  trial,  that  God  is  to 
be  blamed  for  it ;  it  is  the  evil  inclination  within,  which  renders 
the  relations  of  life  temptations  to  us." — ^Now  the  noun  luipaff- 
lAO^  is  formed  from  the  perf.  pass,  of  the  verb  iu$QJ^$if,  also 
frequently  synonymous  with  the  active  iulgaa$g.  The  noun, 
following  the  analogy  of  the  verb,  signifies  1.  a  trial  generally, 
so  that  it  is  not  distinguished  from  do%$iim9ltt,  1  Peter  4:  12 ;  ^ 
a  state  of  trial,  tmintntiy  expoiingone  to  the  danger  offaUingf 
and  here  belong  all  those  passages,  where  the  Lexicographers 
and  expositors  have  given  the  sipif.  calamitas.  Luke  8:  13. 
32:  28.  Acts  20:  19.  Gal.  4:  14.  James  1:  12,  etc.  3.  Many 
adopt  the  signification  "  inward  excitement,  enticement  of  intr' 
^fUa,^'  and  ground  it  upon  the  texts  Matt.  26:  41.  1  Tim.  6: 
9.  Luke  4:  13.  But  in  the  last  passage  it  is  used  actively  a= 
donifiaaia^  in  the  two  others  it  denotes,  as  elsewhere,  a  situa- 
tion of  trial,  a  axavdaXov. — Paul  employs  with  it  the  explana- 
tory phrase  «<V  na/lda.  It  does  not  denote,  therefore,  the  oiXii- 
Ci^v  oflnt^fiia  but  the  tempting,  seducing  situation  occasioned 
by  the  diXiuCetp.  Consequently  the  word  answers  exacdy  to 
the  classical  expression  Tuglaraa^g,  which  the  moralists,  as  Eipic- 
tetus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  others,  frequently  employ,  and 
which  properly  means  nothing  more  than  circumstance^  then 
again,  a  critical,  trying  situation.  We  bring,  therefore,  the 
passages  enumerated  under  this  third  class  into  the  second. — 
When  negtaoftog  is  used  as  a  concrete,  it  also  i^  equivalent  to 
axapdaXopj  since  thb  denotes,  indeed,  a  ngoanofifia,  e/xofifisi^ 
where  one  is  exposed  easily  to  fall,  izfjpiza  too  is  synonjrmous  with 
99  na/lg,  which  indeed  is  often  connected  with  aKovdalop^  Josh. 
33:  13.  1  Mace.  5:  4,  also  among  the  classic  writers,  Amphis, 
as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  calls  the  courtezans  nayldagrov  fiiov} 
In  the  LXX.  Job  7: 1.  10: 17,  in  the  Pseudepigraphi  (Testam. 
Isaschar  p.  627,  in  Fabric.  Tom.  II.)  aqd  in  the  nithers  (e.  g. 
Basil,  ep.  231.  T.  III.  ed.  Par.  Hom.  in  Luc.  12: 18.  T.  ll.p. 
43,)  netgatiigtop  is  also  used  instead  of  ns&gaafiogj  which  by  vir- 

^  Our  German  word  Ai\fechtung,  which  Luther  says,  he  would 
have  employed  instead  of  Fersuchung^  if  the  latter  had  not  come  into 
more  gfeneral  use,  denotes  a  challenging  to  the  combat ;  and  the  mid- 
dle fiigh  German  BtkSmmg,  which  is  ft^uently  found  e.  g.  in  Tauler, 
(in  Kero,  OtfHed,  Notker :  chorunga)  firom  Koren,  signifies  a  chal- 
lenging to  the  torment  of  choice. 
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tue  of  its  ending,  like  ugttiigtop^  denotes  a  naeans  of  trial,  touch- 
stone. In  the  writers  6f  the  church  ox^^o^g  also  is  found  in  the 
sense  of  na^ocftog,  see  e.  g.  Photius  in  Wolf  s  Anecd.  6r.  I. 
146. 

Now  if  niigaofiog  denotes  the  situation,  where  the  Christian 
is  exposed  by  God  to  trial,  and  if  in  the  Scripture  these  trials 
from  above  are  represented  as  the  means  of  becoming  firm  and 
consequently  secure  in  our  faith  (Rom.  6:  3.  James  1:  3 — 4. 
1  Pet.  1:6,  7);  if  the  nugaaftoQ^  as  Chrysostom  in  epist.  157 
says.  tojQ  fippoimg  q>ipovo$  noXXa  xofilCti  t«  Pgmfiita  uai  Xof^ 
npovg  Tovg  otiqmvovg^  so  that  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  ac- 
cording to  Clemens,  the  true  Christian  exclaims :  cl  %vgu  dog 
Tuplotoffiv  X,  Xafti  inidtill$p,  and  if  it  is  altogether  impossible,  so 
long  as  we  live  m  this  worid,  to  keep  free  tfom  all  occasions  of 
stumbling  (anapdiXo$g)  1  Cor.  5: 10,  and  if  Christ  expressly 
prays,  not  that  the  Father  would  take  us  out  of  the  world,  but 
only  that  he  would  keep  us  from  the  evil  (John  17: 15)— the 
question  arises,  how  can  Christ  put  the  prayer  into  our  mouth, 
that  we  may  not  be  led  intp  temptations  {migaofiol)  ? 

The  expositors,  almost  without  exception,  have  bad  recourse 
to  various  arts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  and  indeed, 
some  of  them  have  attempted  to  remove  it,  by  refining  vtpon 
the  notion  of  itiigaefiog,  many,  by  refimng  upon  the  word 
€iaipiyxfig,  and  several,  by  givine  emphasis  to  tne  preposition 
€ig.  1.  As  it  respects  those,  who  renne  upon  the  notion  of 
ns^aafi6g,  making  it  to  mean  more  than  barely  a  state  or  situa- 
tion, in  which  we  may  easily  fall,  many  of  them  speak  of  an 
altogether  peculiar  kind  of 'trial,  where  God  purposely  forsakes 
men,  ^oraA^iV'*^  according  to  Ps.  22:1.  lp<xTli/xaTA$ndg 
fiij  and  Ps.  119:  8.  Comp.  Suicer  Thesaur.  s.  v.  tpt€Ctahi\i*tg. 
But  no  trial  from  God  goes  beyond  our  powers,  1  Cor.  10:  IS.^ 
Others  speak  of  a  temptation  from  the  devil,'  which  |oes  be- 
yond our  powers.  But  as  all  temptations  from  the  devil  are  by 
divine  permission,  and  Grod  never  exposes  us  to.trial  beyond  our 
powers,  such  an  one  cannot  occur ;  besides,  the  devil  must  have 
oeen  meptioned  as  the  author.  Others  are  inclined  to  refer  the 
wwd  here,  as  in  Matt.  26:  41,  specially  to  the  inward  exdU- 
ment  by  lust,  so  that  the  petition  wotdd  amount  to  this  :  lead  us 

1  Banl.  ep.219.  > 

'  Calvin :  hio  notatur  interior  tantatio,  quae  diaboli  fiabellum  apte 
Tocari  potest. 
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nol  into  the  excitement  of  e?il  loft.  Now  although  it  flkoiiki 
be  granted^  that  b  the  same  sense  b  whbh  God  is  said  **  to 
harden,"  be  maj  be  also  said  to  lead  bio  otU  lust,  jet  we  have 
disputed  the  assertion  that  migaaftog  b  altogether  equivalent  to 
the  dtXiaofiog  of  int^^a.  We,  therefore,  reply  to  the  qbes- 
tioQ,  which  was  proposed  to  Basilius,  whether  sickness  and  sof- 
fering  were  also  inobded  b  the  m^gtufiii^^  for  the  averting  of 
which,  we  are  petmitted  and  commanded  U>  pray,  as  this  father 
himself   did,    Re^.  ad   bterr.  221 :  ov  fUuf^vi  luigaan^v 

TSHQuafiop,  <<  he  distbgui^es  not  the  kind  of  temptation^  but 

S'ves  thegeneral  precept, pray  thatye  enter  notbto temptation*" 
3  also  Qinrs.  in  de  inst.  sec.  Deum  viu.— 2.  A  far  greater 
number,  and  bdeed  from  the  earliest  period,  have  laid  an  em- 

E basis  upon  uaivi/Kjjg.  Isodorus  Pelus.  L  V.  ep.  226,  where 
e  is  speakbg  upon  Matth.  26:  41,  makes  a  decided  distinction 
between  ifiTHCM  iig  m&gaofiov  and  iiaXOiip.  The  former,  be 
says,  it-is  impossiUe  in  this  life  to  avoid,  for,  as  we  read  b  Job 
7:  1,  the  entire  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a  ntt^mtiipiop '  9i^e- 

ifiniOitp'  akXa  ftfi  6ia€X'&€iP' tovt  iisx^^^n%tnano^^m 
vn  av$ov.  So  also  he  expresses  himself  L.  11.  ep.  71 ;  and 
Theopbyl.  on  Luke  22: 46.  Aug. :  aliud  est  tentari  aliud  tn- 
duei  tn  tentationem,  Luther,  Chemnitz,  Bengel.  So  also  6ro- 
tius,  Le  Clerc,  Olearius,  Michaelis,  and  many  others.  Luther : 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  we  should  encounter  trials,  bat 
for  this  we  should  pray,  that  we  may  not  faU  irUo  them  and  be 
sufcdlawed  up.  Le  Clerc :  Hoigxea^M  iig  migaofiop  is  illeque- 
ari  b  difficuitatibus,  quibus  nosmet  ipsi  expedire  neqneamas. 
Bengel :  non  precamur,  ut  re  rit^  sed  ut  ne  nos  ea  tangat  aut 
vincat.  But  what  evidence  that  this  signification  belongs  to  the 
btransitive  iiadQi^a^M,  and  to  the  transitive  (iag>igi$p,  of  whbh 
the  former,  it  is  pretended,  is  stronger  than  neg^nhnHp  iu*^euH 
fioig  (James  1: 2),  and  XafiPuPia^a$  vno  m^gaafAOv  (I  Cor.  10: 
13),  and  the  latter  («<a^(»ny)  stronger  than  iiauytt^iigni$ga9'' 
fiop  ?  ^   Olearius  alone  has  attempted  to  produce  the  evidence. 

^  In  the  Latin,  there  is  a  difTereoce  between  inferre  and  inducere, 
■ince  the  latter,  according  to  the  rule,  has  the  bad  sense  =  to  entice. 
See  Nic.  Heinaiuson  Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  123.  The  Vulgate  has  there- 
fore well  translated :  ne  nos  inducaa,  for  which  Aug.  substitutes  the 
leas  proper  **  ne  nos  iiiferas,"  although,  as  he  says,  in  conformity  with 
the  luajority  of  texts. 
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He  appeab  (Ohserv.  saerae,  p^  313),  to  the  Mntfettkm  l9  lair 
away^  toplundtr^  which  ipd^Hv  has,  e«  g.  m  Homer,  where  tbe 
diacourse  relates  to  the  bearuig  off  of  plunder,  aod  to  the  signi- 
fication  abripi  which  q>igiQ^a&  has.  This  eridence,  if  good  m 
other  respects,  would,  however,  prove  too  much,  for  it  is  well 
kaown  that  where  the  discourse  relates  to  plunder,  pipHif  mml 
if  HP  ard  connected ;  according  to  this,  noofnp  would  abo  take 
the  significatioe  ef  viofence«  But  from  that  particular  pfaiaae, 
where  the  simple  term  is  in  sense  equivalent  to  **'  tearawat/^^  no 
ioftrence  can  be  drawn  m  respect  to  the  compoaod  one ;  tbh 
9^i¥  will  nowhere  be  equivalent  to  ^hct&ihf  iiafiakkHv.  Yet 
e?eQ  were  the  difficulQr  in  this  place  thus  removed,  the  oaasage 
in  Matt.  96: 41  still  remains,  where  ihA^HP  stancb.  Ghrjrsos- 
torn,  however,  has  ibund  a  wav  of  explaining  this,  and  at  Hie 
same  time  in  eonnexion  with  it  the  passage  before  us.  He  Rip»- 
poses,  for  instance,  that  in  iioik^Hv  the  notion  of  vdimtajy 
agjencj  is  included,  so  that  accordingly  iiaiptgHv  would  denote 
the  permitting  of  a  voluntary  plunging  of  one's  self  into  m  : 
tnav^^  jMiraordAc*  xi  qtvarifia,  Maffnmv  ov  nngmriiO^tu  reiSg 
ifoivag,  aXku  fttj  inmniSv  . . .  dXnya&^ug  fiip  foQ  SiifiwptUwg 
iHa¥M '  fun  naXovftipovg  Si  ijovxiCf^^t  he  here  rebukes  ovei^ 
confidence,  teaching,  not  that  we  should  decline  trials,  but  that 
we  should  not  rush  upon  them ...  for  it  becomes  those,  wfap 
tre^rawn  forth,  to  stand  firm ;  but  those  who  are  not  called,  to 
be  quiet.  Yet  tbis  is  altogether  arbitrary. — ^Tbe  readiest  way 
to  get  dear  of  the  diflMsnlty  might  be  this.  It  might  be  assume 
ed,  as  it  Was  loi^  ago  by  Origen,  that  nm/ig  and  mtfmoftig^  m 
we  have  ^own  atove  (comp.  also  1  Tim.  6:  9),  are  Idndhred 
notions ;  bat  to  be  draum  into  the  snare  is  the  same  thing  ta  to 
he  completely  entrapped.^  Yet  even  this  explanation  caioot  be 
pronounced  entirely  free  from  caprice ;  for  although  nm^uaniQ 
aod  TM/iV  are  of  kindred  sigbification,  yet  it  is  precisely  wfaee 
80  great  a  stress  is  laid  upon  the  notion  of  snare,  the  intefcfaai^ 
ci'one  for  the  other  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  indifibrence.  Be^ 
Bides,  m  this  case  the  same  sense  would  admit  of  being  forced 
out  of  the  phrase  juginhttfip  Ttiigaoftff  or  o  nugacfiog  lUQtnhi^ 
XH  ^01,  which,  however  (on  account  of  James  1: 2),  is  assun^ 
to  be  different.     For  ncgtnlnxHP  upI  =  yipne^a^  mg^mxii  zmf 

^  In  a  aimilur  way  inducere  is  taken  by  Donatus  in  ezplainuif  duci 
fiildo  gaudk)  in  Terence^  Andria,  Act.  1.  sc.  3.  v.  9,  which  be  ii 
prets  first  by  prolatari  falsa  ape,  then  by  induci,  ut  fiu«e  in  relia* 
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means  to  fall  into  any  Hdfig  $o  thtit  ii  endoies  ia,  i.  e.  holds 
u$  eompkttbi  eapii^.  3.  B&ny  wbo  support  the  last  mention- 
ed explanation,  qrge  at  the  same  time  the  itg^  and  those  who 
borrow  aid  bom  ma  rabbinic,  as  Orotius,  Drusius,  Wetstem, 
hare  taken  tig  as  identical  widi  the  rabbinic  "^T^  into  the  hands y 
and  quote  a  considerable  number  of  passages,  where  n^^  eran 
t^^ea  means  *'  to  bring  into  the  hands  of  temptation ;"  L  e.  aban- 
don to  the  power  of  temptation^  permit  to  fall  under  it,  comp. 
Rom.  7:  14.  But  it  is  acknowledged  thaf^n^^n^b  eren  m 
the  Old  Testament,  have  lost  their  primitiye  sigoification,  how 
much  more  in  the  rabbinic  writers ;  it  is  moreover  but  a  rerj 
«mall  stress  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  phrase  tk  xa^  xetgag  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  like  Matt.  17: 22.  26:  45,  etc. 
Yet  even  if  it  had  a  special  si^ificance,  the  phrase  is  not  found 
b  this  place,  and  to  ascribe  this  signi6cance  to  the  di  would  be 
altogether  arbitrary. 

We  explain  to  ourselves  the  petition,  accordingly,  in  the  fid- 
lowing  simple  manner.  The  Christian  is,  by  all  means,  to  re- 
joioe,  when  he  falls  into  trials,  because,  he  who  is  found  worthy 
(t6M$ftoq)  obtains  the  crown  of  life  (James  1:  11) ;  but  yet  the 
Christian  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  seek  ntigwrfAol ;  nay,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  weakness,  he  should  pray  to  be  constantly 
preserved  from  them,  since  he  cannot  answer  for  himself,  that 
he  shall  be  found  proof  against  their  power  (doK&fiog).  So  Christ, 
Matt.  5:  10^  11,  pronounces  those  blefisea  who  are  persecuted 
and  reviled  for  his  name's  sake ;  but  what  Christian  wouM  covet 
this  reviling  and  this  persecution,  nay,  would  not  rather  endea- 
vor, so  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  diem  i  See  Matt.  10:  23. 
Now  b  this  consciousness  of  our  weakness,  and  with  that  dread 
of  pain  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  our  life  in  the  flesh, 
we  pray  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  circumstances  of  trial 
and  temptation,  as  Christ  also  in  Matt.  24:  41,  charged  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray,  nay,  as  he  himself  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him  (Heb.  6:  7).  When  in  the  public  prajrers  of 
our  churches  we  desire  to  be  delivered  from  scarcity,  sickness, 
pestilence,  sudden  death,  etc.,  all  this  is  the  petition  :  f*n  <<<m- 
y^fiti^  ^fiSig  iig  na^aafiiv. — Euth.  savs  admirably :  fn?  inufo^ 
futwmi¥  ftiw  t.  nsipaoficiy,  nagaittjuap  ainovg^  inoyofiAmw^  H  ath- 

^  8o  also  Beza,  who  expressly  remarks,  est  vis  praepositionis  «Sg 
diKgenter  observanda,  and  translates  unl&iir,  Matt  96:  41,  introire. 
Christoph.  Starke:  **  dg^  inynpg  lead  us  not  m,  vis.  too  e^." 
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ifuniap,  iPtt  u&i  to  pdtQ^^  mi  to  ytppmop  imiitimm^  • . . 
naidivi$  tohntv  i^Sg  6  Xoyog,  fiii  ^u^h  imnotg,  (irfi  imani'' 
ifp  toig  TU^aofiots  vno  ^gaomitog.  When  temptatioos  are 
absent,  we  should  deprecate  them,  when  preamit  bear  them 
maofullj,  that  we  may  show  both  modes^  and  fortitude, .  • . 
we  are  taught  therefore  not  to  be  too  confident  in  ourselyes,  nor 
to  rush  into  temptation  out  of  a  spirit  of  defiance* 

The  second  aifficulty  attending  this  petition  was  this — how 
can  it  be  said  of  Giod,  ttiat  he  leads  us  into  temptations?  It  is 
mentioned  by  Augustine  that  many,  out  of  conscientious  scru* 
pies,  prayed,  ne  nos  patiaris  induci,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led ; 
and  c.  6.  de  done  perseverantiae,  he  adds,  that  this,  moreover, 
was  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  texts,  in  codd.  pluribus 
(latinis),  as  indeed  we  find  it  too  in  Cyprian.  Euthymius  and 
Theopbylact  explain :  /i^  ov^X^Q^^V^  ^f*^^  iniuoM.  As  most 
oi  the  fathers  think  of  hu^iiia  or  still  more  of  the  devil,  as 
the  cause  of  the  migaafiog  they  are  under  the  necessity,  at  all 
events,  of  understanding  the  verb  in  the  permisdve  sense  (crvf^ 
X^ag^^wg).  But  we,  who  have  taken  nttgaofiog  as  denoting 
only  the  state  or  situation  of  trial,  have  no  occasion  for  this  in- 
terpretation. ISaq>iQiw  ilg  in&gaofiop  has  no  other  meaning 
than  7Uiga(iiv^  when  it  is  used  of  the  trials,  which  Grpd  appoint! 
unto  men.  That  which  makes  the  (in  themselves)  innocent 
circumstances  nig&atciai$gf  temptations,  is  then,  as  James  ex« 
presses  it,  the  i^^ftla, 

'uiXXa  ^Saai^  %.  t.  A.  The  determining  of  the  sense  of  this 
clause  depends  in  a  special  manner  upon  the  meaning  which  is 
given  to  ono  tov  lumj^ov;  upon  the  feict,  namely,  whether  this 
is  masc.  and  designates  satan,  or  is  neuter.  The  Greek  fathers 
understood  the  expression  of  satan ;  so  also  TertuUian,^  Eras- 
mus, Beza,  Zwinj^i,  Socinus,  Chemnitz,  Bengel,  and  of  the 
modems  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche.  On  the  other  hand  the  Yulgate 
has  translated  malum.     Cyprian  and  Augustine  explain  this 

Crtly  of  physical,  partly  oi  moral  evil.  Luther,  das  uebel. 
ichaelis,  die  Siinde.  Calvin  remains  undecided.  Camera^ 
rius,  Olearius  and  others  unite  both  the  meanings.  The  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  by  parallel  passages,  and  by  the  connex- 
ion.   That  TO  novtjgop  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  to  desig- 

^  In  the  book  de  Fuga  iu  pereec.  c.  d.  he  translates :  sed  erue  nos  a 
maligno ;  but  in  de  oratione  be  has :  evehe  nos  a  malo.  He  uses, 
however,  malus  aloue,  as  well  as  malus  iUe,  to  designate  satan.  See 
Semler  index  Latin.  Test.  p.  445. 
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nate  the  w6d«  prorince,  domam  of  erili  we  hare  seen  at  Chap* 
6:  37.  In  tbe  sense  of  physical  ev3  the  adjeethre  occurs  Epbes. 
5: 16.  6:  13.  Hie  following  may  be  considered  as  paralld 
passages  :  2  Pet.  %:  9.  Rev.  8:  10.  3  Thess.  3:  3.  S  Tim.  4: 
18.  While  S  Thess.  3:3:  ''But  the  Lord  is  faithAiI,  who 
shall  establish  you  and  keep  you  ino  rov  nan^poS  favors  the 
supposition  of  the  masculine,  9  Tim.^4:  18,  and  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  cmo  naptog  l^ov  novtigov,  and  will  preserve  me  un- 
fo  Us  heavenly  kingdom  ;  to  whom  be  glory  forefer  and  ever, 
amen-— might  be  adduced  in  support  of  die  neuter.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  is  less  parallel,  as  iigyop  7sot*^^V  refers  not  to 
the  evil  cleaving  to  the  apostle  himseU',  nor  to  the  evil  in  the 
world  generally,  but,  as  the  shortly  preceding  ig^ve^tjv  in  irro- 
fitrrog  Xiowog  indk^tes,  to  the  malicbus  attempts  against  the 
nfe  and  labors  of  the  apostle.-^If  we  inquire  now  which  of  the 
two  explanations  best  agrees  with  the  context,  the  answer  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  TU^gaafiog. 
If  dtis  word  has  been  taken  m  the  narrow,  special  sense  of  a 
9iliaafi6Q  tAtni^ula,  the  devil  mav  be  conceived  of  as  the  in- 
termediate agent,  and  it  is  quite  pr(M)able  that  the  antithesis  with 
iXXi  would  implore  an  entire  and  complete  deliverance  from 
the  tempter  4  lu^uitiv.  But  to  the  interpretation  "  exdte- 
inent  m  inward  lust"  we  have  been  constrained  to  express  our 
dissent.  If  we  understand  then  m^uofiog  in  the  more  general 
sense,  as  designating  every  situation  of  trial,  so  as  to  include 
^Uipitg,  novfjgov,  in  this  case,  must  be  taken  too  as  neuter,  for 
an  opposite  antithesis  arises  onlv  in  case  that  noptigov  designates 
die  whole  province  of  nagaofkog.  We  take  the  expression  then 
in  the  same  sense  with  Luther  in  the  smaller  Catechism,^  sup- 
posing that  in  the  Ghreek  Word,  as  the  case  likewise  is  m  the 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  the  significations  of  mord  and  of  physical 
evil  are  combined,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  imgan^ 

^1' I  I      .       ■      ..  ,.  ■  .1 1     .  .      -. 

^  lo  the  larger  Catechism  he  says:  ^  The  clause  in  the  Greek  runa 
tbtis:  Deliver  or  protect  qs  from  the  evil  one,  and  stands  just  a^  if  it 
spoke  of  the  devil,  as  if  he  would  collect  the  whole  to  a  single  point* 
the  sum  of  all  prayer  should  be  aimed  against  this  arch  adverBary,^— 
for  it  is  he  who  hinders  among  us  every  thing  that  we  pray  for,  the 
name  or  glory  of  God,  the  kingdom  or  will  of  God,  etc  Wherefore 
we  finally  collect  the  whole  together  and  say :  Our  Father,  help  ua» 
that  we  may  be  altogether  free  from  a]l  evil."  Compare  Luther's  dif- 
ferent transUition  of  the  passage  in  Acts  5:  37.  p.  301  of  the  Commen- 
tary. 
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fiig  that  we  are  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  moral  and 
cal  evil. — This  is  the  place  to  advert  once  more  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  lay  a  stress  upon  the  iig  in  iiaepfyxtjg.  Many,  for 
instance,  have  here  given  emphasis  to  the  ano,  which  they  al- 
lege to  be  di&rent  from  ix — so  that  the  petition  would  run, 
^  Lead  us  not  into  the  midst  of  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
it,  even  before  we  enter  therein.".  But  to  press  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ^vca^at  with  ino  is  idle,  as  verbs  of  freeing  and  de- 
livering are  construed  promiscuously  with  the  simple  genitive, 
as  with  in  or  mo.  See  Matthiae  Greek  Grammar,  <^  353,  Re- 
maric. 

We  are  now  better  prepared  to.  determine  the  question  res- 
pecting the  number  of  the  petitions.  Among  the  ancients,  Au- 
gustine in  his  commentary  de  serm.  in  monte,  is  decided  in 
supposing  seven  petitions,  so,  distinguishing  between  the  sentence 
with  akla,  and  the  preceding  one,  as  that  the  petition,  ^'  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,"  should  refer  to  evil  in  thejuturcj  *'  De- 
Hrer  us,  etc."  to  that  in  the  present,  and  "  Forgive  us  etc."  to 
that  in  the  past,  while  on  the  contrary,  in  his  sermon  de  ora- 
tione  Domini,  he  supposes  it  may  also  form  unam  sententiam. 
Chrysostom  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  the  reformed  church, 
the  Arminians  and  Socmians  agree,  aUow  only  six.  petitions,  as 
it  is  evident  indeed  that  the  dkXa  forms  one  sentence  with  the 
preceding.  Many  Catholics  and  Lutherans  leave  it  undecided 
whether  the  two  sentences  are  to  be  considered  as  different  pe- 
titions ;  so  e.  g.  Maldonatus,  Chemnitz,  Bengel.  If  by  7101^17- 
gog  we  understand  the  devil,  theapodosis  would  certainly  express 
positively  what  the  protasis  had  expressed  negatively,  and  the 
whole  would  be  but  one  petition.  But  it  is  precisely  this  cir- 
cumstance which  furnishes  us  with  a  new  argument,  why  we 
diould  not  understand  novfiQog  of  the  devil ;  it  is  most  reason- 
able that  in  this  short  prayer  the  least  possible  tautology  should 
be  admitted ;  but  in  that  case  such  tautology  would  be  inevita- 
ble, since  the  apodosis  would  express  nothing  at  all  different 
from  the  protasis.  But  if  by  rov  novtjgov  we  understand  the 
whole  province  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  this  proposition  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  preceding  one,  and  we  should 
then  be  justiGed  in  speaking  of  seven  petitions.  In  this  case  a 
certain  resemblance  may  be  found  to  2  Tim.  4:  18.  As  there 
the  apostle  looks  from  the  deliverance  out  of  the  nngaaiiog  he 
had  just  encountered,  mto.the  future,  where  he  should  be  freed 
from  every  new  nugaofiog,  and  finally  rescued  and  screened  in 
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the  heavenly  kingdonii  so  here  abo,  the  petition  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  present  life — ^which  accordmg  to  Job  7:  1, 
is  one  scene  of  trial  or  7i««(/aTi7^»oi«— shall  cease  and  with  it  all 
migaafiol  also  come  to  an  end.  Such  a  glance  into  the  future 
world  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  and  forms  the  most 
befitting  conclusion  to  the  whole  prayer.  Aug.  ep.  ad  Probam 
c.  11.  cum  diciraus:  libera  no$  a  maloy  nos  admonemus  cogi- 
tare,  nondum  nos  esse  in  eo  bono^  ubi  nullum  patiemur  malum. 
£t  hoc  quidem  ultimum,  quod  m  dombica  oratione  positum  est, 
tam  late  patet,  ut  homo  Christianus  in  qualibet  tribulatione  con- 
stitutus  in  hoc  gemitus  edat,  in  hoc  lacrymas  fundat,  hinc  exor- 
diatur,  in  hoc  immoretur,  ad  hoc  terminet  orationem. 

The  epilogus.  "0%$  aoS  iat&v  ij  BaaiXxla,  %.  r.  X,  The 
authenticity  of  these  words  has  been  very  strongly  called  in 
question  by  the  critics.  As  the  data  actually  lie  before  us  we 
also  can  do  no  otherwise  than  to  decide  against  their  genuine- 
ness, and  that  indeed  inclusive  of  the  a/iiiy.  If  we  rested  the 
determination  of  this  question  simply  upon  internal  grounds  our 
decision  would  certainly  be  different.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
of  Wetstein  to  attempt  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  this  ein/o- 
gus^  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the  14th  v.  which  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  5th  petition,  is  thereby 
too  widely  separated  from  it — as  if  the  sixth  and  seventh  petitions 
would  not  at  any  rate  still  intervene — and,  moreover,  from  the 
circumstance  that,  annexed  to  the  sixth  petition,  the  words  seem 
inappropriate,  and  referred  back  to  the  fii*st  three,  tautological. 
On  the  contrary  this  epiphonema  most  beautifully  expresses  the 
ground  of  hope  upon  which  the  petitions  of  the  suppliant  rest, 
80  that  we  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Calvin  who  says 
of  the  clause :  tam  apte  quadrat.  Neque  enim,  he  proceeds, 
ideo  solum  addita  est,  ut  corda  nostra  ad  expetenddra  Dei  glo- 
riam  accendat,  et  admoneat,  quisnam  esse  debeat  votorum  nos- 
trorum  scopus,  sed  etiam  ut  doCeat,  preces  nostras,  quae  hie  no- 
bis dictatae  sunt,  non  alibi,  quam  in  Deo  solo  fundatas  esse,  ne 
E^priis  mentis  nitamur.  Bengel,  it  is  true,  comes  in  aid  of  the 
tin  texts,  which  omit  the  words,  with  the  remark*  drawn  from 
the  depth  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  celebramus  eum  (patrem  coe- 
kstem)  tali  fere  mode,  quo  peregrinantes  et  militantes  content! 
esse  debemus.  Ubi  ad  metam  pervenerit  universitas  filiorum 
Dei,  mara  fiet  in  coelo  doxologia :  venit  regnum  cgus,  facta  est 
voluntas  ejus,  remisit  nobis  peccata,  etc. ;  praesertiai  tanqiofi 
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ilfi,  quo  Dominus  banc  forroulam  discipulis  praescriptit,  conve^ 
nientior  erat  rogatio,  quam  bjinnus.  Jesus  nondum  erat  glori- 
ficatns,  etc.  But  io  this  remark  a  circumstance  which  is  here 
of  special  importance  is 'overlooked,  vis.,  that  the  doxology  in 
the  present  case,  as  it  has  already  been  rightly  observed  by 
Heumann,  appears  in  the  aetiological  form.  It  is  not  the  exr 
pression  of  overflowinjg  feeling  in  a  hymn,  it  is  on  the  contranr 
only  an  emphatic  if*Tj¥j  which  presents  the  ground  upon  which 
the  suppliant  reposes  his  confidence.  There  are  no  internal 
grounds,  therefore,  which  could  ever  lead  us  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness  of  this  clause*— if  we  may  except  the  single  one  that 
the  arrangement  of  die  ^hree  predicates  Paaddu,iiit»iu9  and 
dola  would  better  correspond  with  the  two  triads  of  petitions  if 
the  duvctfAiQ  stood  before  the  /?a<T^</a— but  the  decisive  grounds 
are  simply  external. 

The  critical  arguments  in  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the 

Sassage  are  found  developed  in  Bengel  Appar.  Crit.  p.  459,  iq 
ac.  Breitinger  Museum  Helvet  11,  376.  16,  591.  18,  719. 
in  Wetstein  and  in  Griesbach's  comment,  crit.  p.  68  sq.,  from 
the  last  two  of  which  they  have  been  compiled  bv  Mor.  Kodiger, 
and,  enlarged  with  remarks  of  his  own,  inserted  in  the  third  ap» 
pendia  to  his  edition  of  Griesbach's  sjmopsis.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  an  exhibition  of  the  main  results :  1,  It  is  true 
a  few  only  of  the  Greek  MSS.  omit  the  passage,  but  these  are 
the  most  important  as  the  cod.  Vat.  and  Cantab. ;  cod.  Alex, 
happens  to  be  imperfect  precisely  in  this  spot.  The  most  of 
these  MSS.  bek)ng  to  the  occidental  class ;  that  the  words  were 
wanting  in  these  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  translation  and  by 
the  oldest  Latin  fathers.  Neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  nor 
Jerome  (the  latter  retains  the  amen)  nor  Augustin  read  th^ 
doxology.  Tertulfian  expressly  calls  the  sixth  petition  the, 
clausula  of  the  prayer.  2.  The  Alexandrine  cod.  also  had  not 
the  words :  they  are  wanting  in  Origen  and  in  the  Coptic  trans* 
lation.  3.  They  are  also  wanting  in  other  authorities,  in  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  ed.  Rom.  of  the  four  Ev.  of  1591, 
from  which  the  Paris  and  Lond.  Polyd.  has  borrowed  it,  >md 
m  the  Persian  translation  published  by  Wheloc  1652,  from  three 
Persian  MSS.  in  Cyrill  of  Jer.,  Gregory  Nyss.,  Maximus  and 
Cesarius.    Eutbymius^  brings  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Bogo- 

^  Dr.  Paiiius  in  the  Exeg.  Handb.  II.  661,  from  oversight  has  named 
Embalius  matead  of  Eutbymius.    That  passage  of  Eutbymins  is  not 
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miles  that  tbej  rejected  the  inHptivtina  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
which  had  been  added  by  the  fathers  of  the  churA:  to  naga 
rmp  ^u'mv  ipmanigmv  %ai  nfff  inxXtialag  na^vtitrnv  npoore^ip 
ungotiKevTiov  iimpmrriiia — to  ot$  aov  ioth  tj  fiaaikiiu  xml  17 
doia.  Toi;  natgog  ual  rot;  lAov  xal  rod  aylov  nviVfiorog  ovdi 
axovaat  aifixovxai,  4,  As  the  custom  gradually  prevailed  of 
fillbg  up  the  more  imperfect  accounts  of  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
fix>m  the  more  perfect  ones,  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it 
is  contained  in  Luke  was  also  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  those 
additicHial  clauses  which  are  found  in  Matthew.  Nevertheless 
the  doxology  is  wanting  in  lAike  in  all  the  MSS.^  5.  It  be- 
sides admits  of  bebg  easily  explained  how  the  addition  might 
have  originated.  Among  the  Jews  the  custom  early  prevailed 
of  giving  responses.  In  the  public  reading  of  prayer  the  peo- 
ple either  pronounced  an  amen,  or  a  doxology  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  1  Chron.  29:  11.  This  custom  of  responding 
passed  over  into  the  Chrisdan  church  and  its  gradual  growth 
admits  of  being  presented  to  view  in  a  remaricable  manner.  In 
a  passage  of  the  Constitt.  Apost.  L.  VII.  c.  24,  the  Lord's 
prayer  b  found  with  the  shorter  doxology  :  qtv  aov  iotip  v  /?«o*- 
liia  eig  tovg  almvag '  afii^v,  while  m  another  passage,  L.  III.  c« 
18,  the  entire  formula  occurs.  So  the  Sahidic  version  or  that 
of  upper  Egypt  read  the  abbreviated  formula  :  17  dvpaftig  xa» 
to  %gatog .  ^  The  doxology  experienced  a  still  greater  enlarge* 
ment  after  the  fifth  century,  when  the  constantly  increasing  ref- 
erence to  the  Trinity  in  the  liturgical  forms  becomes  apparent 
So  the  codd.  157,  and  225,  have  after  iola  the  addition  rov 
natgog  xai  tov  viov  nai  iylov  Ttvevfiatog,  and  it  is  to  this  point 

found  in  bis  Comm.  but  in  the  fragments  of  his  Panoplia  published 
by  Jac  Toll.  In  the  Commentary  he  explains  the  phrase  without 
any  critical  remark  like  Chiysostom,  and  also  without  the  addition : 
toi  noTQog  xal  tov  vM  xal  tov  aylov  Ttrev/iatog,  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  Bogomiles  whose  chief  care  was  uniformly  for  the  pure 
word  of  the  Bible,  rejected  only  these  last  words,  and  that  ixQottXw- 
tiop  inupArnfta  and  that  in  Euth.  referred  only  to  them — if  not,  we 
must  suppose  what  is  improbable  that  the  Bogomiles  had  preserved 
among  them  a  text  of  the  New  Testament  different  from  the  Byzan- 
tine  text. 

^  Nltzsch  in  k  dissertation  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  IIL  4.  p. 
858,  would  consider  this  as  the  strongest  ground  against  the  g^uine- 
ness  of  the  passage. 

*  See  Cramer's  Beitrage  zur  beforderung  u,  s.  w.  Th.  III.  s.  60. 
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the  Pbilopatris  of  Lucian  jC.  27,  seems  to  allude  in  the  ex- 
pression :  r^  ^vjfi?^  dno  toS  naTQog  agiafit'wog,  ic«2  ttjp  nolvciifV- 
fiop  4^np  hg  xAog  im^dg.  Hence  the  ed.  Complut.,  and  after- 
wards Erasmus  and  Beza  *  express  the  conjecture  that  the  ibr^ 
roula  had  passed  from  the  liturgical  use  into  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Thus  m  the  Ave  Maria  to  the  benedicta  tu  in  mu- 
lieribus,  was  added  the  quia  peperisd  servatorem  animarum 
nostraruni.  So  the  Mosaic  blessings  are  in  various  ways  enlar- 
ged by  our  own  clergy,  and  so  in  the  Catholic  church,  to  the 
libera  nos  a  malo  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  itself,  the  clause  was  fre- 
quently annexed  per  Jesum  Christum  dominum  nostrum.  The 
words  are  considered  not  authentic  by  the  following  of  older  di- 
vines, besides  those  already  mentioned,  Zwingli  (not  Calvin), 
Oekolamp.,  Pellican,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Camerar.,  Drusius, 
Scultetus,  Walton,  Grotius,  Mill,  Grabe,  M.  Piaff,  with  whom 
nearly  all  the  moderns  agree.  Luther  also  has  passed  over  the 
doxology  in  the  large  and  in  the  small  Catechism.'  « 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  may 
be  mentioned  Wolf,  OJearius,  Witsius,  Heumann,  S.  J.  Baum- 
mrten  de  auth.  doxol.  Halae  1753.  Heinr.  Benzenberg  in  the 
Symbolae,  Duisb.  1784.  T.  II.  p.  1.  p.  97,  Matthai  in  the 
remarks  upon  his  N.  T.,  Weber  in  the  dissehation  already  re- 
ferred to.  Yet  all  that  these  advocates  produce  in  its  favor  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  arguments  which  we  have  exhibit- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Benzenberg  has  entered 
most  minutely  into  the  defence  of  the  passage,  but  his  subter- 
fuges, which  are  sometimes  extremely  forced,  have  already  been 
met  by  the  editor  of  the  Symb.  the  learned  P.  Berg.  The 
most  important  witness  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pas- 
sage is  without  doubt  the  Peschito.  The  three  Syriac  versions 
viz.  the  Peschito,  the  Philoxen,  and  the  Jerus.  have  the  doxol- 
ogy.    The  last  two,  as  they  belong  to  a  later,  period,^  cannot 

*  Beza  who  is  elsewhere  so  accurate  in  his  references,  mentions 
that  Chrysoetom  has  not  explained  the  clausula.  He  has  ezplMned 
It  however  as  minutely  as  the  rest  of  the  text 

'  ^  It  is  doubtless  an  echo  of  the  vul^te,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Pa- 
pal times,  that  particularly  at  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
offered  io  the  Protestant  church,  in  most  of  the  churches,  without  the 
doxology.  Yet  this  was  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  See  Brem. 
mnd  Verdische  Bibliothek,  IL  530.  IV.  103a 

3  ,The  age  of  the  Jerusalem  version  it  is  true  cannot  be  determined  ; 
the  fact  however  is  at  least  established,  that  it  is  of  more  recent  date 
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come  into  consideration  here  :  but  as  it  respects  the  authority  of 
the  Pesdiito,  even  this  is  not  beyond  the  suspicion  of  some 
interpolations,  or  additions  from  t)i^  Liectionarii.  Those  pas- 
sages of  this  version  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  have 
bc^  collected  by  Griesbach — in  the  meletemata  de  vetustis  tex- 
tus  N.  T.  recenrionibus  p.  LI.  The  Aethiop.,  the  Armenian, 
and  Gothic  versions,  as  well  as 'the  Arabs  Erp.  and  the  Persian 
in  the  London  Polyglott,  did  not  exist  before  the  fourth  century, 
and  consequently  are  of  no  authority  on  thb  point.  Matthii 
insists  that  Qrigen  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  corruption  of 
the  text*— *for  which  supposition  however  there  is  a  total  want  of 
plausible  reasons — and  he  thinks  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  by  1  John  5: 7.  He  contends  that  as  there  the  addition 
was  made  by  the  Latins,  for  doctrinal  reasons,  so  here  the  pas- 
sage has  been  struck  out  of  the  Greek  text,  proprio  Marte,  for 
litureical  reasons.^  Wliile  Bengel,  on  the  contrary,  found  in  no 
small  degree  confirmed  by  one  passage,  the  favorable  opinion 
which,  as  affiirding  a  stronger  vindication  of  his  favorite  text, 
1  John  5:  7,  be  already  cherished  of  the  Latin  Version.  Yet 
even  if  Matthai  had  taken  away  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  only  wimess  in  support  of  the  omission. 
Beneenberg  proceeds  in  a  still  more  arbitrary  manner,  when  he 
attempts  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  all  the  Fathers  m  whom 
the  words  are  wanting,  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Parisian 
editors,  so  as  to  follow  the  Vulgate. 

.  If  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  exhibited  we  are  obliged 
to  reject  this  aetiological  doxology  from  the  text,  still  it  will 
maintain  its  place  undisputed  in  the  usage  of  the  church.  For, 
to  repeat  a  former  remark,  unless  we  consider  ourselves  scru- 
pulously bound  to  the  precise  words  of  the  prayer  as  to  a 
magic  form,  the  enlargement  of  it  is  admissible.  But  that  the 
enlargement  of  it,  as  it  here  lies  before  us  in  the  doxology,  is 
made  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  can  by  no  means  be 
called  in  question. 

V.  14, 15.  According  to  those  interpreters,  who  consider 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount  as  made  up  of  several  distinct  de- 
clarations, this  declaration  also  must  originally  have  stood  in  a 
difl^nt  connexion,  and  have  been  joined  to  this  place  onljr 

than  the  Pescbito  as  it  has  interpohuions  out  of  the  Pescbico.  Nov. 
Test.  Graece,  T.  I.  p.  2a  II.  p.  207. 

1  Biehhom  BihL  11.  5ia 
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00  account  of  its  relation  to  the  fifth  petition*  So  early  as 
Calvin,  the  passage  in  Mark  1 1: 26,  was  presented  by  that  com- 
meotator  as  parallel  to  the  one  in  question.  But  if  it  is  asserted 
that  the  declaration  here  stands  in  no  good  connexion  with  the 
preceding  context,  the  same  may  be  alleged  with  still  greater 
propriety  of  the  passage  in  Mark.  But  why  may  not  our  Sa» 
viour  hare  expressed,  on  difl»rent  occasions,  in -di&rent  con- 
nexions, and  even  before  difierent  hearers,  the  great  truth  which 
he  expresses  here  ?  Indeed  the  same  declaration  is  found  re- 
peated in  Matthew  c.  18:  35.  Respecting  the  sense  in  which 
this  remark  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood,  see  the  observa- 
tbns  upon  the  fifth  petition. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

Spuutual  Despotism.  Bt  the  Author  of  Natural  His- 
tory OF  Enthusiasm.  New  York :  Leavitt,  Lord  ii  Co. 
1836,  pp.  363. 

By  tb«  EdHtor. 

Thb  attentive  reader  of  the  earhr  history  of  New  England 
will  be  satisfied,  we  think,  that  our  uithers  brought  over  to  this 
country  all  the  light  that  existed  in  Ekidand  on  the  subject  of 
religious  toleration  at  the  begbning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  respect  to  this  point,  the  general  mind  of  Europe 
was  in  darkness.  The  difference  between  the  Jewish  theory 
and  the  Christian  scheme  was  not  apprehended.  By  the 
union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  stato,  the  very 
elements  of  society  had  been  conjtaminated.  The  charac- 
ter of  that  religkm  and  of  the  princes  and  potentates  who 
apheld  it,  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
afflicted  the  church.  It  was  supposed  that  the  interests  of  Zioo 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  protestant  kings  and  governors. 
There  was,  however,  a  faint  dawning  of  light  in  Engknd. 
Gross  instances  of  religious  persecution  seemed  to  require  an 
apok^.  Finally,  it  was  perceived  that  there  were  certaiB 
r^^  of  conscience  on  the  subject  whbh  were  not  to  be  tam- 
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pered  wkb.  The  magistrate  learned  to  tolerate  diffisrent  forms 
of  religious  worship,  if  practised  in  secret,  or  in  families.  Pub- 
lic deviations  from  established  forms  were  still  visited  with  mer- 
ciless  penal  inflictions.  Some  faint  conceptien  was  at  last  at- 
tained of  the  impropriety  of  burning  men  on  account  of  diffiar- 
eoce  of  opinion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  its  impolicy  was 
not  perceived  previously  to  its  unlawfulness.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
certain  individuals  welcomed  the  thought  to  their  souls.  Among 
these  few,  the  puritans  were  foremost.  The  sentiments  of  the 
etcellent  Robinson  of  Ley  den  are  well  known.  Thomas  Wal- 
ley,  a  venerable  minister  of  Barnstable,  uttered  on  a  public  oc^ 
casion  these  memorable  words,  *^  A  well  bounded  toleration 
%$  very  desirable  in  all  Christian  Commonwealths.**  Win- 
throp,  and  the  company  who  came  with  him,  cherished  feelings 
of  the  most  unaffected  good-will  towards  the  established  churdi 
as  well  as  towards  different  sects  of  dissenters.  The  venera- 
ble governor  on  h*is  dying  bed,  lamented  that  he  had  ever  been 
drawn  into  measures  which  his  better  nature  abhorred.  The 
colony  of  Plymouth,  during  the  whole  of  its  separate  existence, 
maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a  liberal  policy. 
.  Another  fact  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  early  New  England 
history  is,  that  religious  toleration  was  understood  and  practised 
to  a  greater  extent  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  than  it  was 
ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  influence  of  Endicot  and 
of  some  others  at  Salem  was  unfortunate.  A  few  of  the  influ- 
ential clergymen  were  not  a  litde  tinged  with  an  intolerant  spir- 
it, and  urged  measures  which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with 
freedom  of  opinion.  But  a  principal  cause  of  the  unhappy  in- 
crease of  jeidousy  and  of  ill-will  was  the  strange  perverseness 
and  fanaticism  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  quakers,  and  others,  who 
were  deemed  schismatics.  They  evidently  longed  for  the  hoo- 
ors  of  imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  Many  of  the  deeds  which 
they  perpetrated,  were  an  insult  to  the  courts  and  to  the  coun- 
try. It  was  very  unwise  and  unjustifiable  for  the  magis- 
trates to  proceed,  as  they  did,  against  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  community.  A  patient  and  Christian  forbearance 
was  the  only  efiectual  remedy.  These  fevers  in  the  social  sys-> 
tem  must  run  their  round.  A  violent  check  frequendy  causes 
them  to  break  out  with  greater  vu'ulence.  Those,  who  disap- 
prove of  excesses  of  religious  zeal,  must  be  carefiil  lest  they  be 
driven  to  another  extreme.  Determbed  oppositicHi  to  a  wild 
measure  may  end  in  persecution,  or,  at  least,  in  the  belief  of 
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HBtenable  doctrines.  This  was  the  case  with  our  fathers. 
Goaded  by.  the  intrnsion  of  men  of  other  sentiments,  not  a  few 
of  th^m,  fractious  religionists,  who  were  determined  to  vex, 
where  they  could  not  subvert,  die  pilgrims  resorted  to  severe 
eoactments,  which  not  only  did  not  arrest  the  evil,  but  which 
were  the  source  of  great  and  permanent  injuries  to  the  Com* 
monwealth.  Such,  however,  is  human  nature  in  its  best  estate. 
In  times  of  great  excitement,  truths  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
eace  of  ages,  are  slighted  or  forgotten. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  there  was  a  real  connection  be- 
twe^i  the  church  and  the  State  in  Massachusetts,  for,  at  least, 
mxty  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Religious  profession 
was  the  only  passport  to  political  honor,  i^lesiastical  crimes 
were  obnoxious  to  civil  penalties.  The  stern  theocracv  of  an- 
cient Israel  was  revived  in  Boston.  John  Cotton  was  the  chief 
priest  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness.  John  Winthrop  was  the 
Moses  of  the  new  world.  No  church  could  be  gathered  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  magistrates.  A  minister,  preaching 
to  a  church  collected  in  any  other  manner,  was  liable  to  a  civu 
penal^. '  All,  who  were  physically  able,  were  required  to  at*- 
tend  on  the  authorized  public  worship.  The  first  laws  deprived 
excommunicated  persons,  and  a  whole  church  separated  from 
the  others,  of  all  civil  privileges.  Sjmods  were  called  by  order 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  results  were  commended  by  1^ 
gslative  authority  to  the  people,  and  ordered  to  be  observed. 
Breaches  of  the  first  three  commandments,  as  well  as  of  the 
others,  were  indictable  oflfences. 

There  was  notwithstanding,  a  radical  difference  in  the  form 
of  the  connection  between  the  State  and  the  churches  here 
and  between  the  State  and  the  church  in  the  mother  country. 
Here  there  were  many  churches  neariy  independent  of  each 
other ;  there  the  church  was  one  body.  Here  the  churches 
dected  their  own  pastors,  with  the  exception  of  an  extreme- 
ly rare  intervention  of  the  civil  powers ;  Uiere  clergymen  were 
imposed  by  the  civil  government  or  by  patrons.  Here  the 
political  authority  never  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  on 
■utters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  always  caUed,  for  diat 
purpose,  the  representatives  of  the  churches  freely  chosen; 
there  they  were  determined  qltimately  by  the  civil  power. 
Here  an  unpopular  magistrate  could  be  displaced  at  an  annual 
deetion ;  there,  in  such  cases,  there  was  no  redress.* 

*  See  Dr.  Wisner's  History  of  the  Old  South  Cburcb,  Boston,  p.  70. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  27 
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During  the  period  in  question  it  is  obvious  that  pietjr  atad  mo* 
ralitj  were  in  a  flourishing  state.  A  great  majority  of  the  first 
emigrants  were  persons  of  noted  piety.  As  communities,  they 
,  were  pervaded  by  a  religious  influence.  Men  dwelt  together 
in  peace,  in  the  fear  of  Gbd,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Saviour. 
Relying  wholly  on  a  gratuitous  salvation,  they  yet  maintained 
all  the  stern  dignity  of  the  law  of  Grod,  and  were  punctilious 
almost  in  the  observance  of  the  lesser  matters  of  duty.  They 
understood  and  proclaimed  the  truths  of  redemption  with  - 
singular  fnbess,  solemnity,  and  earnestness.  Oi  the  tran- 
scendant  importance  of  personal  religion,  no  men  had  clearer 
views.  They  consulted  in  a  remarkable  degree  ibr  the  inter- 
ests of  posterity, — living  for  future  ages  and  for  the  huroao 
race.  Possessing  but  few  books,  they  thoroughly  read  and  di- 
gested the  one  great  and  inestimable  treasure — the  Bible.  For 
talent,  scholarship,  and  good  sense,  some  of  the  puritan  minis- 
ters were  not  inferior  to  any  men  of  their  profession  livkig  at 
that  time.  With  a  few  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  Plymonth 
colony,  the  clergy  received  an  adequate  maintenance.  Their 
persons  were  regarded  with  a  respect  bordering  on  reverence, 
and  their  instructions  were  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  at- 
tention. Upon  an  average,  there  was  probably  about  one  min- 
ister to  every  ninety  famifies  or  to  four  hundred  and  flfty  souls. 
In  some  of  the  new  plantations,  twenty  or  thirty  families  sup- 
ported a  minister,  and  commonly  there  were  not  more  than  for- 
ty families  when  they  invited  and  settled  a  pastor.  In  1650> 
twenty  churches  had  been  gathered  in  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  1670,  in  Massachusetts  including  Plymouth,  there 
were  about  fifty-five  churches.  Estimating  each  church  to  coor- 
tain,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members^  the  com* 
municants  would  amount  to  more  than  eight  thousand.     The 

K^pulation  of  the  colony  was  probably  about  forty>five  thousand, 
ot  far  from  one  half  of  those,  who  were  of  suitable  age,  were 
communicants.  Emigrants  from  the  other  colonies  and  from 
foreign  countries,  who  had  begun  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  colony,  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  non-communicants. 
From  1650  to  1680  the  glory  of  the  primitive  piety  began  to 
grow  dim.  The  language  of  congratulation  and  thankfulness 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  lamentation  and  foreboding. 

It  is  now  important  to  ascertain  the  principal  causes  of  this 
flourishing  state  of  piety.  It  will  be  proved,  we  think,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  sought  mably  in  the  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  State. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Boston  has  been  furnished  from  its 
settlement  with  a  ministry  on  the  voluntary  plan.  Perhaps  no 
city  in  the  world  has  been  more  fully  supplied  with  religious 
instruction.  Meeting-houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  sala- 
ries of  ministers  paid  from  self-imposed  contributions  or  sub- 
flcriptions.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  made,  as  we  are  aware, 
by  the  inhabitants  ot  this  city. 

The  personal  character  of  the  first  settlers  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  destiny  of  New  England,  especially  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  emigrants  were  amone 
the  best  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  The  labors  and 
example  of  a  few  men  like  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winthrop,  Cot- 
ton, Higginson,  Shepard,  and  others,  moulded  the  very  elements 
of  society.  Such  men  being  at  the  head  of  Church  and  State, 
the  colonies  inevitably  became  religious  commonwealths.  Had 
there  been  no  connection  between  religion  and  the  State,  such 
men  must  have  exerted  a  commanding  influence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  settlement  were  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  piety.  The  voyages  of  the  emigrants  were  conduct- 
ed essentially  as  religious  expeditions.  Remarkable  deliver- 
ances were  often  experienced.  A  solemn  and  inward  sense  of 
a  protecting  providence  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  fa- 
thers. When  they  landed  on  these  shores,  the  loneliness  which 
they  felt,  the  longing  for  the  "  loved  and  left  behind,"  to  which 
some  of  them  were  not  strangers,  the  landing  on  an  unknown 
continent  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  the  artificial  and  the 
real  terrors  of  savage  life  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the 
threatened  withdrawment  of  chartered  rights  by  the  parent  gov- 
ernment— all  these  things  tended  to  develope  a  solemn  and  pe- 
culiar piety.  Like  the  outcast  primitive  Christians,  the  sense 
of  danger  made  them  cling  to  their  own  families,  and  churches, 
and  God.  Fraternal  afifection  could  not  but  abound.  The 
planting  of  new  colonies  of  religious  people,  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  growth  of  piety  and  morality  amone  its 
members.  The  primitive  Christians,  perhaps,  exhibited  a  kind 
of  PJI^ty ,  which  wUl  never  prevail  again  to  an  equal  extent. 

The  early  establishment  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  was  favorable  in  its  effect  on  piety. 
This  attention  to  learning  did  not,  however,  flow  from,  nor  was 
it  dependent  upon,  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  grew  out 
of  the  enlarged  views  of  the  settlers,  and  would,  probably,  have 
existed  had  the  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  support 
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of  rdigioo  been  aiiiiilar  to  those  of  Roger  WilUams.  The  in- 
fltience  of  the  college  and  of  the  schools,  organized  aa  they  were 
by  pious  men^  and  pervaded  by  a  religious  influence,  was  no  in- 
considerable cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  piety.  Why  did 
not  the  colony  of  Virginia  establish  free  schoob  ?  Why  wait 
nearly  a  century  before  she  erected  a  college?  Religion  was 
established  by  law.  A  rigorous  system  of  churcb-govemment 
waS|  for  many  years,  enforced.  Such,  in  our  opinion,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  gave  to  Massachusetts  her  high  charac- 
ter for  piety.  Thejr  existed  m  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
in  the  enterprize  of  colonizing  the  new  world,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  actors.*  At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Mrtially  good  results  did  proceed  from  the  union  m  question. 
The  ministers  of  religion  were  clothed  with  authority  and  res- 
pect Immorality  was  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
T^iere  were  mdividuals  then,  as  there  are  now,  whom,  as  it 
would  seem,  moral  influence  cannot  reach.  The^  must  be  for- 
cibly restrained,  or  be  expelled  from  the  community.  The  so- 
lemn services  of  a  religion  authorized  by  law  produced  an  out- 
ward decency  and  respect,  favorable  to  virtue,  which  would  not 
have  b^n  otherwise  attained.  Nevertheless,  these  eflfects  were 
partial  and  temporary.  The  evils  produced  by  the  system  have 
come  down  through  two  centuries,  and  exist  in  mouniful  prom- 
inence at  the  present  time. 

It  may  seem  to  us  unaccountable  that  the  pilgrims  should 
have  fallen  into  the  veiy  mbtakes  from  which  they  had  escaped 
in  England.  After  they  had  felt  the  effects  of  persecution*  why 
should  they,  m  their  turn,  take  up  the  rod?f  They  had  caught 
glimpses  of  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  but  their 
minds  were  shackled  by  their  own  inconsistent  acts.  How, 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  human 
nature,  could  they  have  hoped  to  preserve  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth ?  A  new  continent  was  opening  to  the  enterprise  of 
mankind.  Would  not  men  of  all  conditions  come  over  the 
ocean,  and  obtrude  into  the  holy  places  which  might  here  be 

*  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  diviDe  influence  which  was  bestow- 
ed, as  it  might  be  claimed  both  as  a  consequence  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  as  given  in  despite  of  that  union. 

t  The  plea  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  tfate  pilgrims  inflicted  eirU 
penahies  only  on  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  They  did  not  al- 
ways discriminate  between  a  bad  act  and  a  bad  opinion. 
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fenced  off  in  the  wilderness?  The  charters,  in  many  cases 
contradict(»7  to  each  other,  could  not  exclude  undesirable  emi« 
grants.  And  was  it  probable,  from  any  previous  experience 
Uiat  their  own  immediate  posteri^  would  persevere  in  the  path 
of  virtue  ?  The  idea,  however,  of  a  perfect,  permanent,  Chris- 
tian commonwealth  was  before  their  minds,  and  it  filled  the 
whole  range  of  vision.  Thev  fell  into  an  error  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  now  exhibited.  They  gave  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  rather  to  its  less  spiritual 
portions.  Great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  applicable  to  all 
people,  and  to  all  ages,  are  certainly  found  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  these  principles  our  fathers  did  not  clearly  perceive,  or  else 
confounded  them  with  particular  and  local  precepts.  Such  a 
consequence  might  have  been  expected  firom  their  poHtieo'^reli- 
gious  views. 

The  fatal  mistake  of  our  fathers  ts  seen,  most  conspicuoushr 
in  the  adoption  of  the  measures  for  lowering  the  terms  of  church 
membership.  A  large  and  strong  party  was  gradually  formed, 
who  were  m  favor  of  admiting  all  persons  of  regular  life  to  the 
full  communion  of  the  churches,  upon  their  making  a  profession 
of  religion,  and  who  also  advocated  the  plan  of  treating  all 
baptized  persons  as  members  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  later 
emigrants,  and  the  children  of  the  first  settlers,  wished  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  dvU  honor$  and  prio%Uge$  of  church 
membership,  without  complying  with  the  ri^  terms  of  the  con- 
gregational communion,  viz.  satisfactory  evidence  of  regenera- 
tion. A  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  and  the  churches  in 
general,  zeak)usly  opposed  all  mnovadons,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  primitive  puritv  ofreUgion.  In  1657,  the 
halfway  covenant  ^  as  it  was  called,  was  adopted  by  a  synod 
held  at  Boston.  The  measure  was  viewed  as  alarmbg  innova- 
tbn,  and  was  assailed  with  powerful  oppositbn,  particularly 
in  Connecticut.  At  length  in  Massachusetts,  it  became  a  very 
general  practice.  The  churches  opened  their  doors  to  men,  vrtio 
merely  assented,  in  general  terms,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  church  thus  became  the  passport  to 
dnl  honors.  Worldly  men  hung  on  its  bosom  like  a  lx>dy  of 
death.  Efforts  for  discipline,  for  the  reformation  of  morals, 
for  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion  were  constandy  oppo- 
sed and  prevented. 

Thus  the  law  of  1630,  providing  that  ^'  none  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  were 
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ehurcb  members,''  was  the  source  of  a  long  catalogue  of  mis- 
chiefs. During  the  sixty  years  of  its  continuatioD,  it  was  a  strong 
tmnptation  to  h3rpocrisy.  Men,  excluded  from  all  civil  offices 
and  from  having  any  voice  in  elections,  and  yet  subject  to  tax- 
ation and  the  various  burdens  of  public  service,  must  have 
been  strongly  solicited  to  sacrifice  conscience  to  worldly  gain* 
The  whole  eighteenth  century  bears  witness  to  the  deplorable 
edbcts  of  this  law.  The  early  part  of  this  period  was  one  of 
deplorable  spiritual  apathy.     The  revivals  of  religion,  which 

[gladdened  the  years  from  1735  to  1760,  were  vilified,  ma- 
iened,  or  corrupted,  very  much  as  a  consequence  of  the  state 
of  things  which  grew  out  of  the  early  union  of  church  and  the 
government  in  Massachusetts.  There  has  been  a  wide  and 
fundamental  departure  fix>m  the  doctrines  embraced  by  the  pu- 
ritans,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  other  causes  in  part,  but  to  be  at- 
tributed, particularly,  to  the  removal  of  the  barrier  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  first  attempted  by  the  synod  of  1657. 

The  last  manifestation  of  evil  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  b  the  edtire  prostration  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  churches  by 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  sailing  away  from  the  whirlpool  we  have  fallen  upon  the  rocks. 
The  church  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  civil  honor, 
is  cast  out  of  her  legitimate  privileges.  She  who  was  a  princess 
atteth  solitary.  It  was  a  result,  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. When  once  we  begin  to  act  on  false  principles  we  cannot 
measure  the  extent  of  mischief  into  which  we  mapr  run.  The 
relations  of  a  church  to  the  world  may  be  clearly  mferred  fix>m 
the  New  Testament.  Inevitable  difficulty  will  follow  all  at- 
tempts to  compromit  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God  and  of 
reason  m  relation  to  this  matter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  state  of  religion  in  this 
commonwealth  since  it  was  relieved  from  political  patronage* 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  theory  remains.  Jews  and  gen- 
tiles, catholics  and  protestants  are  all  on  a  level  under  our  gov- 
ernment. A  great  majority  of  the  members  of  our  successive 
legislatures  are  not  connected  with  the  churches  of  uiy  denom- 
mation.  A  morbid  feeling  implying  the  possibili^  of  the  as- 
cendency of  a  sect  or  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  some- 
times breaks  out  in  our  legislative  chambers  with  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity. Laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the 
punidunent  of  profaneness,  blasphemy,  dnmkmmess,  and  of  many 
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other  moral  ofiences,  if  thejr  exist,  are  suffered  to  sleep  on  our 
statute  books,  in  undisturbed  setouritj.  No  person  is  required 
to  connect  himself  with  any  parish  or  religious  society  whatever, 
nor  to  contribute  in  any  way  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worship 
of  God.  The  churches  have  no  separate  existence  in  law. 
Their  rights  are  the  rights  of  the  parishes,  and  nothing  more. 
This  state  of  things  has  existed  substantially  for  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years.  The  law  of  1824,  the  eleventh  article  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  and  the  act  of  1834,  have  only  con- 
firmed and  secured  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1811.* 

We  now  come  to  the  important  inquiry,  What  is  the  actual 
state  of  religion  in  Massachusetts  i^t  the  present  time,  or  since 
the  laws  were  repealed  which  in  an  important  sense,  connec- 
ted church  and  State  ? 

We  contend  that  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  in  which  to  try 
the  experiment.  Boston  has  been  put  to  the  test  for  two  hun- 
dred years ;  the  remainder  of  the  State  for  twenty  five  or  thirty 
years,  and  other  portions  of  New  England  for  longer  or  short- 
er periods.  Many  of  the  alleged  evils  of  the  voluntary  system 
are  such  that  they  would  have  developed  themselves  at  once. 
The  first  years  of  the  change  would  be  most  disastrous.  But 
none  of  the  predicted  mischiefs — ^predicted  as  of  immediate 
and  rapid  growth — have  come  upon  us. 

On  the  whole,  for  thirty  years,  there  has  been  no  relaxation 
in  the  laws  of  outward  morali^.  We  freely  acknowledge,  that  in 
certain  respects,  a  deterioration  may  be  pointed  out.  There 
may  be  an  increased  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  a  more 
open  desecration  of  Lord^s  day.  Vice  in  our<^ities,  in  certam 
forms,  may  have  become  more  flagrant.  In  some  respects,  the 
majesty  of  law  may  be  obscured,  and  a  disposition  cherished  m 
extraordinary  cases  to  execute  justice  in  a  summary  and  irregular 
manner.  Tnere  is,  doubtless,  a  perturbed  and  restless  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  on  many  subjects  of  morals,  politics, 
religious  doctrines,  etc.  The  most  sacred  relations  are  not  al- 
ways spared.  The  cry  b  sometimes  heard  for  the  equalization 
of  rights,  or  the  republicanism  of  churches,  and  the  abolitipn  of 
all  distinctions.     Nevertheless,  the  community  is  sound  at  the 

•  The  whole  of  the  18th  century,  or  more  property  the  years  fitmJ 
1680  to  1811,  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  transUwn.  Exclusive, 
legal  Congregationalism  did  not  exist,  though  protestantism  was  sop* 
ported  by  law. 
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oore.  The  ^at  bodjr  of  the  people  of  New  England  are  to 
finnljr  attached  to  law,  and  order,  as  their  ancestors  were  in 
1640.  The  great  excitement  of  the  time,  so  far  as  it  is  indica- 
tive of  eril,  is  on  the  surface  of  society,  or  confined  to  detached 
pCMTtions  of  the  people.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  on  our  soil  are  sound  and  trust-worthy*  The  bustle  and 
the  uproar  are  deceptive.  The  periodical  press  is  not  a  sure 
index  of  the  condition,  even  of  the  larse  towns  and  cities,  much 
less  of  the  countless  country  villages.  While  a  single  city  seems 
to  be  on  the  borders  of  a  volcanic  excitement,  hundreds  of  quiet 
rural  towns  hardly  perceive  the  distant  murmurs. 

The  great  principles  of  protestant  reli^ous  liberty  were  never 
wore  ttu^rougbly  understood  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
recent  occurrence  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  certain  re- 
spects much  to  be  deplored,  has  demonstrated,  as  with  a  voice 
of  thunder,  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diurcb 
can  never  gain  a  footing  among  the  original  English  populatiod 
of  New  England.  The  abhorrence  of  papacy  has  become  an 
instinct  alm^t — a  part  of  our  personal  identity.  It  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  bigotted  attachment  to  the  partial  evils,  as  well  as  to 
the  advantages  of  protestantism,  which  may  have  characterized 
some  of  tfaie  reformed  churches.  The  opposition  to  papacy  is 
increasingly  intelligent  as  well  as  decisive.  No  disposition  ex- 
ists extensively  in  the  conununity  to  debar  the  Catholic  finom 
any  of  his  natural  or  civil  privileges. 

In  more  than  one  respect,  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  preceding  period 
in  our  history.  Temperance  Societies,  which  are  exclusively 
vciuntary  associations,  have  not  only  accomplished  their  own 
specific  work,  but  have  raised  up  the  standard  of  morals  gener- 
ally, given  a  healthier  tone  to  public  sentiment,  quickened  the 
individual  conscience,  and  made  the  work  of  further  reforma- 
tion fisur  less  embarrassing.  This  reformation,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  managed  with  remarkable  wisdom.  It  has  been  based 
upon  great  principles,  which  are  of  equal  application  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  cases.  Such  motives  have  been  addressed  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  men  as  would  bear  the  test  of  the 
severest  investigation.  Hence,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this 
re&Nrmation  is  to  bring  about  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a 
course^  in  all  things,  as  will  give  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to 
the  body,  clearness  and  power  to  the  mind,  and  purity  to  the 
heart.    This  great  reformation,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  genu- 
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ioe  product  of  a  yokmtary  associatkm,  and  bad  its  origin  io 

MAMaCHUSBTTS. 

TIms  commonweakh  is  comparativelj  well  supplied  with  th« 
preactuBg  of  the  gospel.  There  are  witbia  our  limits  at  the 
present  time,  of  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  denominations,  about  850  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
the  same  number  of  organized  churches,  and  at  least  110,000 
meaibers  of  churches.  Of  these  numbers,  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists  have  320  ministers,  360  churches,  and  60,000 
communicants.  Allowing  that  the  State  has  at  the  present 
moment,  650,000  inhabitants,  there  is  one  minister  from  these 
foar  denominations,  not  including  several  smaller  sects,  for  every 
760  souls.  Supposing  that  a  small  portion  of  the  clergymen 
are  but  ill  qualified  for  their  duties,  yet  one  clergyman  of  at 
least  respecuble  attainments  will  remain  for  every  1000  souls. 
We  deubt  whether  the  same  thing  can  be  asserted  of  any  equal 
popuhtdon,  living  on  any  single  undivided  territory,  in  any  coun^ 
try  where  religioo  is  supported  by  law.  We  are  aware,  that 
such  substantially,  has  always  been  the  condition  of  things  in 
Massachusetts.  What  we  are  concerned  now  to  assert  is,  that 
there  has  been  no  deterioration  since  religion  has  ceased  to  be 
dependent  on  taxauon.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  never  exist- 
ed a  more  resolute  determination,  than  is  now  apparent,  to 
{dant  well  educated  ministers  on  every  destitute  spot,  and  ia 
every  practicable  new  field. 

Again,  under  the  influence  of  voluntary  associations,  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  well  educated.  Our  colleges,  (with  a 
partial  exception  in  relation  to  Harvard  University,)  and  our 
theological  seminaries  are  not  State  establishments.  Three 
of  these  institutions  have  never  received  any  funds  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  one  or  two  of  tlieni  obtained  an  act  of  in- 
corporation with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Yet  all  of  them  are 
well  sustained  both  in  respect  to  funds  and  to  public  patronage 
in  general.  Our  oldest  theological  seminary  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  vigor  of  the  voluntary  principle.  In  these  various 
mstitutions  our  clergymen  are  trained  for  their  work.  We  hasB- 
ard  nothing  in  asserting  that  as  a  body,  the  Congregational 
ministers  have  a  more  thorough  training  than  any  other  equal 
body  of  clergymen  in  the  world.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
English  ministry  acquire  a  much  better  classical  education  than 
can  be  obtained  as  yet  in  this  country.  The  Scottish  students 
may  be  more  skilled  in  ph'dosophy  and  k)gic.  Yet  in  £ngUn4 
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•od  SootlaDd,  the  de6ciency  in  the  means  of  theological iiMtnio- 
tioD  is  notorious.  In  biblical  learning,  and  in  the  peculiar  qual- 
ifications for  pastoral  instruction,  the  New  England  Congrega- 
tional ministry  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  their  brethren  id 
any  other  portion  of  Christendom. 

Furthermore,  the  Congregational  ministers  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  genera],  receive  a  respectable,  if  not  a  munificent,  sup- 
port. There  has  been  no  diminution  of  salaries  since  the  laws 
requiring  the  support  of  the  ministry  were  repealed.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  call  in  question  the  claims  ol  the  ministry  to  a 
competent  maintenance.  Those  claims,  as  grounded  in  natural 
right  and  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Bible,  are  fully  ac- 
knowledged.* 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  want  of  a  pecuniary  maintenance 
is  the  principal  reason  for  the  frequent  removals  of  ministers* 
A  main  cause  'is  the  general  fluctuation  x>f  the  times.  It  also 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  clergymen,  that  a  i^ange  wiH 
increase  tlie  means  of  usefulness — that  new  scenes  will  develope 

*  We  find  the  following  note  in  the  105th  No.  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  **  We  are  assured  by  a  well  known  and  credible 
minister  of  that  country,  [the  United  States]  that '  no  minister  of  any 
protestant  denomination,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  received  a  st^- 
dent  living  ttpo  years  in  succeasion.  Dr.  Payson*8  father,  like  moH 
ministers  of  country  parishes,  derived  the  means  of  supporting  hw 
fiunily  from  a  farm,  which  his  sons  assisted  in  cultivating. ' "  A  mora 
flagrant  misstatement,  we  believe,  was  never  uttered.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  ignorance  manifested  by  the  informant  surpasses 
the  credulity  of  the  reviewer.  We  can  give  the  names  of  at  least  a 
hundred  Congregational  ministers  in  this  State,  now  living,  who  have 
received,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  a  sufficient  salary  without 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  farms  or  merchandize  for  support.  The 
salaries  of  clergymen  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  vary  from  1000 
dollars  to  2500  dollars.  The  more  affluent  parishes  in  the  country 
give,  on  an  average,  about  650  dollars  per  annum.  The  average  of 
the  remainder  may  be  400  dollars.  There  are,  doubtless,  worthy 
ministers  in  this  State,  who  receive  an  altogether  incompetent  suppfirt, 
who  are  compelled  to  resort  to  school-keeping  or  to  manual  lai>or  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustaining  a  family.  But  these  con- 
stitute the  exceptions.  It  is  an  opinion,  which  we  have  not  formed 
without  foundation,  that  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  becoming  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  secure,  as  it  certainly  is  increasing  in 
amount  The  statements  which  we  have  now  made  apply  particu- 
larly to  the  Congregational  ministry,  though  they  are  not  without 
application  to  other  denominations. 
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new  ioteUeotoal  and  inorsl  energies.  This  opinion  is  anqa6»« 
tiooably  erroneous.  The  repose  and  kome-feding  of  an  old 
residence  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  real  growth  of  the  men* 
Cal  and  moral  energy  than  the  excitements  of  a  new  parish* 
The -most  able  and  the  most  useful  ministers,  in  a  m^ority  of 
cases,  have  been  the  fixed  and  contented  occupants  of  a  single 
parish. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  plan  for  the  support  of  religious 
institutions  is  entitled  to  credit  unless  it  bears  fruit  to  the  glory 
of  Grod  and  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Here  we  stand  on  ground 
which  is  perfectly  tenable.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  where  reli* 
gion  has  neyer  been  maintained  by  law,  there  were  given  during 
the  thirty  years  prior  to  1830,  for  objects  of  general  philanthro- 
py, humane  and  religious,  and  in  a  manner,  which  admitted  of 
careful  estimate,  orie  milium  eight  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
dollars.  This  was  given  at  a  time,  when  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars besides  were  annually  paid  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in 
the  city.  In  this  same  period  of  thirty  years,  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  given  voluntarily,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, all  resident  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Within  twenty  years,  the 
three  colleges  of  the  commonwealth  have  received,  mainly  in 
small  sums,  and  as  the  fruit  of  individual  subscriptions,  at  least 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  1834,  the  orthodox  Congre- 
gationalists  of  this  State  contributed  nearly  twenty  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  support  of  home  missions,  about  one  half  of 
which  was  expended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  while  sixty 
six  small  churches  in  the  commonwealth,  shared  in  the  re- 
maining portion.  The  American  Education  Society,  which 
had  its  origin  in  Massachusetts,  and  which  is  entirely  a  voluntary 
association,  has  assisted  in  educating  for  the  Christian  ministry^ 
in  twenty  years,  more  than  2000  men.  Its  receipts  for  the 
year  1834  amount  to  83,000  dollars,  of  which  34,000  dollars 
were  contributed  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  year  ending 
September,  1834,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
received  through  the  channel  of  its  auxiliaries,  88,000  dollars, 
of  which  nearly  30,000  dollars  were  contributed  by  the  ortho- 
dox Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  ratio 
without  doubt,  the  contributions  to  the  Board,  during  the  twenty 
seven  years  since  its  formation,  have  flowed  into  its  treasury. 
This  is  but  a  part  of  the  charitable  deeds  of  the  philanthropic 
and  religious  men  of  Massachusetts  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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eBBtorj.  They  are  sufEcienti  however,  to  show  tint  an  eati^ 
lithed  fiuth  is  not  necessary.  Without  it,  rel^n  loses  none  of 
ks  iigoT  and  expaosiyene^,  none  of  its  sympathy  for  the  fcX' 
lorn  and  destitute  in  our  own  limiuor  on  foreign  shores.  At  no 
time,  has  the  spirit  of  benevolence  been  more  wakeful,  search- 
ing, discriminating,  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  great 
argument  that  an  established  religion  is  needed  to  hold  out  its 
oompassionate  arms  to  the  feeble  and  to  the  needy,  has  here  no 

Csrtmency.  A  well  contrived  system  of  voluntary  supply  has 
ng  been  m  active  operation,  throughout  this  State,  embracing 
in  its  range  not  only  the  Anglo-American  population,  but  the 
swarming  numbers,  who  are  drawn  or  driven  hither  from  the 
lands  of  monarchy  and  of  established  ^religion.  On  the  whole, 
so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  we  regard  the  experiment 
as  decisive.  Evils  will,  doubtless,  attach  to  voluntary  systems 
as  they  wiH  to  all  human  things.  There  is  a  tendency  to  ex- 
treme democracy  which  needs  to  be  guarded  and  balanced  by 
checks.  These  checks  and  safeguards  are  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  value  and  permanence  of  its  fundamental 
doctrines,  in  the  authoritative  establbhment  of  the  Christian 
mnistry,  and  of  a  competent  support  for  that  ministry.  The 
gospel  faithfully  and  fully  received  has  a  striking  tendency  to 
produce  that  comnK)n  sense,  and  those  habits  of  sound  judg- 
ment, which,  prevailing  extensively  in  the  lay  community,*  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  religious  order,  and  one 
of  the  surest  dependencies  for  the  piiopagation  of  the  gospd 
itself. 

While  penning  these  thoughts,  we  received  the  Spiritual  Des- 
potism of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar.  The  ground  taken  by 
uib  vigorous  writer  in  favor  of  church-establishments,  is  not  af- 
logether  unexpected.  In  his  previous  volumes,  there  are  hints, 
obscure  references,  casual  remarks,  which  have  at  length  a  sat- 
isfactory solution.  ^*  Spiritual  Despotism"  is  a  well- wrought 
mad  sturdy  defence  of  the  unbn  of  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal powers.  We  are  not  sorry  at  its  appearance.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  persons  who  cry  out  against  every  attack 
on  the  doctrines  -of  civil  and  of  religious  liberty  as  insincere, 
lieretical,  and  worthy  of  execration.  We  wish  for  m^  damnato- 
ry edict  against  free  discussion — for  no  index  expurgaioriu$  in 
protestant  Christendom.  We  are  de^ous  to  listen  candidly  to 
every  thing  winch  the  advocates  of  high  church  power  may  say 
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in  oppositioii  to  our  own  views,  which  we  beliere  to  be  bottom^ 
ed  oo  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  ou  the  doctrines  of  sound 
comiQon  sense*  Of  siich  an  aotagonist  as  Mr*  Taylor,  no  one 
can  reasooably  complaio*  His  object  m  writing  is,  iinquestioo^ 
ably,  the  highest  welfare  of  tlie  church  of  Christ*  The  defects 
of  the  congregational  system  in  liis  own  country  may  have 
blinded  his  eyes.  The  impetuous  cannonade  which  the  radical 
reformers  have  kept  up  on  the  venerable  institutions  of  England 
might  very  easily  alarm  a  meditative  and  Christian  mind*  The 
friends  of  moderate  and  salutary  changes  in  the  church  and  ia 
the  commonwealth  are,  in  these  days,  put  too  much  on  the  da* 
fensive.  They  are  compelled  to  oppose  violent  and  indiscrimi* 
nate  attacks  on  exbting  institutions,  which  may  be,  in  many  re* 
spects  defective,  and  which  must  ultimately  be  abandoned. 

We  willingly  accord  to  Mr.  Taylor  not  only  honesty  of  mo* 
tive,  but  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  literary  research,  which 
are  altogether  above  the  ordinary  standard.     We  have  read  his 

?revious  publications  with  much  satbfaction  and  advantage, 
'bat  they  have  hem  inordinately  commended  we  have  no  doubt. 
A  portion  of  their  popularity  is  owing  to  their  hitherto  anonym 
mous  character,  and  to  the  vigor  and  con6deDce  of  the  style. 
We  do  not,  however,  deny  the  great  value  of  many  of  his 
thoughts,  nor  their  occasional  originality. 

But  our  object  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  to  aSEsr  a  literary 
criticism,  nor  to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Spiritual  Despotism.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  eitben 
A  few  misceUaneous  observations  is  all  vrhich  we  shall  now  at* 
tempt. 

The  style  is  one  which  we  cannot  praise.  It  is  incurably  Latin. 
On  a  short  page  there  are  sometimes  fifty  long  Roman  words.* 
In  some  cases,  the  selection  is  obviously  unnecessary,  and  not 
in  very  good  taste.  We  refer  to  such  words  as  mundane  and 
pristine.  The  excessive  use  of  sounding  polysyllables  gives 
the  impression,  that  Saxon-English  is  incompetent  to  bear  up 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  author's  thoughts.  We  have  no 
objection  to  Latin  words  used  in  their  proportion.  There  are 
classes  of  ideas  which  can  be  conveyed  by  them  in  a  clearer 
manner  than  by  words  derived  from  any  other  language.    The 

*  An  instance  occurs  in  the  following:  ''It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  perverao  intentions  to  bring  into  conjunction  the  moot  oppo- 
site parties,**  etc.  The  author  has  adopted  what  we  hoped  was  a 
mere  provincialism— ^Jt  it  being  triid,** 
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ear  soon  grows  weary  of  exolushre  Norman,  or  Greek,  or  Ger- 
man* The  best  style  is  not  monosyllabic  exclusively,  as  some 
men  would  seem  to  think ;  neither  like  our  author,  would  we 
choose  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Sallust.  The  mind  and  the 
¥oice  rebel  against  the  custom. 

A  difficulty,  which  we  have  experienced  in  reading  the  vol- 
ume may  be  owing,  but  not  altogether,  to  the  brevity  of  the  dis* 
cussions.  The  book  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mixture  of  facts 
concisely  or  imperfectly  presented,  and  of  argument  professedly 
built  on  those  facts,  but  which  is  not  sufficiently  drawn  out  to 
be  satisfactory.  Assertions  occur  where  we  want  the  proof.  In- 
ferences are  made  when  the  facts  are  not  clear.  We  seem  to 
be  passing  along  the  borders  of  a  forest  at  night-falL  We  can- 
not entirely  reject  the  conoiusion,  neither  can  we  see  precisely 
the  amount  of  the  data.  The  following  remarks  we  quote  as 
an  illustration  :  ^^  The  people  of  the  United  States  exist  in  agi- 
tation and  act  from  momentary  excitement.  The  people  of 
England  are  jealous  of  excitement ;  and  though  susceptible  of 
aeitatlon,  gladly  and  quickly  return  to  a  state  of  rest.  The  love 
of  order  is  as  strong  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  is  the  disre- 
card  of  it  on  the  other."  Now,  these  misstatements  are  the 
foundation  of  some  wide  inferences,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the 
book  were  as  destitute  of  value  as  the  page  from  which  this  ex- 
tract was  taken,  we  should  throw  it  by  in  utter  disgust :  but  Mr. 
Taylor  is  evidently  better  acquainted  with  the  Old  World  than 
be  is  with  the  New.  He  has  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  fa- 
thers more  than  he  has  Dr.  Dwight's  Travels.  He  manifestly 
makes  his  comparison  between  the  two  countries  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  of  the  veracious  English  travellers.  Yet  the  same 
fault,  in  a  less  decree,  runs  through  the  Volume.  The  quotations, 
references,  and  mil  statements  of  facts  are  few  and  compara- 
tively unimportant.  We  are  not  disposed  to  receive  the  dicta 
of  any  man,  on  such  subjects,  however  well  versed  he  may  be 
in  church  history.  It  may  be  said  that  the  limits  of  his  volume 
were  not  compatible  with  greater  detail.  Then,  we  reply,  write 
a  volume  on  each  of  the  sections  contained  in  this.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  will  not  admit  of  the  compactness  of  logic,  nor  of  the 
abbreviations  of  algebra.  The  Christian  world  are  not  ready 
for  a  manual  on  church  and  State  prerogative. 

The  author  has  evidently  taken  his  notions  of  Congregation- 
alism from  certain  defects  which  bebng  to  it  as  known  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  have  no  existence  in  this  country.     '^  It  is  not 
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witbont  amtzeinent,"  he  remarks,  **  that  we  find  a  coogregatioo- 
al  church,  on  the  modern  scheme,  proceeding  in  the  momen- 
tous act  of  creating,  or  of  electing  to  itself  a  pastor  and  teacher, 
without  being  able  to  allege  from  the  New  Testament,  any  law 
or  license  to  that  effect,  or  any  example  of  an  unambiguous  and 
satisfactory  kind."  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  England,  the 
congregational  churches  in  this  country  do  not  create  the  minis- 
try. Men  are  not  permitted  to  preach  the  gospel  without  a 
formal  examination  and  licensure  by  a  body  of  men,  who  are 
exclusively  ministers.  They  are  not  set  apart  to  their  work  nor 
dismissed  from  it  without  the  concurrence  of  a  council  compo- 
sed in  part,  (generally  a  majority)  of  ministers.  The  directions 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  respect  to  the  creation  and  or* 
dination  of  elders  are  universally  regarded  by  the  congregation- 
al churches  in  this  country  as  addressed,  not  to  laymen,  but  to 
the  ministry.  Our  author  then  is  guilty  of  selecting  a  defect  in 
the  congregational  system,  a  defect  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  building  upon  that  an  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Congregationalism.  Certain  other  ill-contrived 
practices  exist  among  the  British  dissenters,  which  are  not 
found  in  this  country,  democratic  and  inflammable  as  Mr.  Tay- 
for  represents  us  to  be. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  as  an  admitted  fact  by  the  author,  and 
by  others  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  system  of  the 
Jews  in  respect  to  the  temporal  maintenance  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  was  enforced  by  legal  enactment — that  failures  to  pay 
the  required  tithe  were  visited  by  fine,  confiscation  of  goods,  im- 
prisonment, or  some  penalty  of  the  sort.  But  where  is  the 
evidence  ?  That  God  expressly  required  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  moral  offence  in  the  people  to  neglect 
that  payment,  no  one  doubts.  But  was  the  tithe  collectible 
legally  ?     We  do  not  affirm  that  it  was  not,  but  where  is  the 

(roof  that  it  was  ?  In  case  of  non-payment,  who  prosecuted  ? 
n  whose  name  were  writs  issued  ?  Were  the  Levites  or  priests 
a  legal  corporation  ?  Or  was  the  magistrate  of  a  particular  city 
or  tribe  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  premises  ?  We  think  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  duty  was  intended  to  be  placed  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  moral  grounds.  Delinquents  would  be  visit- 
ed with  the  tremendous  temporal  judgments  of  the  Most  High. 
Those,  who  promptly  paid  the  required  amount,  were  sure 
diat  their  own  basket  would  be  filled,  through  the  special  bless- 
bg  of  the  great  Proprietor.     Here  we  are  mclined  to  think  the 
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matter  was  left.  If  so,  a  corner-stone  of  the  advocates  of  the 
union  of  church  and  State  is  removed.  One  great  principle^  at 
least,  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  secured  in  favor  of  a  vol* 
nntary  support  of  morality  and  piety.  That  such  is  the  main 
scope  and  intention  of  the  Christian  economy,  we  cannot  for 'a 
moment  doubt.  On  this  subject,  men  are  addressed  as  having 
a  natural  sense  of  justice,  and  feelings  of  compassion  and  good 
win,  as  being  able  to  perceive  by  the  common  principles  of 
honesty  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  understand 
and  feel  that  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  well  being  of 
the  community.     On  tlie  voluntary  plan,  all  which  is  noble -and 

Snerous  in  the  heart  of  man  is  addressed,  and  the  most  power* 
I  motives  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  ministry  itself,  as  into  its 
hands,  and  not  into  that  of  the  law,  are  entrusted  destinies  the 
moat  predous  for  time  and  eternity. 


ARTICLE   VII. 
The  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Bj  tiM  Editor. 

We  are  not  amon^  those  who  are  ready  to  denounce  the  col- 
leges and  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in  our  land.  Imperfect 
as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  both  in  the  means  and  plans 
of  education,  we  still  think  them  worthy  of  protection  and  sup- 
port. The  indirect  in6uences,  which  flow  from  them,  are  of 
great  importance.  These  institutions  stand  up  in  the  midst  of 
our  large  towns  and  country  villages,  as  intellectual  bulwarks 
against  the  progress  of  commercial  speculation  and  of  mere 
pecuniary  interests,  and  of  an  untoward  political  excitement. 
Thev  are  enduring  memorials  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  importance  of  its  cultivation.  Almost  every 
other  thing  is  changing.  Inferior  schookof  various  kinds  arise, 
and  after  a  feverish  existence,  disappear.  Forms  of  govern-* 
ment  seem  to  have  as  feeble  a  hold  on  life  as  tlie  persons  who 
administer  them.  Society,  literature,  some  of  the  sciences,  are 
Marly  as  evanescent  as  the  Cushions  of  a  luzurious  mecrcqpolis. 
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But  Bo1(^a  and  Oxford  remain.  They  have  withstood  the 
vicissitudes  of  half  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Some 
collegiate  institutions  may  be  swept  away  by  the  caprice  of 
despotism.  Others  decline  and  disappear  from  the  ill  judg- 
ment of  their  projectors,  or  from  the  parsimony  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  live  and 
flourish  through  successive  centuries.  This,  we  think,  is  proof 
enough  that  they  are  wanted.  The  need  for  them  exists  in  the 
mture  of  man  and  in  the  structure  of  society.  A  population 
supplied  merely  with  common  schools,  if  that  were  possible 
without  the  higher  seminaries,  could  not  exist  as  a  civilized 
population  for  Sny  great  length  of  time.  The  utmost  com- 
pleteness and  the  universal  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
dements  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  of  the  vernacular  gram- 
mar, are  not  of  themselves  sufficient.  The  tendency  of  soci- 
ety, in  such  circumstances,  would  be  unavoidably  retrograde. 
Primary  education  requires  the  countenance  of  men  of  liberal 
attainments  and  of  comprehensive  understanding,  who  can  judge 
of  the  relations  of  various  parts  of  the  intellectual  system,  and 
who,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  can  apply  the 
|Mx>per  remedies  to  existing  defects  in  any  part  of  the  compli- 
cated organization  of  society.  Our  best  school  books  are  made, 
and  always  have  been  made,  by  the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 
The  most  useful  and  practical  treatises  on  the  elements  of 
various  sciences,  have  come  from  the  same  source.  The  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  on  Logic  and  on  the  Nature  of  the  human 
Soal,  prepared  the  best  hymns  for  children  which  have  ever 
appeared.  We  do  not  deny  to  self-taught  men,  a  large  share 
of  shrewdness,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  usefulness.  There 
ar6,  however,  in  their  character  and  labors  obvious  de6ciencies. 
Tbey  push  their  favorite  notions  to  an  extreme,  pay  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  a  particular  science  or  mental  faculty, 
and  inculcate  a  similar  course,  and  infuse  a  like  spirit,  wherever 
their  'mOuence  extends.  A  liberally  educated  man  is,  in  the 
best  sense,  ^practical  man.  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  a  college-course  of  study  is  the  symmetry  which  \t  gives  to 
the  character  and  faculties.  The  general  style  of  thinking  in 
our  public  institutions  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  this 
character.  As  a  general  thing,  prejudice  or  partiality  in  respect" 
to  a  particular  branch  of  human  learning,  is  discountenanced. 
The  knowledge  which  is  acauired  may  be  very  slight,  but  it  is 
symmetrical.  Hence  the  oest  eSbcts  are  produced  on  the 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  29 
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judgmeDt  and  general  character.  Just  such  an  iofluenee  is 
exerted  by  the  ample  course  of  study,  by  the  collision  of  ipinds, 
by  the  close  contact  of  a  great  number  of  young  men  of  di- 
verse original  and  acquired  powers,  as  to  fit  them  to  be  efficient 
practical  men  for  the  various  pursuiu  of  life. 

Enlarge  then,  we  say,  indefinitely,  the  number  of  educated 
men.  No  matter  how  great  the  amount  of  cultivated  talent 
The  more  profound  and  extensive  all  intellectual  inquiries  are, 
the  more  auspicious  is  the  prospect  before  our  country.  It  is^ 
not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  permanent  character  and  great  value  of 
our  collegiate  institutions,  in  order  to  guard  ourselves  .from  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  in  the  remarks  which  follow. 

1.  The  whole  community  should  be  made  to  take  a  thoroueh 
and  heartfelt  interest  in  our  colleges.  Without  a  cordial  attach- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  people,  these  institutions  must  languish, 
or  at  least,  fail  of  producing  their  best  results.  They  i£oi|Id 
not  be  regarded  as  designed  for  the  upper  classes.  They  are 
not  aristocratical  seminaries,  but  emphatically  the  institutions  of 
lhe>  people ;  not  of  the  middling  classes  solely,  but  of  the  mdi- 
gent  and  unenlightened.  There  are  two  thousand  men  now  in 
our  literary  institutions,  who  are  dependent  for  pecuniary  sup- 
port on  personal  exertion  or  charitable  aid.  We  repeat  it,  aU 
our  colleges  are  emphaticallv  institutions  for  poor  men.  How 
becoming  is  it,  then,  that  the  poor  and  the  middling  classes 
should  fed  a  fraternal  sympathy  in  their  own  institutions.  With 
what  vigilant  care  should  they  watch  over  their  best  interests. 
How  ready  should  they  be  to  extend  to  them,  in  times  of  need, 
t  helping  band.  With  what  cautious  deliberation  should  they 
hearken  to  ill  reports  concerning  them.  With  what  promptitude 
should  they  rally  to  the  support  of  the  government  of  these 
institutions  in  the  maintenance  of  wholesome  discipline  and 
order.  Colleges  cannot  advance  independendy  of  the  coomiu- 
nities  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are  the  foster- 
children  of  those  communities.  The  men  of  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  of  New  Haven,  ministered  to  the  needs  of 
Harvard  CoUe^e  in  its  mfant  days.  All  the  colonists  felt  that  it 
was  Aeir  institution.  In  no  one  thbg  did  thev  manifest  more 
of  the  wisdom,  we  had  almost  said,  of  prophets.  The  rkh 
threw  in  of  their  abundance,  the  poor  of  their  mites,  and  all  of 
their  Payers  and  of  their  hearty  good  will. 

S.  The  course  of  study  preparatory  (or  admission  to  our  cd- 
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leges  needs  to  be  ^greatly  extended  and  perfected.  Many  of 
our  collegiate  institutions  are  no  better  than  academies  or  gram- 
mar schools.  The  time  of  the  instructors  is  taken  up  in  giving 
the  merest  elements  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  or  in 
laboriously  plodding  over  ground  which  ought  to  have  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  before.  The  lessons  in  Horace  and  He- 
rodotus are  recited  with  pain  and  reluctance.  No  relish  for  their 
numberless  beauties  is  feh.  The  grandeur  of  the  sentiment, 
the  music  of  the  style,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition 
are  things  unknown.  By  the  help  of  translations,  notes,  and 
lexicons,  a  tolerable  lesson  for  the  recitation-room  may  be  ac- 
quired, but  the  great  purposes  of  study  are  lost  The  patience 
of  instructor  and  ptipU  is  exhausted,  and  that  is  all.  The  judg- 
ment is  not  formed ;  a  philosophical  memory  is  not  attained ; 
the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  are  not  refined.  A  foun- 
dation is  thus  laid  for  permanent  dbgust  with  the  classics,  and 
for  effi>rt8,  it  may  be,  subsequently,  to  discard  their  use.  These 
remarks  are  not  applicable  to  all  the  members  of  our  colleges 
by  any  means.  There  is  a  con»derable  class  who  make  every 
study,  to  which  they  attend,  their  own.  Their  minds  are  not 
satisfied  with  superficial  attainments.  Though,  in  some  instan- 
ces, admitted  to  college  with  imperfect  mental  preparation,  yet  by 
their  industry  and  intellectual  vigor,  they  overcome  all  obstacles. 
Nevertheless,  the  other  class,  which  we  have  described,  is  large. 
All  our  graduates,  and  all  our  college  mstructors  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  time  which  is  employed,  or  rather 
wasted^  in  the  professed  study  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  forms  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  entire  course.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  lies 
back  in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  true  that  a  particular 
college  might  demand  a  more  ample  and  thorough  training  in 
the  candidates  for  admission.  But  the  difficulty  would  not  be 
corrected  in  this  way.  Other  colleges,  and  such  colleges  will 
always  exist,  would  open  the  dodt  to  all  applicants,  whatever 
might  be  the  s^le  of  their  acquisitions.  Of  course,  the  institu- 
tion which  should  be  most  rigid  in  its  demands,  would  be  left 
nearly  destitute  of  students  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  most  of 
our  colleges  is  dependent  on  the  tuition-money  which  is  received. 
We  believe  that  the  most  eflbctual  means  to  reach  the  evil  will 
be  for  our  academies  and  grammar  schools  to  insist  on  a  much 
more  adequate  and  comprehensive  course  of  preparatory  educa- 
tion.  Let  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  be  mastered.   Let  the 
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proper  Greek  and  Latin  authors  be  read  through  and  frequeot*- 
ly  reviewed.  Let  the  accents,  metres  and  all  the  accompaui* 
ments  of  the  poetry  be  investigated  and  understood.  At  the 
same  timet  tbe  young  student  sliould  become  well  acquainted 
with  elementary  geography,  arithmetic,  with  the  6rst  part  of  al- 
gebra, with  the  structure  of  the  English  language  and  with  the 
prfu^tice  of  composition ;  not  neglecting  to  acquire  correct  hab- 
its of  penmanship  and  all  those  lighter  graces  and  ornaments  of 
a  gentleman  in  respect  to  which  sopie  eminent  scholars  are 
scandalously  deficient.  Such  a  preparatory  discipline  would 
require  four  years  of  diligent  discipline — a  term  not  by  any  means 
too  long  for  the  proper  mastery  of  the  studies  in  question,  and 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  suitable  age  for  entrance  oo 
collegiate  studies.  A  young  man  has  not,  ordinarily,  at  eight- 
een years  of  age,  more  maturity  of  mind  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  grapple  with  the  severe  studies  of  college. 

We  are  confident  that  if  six  or  eight  academies  or  gramnMur^ 
schools  should  institute  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  they  would  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  receive 
an  adequate  patronage.  They  can  introduce  changes  of  this 
sort  with  much  more  facility  than  a  college  can  alter  its  sche- 
dule of  requisitions.  All  men  of  sound  sense,  whether  educat- 
ed at  college  or  not,  would  decidedly  prefer  a  grammar-school 
of  the  kind  in  question  as  a  place  for  the  education  of  their  sons, 
to  the  ordinary  preparatory  schools  of  the  present  time.  If  a 
limited  number  of  these  schools  could  be  induced  to  lengthea 
and  perfect  their  plan  of  study,  we  should  anticipate  the  most 
decided  and  advantageous  results.  The  colleges  would  in- 
stantly feel  the  change.  The  duties  of  the  professors  would 
then  consist  in  teaching  the  higher  principles  of  mathematics, 
in  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classical  writers, 
the  logical  connection  of  those  thoughts,  and  the  forms  of  beau* 
ty  and  grace  with  which  they  are  clothed.  In  a  word,  the  su- 
perstructure would  be  built  on  the  solid  foundation  laid  in  the 
preparatory  course.  Our  professional  seminaries  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  would  immediately  take  higher  ground.  More 
thoroughly  educated,  and  consequently  onore  useful  and  practical 
men  vi^uld  soon  fill  all  the  professions,  and  our  national  charac- 
ter for  sound  and  liberal  scholarship  be  greatly  elevated. 

3.  Adequate  foundations  for  the  permanent  support  of  the 
principal  officers  of  our  colleges  is  imperiously  demanded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  tbe  expediency  of  tbe  aecumu* 
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latioQ  of  fuddf  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  retaonable  doubt  of 
the  oecessity  for  them  here.  Entire  depeadeoce  ought  not  to 
be  placed  <>q  tuition-bills.  The  resources  from  tbta  quarter 
may  be  extremely  fluctuating,  as  the  number  of  students  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Recourse  must  be  had,  consequently,  to 
the  dismission  of  a  part  of  the  professors,  or  to  the  employnoeot 
of  temporary  teachers,  or  to  the  sad  alternative  of  a  debt.  A 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  instructors  is  a  measure 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained,  as  it  would  have  the 
Inevitable  effect  to  make  that  diminution  perpetual.  Equally 
absurd  is  it  for  the  teachers  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  un* 
welcome  task  of  soliciting«agents.  The  qualities  which  fit  t 
man  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  latter  work  are 
alien  from  the  habits  of  a  scholar.  Besides,  the  professors 
ought  to  have  no  time  for  such  employments.  The  reputation 
of  the  college  and  their  own  usefulness  are  depending  on  their 
constant  advancement  in  mental  discipline  and  acquisition.  But 
this  intellectual  cultivation  cannot  be  effected,  unless  the  mind 
is  entirely  free  from  the  financial  concerns  of  the  institution.  A 
part  of  the  support  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  may  well  be  left 
to  depend  on  their  popularity  and  ability  as  instructors,  yet  re* 
liance  must  be  reposed  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  well-estab- 
lished foundations.  Destitute  of  them,  no  college  has  ever  flour- 
bbed  for  any  long  period. 

4.  Great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  college*li« 
braries.  The  whole  number  of  books  at  the  college-libraries  of 
the  United  States  may  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  two 
hundred  and  ffty  thousand,  of  which  Harvard  University  has 
40,000.  The  remaining  institutions  would  have  on  an  average 
somewhat  more  than  3,000  volumes  each.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  library  in  the  United  States  in  the  European  sense 
of  that  term.  No  one  department  of  any  library  in  this  counUy 
is  complete,  unless  we  except  that  of  American  history  and  sta- 
tistics in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  Not  a  few  of  the 
volumes  in  these  public  establishments  are  duplicates  or  tripli- 
cates, or  mere  rubbish,  given  in  the  early  days  of  the  institu- 
tions simply  to  swell  the  list.  Now  every  man  of  common  sense 
may  know  that  a  college  cannot  greatly  prosper  without  a  good 
library.  It  is  important  for  students,  but  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  instructors.  If  a  professor  wishes  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  a  Greek  classic,  all  the  important  previous  editionf 
should  be  easily  aoeessible.    He  ou^t  not  to  be  subjected  to 
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the  expense  and  loss  of  time  of  ord^rin^  them  from  foreign 
lands.  We  beseech  our  intelligent  and  rich  fellow  citizens  to 
look  at  this  matter.  Can  they  confer  a  greater  blessing  on  their 
country,  or  on  mankind,  than  by  givine  to  our  colleges  ample 
donations  of  well  selected  books,  or  what  is  better,  money  for 
that  purpose.  The  single  city  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  little  mon- 
archy ot  Denmark,  has  more  volumes,  probably,  than  all  the 
pubbc  libraries  on  the  American  continent.  Now  these  thingi 
ought  not  so  to  be.  To  a  genuine  scholar,  no  sight  is  more  re- 
fireshmg  and  stimulating  than  a  good  library.  It  is  a  powerful 
incitement  to  genius  even.  It  is  no  crampmg-iron  upon  any 
power  of  the  human  mind. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  reform  is  demanded  in  respect  to  the 
public  examinations  in  most  of  our  colleges.  At  some  of  them 
as  we  know  from  personal  observation,  the  examinations  are, 
to  say  the  least,  useless.  They  are  anticipated  with  no  inter- 
est, and  remembered  with  disgust,  if  remembered  at  all.  Either 
abolish  them  or  make  somethmg  out  of  them.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject,  but 
we  think  that  they  are  not  insuperable.  Very  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  committees  of  trustees  or  legislatures  appoint- 
ed to  attend  these  examinations,  nor  upon  the  inspection  of  ed- 
ucated men  in  the  neighborhood.  The  examinations  must  make 
an  essential  and  prominent  part  in  thci  course  of  study.  The 
three,  or  four  weeks  devoted  to  them  should  be  regarded  as  the 
time  of  all  the  year  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  love  of  study, 
the  most  intellectual  excitement,  the  most  rapid  and  valuable 
progress.  All  previous  attainments  should  be  brought  to 
aa  honest  and  severe  test.  No  labor  saving  experiments,  no 
excuse,  no  delinquency  should  be  allowed.  Admission  to  a 
higher  standing  or  to  an  honorary  testimonial  may  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  issue,  though  on  such  things,  we  would  not  re- 
pose oiir  main  dependence.  There  must  be  an  invincible  love 
of  study  for  its  own  sake,  and  especially  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  God,  such  as  will  invest  a  rigid  and  protracted  examination 

,  with  honorable  and  delightful  associations.  We  believe  that 
American  scholars  can  be  made  to  feel  as  much  ardor  and  ex- 
hibit as  much  energy  and  perseverance,  by  means  of  the  high- 
est and  holiest  motives,  as  the  scholars  of  Prussia  do  by  means 
of  the  political  and  civil  influences  which  are  made  to  bear  up- 
on them. 

6.  Religious  principle  mutt,  after  all,  be  the  main  depen- 
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deuce  of  the  American  collies.  Their  prosperity,  their  high 
intellectual  rank  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  Christian 
religion.  They  cannot  rely  on  the  interesting  associationSf 
which  are  connected  with  a  venerable  antiquity.    Legislative 

Eatronage  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  doubtiul  support.  It 
as  all  the  glorious  uncertainty  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  law.  We  have  no  legal  mandate  to  enforce  college  disci- 
pline,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study,  or  to  nominate  and  expel 
professors.  The  path  to  honorable  preferments,  sacred  or 
secular,  is  wide  open  to  all  our  countrymen,  whether  educated 
at  college  or  not.  The  democratical  tendencies  of  our  institu- 
tions we  cannot  alter  if  we  would.  A  course  of  public  instruc- 
tbn,  which  would  suit  the  dominions  of  Nicholas  or  Louis  Phil- 
jnpe,  is,  in  many  respects,  totally  inappropriate  to  this  country. 
Our  young  men  will  not  stop  to  pursue  a  severe  and  exact  men- 
tal discipline  when  our  most  popular  pulpits,  and  our  principal 
legislative  assemblies  are  61Ied  with  men  who  have  hardly  attain- 
ed thirty  years  of  age.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  most  excit- 
ing motives,  within  reach  of  the  loudest  calls  of  interest  or  of 
duty  from  civilized  and  savage  lands,  they  will  not  stay  to  lis- 
ten to  the  counsels  of  a  wise  experience. 

In  such  an  obvious  and  inevitable  condition  of  things,  we 
have  but  one  altemative,-^and  that  is  ample  enough  for  our 
purposes.  We  must  bring  in  the  all  powerful  aid  of  Christianity. 
In  the  framing  of  our  plans  of  study,  in  the  organization  d'our 
college-government,  in  our  resources  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
temd  harmony,  in  our  expectations  for  the  most  thorough  in- 
tellectual improvement,  we  must  look  away  from  all  expedients 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  literature  has  long 
enough  been  the  handmaid  of  a  conventional  and  negative 
Christianity.  Science  has  long  enough  been  satisfied  with  a 
cold  and  ambiguous  recognition  of  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Perhaps  our  literary  institutions  depend  too  much  on  a  periodi- 
cal or  occasional  acknowledgement  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  entire  institution  is  not  pervaded  and  permanently  contn»- 
led  by  the  heavenly  influences.  Science  and  religion  are  dis- 
sociated too  much.  There  is  an  unbecoming  fear,  it  may  be,  of 
irrefi^ous  students  and  of  their  friends,  or  a  secret  misgiving  m 
respHBct  to  the  compatibilihr  of  the  union  of  ardent  study  tad 
of  high  religious  feeling.  Now,  such  fear  and  unbelief  must  be 
abandoned.  That  confidence  in  the  power  of  divine  truth  muit 
be  cherished  as  will  banish  all  timidity.    At  the  same  timey 
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prtctiod  must  oorrespond  with  the  avowed  ophiioiis.  The  K«t 
of  text-books,  in  dome  colleges,  ought  to  undergo  a  severe  re- 
vision. The  moral  philosophy  must  be  taught  which  is  in  ac<* 
cordance  with  the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament.  Political 
Economy  should  not  be  inculcated  independently  of  the  inspi* 
red  records.  The  classical  authors  should  be  read  with  the 
qualifications  and  exceptions  which  are  indispensable.  In  short, 
our  colleges  should  be  thoroughly  Christian  institutions,  not 
merely  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  may  have  free  course  and 
be  glorified,  but  that  human  science  may  be  advanced,  sound 
scholarship  promoted,  and  an  elevated  national  literature  created. 
Our  country  can  never  acquire  a  distinguished  literary  reputa- 
tion disconnected  from  Christianity.  Taste  and  genius  must 
bow  in  allegiance  to  Grod's  word,  in  order  to  attain  their  own 
perfection.  A  day  of  splendid  intellectual  glory  will  dawn  on 
bur  land,  only  when  the  claims  of  Christianity  shall  every  where 
be  acknowledged  and  felt. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 


Sl^£BOHtS  AND   FoftENSIO  ArgUMKNTS.      Bt  DlNIEL   WCB- 

8TER.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  482.     Boston:  Perkins,  Mar- 
vin b  Co.,  1835. 

By  Caleb  CoahlDf ,  N^wboryport,  Man. 

There  needs  no  commendation  of  the  periodical  press,  to 
fix  the  public  attention  on  this  second  volume  of  the  masterly 
productions  of  the  great  constitutional  statesman  of  our  time. 
Similar  in  general  cnaracter  to  the  collection  heretofore  |H]b* 
fished,  not  inferior  in  permanent  and  universal  value,  the 
speeches  before  us  have  already^  as  they  severally  issued  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  their  author,  and  diffused  themselves 
throughout  the  country,  become  identified  with  the  feelings,  and 
incorporated  into  the  opinions,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But,  whatever  li^ld  on  the  minds  of  men 
•ome  of  these  speeches  may  exert,  by  reason  of  the  particular 
view  they  present  of  the  great  national  cootrovermes  of  dke  day, 
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iliey  poMess  higher  and  wider  claims  to  interest  and  admiration. 
As  brilliant  specimens  of  the  hi^est  parliamentary,  popular,  and 
ferensic  oratory, — as  rich  repositories  of  facts  and  thoughts,— as 
models  of  severe  induction  clothed  in  a  pure,  vigorous,  and  im- 
pressive style,  and  of  exact  reasoning  relieved  and  adorned  with 
illustrations  the  nK>st  forcible  and  felicitous, — as  invaluable  con« 
tributions  to  the  best  literature  of  our  wide-spread  language,— 
m  all  these  respects  they  constitute  a  work,  which  rests  not  on 
ephemeral  passions  of  the  hour  for  its  titles  of  honor,  but  chal* 
leoges  place,  m  the  estimation  of  our  own  and  the  memories  of 
a  future  age,  along  with  the  great  intellectual  productions  of  the 
master-middis  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world.  We  propose 
b  the  present  article,  to  dwell  rather  on  these  the  more  gener- 
al and  enduring  claims  of  interest  appertaining  to  the  volume 
before  us,  leaving  to  other  journals  and  occasions  the  not  less 
important  political  considerations  which  it  suggests.    • 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  contents  of  the  volume  than 
m  the  words  of  the  editorial  introduction,  bearing  on  the  face  of 
it  evidence  of  the  accomplished  hand  to  which  it  has  been  as- 
cribed. 

'  It  is  now  aboat  fi?e  years,  since  the  publishers  of  the  present 
collection  presented  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  former  volume  of 
the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  com- 
manded the  attention,  which  might  ha?e  been  anticipated  from  the 
reputation  of  the  author ;  and  the  curiosity  and  interest  thus  excited 
were  amply  sustained,  by  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is  believed, 
that  no  volume  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  better  cal- 
eolated  to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  public  mind ; — to  be  re- 
garded as  a  choice  specimen  of  excellence  in  the  various  kinds  of 
mteUectual  effort  which  it  embraced ; — and  to  be  consulted  as  a 
standard  authority*  on  the  ffreat  Political  and  ConstitutioDal  ques- 
tions, which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  from  its  appearance, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  a  very  judicious  and  elo- 
quent notice  of  it,  in  the  eighteenth  number  of  the  American  duar- 
ttfly  Review ;  and  the  rapid  sale  of  the  edition  has  proved  that  the 
rodgment  of  the  critic  was  sanctioned  by  the  reading  community  at 
Wffe,  not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  The  critical  jour^ 
na£  of  Great  Britain  have  confirmed  the  estimate  formed  by  his^ 
countrymen  of  Mr.  Webster's  professbnal  and  parliamentary  talent,' 
and  have  quoted  his  works  as  containing  some  of  the  best  specie 
mens  of  American  forensic  eloquence.* 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Jurisprudence,  for  August,  1684. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  30 
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*  The  miWtlien  now  find  themaelTas  cdled  upon  fer  a  mcmii 
folnine  of  the  speechee  and  oeoMknia]  addrawes  oi  Mr.  Webstar. 
The  five  years  since  the  appearance  of  the  former  Yolame  have,  m 
is  known  to  every  one,  been  passed  b^  Mr.  Webster  on  the  same 
elevated  stage  of  public  duty,  on  which  he  had  before  acquired  a 
most  enviable  reputation.  A  series  of  the  most  important  discus^ 
sions  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  ne  has  borne  a 
highly  ccHispicuous  part,  has  attracted  the  attenticm  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Union.  Those  great  Oonstitutiona]  questions,  which 
formed  the  theme  of  the  closing  speeches  in  the  first  volume,  have 
been  again  the  subject  of  strenuous  contest,  between  the  master 
minds  of  the  countnr.  Not  inferior  in  interest  to  these  are  ihm 
speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  in  the 
financial  controversy  which  has  lately  agitated,  and  still  agitates^ 
the  country.  Commencing  with  his  argument  in  answer  to  tbm 
President's  veto  of  the  Bank  bill,  in  1632,  down  to  the  overwhelm^ 
ing  refutation  of  the  Protest,  in  1834,  they  will  all  be  found  in  the 
present  volume.  It  contains  also  several  other  speeches,  on  sub- 
jects of  less  commanding  interest,  but  characterized  by  the  same 
hiffh  qualities.  In  addition  to  these  parliamentary  efibrts,  the  puK- 
limers  have  introduced  into  the  volume  several  occasional  speeches, 
such  as  that  delivered  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  the  address 
to  the  dtizens  of  Pittsburgh,  the  eulogium  on  the  charactcar  of 
WuhmfUm,  the  speech  l^fore  the  Conventicm  at  Worcester  in 
1832,  with  some  others  of  a  miscellaneous  class.' 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  yolume.  If  it  do  not  comprise 
any  written  discourse  of  the  same  description  with  Mr.  Web* 
ster's  addresses  delivered  at  Plymouth  and  Budkar  HiU,  or  his 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  J^brson,  still  it  is  not  wanting  in  mis* 
oellaneous  matter  of  surpassung  excellence  of  style  and  thottgbt ; 
and  in  it  are  great  constitutional  arguments,  oracles  of  profound 
wisdom  and  statesmanship,  parliamentary  speeches  exceeded  by 
none,  unequalled  by  any,  except  Mr.  Webster's  own  splendid 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne. 

In  the  political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  as  of  eveiy 
country  oi  modem  Europe  possessing  any  share  of  liberty,  that 
which  most  directly  concerns,  and  most  universally  interests  d^ 
ma^s  of  the  community,  is  the  deliberative  assembly,  by  which 
laws  are  enacted  for  the  governm^t  of  the  people,  by  tbeoa* 
selves,  or  through  the  agen^  of  their  chosen  representatives. 
Such  assemblies,  in  our  time,  are  the  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween constitutional  and  arbitrary  governments — between  gov* 
flomments  administered  for  the  good  of  tbs  many,  and  those 
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administer^  for  the  advoitage  of  the  few.  It  is  to  be  reoeived 
18  an  axiom  that  such  assemblies  are  the  great  barrier  between 
tbe  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  aggressions  of  executive 
power.  When  the  temporary  chief  of  a  state  would  make  bim^ 
self  absolute,  be  be  dictator,  ruwaert,  stadtholder,  first  consul, 
protector,  libertador,  or  whatsoever  name  he  bear,  his  path 
to  despotism  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Some- 
simes,  these  bodies  have  been  composed  of  tbe  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  tbe  hereditary  landholders,  exclusively  fiurmed  of 
^foctive  power,  as  in  Venice  and  Poland.  At  other  times,  a4 
in  the  France  and  England  of  the  present  day,  they  have  been 
mixed  of  popular  representatives,  and  of  a  more  permanent 
aristocratie  body,  acting  either  as  the  supporters  of,  or  as  th^ 
eheck  upon,  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  executive  power  vest' 
ed  in  a  single  individual.  And  again,  as  with  us,  they  are 
found  to  be  merely  the  temporary  instruments  of  the  whole 
people,  employed,  for  considerations  of  public  expediency  and 
convenience,  to  administer,  for  the  time  being,  a  part  of  tlu^ 
delegated  portion  of  sovereignty,  coming  firom  tbe  people,  al^ 
ways  amenable  to  the  people,  and  speedily  reabsorbed  into  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  - 

Hence,  tbe  preeminent  social  position  of  individuals,  com* 
bining  parliamentary  distinction  with  intellectual  qualities  mani* 
fosted  in  other  departments  of  action.  Our  earliest  thoughts,  the 
first  visions  of  our  bounding  boyhood,  are  fed  with  images  of 
glory  and  greatness  fitnn  the  records  of  deliberative  eloquence. 
To  the  popular  assemblies,  for  instance,  of  Greece  and  Rome,' 
to  the  bema  of  Athens,  to  the  forum  of  Rome,  to  the  balls  of 
its  hnmortal  Senate,  the  mind  perpetually  reverts,  as  the  seen^ 
of  those  magnificent  exhibitions  of  oratory,  which  electrified 
men  of  old,  and  sdll  continue  to  be  the  emulated  examples  of 
genius,  claimkig  and  receiving  the  admhtition  of  the  civilized 
world.  Demosthenes,  stained  though  he  be  with  those  worst 
vices  of  a  public  man,  susceptibility  of  pecuniary  corruption  and 
defect  of  animal  courage ;— Cicero,  with  all  his  weaknesses  of 
vaJk»-gloriousnes8  and  instability  of  character ; — ^these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  names,  which  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  mankind, 
preserved,  Hke  the  dew-drop  in  the  diamond,  amid  tbe  imperis^ 
able  lustre  of  their  fame.  And  not  less,  in  modem  times,  are  those 
iocKviduab  preeminent,  who,  by  the  union  of  patriotism  and  el^ 
oquenee,  have  guided  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  and  of 
povtei^f ,  as  tbe  gMat  leading  faitell^eBces  in  the  legislative 
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bodies  of  Europe  and  America.  Tfaey  divide  with  ftmed  coq- 
fuerors  the  deference  of  men  whilst  livbg ;  they  transmit  to 
other  times  a  celebrity  untarnished  by  the  bloody  triurapkst 
which,  if  they  elevate,  yet  too  often  dishonor,  the  victorious 
commander  of  armies.  Their  names  rise  unbidden  to  our  lips^ 
wherever  liberty  is  cherished,  or  true  patriotism  obtains  its  ap- 
propriate earthly  recompense  of  gratitude  and  glory. 

ouch  a  position  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  occupies ;  and  he  has 
attained  it  neither  through  external  aids  of  executive  favor,  nor 
by  ministering  to  the  temporary  passiotfs  of  men  for  their  olti* 
mate  degradation,  but  by  the  exercise  of  those  great  qualities  of 
genius,  elevation  of  character,  sagacity,  eloquence,  love  of  coun-' 
try,  and  steady  devotedness  to  true  faith  and  honor,  which  a  boun- 
tiful Providence  has  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  in  all  chan- 
ges of  event  and  every  aspect  of  fortune,  have  never  failed  to 
distmguish  his  exalted  career  of  public  usefulness.  And  in  the 
later  vears  of  his  life,  it  has  been  his  lot  to  speak  to  his  country* 
men  from  that  Senate  of  die  Umted  States,  which,  for  the  abil- 
ity and  public  estimation  of  its  members,  has  had  no  equal  in  our 
annals,  and  which,  honored  in,^  not  less  than  honored  2^,  the  elo- 
quence to  which  its  walls  re-echo,  commands  and  receives  the 
admiring  attention  of  the  whole  Union. 

It  b  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech- 
es, whether  at  the  bar,  in  popular  assembUes,  or  in  Congress, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  discursive,  no  digressions  from  the 
straight  forward  path  of  his  argun>ent»  no  mere  episodes  of  em- 
bellishment, no  common-place  arts  of  oratory.  They  are  mo- 
dels of  severe  unity  of  design,  of  consummate  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  execution,  like  some  master-piece  of  statuary  carved 
m  the  blended  grace  and  majesty  of  antique  art.  He  sends 
ibrth  no  scattered  rays  to  dazzle  with  tlieir'brilliancy,  and  be- 
wilder while  they  dazzle ;  but  pours  a  steady  stream  of  light 
eoncentrated  in  a  broad  beam  ot  efiu%ence  upon  the  pdnt  be 
would  illumine.  His  mind  never  stops  on  the  course  like  Ata- 
lanta,  to  gather  the  golden  fruits  which  glitter  m  its  path»  and 
thus  ultimately  lose  the  prize  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  delu- 
sive temptations  of  the  moment.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  more  elaborate  effl>rts  by  bare 
extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  part  of  one  grand 
whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  finished  perfectioB 
of  the  work,  nothing  added  without  marring  its  exoellrat  ^m- 
metry .    Yet  amid  all  the  dignity,  strength,  and  singleness,  wmch 
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distinguish  bis  productions,  there  is  an  occasional  vividness  of 
imagery,  so  apposite  that  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  rather  than  a  mere  illustration ;  like  the 
native  lustre  of  a  gem,  belonging  to  the  primitive  organization 
of  its  elements.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  select  passages, 
which,  fragments  though  they  be,  are  beautiful  and  striking  in 
themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  that  is  of  which  they  are  but 
severed  parts.  You  do  not  see  the  magnificent  temple  in  its 
admirable  whole,  but  even  the  solitary  column,  the  broken  frieze 
torn  from  its  pediment,  bespeaks  the  grandeur  of  the  Parthe- 
jion. 

In  transferring  some  of  these  passages  to  our  pages,  however, 
we  do  not  profess  to  make  a  selection  ;  we  only  recur  to  such 
as  offer  themselves  to  our  recollection.  The  following  eluci- 
dates a  great  principle  by  a  happy  recurrence  to  historical  facts. 

'  We  are  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefs  come,  till  the  Gov- 
ernment is  overthrown ;  or  liberty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
We  should  not  be  worthy  sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to  regard 
great  questions  affecting  the  general  freedom.  Those  fathers  ac- 
complished the  revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  principle.  The 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  question  that  they 
made  the  revolution  to  turn.  The  amount  of  taxation  was  trifling, 
but  the  claim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  liberty  ;  and  that  was,  m 
their  eyes,  enough.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
rather  than  against  any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took 
up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought  seven 
years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  out  their  treasures  and 
their  blood  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  assertion 
which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  liberty,  would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or 
mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw  m  the  claim  of  the  British  r  arlia- 
ment,  a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  dis> 
guises,  struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye,  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffer- 
ing was  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  their  flag  against  a  power,  to  which 
fox  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  subjugation,  Rome,  in  the 
height  of  her  glory,  is  not  to  be  compared — a  power  which  has  dot- 
ted over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and 
military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one 
continucHis  and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.* 
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And  this  cooveys  a  withering  rebuke  on  the  ordinary  deaire 

of  dishonest  political  art. 

'  Sir,  I  see,  in  those  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  peq;>le  senti- 
ments from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  con- 
troversy^ b  but  a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and 
another!  I  hear  it  boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the  solid 
ground,  never  to  be  shaken,  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  thai 
the  poor  naturoMy  hate  the  rich.  I  know,  that,  under  the  shade 
of  the  roofs  of  the  capitol,  within  the  last  twenty-ibur  honrs,  among 
men  sent  here  to  devise  means  for  the  public  safety  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  it  has  been  vaunted  forth,  as  matter  of  boast  and  triumph^ 
Uiat  one  cause  existed,  powerful  enough  to  support  every  thing, 
and  to  defend  every  thing ;  and  that  waa— <i^  natural  hatred  qf 
the  poor  to  the  rich, 

'  Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guilty  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community  ;  a  double  fraud ; 
a  fraud  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and  out  of 
the  earnings  of  their  labor,  by  first  cheating  them  out  of  their  un- 
derstandings. 

'  "  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  /"  Sir,  it  shall 
not  be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence ;  it  shall  be  only  when 
I  am  drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion ;  when  I  shall  cease  to  have 
respect  or  affection  for  any  thing  on  earth, — that  I  will  believe  the 
people  of  the  United  States  capable  of  beinff  effectually  deluded, 
cajoled,  and  driven  about  in  herds,  by  such  cu>ominabIe  frauds  u 
diis.  If  they  shall  smk  to  that  point;  if  they  so  far  cease  to  be 
men,  thinking  men,  intelligent  men,  as  to  yield  to  such  pretences 
and  such  clamor, — they  will  be  slaves  already ;  slaves  to  their  own 
passions — ^slaves  to  the  fraud  and  knavery  of  pretended  friends. 
They  will  deserve  to  be  blotted  out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom; 
they  ought  not  to  dishonor  the  cause  of  self^ovemment,  by  at- 
tempting any  longer  to  exercise  it;  they  ought  to  keep  their  un- 
worthy hands  entirely  off  from  the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  if 
they  are  capable  of  being  the  victims  of  artifices  so  shallow,  of 
tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practised,  so  much  worn  out, 
on  serfs  and  slaves. 

'"  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich!*'  "The 
danger  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  ! "  "A  power  as  great  and  dan- 
gerous as  that  resisted  by  the  revolution !  "  "A  caff  to  a  new  de- 
claration of  independence ! " 

'  Sir,  I  admonish  the  people  a^^ainst  the  objects  of  outcries  like 
these.  I  admonish  every  industrious  laborer  m  Uie  country  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  such  delusion.  I  tell  him  the  attem|H  is  to 
play  off  his  passions  against  his  interests^  and  to  prevail  on  him,  in 
thenameof  liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  liberty;  in  the  name 
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of  patriodsm,  to  injure  and  afRiet  his  country ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
his  own  independence,  to  destroy  that  very  independence,  and  make 
him  a  beggar  and  a  slave/ 

And  this  again  is  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which 
thrills  to  the  heart.  \ 

*  The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vast  and  countless  ma* 
jority,  are  attached  to  the  Constitution.  If  they  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  is  in  danger,  they  will  come  to  its  rescue  and  will  save  it 
It  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  now,  if  they  will  undertake  its  guar- 
dianship and  protection. 

'  But  suppose,  Sir,  there  was  less  hope  than  there  is,  would  that 
consideration  weaken  the  force  of  our  obligations?  Are  we  at  a 
post  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  desert  when  it  becomes  difficult 
to  hold  it  7  May  we  fly  at  the  approach  of  danger  ?  Does  our 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  require  no  more  of  us  than  to  enjoy  its 
blessings,  to  bask  in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  shed  around  us 
and  our  Others  ?  and  are  we  at  liberty  to  abandon  it  in  the  hour  of 
its  peril,  or  to  make  for  it  but  a  faint  and  heartless  struggle,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  and  the  want  of  hope  ?  Sir,  if  no  State 
come  to  our  succor — if  every  where  else  the  contest  should  be 
given  up— here  let  it  be  protracted  to  the  last  moment  Here, 
where  tne  first  blood  of  the  revolution  was  shed,  let  the  last  efibrt 
ibr  that  which  b  the  greatest  blessing  obtained  by  the  revolution — 
a  firee  and  united  government — be  made.  Sir,  in  our  endeavors  to 
maintain  our  existmg  forms  of  government,  we  are  acting  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  K>r  the  great  cause  of  Constitutional  liberty  all 
over  the  globe.  We  are  trustees,  holding  a  sacred  treasure,  in 
which  all  the  lovers  of  freedom  have  a  stake.  Not  only  in  revolu- 
tionized France,  where  are  no  longer  subjects,  where  Ihe  monarch 
can  no  longer  say,  he  is  the  State ;  not  only  in  reformed  England, 
where  our  principles,  our  institutions,  our  practice  of  free  govern- 
ment, are  now  dauy  quoted  and  commended ;  but  in  the  depths  of 
Germany,  also,  and  among  the  desolated  fields  and  the  still  smoking 
ashes  of  Poland,  prayers  are  uttered  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Union  and  happiness.  We  are  surrounded.  Sir,  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. The  gaze  of  the  sons  of  Liberty,  every  where,  is  upon  us, 
anxiously,  intently  upon  us.  They  may  see  us  fall  in  the  struggle 
for  our  Constitution  and  Grovemment,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  they 
diould  see  us  recreant 

'  At  least,  Sur,  let  the  star  of  Massachusetts  be  the  last  which 
shall  be  seen  to  faU  firom  heaven,  and  to  plunge  into  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  disunion.  Let  her  shrink  back,  let  her  hdd  others  back, 
if  die  can;  at  any  rate,  let  her  keep  herself  back,  firom  this  gulf, 
fiiiB,  at  once,  «f  fire  and  of  blackness;  yes,  Sur,  as  fcr  as  human 
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foresight  can  scan,  or  human  imaginatkni  fathom,  full  irf*  the  fire^ 
and  uie  blood,  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general 
political  disgrace,  ignominy,  and  ruin.  Though  the  worst  may 
happen  that  can  happen,  and  though  she  may  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  catastrophe,  yet  let  her  maintain  her  own  integrity,  her 
own  high  honor,  her  own  unwavering  fidelity,  so  that,  with  respect 
and  decency,  though  with  a  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart,  she  may 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  glorious,  departed,  free  Constitution.' 

'  Some  of  the  speeches  contamed  in  this  volume  are  evidently 
such  as  the  publishers  found  in  the  reports  of  the  daily  press 
for  the  time,  unrevised  and  untouched  by  the  band  of  the  speak- 
er. Others  bear  signs  of  revision  ;  and  others  again,  judging 
from  the  consummate  6nisb,  terseness,  and  elegance  of  the  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  carefully  prepared  for  publication  from 
the  notes  of  the  stenographer  or  of  the  author.  There  is  upon 
all  of  them  the  visible  impress  of  a  great  mind  uttering  forth  its 
vigorous  conceptions  in  that  nervous,  sententious,  manly,  and  yet 
most  rich,  expressive  and  graphic  style,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Webster.  Strong  thoughts  come  pouring  forth  from  his 
lips  in  the  fullness  and  accumulation  of  intellectual  affluence. 
But  there  is  a  dignity  withal,  a  clearness,  a  precision,  in  the 
whole,  which  shows  the  mind  self-poised  in  the  possession  of  all 
its  faculties,  not  less  than  absolute  master  of  all  its  inexhaustible 
stores.  Every  word  tells.  Every  sentence  is  a  doctrine,  an 
argument,  an  axiom.  These  quahties  are  panicularly  manifest 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  on  great  constitutional  questions ; 
and  preeminently  so,  among  those  collected  in  this  volume,  b 
that  upon  the  President's  Protest  to  the  Senate. 
Thus  In  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  Sir,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  discuss  the  official  conduct  of 
the  Executive,  so  have  their  representatives.  We  have  been  taught 
to  regard  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  liberty.  Is  he  to  be  blind,  though  visible  danger  approaches  t 
Is  he  to  be  deaf,  though  sounds  of  peril  fill  the  air '?  Is  he  to  be 
dumb,  while  a  thousand  duties  impel  him  to  raise  the  cry  of  alarm  f 
Is  he  not,  rather,  to  catch  the  k>west  whisper  which  breathes  in* 
tention  or  purpose  of  encroachment  on  the  public  liberties,  and  to 
give  his  voice  breath  and  utterance  at  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger ?  Is  not  his  eye  to  traverse  the  whole  horizon  with  the  keen 
and  eager  vbion  of  an  unhooded  hawk,  detecting,  through  all  dis- 
guises, every  enemy  advancing,  in  any  form,  towards  Qie  citadd 
which  he  guards?    Sir,  this  watchftihiess  for  public  liberty ;  this 
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dtitj  of  toaeaem^  danger  and  proclaiming  it ;  this  promptitod« 
and  boldneis  in  resisting  attacks  on  the  Constitution  from  anj 
qoarter ;  this  defence  of  established  landmarks;  this  fearless  resist- 
ance  of  whatever  would  transcend  or  remove  them, — all  belong  to 
the  representative  character,  are  interwoven  with  its  very  nature, 
and  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived,  without  converting  an  active, 
intelligent,  faithful  agent  of  the  people  into  an  unresisting  and 
passive  instrument  of  power.  A  representative  body,  which  gives 
up  these  rights  and  duties,  gives  itself  up.  It  is  a  representative 
body  no  longer.  It  has  broken  the  tie  between  itself  and  its  con- 
stituents, and  henceforth  is  fit  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  inert,  selA 
sacrificed  mass,  £rom  which  all  appro|Mriate  prin<^le  of  vitality  has 
departed  forever. ' 

And  in  this : — 

'  Hr.  President,  the  contest  for  ages,  has  been  to  rescue  Liberty 
from  the  grasp  of  executive  powd^.  Whoever  has  engaged  in  her 
sacred  cause,  from  the  days  of  the  downfall  of  those  great  aristoc- 
racies, which  had  stood  between  the  king  and  the  people,  to  the 
tune  of  our  own  independence,  has  struggled  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  single  object.  On  the  long  list  of  the  champions  of 
human  freedom,  there  is  not  one.  name  dimmed  by  the  reproach  of 
advocating  t^ie  extension  of  executive  authority :  oh  the  contrary, 
the  uni^rm  and  steady  purpose  of  all  such  champions  has  been 
to  limit  and  restrain  it  To  this  end  the  spirit  of  liberty,  growing 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and  more  vigorous  from  ace, 
has  been  battering,  for  centuries,  against  the  solid  Dutments  of  the 
feudal  system.  To  this  end,<  all  that  could  be  gained  from  the  im- 
prudence, snatched  from  the  weakness,  or  wrung  from  the  necessi- 
ties, of  crowned  heads,  has  been  carefully  gaSiered  up,  secured, 
and  hoarded,  as  the  rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels  of  liberty.  To 
this  end,  popular  and  representative  right  has  k^  up  its  warfare 
•gainst  prerogative,  with  various  success ;  sometimes  writing  the 
history  of  a  whole  age  in  blood ;  sometimes  witnessing  the  martyr- 
dom of  Sidneys  and  RusseUs,  often  bafiled  and  repmsed,  but  still 
gaining,  oq  the  whole,  and  holding  what  it  gained  with  a  grasp 
which  nothing  but  the  complete  extinction  of  its  own  being  could  com- 
pel it  to  relinquish.  At  length,  the  great  conquest  over  executive 
power,  in  Uie  leadhig  western  states  ofEurope,  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  feudal  system,  like  other  stupendous  fabrics  of  past  ages, 
is  known  only  by  the  rubbish  which  it  has  left  behmd  it  Crown- 
ed heads  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  the  pboplk,  wiUi  that  intelligence  and  that  spurit  which  make 
their  voice  resistless,  have  been  able  to  say  to  prerogative,  "  Thus 
fiur  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther."    I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  that. 
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into  the  foil  enjoyment  of  all  which  Europe  has  reached  <Mil7 
through  such  slow  and  painful  steps,  we  sprang  at  once,  by  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  free  rep> 
resentative  flOTemments ;  ffovemments  borrowing  more  or  less 
from  the  models  of  other  free  states,  but  strengthened,  secured, 
improved  in  their  symmetry,  and  deepened  in  their  foundation, 
by  those  great  men  of  our  own  country  whose  names  will  be  as  famil- 
iar to  future  times  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  arch  of  the  sky/ 

Sentiments  such  as  these,  clothed  in  such  language,  abound 
in  Mr.  Webster's  speeches.  If  they  had  been  composed  in  the 
closet  merely,  like  the  writings  of  an  ordinary  author,  ther 
would  be  rare  and  exquisite  specimens  of  the  loftiest  genius  al- 
lied to  the  purest  taste,  and  entitled  to  rank  as  such  in  the  high- 
est class  of  literature.  When  it  is  considered,  on  the  other 
band,  that  tbey  were  struck  out  in  the  conflict  of  mind  with 
mind,  that  they  were  pronounced  within  the  august  walls  of  the 
Americao  Senate,  that  they  were  the  causes,  consequences,  or 
elementary  parts  of  the  most  impoitant  events,  their  excellen- 
cies, in  a  literary  point  of  view,  sink  Into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, contrasted  with  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
infinite  moment  of  the  discussion  and  reasonings,  which  they 
contain.  These  considerations  impart  to  many  of  the  speech^ 
an  devation  of  character  and  an  all-pervading  universality  of  in- 
terest, acting  upon  the  mind  as  it  were  by  some  inherent  force, 
independent  of  the  charms  of  style,  which  become  and  befit, 
but  cannot  augment,  the  dignity,  gravity,  and  authority  of  the 
matter. 

Of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate  du- 
ring the  last  five  years,  and  collected  in  this  volume,  a  portion 
are  on  miscellaneous  topics  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy.  The 
great  body  of  them,  however,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  which  relate  to  financial  measures  or  interests,  and  those 
which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions. In  the  latter  field  of  argument,  Mr.  Webster  is  without 
a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo- 
sition of  disputed  texts  or  construction  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  profound  knowledge  of  historical  facts  displayed  m  them, 
the  aouteness,  sagacity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which 
they  exhibit,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  which  animates  them  in  eve- 
ry line,  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  most  peculiar  and  most  ex- 
alted position  in  the  public  eye,  as  the  great  expounder  and 
champion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union.     So  long  as  the 
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goferninmit  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the  memorj 
of  its  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  institutions, 
— so  bng  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history  of 
human  freedom,  so  long  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  be 
read,  studied,  admired.     On  these,  he  may  confidently  rely  for 
the  respect  and  applause  of  his  country  even  whilst  living ;  on 
these,  for  their  veneration  when  he  shall  cease  to  guide  their 
councils  by  the  voice  of  present  wisdom ;  on  these,  for  a  fame 
lasting  as  the  undying  spirit  of    constitutional  liberty   itself. 
Neither  b  the  Philippic  orations  of  Demosthenes,  nor  in  the 
Consular  ones  of  Cicero,  nor  in  whatever  class  among  the 
speeches  of  Burke,  or  Pitt,  or  Canning,  is  there  any  thing  noore 
thoroughly  imbued  and  saturated  with  the  very  essence  of  im* 
mortality,  than  in  these  constitutional  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Those  upon  questions  of  mere  finance  have  not  in  general  the 
same  abiding  claims  to  regard,  because  the  subjects  they  discuss 
are  more  temporary  in  their  nature  and  application,  and  more 
limited  in  their  scope.     Questions  of  this  description  are  apt  to 
have  permanent  importance,  less  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits, 
than  on  their  consequences,  or  the  principles  incidentally  asso- 
ciated witli  them  in  the  public  mind.    We  do  not  revert  to  the 
levy  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I,  or  the  stamp-act  of  Greorge 
III,  on  account  of  the  financial  doctrine  involved  in  them  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  great  controversies  of  social  and  political  right, 
to  which  they  gave  birth.    Some  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  on 
questions  of  finance  are,  indeed,  constitutional  arguments,  and 
to  be  considered  as  such  purely,  and  are  as  such  invaluable. 
Others,  however,  are  more  exclusive  and  restricted  in  range. 
But  Mr.  Webster  is  second  to  no  man  in  America  in  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country,  and  in  the  ca« 
pacily  of  unravelling  the  most  perplexed  questions  of  finance, 
and  presenting  them  to  the  less  informed  in  the  clear,  perspicur 
ous,  and  intelligible  shape,  which  they  especially  demand.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into  public  life  down  to  the 
present  time  he  was,  and  has  continueid  to  be,  fully  versed  in 
this  extensive  and  most  intricate  subject.    In  the  speeches  he 
has  delivered  upon  the  Tarifif,  the  Bank,  and  other  kindred  top- 
ics, he  manifests  the  same  clear-headedness  of  discrimination, 
and  the  same  felicity  in  the  reference  of  seemingly  anomalous 
fiicts  to  their  true    economkal  principles,  which  render  the 
speeches  of  Huskisson  so  worthy  of  study  and  commenda- 
tion.   We  cannot  discuss  the  matter  of  these  particular  speech- 
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es,  without  toachiDg  upon  polhictl  ^uenions  of  a  party  beariog, 
whicb  we  are  sedulous  on  tbisoocasioD  to  avoid ;  and  therefore 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Webster's  forensic  arguments, 
of  which  there  is  a  single  specimen  in  this  volume. 

There  is  no  set  of  persons,  who  give  to  their  pursuits  the  same 
amount  of  mind,  acquirement,  and  labor,  and  receive  so  little 
of  the  permanent  &me  usually  awarded  by  the  world  to  high 
intellectual  effort,  as  eminent  advocates  at  the  bar.  TVue  it  is, 
desmte  the  little  jealousy  which  in  certain  quarters  attaches  lo 
their  prdbssioQ,  they  are  continually  found  in  the  walks  of  dis- 
tinguished public  usefulness ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  tbek 
disciplined  hid)its  of  intellectual  labor,  theur  practical  familiariqr 
with  the  laws,  and  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  affairs  acquired  in  the  multifarious  callings  of  professional  bu- 
siness, are  Qualities,  which  the  public  service  requires  and  seeks. 
True  it  is,  that  they  may  naturally  look  to  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment  of  judicial  employments,  the  proper  reward  of  distinction 
in  their  profession.  But  still  the  productions  of  their  takoli 
and  labors  are  for  the  most  part  transitory  and  ephemeral,  as 
compared  with  those  of  authors,  for  instance,  or  statesmen.  Ex- 
cept they  happen  to  be  connected  with  state  triab  of  interest 
and  importance,  it  is  seldom  that  any  adequate  memorial  of 
their  abilities  descends  to  after  times  to  attest  the  eloquence  and 
learning  by  wluch  they  swayed  the  minds  of  their  contempora- 
ries. All  this  survives  only  in  the  recdlection  of  their  own 
times,  or  is  transmitted  to  others  by  tradition  or  the  pen  of  the 
biographer.  A  phitosophical  treatise,  a  learned  essay,  a  weU 
written  history,  a  spirited  fiction,  an  eloquent  parliamentary 
speech,  shall  bestow  on  its  author  present  popularity  and  futore 
•ftme,  without  possessing  a  tithe  of  the  merit  of  a  series  of  great 
effi>rts  at  the  bar,  which  may  be  applauded  and  honored,  but 
pass  away  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  presence.  Eminent  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  cited  from  our  own  country ;  and  are 
still  more  common  in  England.  And  the  reasons  are  sufficiem- 
ly  obvious.  The  advocate  has  employed  his  mind  on  a  con- 
troversy of  private  rights.  He  has  spoken  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  in  it,  or  the  law  which  governs  it.  He  has  not  leisure, 
nor  generally  the  means  if  he  had  the  leisure,  to  prepare  for  the 
press  areport  of  the  winged  words,  and  burning  thoi^ts,  which 
flowed  from  hb  lips  in  the  excitation  of  argmnent.  Hence,  for 
the  most  part,  they  perish  as  they  are  uttered. 

These  reflections  suggest  themsehes  to  us,  in  caUing  to  mad 
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the  Fast  mtmber  of  forensic  arguments  delivered  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  the  ooorse  of  his  long  career  of  superlative  eminence  at 
the  bar,  of  all  which  only  here  and  there  a  scattered  specimen  is 
preserved.  We  have  felt  and  thought  again  and  agab,  as  we 
listened  to  speeches  of  his  uttered  in  the  prosecution  of  his  or- 
dinary professional  business,  that  in  all  the  qualities  of  mind  aod 
of  ekicutioa  which  characterize  him,  they  were  surpassed  by  none 
of  bis  most  celebrated  orations  in  the  Senate.  Nay,  the  same 
vigorous  grasp  o(  analysis,  the  same  clearness  and  force  of  eon* 
ception,  the  same  sagacity,  penetration,  and  comprehensivenessi 
tbe  same  terseness  and  gravity  of  style  relieved  by  the  same  fe- 
iicity  of  illustration,  which  eplighten  the  debates  of  the  Senatet 
we  have  seen  exerted  in  the  trial  .of  great  and  complex  causM 
at  the  bar,  although  on  a  narrower  field,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  us 
with  even  greater  efficiency ;  since  in  the  latter  caae  his  mind 
would  not  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  exposition  merely,  or  of 
reply,  as  in  parliamentary  debate,  but  in  the  elucidation,  analy^^ 
sis,  and  comparison  of  evidence,  and  in  the  keen  protracted 
encounter  of  mtellect  with  intellect  striving  for  the  verdict  of  the 
opnstitutioxial  tribunal  of  the  country. 

We  will  noc  dwell  on  this  point,  however ;  nor  upon  tbe  sev- 
eral speeches  in  tbe  volume  of  a  political  nature,  delivered  in 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  There  is  a  passage,  howevofi 
m  one  of  then,  to  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  revert.  Mr. 
Webster  is  a  Bative  of  New  Hampshire.  Sprung  from  a  revo- 
kitieoary  stock,  oiiHured  in  the  very  domains  of  ^  the  mouotaia- 
cpddess,  liberty,'  he  rose  to  fame  and  usefulness  in  the  bosom  of 
bb  native  State.  So  surely  as  the  bright  stars  shall  move  on 
untiringly  in  their  celestial  paths  on  high  te  glad  the  eye  and 
lead  the  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  mepi  so  surely  as 
genius,  honor,  patrio^bm  will  oontioae  to  be  prixed  <m  eartli 
whan  the  passioas  of  the  hour  shall  have  firetled  themselves  imo 
extiootion  and  oblivion,  so  sure  is  it  that  the  time  wiU  oome^ 
when  New-Hampshire  will  esteem  it  her  pride  and  her  ^oiy 
(o  have  given'  birth  and  maturity  to  Daniel  Webster.  And  yet 
such  are  the  corruptions  of  party,  and  such  the  infamy  to  which 
it  sometimes  degrades  the  daily  press,  that,  as  Mr.  Webster 
feeUogly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  has  been  his 
fortune,  whether  ia  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by  a 
degree  of  reprpaob  and  aocusatioB  m  his  native  State,  such  is 
never  fell  to  the  bt  of  any  other  of  her  public  men. 
But  we  quit  this  ungrateful  topic,  for  others  more  wekome 
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and  acceptable.  There  are  two  speeches  in  this  volume,  among 
those  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  are  of  the  same  style, 
finish,  and  beauty  with  his  most  elaborate  addresses,  although 
delivered  on  less  important  or  at  least  less  stirring  occasions. 
We  allude  to  the  speech  pronounced  at  a  public  dinner  given  at 
New  York  in  honor  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  to  another  pronounced 
at  Washington  on  the  centennial  birth-day  of  Washington. 
They  contain  pictures  of  the  character  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Liv- 
ingston, Madison,  and  Washington,  drawn  with  the  same  pencil 
oflight,  which  sketched  the  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson ; 
abounding,  also,  in  passages  of  soul-inspiring  patriotism  and 
force.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  these  properties 
are  strikingly  conspicuous. 

'Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution 
to  your  City,  might  be  said,  with  little  change,  in  respect  to  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  Its  benefits  are  not  exclusive.  What 
has  it  left  undone,  which  any  government  could  do,  for  the  whole 
country  ?  In  what  condition  has  it  placed  us  ?  Where  do  we  now 
stand  ?  Are  we  elevated,  or  degraded,  by  its  operation  ?  What  is 
our  condition  under  its  influence,  at  the  very  moment  when  some 
talk  of  arresting  its  power  and  breaking  its  unity  ?  Do  we  not  feel 
ourselves  on  an  eminence  ?  Do  we  not  challen^  the  respect  of 
the  whole  world?  What  has  placed  us  thus  high?  What  has 
ffiven  us  this  just  pride  ?  What  else  is  it,  but  the  unrestrained  and 
free  operation  of  that  same  Federal  Constitution,  which  it  has  been 
proposed  now  to  hamper,  and  manacle,  and  nullify  ?  Who  is  there 
among  us,  that,  should  he  find  himself  on  any  spot  of  the  earth, 
where  human  beings  exist,  and  where  the  existence  of  other  nations 
is  known,  would  not  be  proiid  to  say,  I  am  an  American  ?  I  am 
a  countryman  of  Washington  ?  I  am  a  citizen  of  that  Republic, 
which,  although  it  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  yet  there  are  none  on 
the  globe  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  have  not  heard  of  it — ^who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  have  not  read  of  it — ^who  know  any  thin^,  and  yet 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  and  its  glory  ? — ^And,  gentfemen,  let 
me  now  reverse  the  picture.  Let  me  ask,  who  there  is  among  |is, 
if  he  were  to  be  found  to-morrow  in  one  of  the  civilized  countries 
Europe,  and  were  there  to  learn  that  this  goodly  form  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown — that  the  Unit^  States  were  no  loneer 
united — that  a  death-blow  had  been  struck  upon  their  bond  of  Un- 
ion— that  they  themselves  had  destroyed  their  chief  good  and  their 
chief  honor, — ^who  is  there  whose  heart  would  not  sink  within  him  I 
Who  is  there,  who  would  not  cover  his  fiuse  for  very  shame?' 
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*  Gentlttnen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  government, 
nurtured  and  grown  into  streuj^  and  beauty  in  America,  has 
stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  ema- 
nation from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and  will  not  return  void. 
It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show,  in  our  example,  that  this  spirit  is 
a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that  its  benignitv  is 
as  great  as  its  strength;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  individual 
ri^ts,  social  relations,  moral  order,  is  equal  to  the  irresistible  force 
with  which  it  prostrates  principalities  and  powers.  The  world,  at 
this  moment,  is  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but  something  of  a 
fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety  is  to  learn,  whether 
free  states  may  be  stable  as  well  as  free ;  whether  popular  power 
may  be  trusted  as  well  as  feared ;  in  short,  whether  wise,  regular, 
virtuous  self-government  is  a  vision,  for  the  contemplation  of  theo> 
rists,  or  a  truth  established,  illustrated,  and  brought  into  practice, 
in  the  country  of  Washington. 

*  Gentlemen,  for  the  euth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold 
in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  wo,  the  fate  of  this  experunent  If 
we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our  example  shall 
pove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror — ^not  fit  to  be 
imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned — ^where  else  shall  the  world 
look  for  free  models?  If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out  of 
the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the  lamp  of  Liberty 
hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other  orb  shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer, 
even,  on  the  darkness  of  th0  world?' 

•  •••••• 

'  Gentlemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  at- 
tained, and  which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through 
the  instnimentality  of  the  present  Government.  While  this  agent 
omtinues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  pros- 
perity exists  also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  political  life  capar 
Die  of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome  mis- 
fortunes, to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of  human 
tfairs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  efforts,  every  public  interest 
But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being  which  preserves  these 
fiu^ulties.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great 
agent  itoelf.  It  would  sweep  awa^,  not  only  what  we  possess,  but 
Ji  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new  possessions.  It  would 
leave  the  country,  not  only  bereft  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  without  limbs,  or  (urgans,  or  faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself, 
hereafter,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  proq>erity  and  happiness. 

'  Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.  If 
disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future  indo*- 
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lory  may  replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  felda,  still, 
nnder  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  mw  green  again,  and  ripen  to 
foitare  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trine,  even  if  the  walk  of  y<»der 
Capitol  were  to  crumble,  If  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gor^ 
geous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  t&se 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shaU  re-construct  the  fabric  of  deoM^ish* 
ed  government  t  Who  shall  rear  a^ain  the  well  proportioned  col- 
nmns  of  Constitutional  liberty  t  Who  shall  frame  together  the  skil* 
ful  architecture  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State  rights, 
individual  security,  and  public  prosperity?  No,  Gentlemen,  if 
these  cdumns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colise* 
um  and  the  Parthenon,  they  wiU  be  destined  to  a  moumfhl,  a  mel- 
ancholy immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them, 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art; 
ibr  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  Constitutional  American 
liberty.' 

Mr*  Webster  is  in  the  fiill  vigor  of  his  life  and  faculties.  We 
trust  that  his  country  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
bis  unrivalled  abilities  and  of  his  enlightened  patriotism ;  and 
that  his  distinguished  public  career  has  not  yet  attained  its  ze- 
nith; sbce  there  is  no  station,  which  he  would  not  honor  and 
adorn.  But,  however  this  may  be,  his  past  services  have  se- 
cured for  him  the  gratitude  oi  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  he  has 
reared  ah*eady  an  everlasting  monument  of  fame  on  the  deep 
and  broad  foundation  of  tried  patriotism.  His  exalted  charac- 
ter, Us  eminent  capacity  for  public  usefulness,  no  longer  belong 
to  himself:  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  American  Union.    . 
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ARTICLE   IX. 

Critical   Notices. 
"^ 
1. — Encyclopedia  of  Relt^ous  Knowledge^  etc.    BrattMboro' : 

Fessenden  &  Co..  Boston :  Shattuck  b  Co.  1835.  pp. 

1275. 

This  volume  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the  general  style  in 
wbich  compends,  summaries,  and  encyclopedias  are  manufac- 
tured among  us.  It  bears  the  marks  of  care,  honest  research, 
and  accurate  statement.  The  commendable  practice  is  follow- 
ed of  giving  the  authorities  at  the  close  of  each  article.  It  is 
not  a  bookselling-expedient,  prepared  with  the  haste  of  a  pla- 
giary from  EngUsh  works,  but  in  part  original,  and  in  part  con- 
densed and  accommodated  to  suit  the  general  intention  of  the 
volume.  We  have  looked  over  the  whole  work,  and  read  many 
of  the  separate  articles.  No  person  would  expect  immaculate 
perfection  in  such  a  multifarious  mass  of  facts  pertaining  to  all 
ages  and  countries.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  great  cred- 
it is  due  to  the  proof-readers,  as  well  as  to  the  editor  and  his 
assistants,  for  the  trust-worthiness  and  freedom  from  error  which 
characterize  the  book.  The  original  articles  on  the  different 
Christian  denominations,  which  are  printed  without  alteration, 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Joseph  Tracy,  Daniel 
Sharp,  Paul  Dean,  Samuel  Miller,  Alexander  Campbell,  J.  V. 
Himes,,L.  R.  Paige,  T.  F.  Norris,  Isaac  Boyle,  S.  W.  Wil- 
son,  J.  D.  Knowles,  S.  Beede,  Charles  Rockwell,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  volume,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Brown.  In  theology,  the 
edition  of  Buck's  Dictionary,  which  has  lately  been  published 
with  six  hundred  additional  articles  by  Prof.  Henderson  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  followed.  The  department  of  religious  biogra- 
phy is  very  complete,  a  field  of  labor  where  the  American  En- 
cyclopedia is  notoriously  deficient.  Candor  and  good  judgment 
are  here  manifested.  To  the  account  of  each  author,  a  list  of 
his  principal  writings  is  generally  appended.  The  Missionary 
Gazetteer  is  condensed  from  a  previous  edition,  new  articles  ad- 
ded, and  the  whole  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  As  a 
Dictionary  and  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  the  work  will  be  found 
to  be  copious  and  accurate,  special  pains  having  been  taken  by 
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the  editor  to  throw  light  on  the  customs,  laws,  scenery,  geogra- 
phy, etc.,  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  illustrative  maps, 
wood  and  steel  engravings,  tables,  etc.  are  added.  On  the 
whole,  we  heartily  commend  this  publication  to  our  readers. 
It  will  repay  many-fold  the  cost  of  its  purchase.  No  single 
volume  in  the  language,  so  far  as  we  know,  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge. 

2. — A  Chammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Motes  Stur 
art,  Prof.  Sac.  Lit.  in  Theol.  Sew.  Andover.  Fifth 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Andover  :  Gould  ii 
Newman.  1835.  pp.  271,  8vo. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  second  and  fourth 
editions  of  this  grammar,  and  have  never  experienced  the  dif- 
ficulties, which  some  persons  have  attributed  to  the  grammar,  , 
though  it  was  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement,  as  is  shocrn 
in  the  fifth  edition.  Nothing  is  gained,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
by  studying  the  grammar  of  any  language  in  a  very  compendi- 
ous and  abridged  form.  A  small  grammar  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, we  have  found  far  more  unsatisfactory  and  embarrassing 
than  one  thrice  as  large.  If  the  parts  of  a  grammar  are  well 
arranged,  and  the  proper  type  is  employed,  and  clear  divisions 
made  in  respect  to  the  portions,  which  are  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  we  do  not  see  how  an  intelligent  student  can  find 
much  reason  to  complain,  especially  if  he  is  near  an  experienc- 
ed instructor.  The  great  principles  of  Mr.  Stuart's  grammar 
can  certainly  be  apprehended,  by  an  ordinary  mind,  without 
any  necessity  of  becoming  perplexed  with  exceptions,  and  the 
minutiae  in  general.  At  the  same^  time,  a  thorough  student 
will  very  soon  feel  the  need  of  those  vefy  exceptions  and  mi- 
nute points.  There  is  no  pleasure  and  but  little  advantage  in 
studying  a  language  except  it  be  studied  fundamentally.  We 
want  a  grammar  of  all  the  anomalies.  The  expense  of  the 
apparatus  for  studying  Hebrew  is  now  inconsiderable.  The 
cost  of  Mr.  Stuart's  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy  and  Habn's 
Bible  will  hardly  reach  nine  dollars.  In  the  present  edition  of 
the  grammar,  a  synoptical  view  of  all  the  coniugations  of  the 
Hebrew  verbs  is  added  at  the  close  of  the  paraaigms.  Besides 
being  inserted  in  the  grammar,  it  accompanies  each  copy  on  a 
broad  sheet,  which  can  be  pasted  on  stiff  paper,  and  hung  up 
90  as  readily  to  meet  the  eye.    This  edition  has  undergone 
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other  improvements,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  the  mechanical  execution. 

3.— *4  Qrtmmar  of  the  Hebrew  Language:  with  a  brirf 
Chrestomathy,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  (George 
Bttshf  Prof  of  Heb.  and  OrierU.  Lit  in  the  Jvew  York 
City  University.  New  York :  Leavitt,  Lord  &  Ca 
1835.  pp.  299,  18mo. 

Ws  are  not  sorry  at  the  appearance  of  this  grammar.  It 
indicates  an  awakening  attention  to  a  most  important  and  inter* 
esting  language.  An  author,  even  if  his  grammar  be  no  better 
than  that  of  others,  can  u^e  the  products  of  hb  own  mind  in  H 
recitation-room,  better  than  he  can  employ  those  of  others. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  energy  and  intelligence  with  which  Mr. 
Bush  b  commencing  his  labors.  We  hope  that  the  literaiy 
men  in  the  two  collegiate  institutions  of  the  city  of  New  Yort 
will  give  a  new  character  for  scieilce  and  learning  to  the  Com- 
mercial Metropolis.  A  generous  rivahy  between  various  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
good.  The  price  of  Mr.  Bush's  grammar  is  about  one  dollar 
less  than  the  other  grammars  now  in  use.  Of  the  300  pages* 
the  Chrestomathy  occupies  30.  ^^A  lending  feature  in  the 
work,"  says  Mr.  B.  "  is  a  return,  in  the  vowel-system,  to  the 
older  and  simpler  division  into  two  classes  only,  the  long  and 
the  short  J  specifying  the  cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules."  ^'  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  entire 
omission  of  the  Declensions  of  Nouns.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
taining them  in  the  memory,  the  nature  of  the  peculiarities  by 
which  they  are  marked,  and  the  perplb^ities  and  inconveniences 
of  the  system  undoubtedly  outweigh  its  benefits,  and  sanctioa 
the  propriety  of  its  omission.  These  declensions  are  entirely 
arbitrary.  They  do  not  enter  essentially  into  the  structure  of 
the  language."  Though  there  is  force  in  these  remarks  re- 
specting the  omission  of  the  declensions,  yet  we  should  prefer 
to  have  them  retained  with  all  their  perplexities.  Some  of 
tbeni,  according  to  the  common  division,  are  distinguishable  at 
first  sight,  and  when  so,  perform  important  purposes.  Though 
the  arrangement  be  arbitrary,  yet  thereby  some  system  is  intro- 
duced, and  we  doubt  whether  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nouns  in  their  various  modifications  can  be  well  attained  without 
tbem.     We  are  gbd  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
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DfiDting  of  the  Hebrew  over  that  attained  m  the  first  No.  of  the 
UommentaiT  on  the  Psalms.  We  know  very  weUtbe  extreme 
di^culty  of  approximating  towards  perfection  in  this  matter, 
still  it  is  attained,  as  many  Hebrew  Bibles  show ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy the  most  patient  and  anxious  toil.  Better  paper  should 
have  been  found  by  the  publishers.  It  is  rough,  uneven,  and  ill- 
pressed.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  Mr*  Bush  all  possible  suc- 
cess in  his  praiseworthy  exertions  to  introduce  oriental  studies 
into  the  Tyre  of  this  new  world.  Every  liberal-minded  man 
will  rejoice  at  the  increasing  indications  of  an  attachment  to  the 
study  of  the  Eastern  languages,  whether  these  indications  are 
exhibited  at  Andover,  New  Haven,  New  York,  or  Cmcinnati. 
Let  us  have  but  one  biblical  republic. 

4, — 2%«  Ehtnenti  of  Moral  Science.  By  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D.J  President  of  Brovm  University ^  and  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  New  Tork :  Cooke  &  Co.  1835. 
pp.  448, 8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  Theoretical 
Ethics,  embracing  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  notion  of 
a  moral  quality  in  actions,  conscience,  the  nature  of  virtue,  hu- 
man happiness,  self-love,  imperfection  of  conscience,  natural  re- 
ligion, the  relation  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
the  Scriptures.  The  second  book  or  Practical  Etliics,  includes 
first  J  our  relations  towards  God  and  the  duties  growing  out  of 
these  relations — ^tbe  general  obligation  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
devotional  spirit,  prayer,  and  the  Sabbath — and,  second^  duties 
to  man.  These  duties  are  classified  under  the  heads  of  Recip- 
rocity and  Benevolence.  To  the  former  belong  justice  as  it 
respects  personal  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  veracity  in 
regard  to  promises  and  contracts,  the  duties  which  arise  out  of 
the  constitution  of  the  sexes,  and  political  philosophy  or  the  du- 
ties of  man  as  a  member  of  civil  society ;  to  the  latter,  belong 
the  general  ooligation  of  benevolence — benevolence  to  the  un- 
happy, to  the  wicked,  and  to  the  injurious. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  shall  go  into  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion in  respect  to  this  interesting  vollime.  Our  only  design 
is  to  give  our  readers  some  general  account  of  its  contents. 
Our  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  the  author  thinks,  is  not  a  mod- 
ification of  any  other  notion, — neither  derived  from  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment,  fi*om  association,  or  firom  a  notion  of  the  great-* 
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est  amount  of  happin^s.  The  will  of  God  alone,  manifested  in 
the  human  constitution  and  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sufficient  to  ere* 
ate  the  obligation  to  obedience  in  ail  intelligent  creatures.  We 
areso  constituted  as  to  be  under  obligations  to  our  fellow-men 
and  to  our  Creator.  Conscience  is  defined  ^to  be  "  that  faculty, 
by  which  we  discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  by  which 
we  are  capable  of  certain  affections  in  respect  to  this  quality." 
'*  The  perfection  of  a  moral  organization  of  any  being  consists 
m  the  perfect  adjustment  of  its  moral  faculty  to  its  moral  reta- 
tionsj  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history."  The  im* 
perfection  of  conscience  is  shown  in  various  respects,  and  the 
necessity  of  some  clearer  revelation  from  God  pointed  out.  If 
our  limits  would  permit,  we  should  gladly  give  extracts  in  re- 
gard to  various  points  in  practical  ethics,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  author  has  handled  with  clearness  and  effect.  But  we 
must,  for  the  present,  forbear. 


ARTICLE   X. 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

UNITED     states. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  translation  of  the  Mecan- 
ique  Celeste  has  been  published.  The  first  volume  was  issued  in 
1829,  and  contains  746  pages  quarto ;  the  second  in  1831, 990  pa- 
ges ;  the  third  consists  of  1000  pages.  The  translation  will  consist 
of  two  volumes  more,  one  of  which  is  in  the  press.  The  object  of 
Laplace  was  to  reduce  all  the  known  phenomena  of  the  system  of 
the  world  to  the  law  of  gravitation  by  strict  mathematical  principles ; 
and  to  complete  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  sa- 
tellites and  comets  begun  by  Newton  in  his  Principia.  The  whole 
of  the  results  of  gravitation  upon  the  equilibrium  and  motions  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system  constitute 
the  science  of  Celestial  Mechanics.  The  first  part,  embraced  in 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation,  contains  the  methods  and 
formulas  for  the  development  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  oscillation  of  fluids,  and  the  motion  about  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  second  part  applies  the  formulas  of  the  first  part  to  the  planets, 
satellites  and  comets  of  the  system.    In  conclusion  aeveral  impor- 
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tant  astronomical  questions  are  discussed,  and  a  view  is  given  of 
the  progress  of  the  science.  As  the  method  of  Laplace  was  con- 
densed and  abridged,  it  has  been  Dr.  Bowditch's  object  to  insert 
the  intermediate  steps.  Considerable  additions  have  also  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  late  improvements  in  the  calcu^ 
lation  of  the  attractions  of  spheroids,  by  Poisson,  Ivory  and  others. 

We  learn  that  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  has  been 
prepared  by  a  venerable  writer,  who  already  enjoys  an  enviaUe 
reputation  ror  his  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of  our  history. 
He  has  had  the  best  means  for  acquiring  information  which  oar 
country  affords.  We  think  that  his  history,  which  we  trust  wiH 
soon  see  the  light,  will  entirely  remove  the  doubts  which  have  been 
at  various  times  thrown  over  the  motives  of  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England. 

Durmg  the  last  few  months,  several  courses  of  lectures  have  been 
delivered  in  the  larffe  towns  of  the  Northern  States  on  Gedogy,  by 
gentlemen  eminendy  skilled  in  natural  science.  We  regard  the 
proceeding  as  woithy  of  all  encouragement.  It  prevents  the  intru^ 
sion  of  ill-qualiiied  lecturers.  It  furnishes  interesting  topics  of  con- 
versation and  of  reflection  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  awa- 
kens an  mterest  in  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries,  and  serves 
to  connect  them  with  the  community  generally.  In  this  connection 
we  may  state  that  the  study  of  Naturd  History  is  making  flpratifyin^ 
progress  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  C.  U.  Shepard  of  i  ale  C^ 
lege,  has  just  published  a  new  work  on  Minerak^y  in  two  volumes. 
We  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  has  made  familiar  use  of  the  recent 
German  investigations  on  the  subject.  In  more  than  a  third  of  the 
United  States,  geological  surveys  have  been  made,  or  are  now  in 
progress,  by  order  of  the  respective  legislatures.  The  same  object 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  Territories  by  the  General  Government 
We  trust  that  when  completed,  some  person  will  be  prepared  to 
give  a  synopsis  and  digest  of  the  results. 

We  have  received  from  Renyon  College,  Ohio,  a  pamphlet  with 
the  following^title,  "  The  Greek  verb  taught  in  a  simple  and  funda- 
mental manner,  according  to  the  Greek  Tables  of  Friederick 
Thiersch,  professor  in  the  lyceum  and  president  of  the  philological 
seminary  at  Munich,  with  alterations,  additions  and  selections  from 
Buttmann's  Larger  Grammar,  and  adapted  to  tlie  principal  Greek 
Grammars  in  use,  by  William  Nast  D.  Ph.,  teacher  of  Ancient 
Languages."  The  "  Greek  Tables"  of  Thiersch,  on  account  of 
their  great  practical  utility,  have  been  generally  admitted  into  the 
German  Gymnaiiia.  "  His  system  differs  from  that  of  Buttmann  chie^ 
ly  in  this,  that  it  pursues  the  analysis  a  step  or  two  further^  bjr 
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deriyin^  all  tenses  alike  from  the  root  and  rejecting  entirely  the  dd 
deduction-theory  which  has  been  abandoned,  in  part  only,  by  oth- 
ers." These  Tables  were  translated  a  few  years  since  by  Prof. 
Patton  of  Princeton,  but  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  copies  of 
that  translation,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  original  work  m^ht 
receive  some  material  addition,  Mr.  Nast  has  brought  out  the  Ta- 
bles in  a  new  form.'  Chapter  1.  contains  the  preparatory  observa- 
tions on  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Roots.  A  somewhat  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  vowels  and  consonants  has  been  introduced,  and  Sie 
remarks  of  Thiersch  on  the  anomalous  change  of  the  roots  have 
been  greatly  extended.  Chap.  2,  consists  of  selections  from  Buttr 
mann's  Larger  Grammar  on  the  signification  and  anomalies  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  Greek  verbs.  Chap.  3,  b  devoted  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  tenses,  in  which  some  deviations  are  made  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  Thiersch,  by  giving  at  once  all  the  tense-endings  in 
an  order,  which  exhibits  the  analogy  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  tenses,  the  Active  and  Passive  form,  together  with  the 
peculiar  deviation  in  regard  to  the  Middle  Voice.  Chap.  4,  con- 
tains the  Paradigm,  with  some  deviations  from  Thiersch,  and  addi- 
tions from  Buttmann.  Chap.  5  treats  of  Contract  verbs,  and  Chap. 
6  of  the  Conjugation  without  Mood-vowels.  The  Erasmian  pro- 
nunciation is  given  with  the  alphabet.  We  are  glad  to  receive  such 
a  specimen  oftaste  and  learning  from  what  was  a  few  years  since 
the  depths  of  the  Ohio  woods. 

The  new  translation  of  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Mr.  Fosdick,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  Notes  by  Prof. 
Stuart 

A  new  edition  has  been  published  at  Hartford  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  translation  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  Clement,  Po- 
Ivcarp,  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermes,  the  martyr- 
doms of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  with  preliminary  discourses,  and 
with  Cave's  biographical  notices. 

F.  P.  Leverett,  formerly  teacher  of  the  Latin  School,  Boston,  is 
editing  a  new  Latin  Lexicon,  chiefly  abridged  from  the  M^num 
Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini;  with  many 
alterations  and  improvements,  drawn  principally  from  the  German 
works  of  Scheller  and  Lunemann.  Mr.  John  Pickering  thus  speaks 
of  this  work :  **  From  the  specimens,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
abridgment,  such  as  Mr.  Leverett  has  the  qualifications  and  means 
lor  accomplishing,  will  be  found  a  useful  substitute  for  the  original 
work,  which  has  long  held  the  first  rank  among  the  Dictionaries  of 
the  Latin  language.  The  great  bulk  of  that  work  has  precluded 
the  use  of  it  m  colleges  and  schools ;  and  a  judicious  abridgment 
wUl  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  Uie  classical  student" 
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A  new  Latin  Grammar  ia  in  the  course  of  {Mreparation  in  a  ^lar^ 
ter  where  we  have  a  right  to  eiq>ect  good  fruits. 

Mr.  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon  is  advancing  as  fast  as 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  will  allow.  It  will  appear,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet, 
noticed  in  our  last  volume,  p.  485,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
a  prospectus  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  series  of  volumes  which 
he  is  publishing.  Decided  testimonials  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  undertaking  are  furnished  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Prof  E. 
Henderson,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  Thomas  HartweU  Home, 
and  Prof  Tholuck.  The  latter  says,  "  The  attempt  to  transplant 
a  portion  of  the  theological  literature  of  Germany  into  the  soil  of 
England,  is  doubtless  cheering,  provided  that  such  works  shall  be 
selected  for  translation  as  are  really  calculated  to  promote,  in  the 
lands  where  the  language  of  that  country  is  spoken,  the  growth  of 
pure  evangelical  theology.  How  glorious  it  would  be,  if  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  all  nations,  were  thus,  like  sisters,  to  join  hand 
in  hand,  in  order,  with  one  accord,  to  advance  the  great  work  of 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  while 
the  revival  of  the  true  faith  among  us,  has,  as  yet,  in  the  domain 
of  practical  life,  operated  incomparably  less  beneficially  than  in 
England  and  Scodand,  the  fruits  which  it  has  produced  in  the  field 
of  science  have  been  so  much  the  more  abundant.  The  day  has 
been  when  Germans  were  wont  to  look  for  instruction  from  the 
great  men  of  the  English  church,  such  as  Pococke,  Lightfbot, 
Usher,  and  Selden ;  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, that,  at  present,  in  the  department  of  theological  literature, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  few  works  appear  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention." The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Smith  is  very  weighty,  and 
may  reprove  a  feeling  which  some  persons  among  us  manifest,  who 
would'exclude  wholly  all  German  works.  "  It  is  true,  that  some  of 
the  writers,  whose  works  are  translated  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  and 
others  from  whom  citations  are  made,  bring  forth  surmises,  and 
make  assertions,  defective,  rash,  irreverent,  and  in  their  latent  prin- 
ciples even  infidel ;  but  such  opinions,  or  germs  of  opinion,  cannot 
be  extirpated  by  maintaining  a  proud  and  foolish  ignorance  of 
them,  and  attempts  to  suppress  would  but  nerve  their  influence. 
The  only  Christian  mode  of^  dealing  with  them  is  to  yield  them  an 
impartial  hearing,  and  to  search  them  through  in  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  seriousness. '    The  8th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet  Library  contains 
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Pareau's  Principles  of  Interpretation,  translated  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  first  volume  of  Seller's  Principles  of  Hermeneutlcs. 

The  principal  Chineoe  libraries  in  England  are  the  following : 
i.  The  late  Dr.  Morrison's,  now  deposited  at  the  Mission-house, 
Austin  Friars,  London.  2.  The  one  at  the  British  Museum,  600 
▼ols  3.  That  of  the  East  India  Company.  4.  The  one  belonff* 
ing  to  the  London  University,  presented  by  Dr.  Ghregory  and  A&. 
Bentley.  5.  That  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  amounting  to 
2610  volumes,  presented  by  Sir  G.  Staunton.  There  are  in  a  li» 
brary  at  Paris,  4000  Chinese  volumes. 

The  following  pensions  have  been  lately  given  by  the  British 
government  Prof  Airy,  Mrs.  SomervUle,  and  Sharon  Turner, 
each  .£200  per  annum ;  James  Montgomery,  £150 ;  and  Milman, 
a  church  preferment  wprth  <£1200  or  ;€1400,  To  Mrs.  Hemana, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  a  donation  of  ^100,  also  providing  an  office 
lor  one  of  her  sons. 

The  deepest  mine  In  Great  Britain  is  the  one  which  is  now  sink** 
ing  at  a  colliery  near  Sunderland.  It  Is  already  1600  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  1500  below  high  water  mark.  The  deepest  mine 
in  Cornwall  is  but  1470  feet.  From  experiments  made  by  scientific 
gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  the  opinion  Is  corroborated  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  Increases  with  the  depth  from  the  surface. 

The  number  of  quills  Imported  Into  London  in  1834,  was  18,- 
732,000.  The  Messrs.  Gillot  of  Birmingham  employ  constantly 
3D0  hands  in  making  steel  pens,  and  consume  40  tons  of  steel  per 
annum.  The  whole  number  produced  in  England  is  220,000,000 
per  annum.    One  ton  of  steel  will  produce  1,935,360  pens. 

W.  M.  Hig^ins,  F.  G.  S.  has  lately  brought  out  a  work  entitled, 
**  The  earth,  its  physical  condition  and  most  remarkable  phenom- 
ena."— ^James  Montgomery  has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems 
called  the  "  Poet's  Port  Folio."— G.  W.  Johnson  has  written  the 
memoirs  of  Selden,  and  of  the  political  struggles  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Stuarts. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee  are  proceeding  in 
their  labors  with  great  spirit.  Foreign  scholars  are  entering  mto 
the  design  with  becoming  zeal.  The  translation  of  a  part  of  Mak- 
rizl's  History  of  Egypt,  commencing  vrith  the  fall  of  the  descend* 
ants  of  Saladin,  has  been  undertaken  by  M.  Quatremere.  The 
Khatai  Nameh,  translated  from  the  Turkish,  by  Prof  Fleischer,  it 
a  curious  description  of  the  empire  of  China.  A  desideratiun, 
which  has  long  been  feAi  by  oriental  scholars,  it  is  hoped,  will  bo 
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iMipplied  by  meins  of  Mr.  Gjangoz  of  Madrid,  whose  adqaifeineote 
in  Arabic  being  extensive,  will  unlock  the  key  to  the  important  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  Escurial,  the  Royal  Library,  the  Library 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  of  the  Academy  of  History,  and  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  has  discovered  two  dramatic  pieces  in 
Arabic,  somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  English  mysteries— a 
description  of  writing  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  Se^ 
mitic  races.  The  second  vdume  of  the  History  of  the  A^hans  by 
Prof.  Dom  is  in  press.  The  committee  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  early  completion  of  the  travels  of  Macarius,  tranuated  by 
Belfour  ;  those  of  Evliya  Efendi,  translated  by  M.  Von  Hammer  ; 
and  the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks,  translated  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
The  baron  de  Sacy  has  furnished  the  committee  with  an  original 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  the  Arabic  language,  hj  Eben  M^lek, 
entitled  the  Alfiyya,  with  a  commentary  in  French,  intended  as  an 
appendix  to  de  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar.  The  committee  have  com* 
menced  the  printing  of  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  mat  Arabic 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Haji  Khalifah,  by  Prof  Flugel.  The 
first  volume  of  500  pages  is  completed.  It  is  printmg  at  Leipsic. 
This  Dictionary  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale  d'Herbelot,  and  its  translation  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
amongst  the  learned  of  Europe.  Prof  Wilson  of  Oxford,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  co* 
rious  mythological,  historical,  and  bibliographical  Sanscrit  DictioD* 
ary,  and  also  an  original  dementary  work  on  Sanscrit  Grammar. 


FRANCE. 

Preparing  ibr  publication  in  Paris,  in  7  vols,  quarto,  with  450 
plates,  the  travels  of  M.  D.  Orbigny  in  South  America  from  Pata- 

S^nia  to  Upper  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  those  of  Humboldt  stop,  in 
e  years  1826^1833. — Guizot  is  preparing  for  publication  the  sci- 
entific papers  of  Victor  Jacquemont,  to  be  issued  in  50  numbers. 
We  pesume  that  the  editor  will  purge  them  of  the  infidelity  with 
which  Jacquemont's  Letters  were  charged. 


GERMANY. 

Died  cm  the  6th  of  March,  1835,  near  Beriin,  Prussia,  baron 
William  Von  Humboldt,  ased  68.  He  was  bom  in  Beriin,  in 
1767,  and  received  a  carefiu  education  in  the  languages  and  scien^ 
ees,  whence  his  habits  of  thorough  investigation.  A  Baseue  Lex* 
ieon,  compiled  by  him,  may  be  fimnd  in  Adelim^s  Mithridates. 
His  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  is  the  result  of 
die  most  indefatigable  research  into  the  language  and  metres  of  the 
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Greeks.  After  liying  severd  yields  in  Jena,  in  communion  with 
Schiller,  he  entered  on  his  diplomatic  career  as  resident  at  Rome. 
Since  that  period,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State  at  home  and  ahroad,  pursuing  at  the  same  time,  extensive  and 
profound  literary  researches.  He  was  two  years  older  than  his 
brother,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 

One  of  the  most  important  works  published  in  Germany,  dur^ 
in^  the  first  part  of  the  present  year  is,  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der 
Kirckingeichichtey  2  v.  bd.  8vo.  Since  1831,  Gieseler  has  been 
professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  He  is  now  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  being  42  years  old.  His  research  and  critical  accuracy  render 
bis  work  on  church  history  unrivalled  in  accuracy  of  detail.  In  his 
copious  notes,  he  has  collected  and  condensed  with  much  skill, 
the  testimony  of  original  witnesses.  The  volume  ja^  issued  reach- 
es to  the  reformation.  Ritter,  Geschichte  d.  Phifosophie ;  Twesten, 
Giumdriss  d.  analyt  Logik  (We  hope  to  give  some  account  of 
the  writings  of  Twesten  in  our  next  No.)  Hegel,  Vermischte  Sclirif> 
ten.  (Hegel  was  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  and  was  bom  at 
Stattgard  m  1770.  He  died  in  the  winter  of  1831—2  of  cholera.) 
Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,  13te  8vo.  also  by 
the  same,  Ueber  die  Ltoderverwaltung  unter  dem  Chalifate ;  Hole- 
mann  Hebraische  Anthologie ;  Homeri  Ilias,  ed.  Spitzner,  Fasc.  IIL 
Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  3  Thl.  8vo. — ^A  new  edition  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Melancthon  is  announced,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  F. 
A.  Olshansen  of  Gottingen.  The  first  vol.  will  include  the  com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  John ;  the  second  those  on  Romans, 
I  Corinthians,  Colossians,  and  1  Timothy^ — An  edition  of  the  en- 
tire works  of  Schleiermacher  is  in  preparation.  The  first  division 
will  embrace  among  other  things,  the  Life  of  Jesus,  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  first  of  Peter,  a  Commentary  on  Ma^ 
thew,  and  on  the  writings  of  Luke,  Church  History,  Geography 
and  Statistics,  and  Practical  Theology.  The  second  division  on 
Philo8(H>hy  and  Philology,  embraces  Pedagogik,  Aesthetik,  Politik, 
PsyclKMogie,  History  of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  History  of  the  New 
Philoeophy,  Dialektik,  Ethik,  etc.  Some  of  the  principal  men  of 
Berlin  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  forwarding  the  work. 

HUNGARY. 

The  learned  Hungarian  M.  Csoma  de  K5ros,  has  brought  out 
an  extensive  Tibetan  dictionary.  The  literature  of  Tibet  is  en- 
tirely of  Indian  origin.  Exact  translations  fix>m  ancient  works 
were  made  in  7th  century  A.  C.  into  Tibetan,  Mongol,  Mandchoo^ 
and  Chinese.  There  are  striking  resemblances  between  the  Ti* 
betan  and  Hungarian  languages.  Both  use  postrpoeitions  instead 
of  prepositions;  neither  employ  the  verb  to  Aooe. 
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DENMARK. 

Since  our  last  No.  was  issued,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  in 
officer  of  the  Northern  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Cq)enhagen,  de- 
Bcribmg  more  fully  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  Society,  the 
publication  of  the  Antiquitates  American ae,  or  the  historical 
proofe  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  the  Northmen  before 
the  time  of  Columbus.    We  make  one  or  two  quotations. 

"  The  annoanced  work  if  intended  to  comprise  ai  complete  a  collection 
u  potiible  of  the  ancient  recordi  referred  to,  coniiatin|r  partly  of  Hiftorieal 
Saffti  in  an  entire  form,  partly  of  eztracta  from  old  GeographiiolwrUmfs, 
and  Icelandic  anoala ;  and  will  be  pobliabed  in  t^e  original  Icelandic,  with 
accompanying  Danish  and  Latin  translationsi  and  a  fulTcrilical  apparttoiof 
variorum  readings,  and  explanatory  notes  tit  Latin,  Chronological  and  Gen- 
ealogical tables,  (the  latter  eihibiting  the  descent  of  many  celebrated  char- 
acters in  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  history  from  the  first  disoofe^ 
ies  of  America)  Geographical  and  ArchsBological  disquisitions,  conceraiiig 
the  first  landing  places  and  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Northmen,  in 
America,  as  well  as  concerning  vestiges,  some  suppositive,  some  unquei- 
tionable,  of  their  immigration  to  and  residence  in  that  country. 

**  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  an  ahon- 
dant  store  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  the  property  of  our  Libraries,  or 
MS.  collections,  among  which  are  not  a  few  parchment  codices  never  befoie 
used  or  even  known. 

**  The  entire  Ms.  of  this  work  has  been  lon^  since  completed,  as  wall  u 
the  body  of  notes  and  researches  pertaining  to  it,  and  twenty-five  sheets  trs 
already  printed.  The  maps  too,  plates,  and  fao-similes  are  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. 

'*  It  is  proper  to  add  that 300  copies  will  be  struck  ofiTfor  AmericS;  printed 
on  paper  of  superior  quality.  The  precise  number  of  sheets,  of  which  the 
work  will  consist,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  keeping  in  mind  the 
expense  of  publication,  and  of  getting  up  the  maps,  fiic-si miles,  and  other 
illustrations,  we  may  fix  the  price,  for  subscribers,  at  twelve  dollars.'* 

The  gentleman,  in  a  neighboring  State,  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed,  has  in  press  a  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  language  in 
English. 

FINLAND. 

At  Helsingfors  has  been  published  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and 
Sappho,  translated  into  Finnish  by  Erich  Alex.  Ingemann. — ^Dr. 
Lourot,  physician  at  Kajana,  has  made  a  very  large  cdlection 
of  ancient  Finland  sonffs  and  ballads,  which  he  is  now  ananging^ 
and  which  will  be  published  by  the  Finland  Literary  Society  at 
Helsingfors. 

PERSIA. 

A  series  of  works  has  been  received  in  England,  which  ww^ 
published  at  the  Abbas  Mirza's  press  at  Teheran.  A  carcfiiUV  ««• 
ited  Koran  in  Arabic,  for  the  first  time  printed  in  a  Hussuunan 
country,  b  among  the  number.  Also  commentaries  on  the  Uwt 
of  Mohammed  aaq>ted  to  the  Sheeah  sect 
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ARTICLE  L 


The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the  Moiaio 
History  of  the  Creation. 

Bf  Bdwatd  HitokMek,  P^oftwor  of  Chemittry  and  Nat.  Hift.  in  Anbont  Ooltog*. 

Having  in  the  18th  No.  of  this  work  prepared  the  way/bj 
potnting  out  several  unexpected  coincidences  between  the  two 
subjects,  we  are  now  prepared,  as  the  second  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  inquire  into  the  nature,  and  means  of  reconciling  the 
supposed  discrepancy  between  geology  and  revelation. 

This  alleged  disagreement  is  chiefly  chronological.  Moses 
represents  the  work  of  creation  as  completed  in  the  space  of  six 
days ;  whereas  the  geologist  asserts  that  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  with  its  numerous  groups  of  extinct  animals 
and  plants,  after  the  original  production  of  the  matter  of  the 
globe,  must  have  occupied  immense  periods  of  time,  whose 
duration  we  cannot  estimate.  Other  minor  discfepancies  be- 
tween the  two  records  are  supposed  to  exist.  But  we  can 
conveniently  notice  them  all  in  examining  the  chronological 
difficulty. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  this  demand  of  the  geo- 
k)gist  for  such  indefinite  periods  of  time,  be  really  called  for 
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bv  the  established  facts  of  his  science.  These  &cts  are  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  fossiliferous  rocks  :  that  isy  such  rocks 
as  contain  organic  remains,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
in  part  at  least,  by  mechanical  agencies. 

1.  More  than  two  thirds  of  existing  continents  are  covered 
with  these  rocks ;  which  contain  numerous  remains  of  marine 
animals,  so  preserved  as  to  prove  incontestibly  that  they  died 
on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  found,  and  became  gradually 
enveloped  in  the  sand,  or  other  stony  matter,  which  accumu- 
lated around  them,  their  nK)st  delicate  spines  and  processes  being 

E reserved.  In  fine  these  rocks  present  every  appearance  of 
aving  been  formed,  just  as  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  limestone 
are  now  accumulating  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  a  very  slow 
process.  Except  in  extraordinary  cases,  indeed,  it  requires  a 
century  to  produce  accumulations  of  this  kind  even  a  few  in- 
ches in  thickness. 

2.  But  geologists  think  they  have  ascertained  that  the  fossi- 
liferous strata  in  Europe  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
thickness :  How  immense  the  period  requisite  for  the  produce 
tion  of  such  vast  masses ! 

«  3.  This  mass  is  divided  bto  hundreds  of  distinct  strait,  or 
groups  of  strata ;  each  group  containing  peculiar  organic  re- 
mains, and  arranged  in  as  much  order,  one  above  another,  as 
the  drawers  of  a  well  regulated  cabinet.  Such  changes,  not  only 
of  mineral  composition  but  of  organic  remains,  show  that  there 
must  have  been  more  or  less  of  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
waters  from  which  the  successive  strata  and  groups  were  de- 
posited. And  such  changes  must  have  demanded  periods  of 
tune  of  k>ng  duration,  ibr  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  extremely  slow.  We  hence  derive  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  views  that  have  been  presented  concerning  the  vast  pe- 
riods that  have  been  emptoyed  in  the  production  of  the  fosa- 
liferous  strata. 

4.  Another  circumstance  still  further  confirms  these  views. 
In  very  many  instances,  each  successive  group  of  the  strata 
above  referred  to,  contains  rounded  pebbles  derived  fixHn  some 
of  the  preceding  groups.  Those  strata  then,  from  which  such 
pebbles  were  derived,  must  not  only  have  been  deposited,  but 
consolidated  and  eroded  by  water,  so  as  to  produce  these  pebbles^ 
before  the  rocks  now  containing  them  could  have  been  formed. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  changes,  numerous  as  they  must  have 
been,  eould  have  taken  place  in  short  periods  of  time.     There 
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tnust  certainly  have  been  long  iotenrab  between  the  formatioa 
of  the  successive  groups. 

5.  The  history  of  the  repeated  elevations  which  the  strata 
have  undergone  conducts  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Different 
onstratified  rocks  have  been  intruded  among  the  stratified  ones  of 
various  epochs,  and  the  strata  have  been  elevated  at  each  epoch* 
But  the  oldest  strata  were  partially  elevated  before  the  nearer 
ones  were  deposited :  for  the  latter  rest  b  an  unconformable 
position  upon  the  former.  Tndeed,  we  often  find  numerous 
groups  of  strata  resting  unconformably  upon  one  another,  the 
lowest  being  most  tilted  up,  the  next  higher  less  so,  and  the 
third  still  less,  until  the  latest  is  frequently  horizontal ;  having 
never  been  disturbed  by  any  internal  protruding  agency.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  after  the  first  elevation  of  the  lowest  groups 
there  must  have  been  an  interval  of  repose  sufficiently  long  to 
permit  the  deposition  of  the  second  group,  before  the  second 
elevation  i  then  a  second  period  of  repose,  succeeded  by  a 
third  elevation ;  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  series.  Here 
then,  we  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  slow  formation  of  the 
stratified  rocks  as  is  taught  us  by  their  litbological  characters  and 
their  organic  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  preceding  arguments  in  a  light 
as  striking  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  practical  observer. 
Such  a  person,  indeed,  needs  no  labored  argument  to  satisfy 
biro,  that  if  the  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  in  the  manner 
the  work  is  now  going  on,  immense  periods  of  time  were  requi- 
site. Even  if  he  admit,  what  we  are  not  disposed  with  some 
geologbts  to  deny,  that  the  causes  now  in  operatk>n  did  former- 
ly act  with  greater  energy  than  at  present,  yet  he  will  still  see 
the  necessity  of  allowing  periods  of  time  vastly  extended  to  form 
the  fossiiiferous  rocks,  unless  he  admit,  without  any  proof,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  have  been  changed.  God  could,  indeedi 
have  performed  the  work  miraculously  in  a  moment  of  time : 
Bui  the  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  even  worse  than 
this,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  proper  place.  It  is  one  thing  to 
admit  what  God  can  do,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  show 
what  he  has  done. 

There  is  one  geological  fact,  however,  adduced  by  those  who 
deny  these  feng  perrads,  that  deserves  attention.  In  the  coal 
formation  large  stems  of  v^eubles  from  30  to  80  feet  fongi 
have  been  found  standing  upright,  or  somewhat  inclined,  and 
perforating  the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles.    Hence  it  is  in- 
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ferred,  that  the  strata  of  that  thickoess  were  deposited  around 
these  trunks,  during  a  comparatively  short  period;  as  thej 
must  have  decayed  ere  many  years,  if  left  exposed. 

This  fact  certainly  deserves  very  serious  consideratioD. 
Geologists  have  usually  explained  it  by  supposing  that  grav- 
ity alone  would  cause  the  lower  portion  o{  water-logged  stems 
to  subside  in  loose  mud  and  sand  so  as  to  bring  them  more  or 
less  into  a  vertical  position.  Yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  that 
a  stratum  even  fifty  feet  thick,  should  continue  in  all  its  parts 
from  century  to  century  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to  permit 
such  a  subsidence  of  the  trunks :  though  we  know  of  no  facts 
diat  show  how  long  it  may  remain  in  dbat  state ;  nor  how  long 
water-logged  stems  may  resist  decomposition.  But  why  not 
admit  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  very  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  detritus  in  particular  places ;  so  that  even  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  a  deposition  may  take  place  sufficiently  thick 
to  surround  these  stems  ?  Suppose  they  happen  to  be  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  rapid  river,  coming  from  a  mountainous  re- 
gion, and  liable  to  repeated  floods.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
such  cases  the  accumulation  of  detritus  is  very  rapid.  Thus 
the  Rhone  has  formed  a  delta  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  within 
the  last  800  years,  two  miles  loDg  and  from  600  to  900  feet 
thick;  and  the  delta  of  the  Po  has  advanced  18  miles  within 
the  last  2000  years.^  But  these  facts  do  not  prove  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  deposition  of  detritus  over  large  areas  is  not  a 
▼ery  slow  process.  The  whole  ocean  has  not  probably  been 
raised  a  single  inch,  since  the  creation  of  man,  by  the  detritus  of 
rivers ;  and  eveo  inland  seas  and  lakes  become  shallow  so  slow- 
ly, that  hitherto  man  has  scarcely  been  able  to  measure  it.  In 
short,  were  we  even  to  admit  that  the  case  of  these  upright  stems 
in  the  coal  fields  did  prove  a  more  rapid  rate  of  deposition  of 
rocky  matter  in  early  times  than  at  present,  yet  in  ninety  nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  evidence  is  the  other  way;  and 
this  would  be  regarded  only  as  one  exception  in  a  hundred. 

6.  ^  Finally,  there  appear  to  have  been  several  almost  entire 
changes  of  oi^anic  life  upon  the  globe  since  the  deposition  of 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  began.  And  comparative  anatomy  teaches 
us,  that  so  difierent  from  one  another  were  the  successive 
groups  which  we  find  in  the  dififerent  strata,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  contemporaries.    But  each  group  appears  to  have 

*  LyeU's  Geology,  VoL  L  p.  296.  seq. 
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been  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  globe  at  the  thne ;  and  it 
was  continued  apparently,  until  by  the  extremely  slow  process 
of  refrigeration,  the  temperature  was  rendered  unfit  for  their 
residence,  when  they  became  extinct  and  a  new  creation  arose. 
But  they  lived  long  enough  for  rocks  thousands  of  thousands  of 
feet  in  Uiickness  to  be  deposited,  which  now  contain  their  re* 
mains.  Who  can  doubt  that  vast  periods  of  time  were  requisite 
for  such  changes  of  organic  life  ?  and  who  can  believe  that  they 
have  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  man  ? 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  point  because  of  its  im* 
portance.  For  if  there  is  not  the  most  conclusive  evidence  ia 
geology  of  the  existence  of  the  globe  longer  than  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  history  admits,  we  need  not  surely 
spend  time  in  reconciling  the  two  records.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  believe,  that  every  impartial  mind,  which  fairly  exam- 
mes  this  subject,  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  facts 
of  geok)gy  do  teach  as  conclusively,  as  any  science  not  founded 
on  mathematics  can  teach,  that  the  globe  must  have  existed  du* 
ring  a  period  indefinitely  long,  anterior  to  the  creatbn  of  man. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  practical  and  thorough  geologist 
doubts  this,  whatever  are  his  views  in  respect  to  revelation* 
Some  writers  on  geology,  indeed,  who  have  studied  the  subjeet 
only  in  books,  and  are  little  else  than  compilers,  have  taken  dif- 
ferent ground  :  But  of  how  little  weight  must  the  opinion  of 
such  men  be  regarded,  when  set  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Brongniart,  Jameson, 
Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  Ck>nybeare,  Greenough,  Bake- 
well,  Lyell,  Mantell,  De  la  Beche,  and  many  more ;  who  not 
cnly  stand  among  the  most  dislinguished  philosophers  of  the 
present  day,  but — many  of  them  at  least — are  equally  well 
known  as  decided  fiiends  of  revelation.  Unless  the  evidence 
were  very  strong,  there  would  be  found  among  so  many  of  dif- 
ferent education  and  professions  at  least  one  dissentmg  voice : 
but  there  is  none. 

We  must  then  meet  this  difficulty  in  some  other  way  than  by 
denying  the  facts. 

"  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick, 
himself  a  clei^man  and  one  of  the  ablest  geolc^sts  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  ^^  that  there  are  some  religious  difficulties  in  the  con- 
clusions of  geology.  How  then  are  we  to  solve  them  ?  Not  by 
making  a  world  after  a  pattern  of  our  own — not  by  shifting  and 
shuffling  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth,  and  then  dealmg  them  out 
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m  such  a  way  as  to  play  the  game  of  an  ignorant  or  diriionest 
hypothesis — not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts,  or  denying  die 
evidence  of  our  senses :  but  by  patient  investigation,  carried  on 
in  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  by  learning  to  reject  every  con* 
sequence  not  warranted  by  direct  physical  evidence.  Piursued 
in  this  spirit  geology  can  neither  lead  to  anv  false  conclusions, 
nor  ofiend  against  anv  religious  truth.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
with  which  many  men  have  of  late  years  followed  this  delightful 
science.  But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  pursue  gedogy 
by  a  nearer  road,  and  are  guided  by  a  difierent  light.  WeU 
mtentioned  they  may  be,  but  they  have  betrayed  no  small  self- 
sufficiency,  along  with  a  shameful  want  of  knofriedge  of  the 
fundamental  facts  they  presume  to  write  about :  hence  they 
have  dishonored  the  literature  of  this  country  by  Mosaic  Oeolo*- 

fy,  Scripture  Oeology^  and  other  works  of  cosmogony  with 
indred  titles,  wherem  they  have  overlooked  the  aim  and  end 
of  revelation,  tortured  the  book  of  life  out  of  its  proper  meaning, 
and  wantonly  contrived  to  bring  about  a  collision  between  nat^- 
ural  phenomena  and  the  word  of  God.  The  Buggs  and  the 
Penns-^he  Nolans  and  the  Formans — and  some  others  of  the 
same  class,  have  committed  the  folly  and  the  sin  of  dogmatizing 
on  matters  they  have  not  personally  examined,  and,  at  the  ut- 
most, know  only  at  second  hand — of  pretending  to  teach  man- 
kind on  points  where  they  themselves  are  uninstructed."* 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  difierent  theories  of  re- 
conciliation between  geology  and  scripture,  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, a  few  other  preliminary  considerations  roust  be  presented. 
We  must  first  decide  whether  geological  facts  can  ever  be 
permitted,  as  facts  derived  from  civil  history  and  astronomy  are, 
to  modify  our  interpretation  of  the  sacred  record.  The  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  but  astronomy 
shows  us  that  they  employ  such  language  in  accordance  with 
optical,  not  physical  truth.  And  the  cases  are  too  common  to 
need  particularizing,  where  the  interpretation  b  essentially 
modified  by  civil  history.  Why  shouki  there  be  any  question, 
then,  whether  geological  facts  ought  to  have  the  same  influence 
in  exposition  ?  For  so  far  as  it  bears  on  revelation,  geok^  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  globe  anterior,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  commencement  of  civil  history.  The  only  reason 
that  has  ever  been  alleged  for  refusing  to  use  geological  Aicts  to 

*   Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  ihe  University,  p.  149, 
J50.  London  1834. 
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UiU  way,  18,  that  they  are  too  uncertain*  But  ahhouj^  true  a 
half  century  ago,  the  fundamental  facts  of  this  science  may  now 
be  regarded  as  resting  on  as  firm  a  foundation,  and  to  be  as  well 
understood,  as  those  of  any  science  not  strictly  demonstrative. 
The  principles  of  sound  criticism,  therefore,  demand  that  they 
should  be  admitted  equally  with  civil  history  and  astronomy  as 
aids  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mbd,  that  bdependeni  of  geology,  much  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  has  ever  been  an  occasion  of  great  perplexity-«-a  loctts 
vexatimmui-'-^to  critics.  One  has  only  to  look  into  such  a  work 
as  Poole's  Synopsis  Criticorum,  to  be  satisfied  that  geology  has 
scarcely  added  any  thing  to  the  diversity  of  opbion  among  com** 
mentators  respecting  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Indeed,  some  of 
those  very  interpretations  for  which  certain  geologists  now  con- 
tend, as  necessary  to  reconcile  Scripture  and  their  science,  and 
which  have  excited  so  much  jealousy  and  violent  opposition 
amoog  able  religious  writers,  are  to  be  found  in  commentariee 
written  long  before  geology  was  known  as  a  science ;  as  we 
shaU  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  our  observations. 
It  might  even  be  shown,  we  think,  that  geobgists  have  not  ad- 
vanced any  new  theories  of  exegesis. 

It  has  always,  for  instance,  been  a  point  in  debate,  ivhether 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  must  not  in  whole  or  in  part,  be 
understood  figuratively.  Another  disputable  point  has  been, 
whether  Moses  fixes  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe,  or  only  that  of  the  human  race.  Bishop  Patrick, 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  contended  as  ably  and 
as  earnestly  as  any  modem  geobgico-tbeological  writer,  for  the 
interpretation  whbh  leaves  a  long  indefinite  period  anterior  to 
man's  creation  for  the  gradual  formation  of  the  earth's  crust ; 
as  we  shall  show  further  on.  A  third  point  still  more  earnestly 
cootested  from  the  Cbrisdan  era  to  the  present,  is,  whether 
Moses  describes  a  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  or 
firom  pre-existing  materials.  Philo  maintained  the  latter,  and 
that  tt'ia  describes  an  arrangement^  not  a  creation  of  matter. 
Justin  Martyr  asserts  it  as  Sie  doctrine  of  ChrisUaas  in  his 
time,  nivta  tijv  agxi^p,  iyadow  o»ta  itfiiovgy^acu  ivxov  [Siiv\ 
il  ftftigq^ov  vXtjs  dMyfuda.  He  says,  also,  that  Plato,  who 
supposed  the  world  created  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  borrow* 
ed  bis  doctrine  from  Moses.  In  modern  times  this  opinion  has 
prevuled  y^  extensively,  apart  from  all  geobgieal  k/om.    Mi* 
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cbaelis  gives  to  M^2  the  sense  of  the  LatinjparM :  Dr/Geddes  that 
a[  paro.  <' Whether  the  Mosaic  creation/'  says  Professor 
Schmucker,^  <<  refers  to  the  present  organization  of  matter,  or 
to  the  formation  of  its  primary  elements,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide. The  question  is  certainly  not  determined  by  the  usage 
of  the  original  words  (Mns ,  nlD^)  which  are  frequently  employ- 
ed to  designate  mediate  formation." 

Every  philolo^t  knows  what  pains  have  been  taken  by  fa- 
ther Simon,  one  of  the  ablest  oriental  scholars  of  his  age,  to 
prove  that  M*^a-does  not  necessarily  imply  to  make  out  of 
nothing  ;  in  which  posiuon  he  is  undoubtedlv  correct ;  and  the 
same  may  be  shown  in  respect  to  the  Greek  noUio^  the  Latin 
crto^  the  EngUsh  creaXe^  and  the  correspondent  verb  in  perhaps 
every  language.  But  Simon  by  no  means  stops  here.  He 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  Hebrew. language  is  so  equivocal 
and  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  we  can  have  no  confidence 
that  we  have  ever  found  out  the  true  sense.  ^^We  ought," 
says  he,  ^'  to  regard  it  as  unquestionable,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hebrew  words  are  equivocal,  and  that  their  signification 
is  entirely  uncertain.  There  is  always  ground  to  doubt  wheth- 
er the  sense  which  the  translator  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words  be 
the  true  sense,  because  there  are  other  meanings  which  are 
equally  probable."f 

Simon's  object  in  advancing  a  position,  which  every  tjrro  in 
philology  sees  at  once  to  be  absurd,  was  evidently  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Catholicism,  or  of  Rationalism,  or  of  both ;  he 
having  been  ostensibly  a  Catholic,  but  really  a  Socinian,  or  a 
Deist.  But  so  distinguislied  a  critic  would  not  have  dared  to 
advance  such  an  opinion,  had  there  not  been  some  specious  ar^ 
gument  in  its  favor ;  and  such  arguments  he  found  in  the  diffi* 
culty  which  we  have  shown  to  be  always  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  some  portions  of  Genesis. 

A  fourth  point  on  which  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  commentators,  is,  whether  the  sun  and  moon  were 
created  on  the  first,  or  the  fourth  day.    The  first  opinion  has 

«  Elements,  of  Popular  Theology,  p.  110.  Andover,  1834. 

f  On  doit  Biipposer  comme  une  chose  constante,  que  la  plus  part 
des  mots  Hehreux  sent  equivoques,  et  que  leur  signification  est  mth 
erement  kicertaine. — II  y  a  totgowrs  lieu  de  douter,  si  le  sens  qu'oo 
donne  aux  mots  Hebreux  est  le  veritable,  puis  qu'il  y  en  a  d'autres 
qui  ont  mUmt  de  probabUite.-^J9i9l.  Crit.  du  V.  T.  lAv.  3.  Cft.  2. 
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hftd  the  great^  number  of  adyocates ;  and  a  variety  of  bypoth- 
•tes  have  been  proposed  to  reconcile  it  with  the  assertion  in  ▼. 
14,  that  on  the  fourth  day  Grod  made  great  lights,  etc.  On  v. 
3,  Poole  says,  that  ^'  the  Hebrews  understand  light  here  to  refer 
to  the  sun,  and  that  the  declaration  that  it  was  created  on  the 
iburth  day  is  by  way  of  repetition.  Among  the  learned  the 
opinion  is  that  the  light  being  obscure  and  not  separate,  was  af- 
terwards rendered  brighter  by  the  creation  of  the  sun."  (Vatab- 
los) — **  It  seems  to  have  been  only  the  quality  of  light,  diffiised 
over  most  of  the  heavens,  out  of  which  by  condensation  the  sun 
and  stars  were  afterwards  created."  ^Estius) — "  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  lucid  body ;  perhaps  a  bright  cloud,  which  having 
a  circular  motion,  produced  day  and  night,  and  out  of  which  the 
sun  was  formed  by  condensation."* 

The  result  of  these  statements  is,  not  that  Moses  has  made 
bis  history  a  chaos  of  ambiguities,  but  that  like  many  other  parts 
of  scripture,  it  contains  satne  things  hard  to  be  understood : 
and  eroecially  upon  those  points  with  which  geology  is  most  con- 
cerned. Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  very  strange,  that  upon 
such  points  there  should  be  some  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  two  records ;  nor  let  any  exposition  of  Genesis  be  view- 
ed with  imreasonable  jealousy  and  prejudice,  if  they  only  pro- 
pose probable  or  even  possible  modes  of  reconciliation,  without 
pretending  to  absolute  certainty ;  and  especially  if  those  ex- 
positions are  not  fundamentally  different  from  such  as  are  found 
m  the  writings  of  commentators  who  knew  nothing  of  geology. 
Let  us  also  learn  from  these  facts,  not  to  think  it  strange,  if  the 
pro)X)8ed  modes  of  reconciliation  are  not  any  of  them  entirely 
uree  from  difficulties ;  since  these  exist  aside  from  geology,  in 
renpect  to  the  very  same  passages. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  present  the  difierent  modes  that 
have  been  proposed  for  reconciling  the  facts  of  geology  with 
those  of  revelation :  and  whenever  these  modes  appear  altogeth- 

*  Gen.  3.  Lux.  Hebraei  de  Sole  accipiunt ;  quod  autem  quarto 
die  creatus,  per  repetitionem  dici  volunt  Doctioribus  est,  lux  8ul)ot)- 
scura,  nee  abaoliica,  quae  postea  creato  Sole  illusvior  reddita  sit.  (Va- 
tablua)  Videtur  fuisse  ipsa  qualitas  lucis  ma^rna  coeli  diflTuaa,  exqua 
veliiti  materia  condensata  Sol  et  stellae  factae  fuerunt  (Estiua)  Vide- 
tur fuisse  corpus  liicidum.  Fortasse  nnbes  lucida  quae  motti  circu- 
kri  diem  nootemque  confecit,  exqua  condensata  Sol  fbrmatut  ( 
Poli  Synopsis  in  Gen,  1. 

Other  reconciling  bypotbesss  may  be  found  in  the  suae  plas#. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  36 
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er  inadequate  to  acoompliib  the  object,  and  foooded  on  fate 
premises,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  show  their  faUaey  ; 
being  satisfied  that  they  tend  to  the  injuiy  of  reirelatioo  in  seep* 
tical  minds,  by  creating  the  impression  that  the  cause  is  a  bad 
one  which  depends  upon  palpably  erroneous  opinions. 

1.  Some  suppose,  tkat  as  the  Scriptures  were  given  for  a  moT" 
al  purpose  J  and  not  to  insiruet  us  in  chronology,  or  physical 
science^  we  are  not  to  regard  the  facts  which  th^  state  concemn 
ing  the  latter  subjects  as  inspired;  but  only  as  the  private  opin^^ 
ions  of  the  writers,  or  the  prevailing  traditions  and  helirf. 
Hence  they  suppose  that  even  real  opposition  may  exist  be* 
tween  geology  and  the  Scripture,  on  its  appropriate  subjects^ 
without  at  all  impeaching  the  credibility  of  the  latter. 

This  view  of  the  subject  so  evidently  aims  a  death  blow  at 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  would  seem  we 
need  spend  little  time  in  its  refutation.  For  if  one  man  may 
pronounce  the  chronological  and  scientific  facts  given  in  the 
bible  to  be  uninspired,  another  man  may  select  any  otbefr  facts 
which  seem  to  him  opposed  to  philosophy  and  right  reasoo, 
and  reject  them  as  uninspired ;  and  so  on,  until  nothing  is  left 
for  the  word  of  God  which  is  opposed  to  human  prejudice  and 
corruption.  True,  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  instruct 
us  in  philosophy :  but  moral  truth  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures  is 
connected  with  physical  truth ;  and  until  the  sacred  writers  iiH 
form  us  that  they  were  inspired  as  to  the  one  but  not  as  to  the 
other,  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  them  infallible  as  to  the 
one,  but  liable  to  error  as  to  the  other.  These  facts,  however, 
ought  to  leave  us  to  expect  that  subjects  of  science  will  not  be 
treated  in  the  Bible  with  philosophical  accuracy  ;  but  that  the 
language  will  be  employed  in  its  popular  acceptation.  It  will 
be  the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  not  of  the  learned. 
AII9  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  expect,  is,  that  the  Bible,  when 
iairly  interpreted,  shall  not  contradict  the  facts  of  science  when 
rightly  understood.  In  regard  to  a  multitude  of  theories  and 
hypotheses,  whether  philosophical,  geological,  or  chronologi- 
cal, we  ought  not  to  look  for  their  refutation  or  confirmation  in 
the  Bible ;  because  it  is  silent  upon  the  subjects.  And  philo- 
sophers, geologists,  and  chronologists,  are  at  full  liberty  to  spec- 
ulate as  tliey  please  on  their  favorite  subjects,  provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  plainly  revealed  facts  of  the  Bible. 
Their  speculations,  expressed  in  accurate  scientific  language, 
may  even  seem  opposed  to  those  of  the  Bible  given  in  popular 
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ItDguage :  But  wbeo  the  frets  of  pbiiosophy  and  tbose  of  tbe 
Bible  couched  in  tbe  same  language,  are  opposed,  one  or  the 
other  must  be  wrong.  To  resort  in  such  a  case  to  the  the- 
ory which  makes  physical  statements  in  the  Bible  uoinspired, 
is,  in  fact,  to  abandon  all  belief  in  inspiration. 

2.  Some  regard  the  account  of  the  creation  in  Ocnesis  a$  a 
lAvdog^  a^abie  intenied  by  the  author^  or  perhaps  based  on 
the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,     Hence  they  look  far  no  agree- 
ment between  this  fabulous  history  and  the  facts  of  geobgy. 
This  hypothesis,  advanced  chiefly  we  believe  by  German  ration- 
alists,* is  a  still  more  gross  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  BiUe 
than  the  last.      It  will  not    be  adopted  of  course  by  those 
who  believe  the  Bibk  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  a  revdation 
from  Grod  :  and  that  is  decidedly  the  groirod  which  we  assume. 
We  will  only  therefore  remark,  in  the  words  of  Hensler,  that 
''  what  is  said  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  us,  with  many  recent  writers,  to  take  it  all 
for  a  phantasmagoric  representation :  it  may  be  a  hbtory  of  tbe 
creation.     Commentators  now  understand  every  part  of  this 
relation  so  well,  that  one  may  say  without  hesitation,  that  it  may 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  such  a   history.     Even  those  to 
whom  the  whole  appears  as  a  painting,  have  yet  separated  diffid- 
ent parts  of  the  relation  from  each  other  so  beautifully,  that  they 
have  thereby  destroyed  their  own  hypothesis ;  and  have  onty 
served  to  confirm  their  unprejudiced  readers  in  the  old  opinbn 
that  ttvere  is  here  a  series  of  actual  occurrences.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  writer  relates  these  events  in  an  animated  style : 
warmed  by  his  sublime  subject,  be  does  not  measure  and  weigh 
all  bis  expressions  with  the  same  thoughtfubess  that  a  natural 
philosopher  would  have  done/'f 

3.  Some  regard  geol^y  as  mere  specvlaium  and  hypothesis  j 
and  geologists  as  agreeing  in  nothing,  unless  it  be  in  opposi- 

*  Some,  as  Bauer,  Eichhora,  Hulda,  and  Ziegler  repm)  tbe  Mo- 
taic  account  as  a  historical  my  thus  ;  others,  as  Pauius,  Pott,  etc.  as  a 
philosophical  mythus*     See  HahrCs  Theology, 

f  BemerkuDgen  liber  Scellen  in  den  Psalmen  nnd  to  der  Genesis. 
S.  195.  For  tbe  translation  of  this  passage  from  Hensler,  as  well  as 
for  all  tbe  traaslations  from  the  German  in  this  paper,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  Kaofoian,  Jr.  of  tbe  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  For 
a  further  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  in  the  text,  see  Stuart's  Hebrew 
Chrestomathy.  ^ 
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tion  to  revdat%(m.  Hence  they  think  it  unnecesstrj  to  viadH 
cate  the  Kble  against  the  objections  of  this  science,  at  least 
until  there  shall  be  some  tolerable  agreement  among  its  cultiva- 
tors as  to  the  principles  of  their  science.  For  revelation  rests 
its  claims  on  evidence  too  firm  to  be  aftcted  by  the  airy  breath 
of  hypothesis.  If  such  were  a  true  statement  of  facts,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  efibrt  to  combat  mere 
visionary  speculations  and  dreamy  objections.  And  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  by  quotations  from  their  writings,  that  many  pious 
and  even  learned  men  do  entertain  such  views  of  geology  and 
geologists.  But  it  is  a  monstrous  caricature.  Whatever  geol- 
ogy might  have  been  some  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  no  longer  a 
bundle  of  crude  speculations  and  airy  hypotheses  :  but  a  col- 
lection of  most  striking  facts,  with  inferences  legitimately  drawn 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
We  speak  here  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology, 
which  are  based  on  a  countless  number  of  facts  obtained  in 
Europe  and  America ;  among  which  there  is  such  an  agree- 
ment that  every  logical  mmd  is  irresistibly  led  to  adopt  the 
inferences  which  flow  from  them :  and  concerning  these,  there 
is  no  more  disagreement  among  able  geolc^ists  than  there  is 
among  astronomers,  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
science.  Even  in  astronomy,  there  occasionally  appears  some 
Hutchinson,  or  Phillips,  to  write  against  Newton's  Principia ; 
as  in  geology  we  meet  with  a  Bugg,  a  Nolan,  a  Penn,  or  a 
Fairholme,  who  with  only  a  little  book-knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, hesitate  not  to  assail  its  fundamental  principles.  But  the 
great  mass  of  geologists  coincide  in  their  views  of  these  prin- 
ciples ;  some  of  which  they  consider  to  be  as  well  setded  as 
those  of  astronomy.  And  they  agree  too  on  those  very  points 
which  we  have  stated  as  coming  into  apparent  collision  vrith  the 
common  interpretation  of  Grenesis.  None,  or  scarcely  none  of 
them,  doubt  that  the  earth  must  have  existed  through  vast  pe- 
riods of  duration  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  an  in- 
ference forced  upon  them  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
thousand  facts.  Nor  is  it  to  believed  that  these  men  have 
adopted  such  opinions  because  they  have  a  secret  bias  against 
Christianity :  for  many — ^probably  a  majority — have  ever  given 
the  most  decided  evidence  that  they  are  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  revealed  truth,  and  that  nothing  but  undeniable  facts 
would  lead  them  to  adopt  any  opinions  in  science,  which  even 
apparently  clash  with  revelation.    Yet  for  such  opinions  they 
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hare  been  branded  in  the  most  violent  manner  as  infidels  and 
atheists. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  geologists  are  asreed  as  to  every 
point  in  their  science.  For  on  a  variety  of  topics  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion :  and  those  not  conversant  with  the 
minutiae  of  geology,  and  looking  at  these  diversities  from  a  dis- 
tance, readily  conclude  every  thing  unsettled  and  in  dispute ; 
and  knowing  tliat  some  geologists  have  been  infidels  and  atheists, 
they  naturally  group  them  all  into  the  same  class.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  others,  vitupe- 
ration and  abuse  cannot  pass  for  argument.  The  subject  must 
be  weighed  in  the  baliuices,  and  truth  will  ultimately  prepon- 
derate. 

The  subject  under  examination  has  been  often  and  ably  dis-^ 
cussed  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  London  Christian  Ob- 
server ;  a  work  of  deservedly  high  reputation.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  these  discussions,  a  correspondent  thus  sums  up  the 
results  to  which  it  had  led  :  and  we  quote  them  because  we 
think  every  fair  discussion  will  conduct  to  similar  cpnclusions. 
^'  First,"  says  the  writer,  '^  the  indubitable  facts  of  geology  are 
such  as  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  narrauve :  Secondly,  infidel  phibsopbers  have  made 
an  evil  use  of  this  discrepancy  as  an  argument  against  divine 
revelation :  Thirdly,  religious  persons,  fearful  of  prejudicbg 
the  sacred  record,  have  unwarily  strengthened  the  triumph  of 
the  infidel,  by  disputing  against  clear  facts,  just  as  the  Papists 
did  against  Galileo's  theorem  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  m- 
stead  of  admitting  them,  and  inquiring  whether  they  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  Holy  Writ,  by  a  fair,  even  though  it  should  be 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records.  Fourthly,  that 
some  Christian  philosophers  have  felt  it  due  to  truth  to  admit 
the  alleged  geological  facts,  but  have  denied  that  they  are 
contradictory  to  the  statements  of  Divine  Revelation ;  and  some 
of  these,  and  other  Christian  philosophers,  have  proposed  inter- 
pretations of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesb  which  they  think  both 
warrantable  and  satisfactory :  Fifthly,  that  certain  well  mean- 
ing Christian  writers,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  case  upon  the  popular  interpretation,  have  accused  the 
above  Christian  geologists  of  surrendering  Revelation  to  idle 
fancies,  symbolizing  with  infidels,  and  setting  up  the  specula- 
tions of  man  against  the  word  of  God  :  Sixthly,  that  it  was  due 
to  troth  to  deirad  diese  calumniated  persons,  by  carefully  sepa- 
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rating  tbem  fiom  those ,  sceptical  philospbers,  frooi  trtiom, 
though  they  agreed  in  their  geological  facts,  they  wholly  difiered 
tipoo  the  theological  questions :  Lastly,  that  it  was  not  candid 
in  the  assailants  to  attack  their  Christian  brethren  as  abettors  of 
infidelity,  while  they  themselves  offered  no  solution  of  the  d'^- 
culty,  either  by  disproving  the  alleged  geobgical  (acts  and  in- 
ferences, or  by  showing  how  the  Mosaic  narrative  coheres  with 
them."* 

4.  Some  endeavor  to  escaoe  from  ike  geological  difficuUy 
by  maintaining  thai  the  fosiuiferoui  rocks  with  all  the  petrtfac- 
iions  u>hch  they  contain^  were  created  just  as  we  find  them^  in 
a  moment  of  iimCy  and  were  not  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
deposition  and  consolidation.  God,  they  say,  might  as  easily 
have  made  matter  to  assume  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  fish,  a  lis- 
ard.  a  fern,  or  a  water  worn  pebble,  such  as  we  find  in  these 
rocks,  as  any  other  shape  and  structure.  He  created  animals 
and  plants  of  their  full  size,  and  why  may  he  not  have  formed 
the  rocks  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  we  now  find  them  ?  To  per^ 
sons  not  much  acquainted  with  the  details  of  geology,  this  state- 
ment and  reasoning  appear  quite  plausible ;  but  to  the  geok>- 
gist  they  appear  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  a  new 
hypothesis.  The  Italian  geologists  devoted  most  of  the  rixteenth 
century  to  its  discussion :  and  it  was  revived  in  Endand, 
France  and  Germany,  a  century  later.  The  point,  however, 
was  not  exactly  whether  God  created  organic  remains  just  as 
we  find  them ;  but  whether  they  were  ever  real  animals  and 
plants.  The  great  mass  of  writers  maintained  that  tbey  were 
produced  either  by  a  certain  '^  plastic  force"  existing  m  the 
earth,  or  by  the  fermentation  of  a  certain  *^  materia  pinguis,"  or 
''  fatty  matter ;"  or  by  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
or  that  they  were  mere  "  lusus  naturae" — ^  sports  of  nature." 
Discussion,  however,  elicited  truth,  even  in  those  dark  ages  of 
geok>gy  as  well  as  of  religion ;  and  these  ridiculous  opinions 
Vere  exploded.  The  "  ^fuerulae  Piscium"  of  Scheuchsen,  a 
work  ui  which  the  fossil  fishes  utter  their  complaints  for  being 
denied  a  real  existence,  were  heard  and  regarded.  That  the 
question  should  be  revived  again  under  the  Bgbt  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  really  an  anonutly  in  the  history  of  human 

*  Christian  Observer,  May,  1884  p.  dl3.  We  recommend  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  m  this  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  diflbrent  ani- 
eies  concerning  it  in  this  work  for  April,  May,  June  and  AugMSt,  1894. 
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opiDion.  But  it  bus  been  of  late  tdToctted  with  great  etroest^ 
nesB,  both  iq  this  couotry  and  in  Great  Britain.  We  muft^ 
therefore,  attempt  to  refute  it. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be  to  present  be- 
fore its  advocates  a  series  of  organic  remains :  for  we  can  hard- 
ly believe  that  any  man  who  has  carefiilly  examined  such  a  ee^ 
ries,  and  especially  who  has  seen  them  in  their  native  beds, 
could  ever  really  believe  that  they  were  created  just  as  we  find 
them,  and  never  had  a  real  existence.  The  grand  objection  to 
this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  known  analogies  of 
nature.  We  will  illustrate  this  argument  in  several  modes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  Jossiliferous  rocks  are  composed  of  sand 
and  rounded  and  smoothed  gravel,  cemented  together  bv  iron, 
or  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  let  some  of  these  pebbles  be  knock- 
ed out  of  their  bed,  and  some  of  this  sand  crumbled  down.  Gro 
now  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  collect  some  pebbles  and  sand 
from  its  beach,  which  you  know  have  been  worn  down  and  de- 
posited by  the  action  of  the  stream.  Place  these  by  the  side  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles  obtained  from  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  very  exactly  resemble  each  other.  Can 
you  now  believe  that  the  one  group  resulted  from  the  sole  agen- 
cy of  running  water,  while  the  other  was  never  acted  upon  by 
water?  You  must  believe  this,  if  the  hypothesb  under  consid- 
eration be  true. 

Those  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  solid  rocks  are 
usually  converted  into  stone :  but  as  we  ascend  to  the  uncon- 
solidated strata,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  only  of  the  bar* 
der  parts  of  the  animal  or  plant  that  have  resisted  decompo^- 
sition.  Take  now  some  of  the  undecayed  relics,  as  for  exam- 
ple, a  marine  shell,  or  the  skeleton  of  a  hyena,  a  bear,  or  an 
elephant,  and  place  them  by  the  side'  of  shells  that  are  washed 
upon  the  beach  by  the  waves,  and  of  the  skeletons  of  the  same 
animals,  or  of  allied  species,  recently  killed.  Are  you  prepar- 
ed to  believe  that  the  fossil  group  were  created  just  as  you  find 
them,  while  the  other  group,  hardly  distinguishable  in  external 
or  chemical  character,  were  certainly  once  alive  ?  would  not 
such  a  comparison  convince  every  advocate  of  this  hypothesis 
that  he  had  assumed  most  untenable  ground  ?  But  we  may 
carry  this  illustration  still  further.  For  at  least  one  rhinoceros 
and  one  elephant,  most  obviously  of  antediluvian  origin  and 
therefore  properly  called  fossil,  have  been  found  witn  their 
softer  parts,  their  skin  and  flesh  still  undecayed.     And  these 
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loo,  if  the  ibftilifiBrous  rooks  were  created  just  u  we  now  &m1 
them,  could  neYer  ha^e  been  real  animals,  but  only  aborttre 
resemblances. 

To  what  absurdities  will  such  a  principle  if  iairly  followed 
out,  lead  us  ?  A  man  in  digging  into  the  earth  uncovers  what 
seems  to  be  a  human  skeleton,  in  a  spot  where  he  has  no  evi- 
dence that  man  was  ever  buried.  His  neighbor  denies  that  this 
skeleton  was  ever  ck>thed  with  flesh  and  animated  with  life. 
Could  not  God,  he  says,  have  created  it  just  as  we  find  it,  as 
easily  as  to  give  matter  any  other  form?  Now  this  power  of 
God  must  be  admitted ;  and  if  a  record  of  a  burial  of  a  man 
in  that  spot,  exists,  how  can  it  be  proved  to  this  man  that 
his  supposition  is  not  true  ?  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  prove  this 
as  it  is  for  the  geokigist  to  show  that  organic  remains  were  not 
created  just  as  we  now  find  them  with  the  rocks  in  which  they 
are  imbeded. 

'^  If  two  inhabitants  firom  the  banks  of  the  newly  discovered 
Niger,  who  had  never  heard  of  Europe,  were  suddenly  placed 
upon  the  cross  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  the  one 
might  ask  the  other  how  he  couM  prove  that  this  building,  and 
the  whole  of  London,  were  not  thus  created  from  the  b^in- 
ning:  bad  not  the  Almighty  power  so  to  have  created  them? 
The  other  could  onl^  answer  as  the  geologist  does ;  and  the 
one  case  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  the  other."*  It  need  not 
seem  strange  that  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  who  main- 
tained that  organic  remains  were  never  real  plants  and  ani- 
mals, carried  out  the  principle  to  some  of  its  legitimate  re^ts. 
Fallopius  of  Padua,  for  instance,  professor  though  he  was  of 
anatomy,  maintamed  that  the  tusks  of  elephants  dug  up  in  his 
time  were  mere  earthy  concretions,  and  that  the  vases  found  at 
Monte  Testacco  in  Rome,  were  natural  impressions  stamped  in 
the  soil  !f  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  same  principle  has  never 
led  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  Egyptian  mummies  could  nev- 
er have  been  living  men,  but  were  perhaps  generated  by  some 
plastic  virtue  residing  in  the  earth,  or  were  abortions  of  nature 
in  her  incipient  efforts  at  creation,  or  that  they  are  ^^  the  arche- 
types of  men  not  yet  called  into  existence ;''  or  finally  that  for 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  they  were  created  just  as  we  find  tbem ! 

Now  do  we  judge  as  to  the  mode  in  which  any  changes  in 

*  Christian  Observer,  June  1834.  p.  381. 

t  LyeU's  First  Principles  of  Geology,  Vol  L  p.  25. 
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nature,  that  come  not  under  our  immediate  observation,  bare 
taken  place?  We  can  judge  of  this  only  from  analogy :  that  is 
from  similar  changes  that  are  occurring  around  us :  and  when 
no  analogous  change  is  going  on,  we  are  left  to  mere  conjecture. 
Now  we  do  find  that  animals  and  plants  after  death  pass  some- 
times into  exactly  the  same  condition  as  those  in  a  fossil  state. 
Some  of  them  merely  lose  their  softer  parts,  others  are  partial- 
ly changed  into  stone,  by  receiving  mineral  substances  into  their 
pores ;  and  others  are  completely  changed  iuto  stone.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  we  are  combatting,  we  may  not  hence 
infer  that  all  organic  remains  were  produced  in  a  similar  way : 
for  the  suppo^tion  is,  that  they  were  created  just  as  we  find 
them.  Yet  if  we  are  not  authorized  to  draw  this  inference  in 
so  plain  a  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  in  no  case  infer  any 
past  change  in  the  natural  world  from  the  evidence  of  present 
changes.  We  feel  sure  that  no  man  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  niles  of  philosophical  reasoning  will  for  a  moment  consent 
to  take  this  ground,  and  thus  tear  away  at  once  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  analogicd  reasoning. 

We  do  not  find  organic  remains  promiscuously  scattered 
through  the  rocks,  but  each  formation  has  its  peculiar  group  of 
animals  and  plants;  and  on  comparing  together  the  larger 
groups  of  strata,  called  classes  or  orders,  we  scarcely  find  any 
organic  iremains  common  to  any  two  of  them.  In  short,  we 
find  these  fossil  animak  and  plants  arranged  together  in  groups, 
very  much  as  living  animals  and  plants  are :  difilerent  groups 
occupying  di&rent  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the 
ocean.  Analogy  leads  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  these  remains  were  once  living  plants  and  animals,  which j  in 
diBferent  periods,  occupied  the  ocean  and  dry  land,  grouped  to- 
gisther  as  we  now  find  them ;  and  that  as  they  died,  they  be- 
came enveloped  in  rock  near  the  places  where  they  had  lived. 
But  if  they  were  created  with  the  rocks  just  as  we  find  them, 
this  inference  is  false,  and  we  have  not  only  to  account  for  their 
individual  resemblance  to  eiusting  animals  and  plants,  but  far 
this  singular  correspondence  in  what  may  be  called  their  social 
ccmdition. 

But  did  not  God  create  animals  and  vegetables  of  fiiU  size 
and  in  their  most  perfect  state?  And  may  he  not  have  done 
the  same  in  respect  to  the  rocks?  ^'  How  can  it  be  proved  thift 
all  substances  must  have  been  formed  in  an  incipient  state  mere- 
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ly?  Were  only  aeom$  made  at  first  instead  of  oaks?  And 
was  man  an  infant j  when  first  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  ?*** 

Geologists  do  not  contend  that  *^  all  substances  were  formed 
in  an  incipient  state :''  But  they  contend  that  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  have  been  produced  since  the  original  creation,  for  the 
most  part  out  of  preexisting  rocks  :  because  they  appear  to  be 
composed  of  the  abraded  and  comminuted  fragments  of  other 
rocks,  and  because  they  see  exactly  the  same  process  now  go- 
ing on  before  their  eyes.  Like  eflfects  they  suppose  result  firom 
like  causes  :  at  least,  they  must  admit  this  principle  until  they 
have  some  evidence  that  its  operation  has  been  suspended  by 
miraculous  interference.  And  in  the  case  of  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  they  have  no  such  evidence. 

As  to  the  creation  of  vegetables,  they  are  represented  by 
Moses  as  produced  by  the  earth,  without  seed.  We  have  nev- 
er seen  any  improvement  upon  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary  on 
Gen.  1:  12.  "These  things  did  not  grow  up  out  of  seed  by 
such  a  long  process,  as  is  now  required  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity ;  but  they  sprung  up  m  their  perfection,  in  the  space  of  a 
day,  with  their  seeds  in  them  completely  formed,  to  produce  the 
like  throughout  all  generations."  Again  Chap.  2.  v.  5  Jie  says : 
"  That  is,  before  there  was  any  seed  to  produce  them,  God 
made  them  to  spring  up  with  their  seed  in  them ;  or  as  was 
said  before  in  the  first  Chapter."  If  this  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect, we  see  that  even  the  formation  of  trees  was  a  progressive 
work,  though  occupying  less  time  perhaps  than  their  gemuna- 
tion  and  growth  now  do.  But  even  allowing  that  like  man  they 
were  created  at  once  in  full  size  and  perfection,  we  think  the 
case  not  analogous  to  the  creation  of  fossiliferous  rocks  with 
their  organic  remains  in  a  moment  of  time.  For  we  see  a  de- 
s%n  in  the  creation  of  man  and  of  plants :  but  of  what  possible 
use  could  it  be  to  create  mere  abortive  resemblances  to  animals 
and  plants ;  and  to  bury  them  in  the  rocks  or  soil,  unendowed 
and  never  to  be  endowed  with  life  ?  In  every  other  part  of  cre- 
ation, wise  design  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  features  (A  nature ; 
but  here  we  see  only  a  strange  and  anomalous  waste  of  crea- 
tive energy.  It  must  then  require  strong  evidence  to  prove  a 
sumosition  so  entirely  at  war  with  the  whole  cours6  of  nature. 

But  we  will  add  no  more  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  us  bet- 
ter fitted  to  the  logomachy  of  the  dark  ages  than  for  the  light  of 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  93,  second  edition,  1832. 
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the  nineteenth  century.  Respect  for  many  wise  and  good  men 
to  whom  it  has  proved  a  stumbling  block,  would  not  allow  us  to 
say  less :  though  if  we  could  persuade  such  men  to  accompany 
us  in  the  examination  of  a  single  fossiliferous  deposite  in  the 
mountains,  or  even  a  suite  of  organic  remains  in  the  cabinet,  we 
need  probably  have  added  no  written  argument  And  we  sin- 
cerely regret  the  necessity  of  a  written  argument :  For  the  in- 
fidel geologist,  who  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  position  which  we 
have  combatted,  is  led  thereby  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
a  weak  cause  that  resorts  to  such  a  mod^  of  vindication. 

5.  Some  attempt  to  reconcile  the  geolo^al  and  Mosaical 
records^  by  supposing  that  the  earth  occupied  a  longer  time  in 
its  diurnal  revolution  at  first  than  it  does  at  present. 

This  hypothesis  is  alluded  to  by  bishop  Horsley  and  enlarg- 
ed upon  and  defended  by  professor  Jameson  and  Andrew  Horn. 
Says  the  latter ;  ^<  as  the  motions  of  our  earth  have  been  from 
the  first  dependent  upon  the  sun,  its  influence  upon  the  earth, 
was  at  first  extremely  weak.  Hence  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  progress  in  its  orbit  were  then  inconceivably  slow ; 
but  the  velocity  of  both  motions  gradually  increased  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun  was  perfected. — ^The  quantity 
of  time,  therefore,  or  duration  of  any  one  preceding  minute,  or 
hour,  was  greater  than  any  that  succeeded ;  so  that  the  first 
minute  of  the  first  day  may  have  been  equal,  in  duration  or 
length  of  time,  to  a  month  or  a  year,  compared  with  the  last 
minute  of  the  fourth  day,  &c^"*  This  hypothesis  appears  to 
us  entirely  unsustained  by  facts.  It  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  at  first  the  earth  was  a  hollow  sphere  of  vast  magni- 
tude, which  afterwards  fell  in  :  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
has  ever  changed  ;  and  the  fact  that  its  present  velocity  would 
produce  just  that  degree  of  oblateness  which  it  possesses,  if  it 
were  fluid,  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not  different  in  the 


6.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Adam  may  have  lived  in  Par^ 
adise  for  an  indefinite  period  previous  to  his  fall :  and  that 
then  geological  changes  were  going  forward.  This  h)rpothesis 
is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  declaration  in  Genesis,  that 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  47.  p.  ^143.  See  also  p.  9.  and  Vol. 
46.  p.  227. 
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aS  the  days  that  Adam  Kred  were  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  that  even  its  proposer  subsequently  abandoned  it.* 

7*  Some  mainiain  that  the  language  of  Moiet  does  not  eon^ 
vey  the  idea  thai  the  matter  of  the  univtret  was  produced  m 
the  beginning  out  of  nothing ;  but  that  it  deeeribei  merely  a 
renovation^  or  remodelling  of  the  tporld  out  of  preexisting  ma- 
terials. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Ghreek  philosophersi  as  weB 
as  those  in  other  heathen  countries,  reasonmg  as  they  thought 
irresistibly  from  the  false  position,  ex  nihUo  mhUJit^  believed 
it  impossible  even  for  God  to  create  matter  out  of  nothing ;  and 
hence  they  maintamed  that  it  existed  coetemally  with  Grod ; 
neither  of  which  principles  was  the  cause  <^  the  other.  Out  on 
this  matter  they  supposed  God  created,  that  is,  renovated,  the 
universe*  The  same  erroneous  principle  jed  many  of  die  earli 
er  Chrisdan  writers,  especially  the  Platonists,  to  maintain  the 
same  position ;  and  they  thought  it  reconcileable  with  Scripture. 
The  schocdmen,  who  followed  Aristotle,  taught  that  *^  Chd  had 
created  the  world  from  eternity;^'*  thus  reconciling  theirphiloe* 
c^hy  with  the  Scriptures  by  a  metaphysical  puzzle.  Even  in 
modem  times,  some  protestant  theologians  have  maintained  the 
possibility  of  the  world's  eternity.  Among  those,  however,  who 
advocate  the  opinion  that  the  creadon  described  in  Genesis  is 
altogether  a  renovation,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  maintain  the 
eternity  of  the  worid.  Indeed,  they  mostly  admit  that  other 
parts  of  Scripture  do  distinctly  assert  the  production  of  the  uni* 
verse  out  of  nothing:  though  the  language  of  Moses  does  not 
teach  this  truth.  The  argument  b  stated  in  its  full  fiorce  by 
Professor  Bush,  whose  language  we  quote. 

'^  It  is  not  from  die  language  of  any  of  the  versions  that  we  are 
tau^t  to  affix  to  fit*p7  the  sense  of  absolute  creation  out  of  noth- 
ing. Is  this  idea  men  implied  in  the  nadve  import  of  the  word 
as  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ?  Unquestionably  not,  as  the 
showing  of  a  host  of  enunent  Hebraists  has  long  since  made 
evident — ^Its  leading  senses  are  two,  which  may  thus  be  distb- 
guished.  1.  The  production  or  effectuating  of  something  new, 
rare  and  wonderful ;  the  bringing  of  something  to  pass  in  a 
striking  and  magnificent  manner — Numb.  16:30.  Jer.  31:33. 
2.  The  act  or  process  of  renovating,  new-modelling  or  organ- 
izbg  a  substance  already  in  existence. — Ps.  102:  18.  33:  31. 

*  Christian  Observer,  Bfay  1834,  p.  316. 
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51 :  10.  Is.  65  :  17.  In  all  these  cases  the  act  impfied  br  the 
word  is  exerted  upon  a  preexisting  substance.  As  thereK)re  in 
every  instance  throughout  the  Scriptures  of  the  use  of  this  word 
as  predicated  of  God,  besides  the  one  before  us,  it  may  be  natu- 
raUy  inteipreted  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  foregoing  senses,  we 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  this  case  an  exception  ;  as  pre- 
vailing usage  is  the  only  sure  guide  in  determining  the  significa- 
tion of  words.  That  the  prevailing  usage  of  ^create'  in  the  sa- 
cred writers  is  to  reform  or  renovate  is  unquestionable,  and  if 
this  acceptation  be  departed  iixim  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis, 
we  feel  constrained  to  demand  upon  what  authority  it  is  done. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
here  mean  to  create  out  of  nothing,  since  otherwise  we  are 
driven  to  admit  that  the  world  has  existed  from  eternity,  the 
rock  upon  which  the  old  philosophers  split.  But  this  conse- 
quence is  by  no  means  conceded.  No  man  can  prove  that  the 
world  has  existed  firom  eternity  ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  pos- 
itive mspired  testimony  that  there  tvas  a  time  vdien  the  material 
iabric  of  the  creation  did  not  exist.  Ps.  20  :  2.  Prov.  8 :  26. 
But  while  we  have  these  infaUible  declarations,  assuring  us  that 
the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  we 
know  of  no  part  of  revelation  which  acquaints  us  with  the  date  of 
that  beginntngf  nor  do  we  see  any  necessity,  a  priori,  that  we 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  any  more  than  that  the  pre- 
cise period  of  its  destruction,  if  it  is  to  be  destroyed,  should  be 
made  known  to  us.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  as  both 
phikMoph^  and  theology  are  bound  to  bend  to  phibk>gy,  that 
the  matenals,  the  primordial  elements  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  were  in  existence  at  the  commencement  of  the  six  days' 
work,  and  that  the  word  ^  create'  expresses  the  action  of  the 
Almighty  agent  upon  the  rude  chaotic  mass,  in  moulding  and  ar- 
ranging it  into  its  present  comely  forms  and  beautiful  order* 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  oligections  sometimes  urged 
again^  the  Mosaic  history  on  the  ground  of  geological  discov- 
eries and  declaratbns,  are  done  away ;  for  we  may  allow  an  in- 
definitely long  period  for  the  production  of  physical  phenomena, 
anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  work  here  announced ; 
and  it  is  certdnly  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  consbtently 
with  a  fair  and  unforced  interpretation,  to  harmonize  the  truths 
of  Divine  revelation  with  those  of  natural  science."* 

*  Questions  and  Notes  on  Genesis,  New  York,  1831. 
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We  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  this  writer  that  Moses  does 
not  fix  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  universe :  but  we  should 
derive  it  from  difierent  premises.  We  doubt  the  soundness  of 
that  interpretation  which  maintains  that  Moses  does  not  de- 
scribe in  the  first  verse  of  his  history  a  creation  firom  nothing. 
From  the  usus  loquendi  of  Mn:3,we  might  not  be  able  to  de- 
termine that  it  teaches  a  creation  from  nothing ;  for  it  is  unde- 
niably used  to  signify  a  creation  from  materials  already  in  exis- 
tence, even  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  Gen.  1:  27 :  and  it 
also  signifies  frequently  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
to  renew f  to  founds  to  be  the  author  of  any  thing :  Isa.  48:  7* 
Ps.  51:  12.  But  the  same  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attaches 
to  the  word  signifying  to  create^  in  all  languages.  We  must, 
therefore,  resort  to  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
M*;3  in  (jen.  1:  1.  And  have  we  not  evidence  in  various  forms 
of  expression  by  which  the  dififerent  inspired  writers  describe 
the  universe  as  created  out  of  nothing,  how  they  understood 
this  declaration  of  Moses  ?  They  speak  dbtinctly  of  a  period 
when  the  universe  did  not  exist ;  Ps.  90:  2.  Before  the  immn- 
taini  were  brought  forthy  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  worlds  and  Prov.  8:  26,  While  as  yet  he  had  not 
made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields^  nor  the  highest  parts  of  the  dust 
of  the  world  ;  "  that  is  the  very  first  dements  J^  (Bush.)  Crea- 
tive power  is  represented  throughout  the  Bible  as  a  principal 
characteristic  by  which  God  is  distinguished  from  idols,  who 
possess  not  such  a  power:  Is.  42:  5.  Ps.  115:3.  Jer.  10: 
10—16.  Ps.  146: 6.  Is.  45:  9,  seq.  Acts  17:  24.  Finally,  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  universe  as  created  out  of  nothing. 
Heb.  11:  3.  ny  faith  we  are  certain  that  the  world  was  created 
by  the  decree  or  will  {^vf^ati)  of  God ;  so  that  what  we  see 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  (xa  fiii  g>aiPOfAdra,)  This  expres- 
sion appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  passage  in  2  Mace.  7:  28, 
where  God  is  said  to  have  made  heaven  and  earth  eS  ovx  ovtmv. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  exposition  which  so 
many  of  the  sacred  writers  have  given  us  of  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, will  not  allow  us  to  understand  Gen.  1:  1,  m  any  other 
sense  than  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

The  contrary  opmion,  however,  has  prevailed  and  still  pre- 
vails extensively,  and  among  able  writers.  From  the  follow- 
ing extracts  it  would  seem  that  in  Germany  at  least,  it  has  been 
the  most  usual  exegesis.  "  The  first  production  of  our  earth," 
says  Dathe,  ^<  is  not  described,  but  another,  or  its  renovation. 
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This  opinion  is  rendered  probable,  partly  from  observations  of 
modem  philosophers,  who  discover  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
many  traces  of  some  ancient  and  long  continued  inundation^ 
formerly  identified  with  too  little  accuracy  by  many  with  the 
deluge  of  Noah ;  and  partly  from  the  words  of  Scripture ;  an 
argument  I  judge  pot  to  be  despised."*  "  The  present  age,'* 
says  Doederlin,  "  which  has  seen  many  cultivators  of  natural 
science  distinguished  for  their  sagacity  and  erudition,  almost 
unanimously  maintains  the  opinion,  that  a  remarkable  renova-* 
tion  (ivafippfiQiv)  and  metamorphosis  of  our  globe  is  described, 
whicn,  because  after  its  original  creation  Hn  what  manner  and 
at  what  time  brought  about  I  know  not,)  it  was  desolated  and 
lost  its  original  form,  and  ancient  population  ;  being  immersed 
in  water  and  obscured  by  clouds,  was  remodelled  in  a  new  form 
and  animated  with  new  inhabitants,  that  still  survive.  And  first, 
this  opinion  derives  some  probability  from  Ps.  104:  6— -9,  which 
describes  the  first  appearance  of  our  world ;  and  from  2  Pet.  3: 
6,  which  declares  this  former  world  (o  rdre  Koofiog)  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  water."f 

If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  it  does  indeed  meet  all  the  geo- 
logical difiiculties  in  a  satisfactory  manner :  And  the  number 
and  character  of  the  learned  men  who  have  advocated  it,  should 
lead  us  to  treat  it  with  respect.  Our  objections  to  it  are  whol- 
ly exegetical.     Yet  it  would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  to 

*  Nod  describitur  prima  telluris  nostrae  productio,  sed  altera,  sive 
ejus  restauratio.  Quod  partim,  per  observatioDes  physicorum  re- 
centiorutn  probabile  fit,  qui  in  interiorlbus  terrae  partibus  aiulta  vesti* 
gia  deprebendunt  vetustioris  et  diuturnioris  cujusdam  inundationis, 
quam  Noachicae,  cui  insignes  illae  mutationes,  quas  terra  nostra  sub- 
lit,  olim  a  mulcis,  sed  parvum  accurate  tribuebantur ;  partim  er  ver- 
bis ipsius  textus,  arguuiento,  uti  arbitror  uon  coutemnendo. — PenU- 
ieuchua  a  Dathto^  p.  8. 

t  Atque  nostra  aetas,  quae  rerum  naturaliuin  indagata  res,  pers- 
picacia  ac  eruditione  claros,  plurimos  vidit,  comtnunem  fere  profi- 
tetur  sententiam,  describi  itvayhrfffiv  ac  metamorphosiD  orbis  nostri 
hisignem,  qui  cum  post  prinnam  creationem,Desci8,  quo  tempore,  quove 
modo  factarn,  diluvio  quodam  vastatus  esset,  amissetque  priorem  for* 
mam,  veteresque  incolas  aquis  immersus,  obecurus  oebulis,  in  oovam 
formam  restauraretur  ac  novis  colonis,  qui  adbuc  perdurant,  revlvir 
scent.  Ac  primum  buic  sententtae  aliqua  probabiiitas  accedere  vi- 
detur  ex  Ps.  104 :  6 — 9  qui  priroam  orbis  nostri  faciam  depingi^ 
ac  2  Pet.  3:  6,  qui  priorem  mundum  (o  tot;  TtiiTiioi)  aquis  destructara 
testatur.-i-2>oe(^tnu  Tkeologta,  p.  485. 
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adq>t  it  thftQ  to  admit  that  geologjr  and  revelatioii  are  at  irrecon- 
cilable yariance.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  mode  of 
reconciliation  more  satisfactory. 

8.  Some  inattUotn  that  thefoailiferout  roda  were  depo9Ued 
by  the  deluge  ofJ^Toah. 

In  former  times  this  opinion  was  considered  almost  artieidus 
itantis  vd  eadentii  EccUiiae  ;  and  a  denial  of  it  as  a  rejecdon 
of  the  Bible.  The  physico-theological  school  of  geolo^sts  ur- 
ged it  for  centuries  A^th  the  most  dogmatic  assurance.  In- 
deed, so  much  had  been  imputed  to  the  last  deluge,  that  rea- 
sonable men  began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
of  that  event  in  nature.  And  if  we  mistidce  not,  we  see  even 
at  this  day,  some  of  the  effects  of  this  revulsion  of  opinion, 
whereby  some  geologists  are  led  to  look  with  unreasonable  sus- 
picion upon  every  natural  evidence  of  the  last  deluge.  The 
question,  however,  is  settled  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that 
die  effects  of  a  deluge  of  one  year's  duration  must  have  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that 
those  e£^ts  must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  wearing  away  of 
rocks,  and  the  piline  up  of  coarse  detritus.  To  suppose  that 
strata  thousands  of  leet  in  thickness,  with  their  organic  remains 
arranged  in  regular  groups,  and  for  the  most  part  converted  in- 
to stone,  and  their  most  delicate  parts  often  unworn ;  that  even 
several  distinct  and  separate  races  of  plants  and  aniraak  were 
fossilized  by  such  a  deluge ;  that  numerous  changes  should  have 
taken  place,  sometimes  ^owly  and  sometimes  suddenly,  in  the 
materials  which  its  waters  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  so 
that  sandstone,  conglomerate,  date,  and  limestone,  should  be 
deposited,  that,  in  short,  processes  should  have  been  finished  in 
one  year,  which,  from  all  we  know  of  the  operations  of  nature 
according  to  her  present  laws,  must  have  demanded  ages  upon 
ages,  he  who  can  believe  all  this,  or  any  other  impossibility, 
may  coDsisteutly  impute  to  the  last  deluge  the  production  of  the 
fosfflliferous  rocks.  But  the  opinion  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
practical  geologists ;  although  we  suspect  that  it  is  still  main- 
tained wim  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  by  a  large  proportbn  of 
the  community,  and  by  some  intelligent  men.  We  hope, 
therefore,  at  some  future  time,  to  be  able  to  enter  more  fiilly  in- 
to the  argument 

9.  Some  suppose  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks  were  deposited 
dwriw  the  1600  years  that  intervened  between  the  creation  and 
the  diduge  and  tnat  the  non^ossUiferous  rocks  were  produced 
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til  a  m^w^nt  by  the  power  of  Ood.  This  opinioa  is  maintained 
with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  by  a  certain  class  of  writers^ 
who,  whaterer  be  their  acquamtance  with  geological  authors,  are 
not  practically  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  are,  therefore,  de- 
ficient in  one  of  the  important  requisites  for  judging  correctly 
eoncenung  it.  The  most  that. can  be  admitted  respecting  thlis 
hypothesis,  is,  that  it  may  possibly  be  true ;  because  it  is  possi- 
ble gedogists  may  be  mistaken  in  their  inferences.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  probable.  The  following  are  the  most  prominent  of 
our  objections. 

1.  It  does  not  aUow  time  enough.  That  a  deposition  of 
rocks  was  going  on  in  various  places  during  these  1600  years, 
roust  be  admitted.  But  the  same  process  has  been  adYancing 
since  the  deluge ;  and  although  more  than  double  that  period, 
we  see  no  evidence  that  strata  have  been  produced  a  thou* 
sandth  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  But  can 
any  reason  be  given  why  the  process  of  deposition  should  have 
been  more  rapid  before  than  since  the  deluge  ?  If  not,  the  fos- 
siliferous rocks  above  diluvium  should  exceed  in  thickness  those 
below  it.* 

2.  It  supposes  that  the  sea  and  land  must  have  changed  places 
at  the  deluge,  in  order  to  bring  the  fossiliferous  rocks  into  view* 
But  the  histonr  of  diluvium  renders  it  extremely  probable  thitt 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  remain  essential^  as 
before  that  catastrophe. 

3.  The  history  of  organic  remams  shows  us  that  there  have 
been  several  successive  extincticms  and  removals  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  on  our  gk)be,  sinoe  the  fossiliferous  rocks  began 
to  be  deposited.  And  the  earliest  races  were  altogether  difiRat- 
ent  from  those  now  inhalHting  the  globe.  Can  we  believe  that 
such  astonishing  changes  took  place  in  organic  life  between  the 
creation  of  man  and  the  deluge  and  yet  no  allusion  have 
been  made  to  them  in  the  sacred  record  ?  The  animals  describ- 
ed by  Hoses  as  created  during  the  six  days,  appear  to  haiw 
been  such  as  now  inhabit  the  earth :  But  many  of  those  found 
in  the  rocks  were  so  difierent  that  comparative  anatomists  de- 
clare they  could  not  have  been  contemporaries  with  our  present 
animals ;  because  they  must  have  required  so  very  di£krent  a 
climate,  temperature,  food,  etc.    If  they  were  contemporaries, 

»  See  Ure's  Geology— -Peon's  Comparative  Ertiroate— FairhoUne's 
Scriptural  Geology — Comstock's  Geology. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  37 
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why  are  not  the  remaiiig  of  existiog  specaes  found  among  those 
that  are  extinct? 

4.  During  the  deposition  of  the  fossiliferoiis  rocks,  catastropbee 
must  have  occurred  which  would  have  swept  the  gbbe  of  inbabir 
tants.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  eontbents  must  have 
been  several  times  elevated  and  pftrts  of  them  at  least  several  times 
again  submei^edi  sometimes  beneath  freshi  and  sometimes  be? 
neath  salt  water  ;  in  order  that  such  alternations  of  salt  and  firesb 
water  strata,  as  we  now  find  in  the  rock  series,  might  have  been 
produced.  Now  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elevating  from  the 
ocean  a  continent,  or  single  mountain  ridge  of  much  extent,  with- 
out throwing  a  tremendous  mass  of  waters  over  the  whole  gk>be« 
And  the  history  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  shows  us,  that  such  ca- 
tastrophes jdid  probably  take  place  during  their  depositioD ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  way  successive  races  of 
animals  and  plants  were  destroyed.  How  then  could  man  and 
the  existing  species  have  survived  ?  Is  it  not  clear  from  the 
sacred  record,  that  no  very  remarkable  change  took  place  on 
the  globe  after  the  creation  of  man,  till  the  Noacbian  deluge  ? 
It  has  mdeed  been  suggested,^  that  some  severe  convulsiofi  did 
occur  in  the  days  of  Peleg  :  for  in  his  days  the  earth  was  divide 
ed.  Gen.  10:  25.  But  that  this  division  relates  to  the  coofti- 
mon  of  tongues  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  man,  is  a  much 
more  rational  interpretation  thim  to  suppose  it  to  refer  to  a  geo- 
logical catastrophe. 

5.  Finally,  mere  is  scarcely  less  evidence  that  the  primary 
rocks  were  produced  by  secondary  causes,  than  that  the  fosst- 
l^rous  strata  were  thus  deposited.  For  in  some  of  the  straii- 
fied  primary  groups,  there  are  very  distinct  traces  of  a  mechan- 
ical origin.  In  short,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  they  are  secon- 
dary rocks  modified  by  heat  and  other  agencies  and  therefore  cal- 
led appropriately,  metamorphic  rocks.  And  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  most  practised  geologist  to  draw  the  Une,  in  all  cases, 
between  secondary  and  primary  rocks.  As  to  the  unstratified 
primary  rocks  also,  very  few  geologists  now  doubt  but  they  are 
the  products  of  heat.  If  any  principle  is  established  in  geology, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  that,  wmch  regards  granite,  sienite,  porj^y- 
ry,  etc.  as  having  been  intruded  among  the  stratified  rocksj 
while  in  a  melted  state ;  and,  therefore,  £ey  were  not  created 
just  as  we  find  them.  Further,  these  rocks  have  protruded 
through  the  fiMsiliferous  strata  as  high  at  least  as  the  chalk; 

*  H^oderMn's  Travels  in  Iceland. 
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showing  that  thej  have  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  fes* 
dliferous  rocks.  And  finally,  what  will  the  ad70cate8  of  this 
theory  say  to  the  fact,  that  recently  a  mass  of  graywacke,  <»n- 
taining  petrifactions  has  been  found  enveloped  in  granite  ? 

10.  Another  method  of  obviating  the  geological  difficulty  un- 
der consideration^  is  to  regard  the  days  of  creation  as  periods 
of  indefinite  length,  instead  of  24  hours. 

Even  from  the  earliest  times  we  find  Jewish  and  Christian 
writers  maintaining  that  the  word  day  in  Grenesis  was  not  to  be 
understood  literally.  Josephus  and  rhilo  affirm  that  the  Mosa- 
ic account  of  the  six  days'  work  is  metaphorical ;  and  the  latter 
says,  ^^  it  is  a  piece  of  rustic  simplicity  to  understand  it  literal- 
ly."^ It  appears  even  to  have  been  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  Jews  that  each  Di*^  occupied  1000  years:  hence 
that  people  reckon  six  millenaries  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  J 

Origen  attempts  to  show  the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  Mo- 
saic &i**  as  a  literal  day.  ^^Cuinam  quaeso  sensum  habenti 
convenienter  videbitur  dictum,  quod  dies  prima,  et  secunda, 
et  tertia,  in  quibus  et  vespera  nominatur,  et  mane,  fuerint  sine 
sole,  et  sine  luna,  et  sine  stellis  :  prima  autem  dies  sine  coelo.'' 
*^  To  what  sensible  man  will  it  appear  to  be  appropriately  said, 
that  there  should  be  a  first,  second,  and  third  day,  in  which 
both  evening  and  morning  are  named,  without  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  stars  :  the  first,  indeed,  without  any  heavens  !"t 

St  Augustin  also  declares  that  the  words  mormng  and  even- 
ing in  Grenesis  are  not  to  be  understood  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  natural  days ;  and  he  adds,  '<  Qui  dies,  cujusmodi  sint, 
aut  predifficile  nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto 
roagis  dicere."  "  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive,  much  less  to  explain,  what  sort  of  days  these  were."|| 

In  the  eighth  century  we  find  Bede,^  so  deservedly  styled  the 
venerable,  expressing  a  similar  opinion  in  his  annotation  on 
Gen*  1 — 5 ;  and  the  evening  ana  the  momir^  were  the  first 
day.  ^^  Fortassis/^  he  remarks,  <^  hie  diei  nomen,  totius  tern- 
poris  nomen  est,  et  omnia  volumma  seculonim  hoc  vocabulo 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  47,  p.  260. 
I  De  Luc's  Letters  on  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth  by  Rev. 
H.  de  la  Fitte,  p.  110.  London,  1831. 

I  De  Luc's  Letters  p,  100.  K  Dc  Luc's  Letters,  p.  100. 

§  De  Luc's  Letters  on  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  p.  100. 
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indudit."  '^  Perhaps  die  word  day  here  means  all  time,  and  in- 
dudes  all  the  revolutions  of  ages." 

So  iar  as  we  can  ascertain^Whiston  appears  to  have  beennhe 
first  geologico-theological  writer  who  distinctly  advocated  the 
opinion  that  the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  to  be  understood 
as  longerperiods  than  24  hours.  He  regarded  them  as  each  a 
year.*  We  find,  however,  that  Duguet,  a  distinguished  French 
commentator,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  ago,  regarded 
the  word  day  as  signifying  an  mdefinite  time.f  Des  Cartes  ex- 
tended each  day  to  6000  years.  Afterwards  De  Luc,  Profes- 
sor of  GeDlo^  at  Crotdngen,  in  his  ^^  Lettres  sur  I'Education 
religieuse  de  rEnfance,"  published  in  1799,  maintained  with  no 
small  abili^  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  word  day  as 
synonymous  with  an  indefinite  period.  He  contended  that  '^  the 
seventh  Mosaic  day  must  evioendy  be  considered  as  a  period 
of  rest  of  indefinite  duration,  as  a  period  which  commences  after 
die  creation,  and  is  not  to  terminate  until  after  a  great  change  in 
the  order  of  things''! — ^That  is,  until  the  final  destruction  of  the 
gbbe.  This  is  die  hvpothesis  which  in  our  own  day  has  been 
defended  with  abilitv  by  Faber  in  his  ^*  Treatise  on  the  Patri- 
archal, Levitical  and  Cbrisdan  Dispensatbns."  Townsend,  also, 
m  his  "  Vindication  of  Moses,"  says  that  in  perfect  conformity  to 
prophetic  language,  the  term  day  may  be  referred  to  periods  in 
general,  without  meaning  to  restrict  the  word  to  its  present  appfi- 
cation.jl  Michaelis  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  first  four  days 
are  to  be  regarded  as  periods  of  indefinite  length,  and  the  remain- 
ing two  each  24  hours. 

11.  Another  mode  of  interpreting  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  so  that  it  shaU  accord  vfith  geofpey,  supposes  the  mi- 
spired  account  to  be  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  successive 
j^oduction  of  the  different  parts  ofcreation^  having  truth  for 
its  foundation^  yet  not  to  be  regarded  as  literally  and  exactly 
true.  The  terms  employed  however  are  to  be  understood  in 
their  literal  and  common  acceptation,  as  for  instance  the  wcnrd 
day,  which  means  a  period  of  24  hours.  This  theory  we  have 
met  with  only  in  Sjiapp's  Theology,  and  as  we  are  in  doubt 
whether  we  understand  every  part  of  it,  we  shall  let  bim  speak 
for  himself. 

As  a  preface  to  his  exegesis  Dr.  Knapp  states  a  principle  of 
great  importance  but  too  often  forgotten  by  commentators. 

•  Knapp's  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  364.        f  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  101. 
J  Same  Work,  p.  95.  ,  1|  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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^  The  whole  representation  which  Moses  has  given  of  the 
creation  of  the  world/'  says  he,  ^Ms  as  simple  as  possible  ;  and 
such  as  doubtless  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  lived 
in  that  infant  i^e  of  the  world,  and  is  still  so  to  men  in  com- 
mon life — ^In  the  Bible,  God  speaks  with  men  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  and  not  in  a  language  which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sioo  of  most  of  them,  as  the  learned  would  fain  make  it  to  be. 
Well,  indeed,  is  it  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  that  the 
learned  were  not  consulted  respecting  the  manner  m  which  the 
Bible  should  be  written." 

^*  The  general  subject  of  this  passage  is  indicated  in  the  first 
verse  (of  Genesis).  This  is  then  enlarged  upon  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  not  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  scientific  men,  but  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  of  common  men  in  all  ages.  This  amplification  is 
entirely  simple  and  popular ;  and  the  work  of  creation  is  here 
represented  as  a  nx  dayt^  work,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pic- 
ture in  which  God  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who  accom* 
plisbes  what  he  undertakes  only  by  piecemeal,  and  on  each  suc- 
cessive day  lays  out  and  pertbrms  a  separate  portion  of  his 
business.  By  such  a  representation  the  notion  of  the  creation 
is  made  easy  to  every  mind ;  and  common  people  seeing  it  so 
distinctly  portrayed,  can  form  some  distmct  conceptions  con- 
cerning it  and  read  or  hear  the  account  of  it  with  interest.'' 

'*lf  we  would  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  this  whole 
description  of  the  creation,  we  must  conceive  of  six  separate 
ptdureSf  in  which  this  great  work  is  represented  in  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion.  And  as  the^ 
performance  of  the  painter,  though  it  must  have  natural  truth  as 
its  foundatbn,  must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of,  as  a  delm- 
eation  of  mathematical  (»*  scientific  accuracy;  so  neither  must 
this  pictorial  representation  of  the  creation  be  regarded  as  liter- 
ally and  exactly  true." 

"  The  hypothesis  of  modern  naturalists  respecting  the  material 
of  our  globe,  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted  from  the 
vrritings  of  Moses.  Which  of  all  those  which  have  been  sug- 
gested is  true,  whether  that  of  Whiston,  who  supposes  the  earth 
to  be  formed  fi*om  a  comet ;  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  makes  it  a 
sun  burnt  out ;  that  of  BufTon,  according  to  whom  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies  are  firagments,  broken  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun 
by  the  concussion  of  a  comet ;  or  that  of  Wideburg,  who  sup- 
poses the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a  spot  on  the  sun ;  must 
be  determined  on  other  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  Moses." 
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^  An  these  learaed  speculations  and  inquiries  respecting  tbe 
material  of  the  earth,  etc.  lie  beyond  the  object  and  sphere  of 
Moses.  And  any  of  these  hypotheses  of  the  naturalist  may  be 
adopted  or  reiected,  the  Mosaic  geogony  notwithstanding/'* 

Thus  far  Dr.  Knapp  seems  to  yield  to  the  geologist  all  be 
asks  for  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  record  :  for  he  asks 
only  that  time  may  be  aUowed,  previous  to  the  creation  of  man, 
for  the  changes  which  he  finds  to  have  taken  place  among  tbe 
rocks  :  and  since  Dr.  Knapp  abandons  the  idea  that  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  with  all  their  host  were  actually  created  in 
tbe  space  of  six  literal  days,  we  see  not  why,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  the  real  time  employed  in  the  work  may  not  be 
extended  to  millions  of  years,  as  well  as  to  one  thousand  years, 
or  to  one  year.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Dr.  Knapp  bad 
no  idea  of  only  a  moderate  extension  of  the  demiurgic  period 
beyond  the  date  usually  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  the 
universe :  for  he  says  that  '^  from  this  history  of  the  creation,  it 
follows,  that  our  gk>be,  and  the  race  of  men  that  now  dwell 
upon  it,  is  about  six  thousand  years  old.  I  say  (ibout  six  thou- 
sand years.  For  Moses  does  not  give  us  an  exact  chronology 
8£c.''f  Dr.  Knapp  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  pe- 
riods of  time  which  modem  geology  shows  to  have  been  requi- 
site for  the  formation  of  the  present  crust  of  our  globe  :  for  he 
quotes  only  the  opinions  of  some  who  flourished  during  tbe  last 
generation,  and  who  thought  that  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ad- 
ded to  the  date  of  man's  creation  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
process ;  and  be  quotes  some  distinguished  names,  Linnaeus, 
Haller,  and  De  Luc,  who  judged  even  this  extension  of  tbe 
demiurgic  period  unnecessary.  But  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  we  see  not  why  bb 
theory  of  interpretation  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  extend 
this  period  indefinitely,  after  abandoning  the  strictly  literal  in- 
terpretation. And  the  more  we  reflect  upon  his  views,  tbe 
more  inclined  are  we  to  regard  them  as  one  of  the  best  modes 
that  have  been  proposed  for  reconciling  apparent  discrepan- 
cies ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  friend  of  revelation  who  is  a  geologist. 
They  are  certainly  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  theory  that 

*  Knapp'a  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology  Vol.  I.  p.  365, 956^  and 
360. 

t  Theology,  Vol.  L  p.  357. 
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understaiids  the  demiurgic  days  as  periods  of  indefinite  length ; 
and  even  perhaps  than  the  remaining  ones,  which  we  ba?e  to 
state. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  interpreting  the  word  Di^  in  Gen- 
ens  as  a  period  of  indefinite  length  are  the  following. 

1.  This  word  b  often  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  a  period  of 
indefinite  length.  Says  Christ,  So  aUo  shall  the  Son  of  Man 
be  in  his  day — Your  father  Mraham  rgoiced  to  see  mv  day* 
Luke  17:  24.  John  8:  56.  Says  Job,  chap.  14:  6  TUl  he 
shall  accomplish  as  an  hireling  his  day;  Says  Ezekiel, 
chap.  21 :  25,  And  thou  profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel^ 
Ufhose  day  is  comcj  fyc.  The  Psalmist  ako  speaks  of  the  day 
.of  calamity  f  and  the  day  of  trouble.  All  these  cases,  hdwever, 
are  synecdoches ;  and  the  figure  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the 
most  common  observer.  But  in  Gen.  2  :  4,  the  case  is  much 
stronger  and  more  to  the  point :  These  are  the  generations  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  when  they  were  createdf  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Had 
no  other  account  but  this  been  left  us  of  the  time  employed  in 
the  work  of  creation,  would  not  the  natural  inference  be,  that 
a  single  day  of  24  hours  was  all  that  was  occupied?  And 
would  not  the  proposal  to  give  the  word  in  this  place  the  mean- 
mg  which  we  now  know  to  be  the  true  one,  have  been  regard- 
ed as  forced  and  unnatural,  quite  as  much  as  it  now  seems  to 
affix  the  like  meaning  to  the  six  days  of  the  first  chapter? 

In  the  plural  this  word  is  still  more  indefinite  in  respect  to 
the  time  which  it  designates.  Very  often,  because  time  is  made 
up  of  dayS}  fi"^^^  signifies  time  in  general :  as  in  Gen.  8 :  22  : 
whUe  the  earti  remaineth  VJKS^  ^.^"'?  *^^'  Sometimes 
it  denotes  a  whole  year  :  Gen.  4:  3,  where  'd^»^  y^n  (literally, 
at  the  end  of  the  days^)  means  a  year  see  also  Levit.  52:  29 
where  we  have  D^^  txyt  annus  dierum.  In  the  same  manner 
tPs;  t3^n30  y^a  (literally  anni  dierum^  years  of  days,)  signifies 
two  wlM)le  years.  Gen.  41 :  1.  See  also  Jer.  28  :  3,  11.  On 
the  same  principles  ^^h  Q'^s;  (Geneffls29:  14)  signifies  a 
month :  and  d^q;  rv^l  (Deut.  2f:  13)  denotes  the  same  period. 

The  meaning  of  day  in  all  languages  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  its  signification  in  the  Hebrew ;  so  that  we  can 
judge  from  the  usus  loquendi  among  us,  whether  the  term  in 
Genesis  will  admit  of  the  interpretation  under  consideration. 
In  the  plural,  indeed,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  applied 
among  the  Hebrews  m  a  more  anonuJous  manner  than  among 
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more  modern  and  ci\nlized  natioiis  whose  better  acqvmintanoe 
with  astronomy  enables  them  to  describe  particular  periods  of 
time  with  greater  accuracy.  But  this  fact  can  have  only  a 
slight  bearing  upon  the  meaning  of  day  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Crenesis;  because  the  plural  is  not  there  used.  It  merely 
shows  that  the  word  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  and  there- 
for^ it  affords  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  under 
examination. 

2.  The  first  three  days  of  creation  cannot  have  been  ordi- 
nary days,  because  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  not  created 
till  the  fourth  period  :  or  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  appointed  tiU 
the  fourth  day  to  divide  the  day  from  the  nighty  or  bettaeen  the 
day  and  the  night.  Some  difi^rent  measure,  then,  must  have 
been  adopted  by  the  sacred  writer,  by  which  the  length  of  a 
day  might  be  determined,  from  that  now  employed.  And  if 
we  once  admit  that  one  of  these  demiurgic  days  was  either 
more  or  less  than  24  hours,  there  is  no  objection  to  assigning 
to  them  a  length  as  great  as  geology  demands.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  created  on  the  first  day,  yet  the 
appointment  they  received  on  the  fourth  to  be  for  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years  j  implies  some  remarkable  change 
in  the  earth's  relation  to  them ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
important  change  of  this  sort  which  would  not  afifect  the  lengtn 
of  day  and  night.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
the  language  of  our  common  translation  implies,  were  not  cal- 
led into  existence  till  the  fourth  day,  and  admit  that  previously  the 
earth  had  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  producbg  day  and  night  by 
means  of  the  light  that  was  created  on  the  first  day,  yet  how 
improbable  that  the  rotatory  motion  would  be  of  the  same  du- 
ration before  as  after  the  creation  of  the  sun  ?  And  if  it  can  tie 
shown  or  rendered  probable  that  the  first  three  days  were  not 
precisely  24  hours  long,  we  get  rid  of  the  grand  exegetical  ob- 
jection to  understanding  all  of  the  days  as  long  and  indefinite 
periods. 

3.  The  seventh  day  has  been  a  long  period.  God's  resting 
on  the  seventh  day  consisted  in  a  mere  cessatbn  from  the  work 
of  creation  :  Now  unless  there  be  evidence  that  he  has  resum- 
ed that  work  since  that  time,  and  few  will  admit  this, — ^lus  rest, 
that  is,  the  seventh  day,  still  continues :  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  will  terminate  till  the  perkkl  when  he  wiQ  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  seventh  day,  therefore, 
extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  its  final  destniction. 
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Hence  tfo  reason  can  be  urged  why  we  should  not  allow  a  pe- 
riod equally  long  for  each  oi  the  previous  six  days. 

4.  This  interpretation  is  no  more  at  variance  with  the  plain 
literal  meaning  of  scriptural  language,  than  that  which  in  a  va- 
riety of  places  is  universally  admitted,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Bible  with  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  it  is  not  much  over  200  years  since  Gralileo  was  com- 
pelled on  his  knees  before  the  Cardinal  Inquisitors  to  *^  abjure, 
curse,  and  detest,"  the  opinion  that  the  sun  was  immoveably 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  earth  was  neith- 
er in  the  centre  nor  immovable ;  because  those  opinions  were 
then  regarded  as  false  and  absurd  in  philosophy"  and  "express-, 
ly  contrary  to  holy  Scripture."  When  men  in  those  days 
read  in  the  Bible  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  other  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  they  had  not  been 
taught  by  astronomy  that  their  true  motions  were  difierent,  how 
could  they  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Gralileo's  opinion  was  "  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  ?"  But  who  doubts  now  that 
the  sacred  writers  speak  according  to  apparent  and  optical,  and 
not  accordmg  to  reiJ,  or  physical  truth  ?  If  then  the  undeniable 
principles  of  geology  demand  that  the  term  day  in  Genesb 
should  be  understood  as  indicating  a  long  indefinite  period,  why 
should  we  refuse  that  to  geology  which  has  been  granted  to  as- 
tronomy. 

5.  This  theory  of  interpretation  coincides  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  cosmogonies  of  many  heathen  nations.  In  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  we  find  an  account  of  the  day  and  night  of 
Brahma,  in  connection  with  the  essence  of  his  creative  ener- 
gy. "  Learn  now,"  says  he,  "  the  duration  of  a  day  and  night 
of  Brahma,  and  of  the  several  ages,  etc."—"  Sages  have  given 
the  name  of  Crita  to  an  age  containing  4000  years  of  the  gods : 
the  twilight  preceding  it  consists  of  as  many  hundreds,  and  the 
twilight  foUowins  it,  of  the  same  numbers,  &c."  And  by  reck- 
oning a  thousand  such  divine  ages,  a  day  of  Brahma  may  be 
known :  his  night  has  also  an  equal  duration.  " — ^At  the  cbse 
of  his  night,  having  long  reposed,  he  awakes,  and  awaking  ex- 
erts intellect"— ^Intellect  called  into  action  by  bis  will  to  create 
worids,  performs  again  the  work  of  creation."* 

Accordmg  to  Suidas,  the  ancient  Etruscans  had  a  history  of 
very  early  date,  in  which  tlie  work  of  creation  was  described  as 
accomplished  in  six  periods  of  1000  years  each.    During  the 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  47,  p.  114. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  38 
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first  chiliad,  or  millennium,  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created  r 
during  the  second,  the  visible  firmament :  during  the  third,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  those  contained  in  the  earth :  during 
the  fourth,  the  great  luminaries  of  heaven :  during  the  fifth,  the 
vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  animals ;  and  during  the  sixth  and 
last,  man.    A  similar  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Persians. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Hindoo,  Etruscan,  and  Mosaic  cos- 
mogonies, were  derived  from  the  same  original  source.  There 
is  too  much  common  to  them  to  permit  the  belief  that  each  of 
them  had  an  independent  origin;  How  happens  it,  then,  that 
the  idea  of  long  periods,  instead  of  literal  days,  is  so  thorou^y 
incorporated  into  the  two  former  ?  Can  we  avoid  the  presump- 
tion that  the  demiurgic  periods  were  thus  originally  understood^ 
and  that  they  are  thus  to  be  interpreted  in  the  Mosaic  account  ? 

6.  Finally,  this  theory  of  interpretation  developes  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  records  of  Moses  and  of  geobgy. 
Baron  Cuvier  asserts,  "  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns 
to  the  epochs  of  creation  precisely  the  same  order  as  that  wt£cb 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations :"  and  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  has  endeavored  to  draw  out  this  coincidence 
in  detail.  The  two  records  agree  in  representing  the  present 
continents  of  our  globe  as  having  been  for  a  long  period  sub- 
merged  beneath  the  ocean  ;  and  that  the  globe  for  a  long  time 
did  not  contain  any  inhabitants.  This  happened  during  the 
first  and  second  days.  During  the  third,  the  mountains  were 
elevated  and  the  cryptogamous  plants  first,  and  afterwards  the 
dicotyledonous,  are  described  by  Moses  as  created :  and  their 
position  in  the  fossiliferous  strata,  is  in  correspondence  with  this 
statement.  Passing  by  the  fourth  day,  in  which  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  created,  or  their  present  relative  situation  and 
offices  fixed,  the  first  creation  of  the  fifth  day  was  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  waters ;  the  second  flying  things :  and  the  third 
great  reptiles  (n  S'^^nn  ra  xiittj  xa  fifyaXu,  great  whalesy  Sept.) 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  fossil  birds  are  found  along  with 
fishes  and  other  marine  animals ;  while  a  most  remarkable  tribe 
of  enormous  lizards  appear  to  have  lived  at  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  day,  the  mammalia  were  creat- 
ed, and  man  last  of  all :  and  we  find  the  remains  of  quadrupeds 
only  in  some  of  the  highest  of  the  tertiary  beds,  in  diluvium,  and 
alluvium  ;  while  man  has  been  scarcely  found  even  as  low  as  di- 
luvium ;  all  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  sacred  record.* 

•  BakeweU's  Geology,  p.  450,  New  Haven,  1833.    Second  Amer- 
ican Edition. 
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Now  if  we  suppose  the  six  periods  of  creation  to  have  h^ea 
only  ordinary  days,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  why  the  remains  of 
those  created  on  the  sixth  day  should  not  be  found  mixed  with 
those  that  were  produced  on  the  third ;  since  there  could  hare 
been  a  difierence  only  of  72  hours  in  their  ages.  But  if  each  of 
these  days  was  a  long  period,  we  can  conceive  how  vast  num- 
bers of  those  fibrst  created  must  have  died  and  been  enveloped 
in  a  stony  bed,  before  the  others  existed.  How  strong  the  pre- 
sumption, then,  that  long  periods  must  have  been  btended  by 
the  demiurgic  day  of  Moses ! 

Not  many  distinguished  commentators  on  the  Bible  have  un- 
dertaken formally  to  defend  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
days  which  we  have  been  illustrating.  We  have,  however, 
mentioned  several  well  knpwn  authors,  whose  views  essentially 
coincide  with  it.  But  several  of  these  could  lay  no  strong 
claim  to  an  external  acquaintance  with  philology.  De  Luc,  for 
instance,  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  resorted  to  Prof.  MichaeUs; 
who  "  assured  him  that  he  was  entirely  authorised  to  adopt  that 
interpretation,  which  the  professor  even  strengthened  by  new  ar- 
guments."* 

Among  other  Grerman  writers  of  note  who  have  advanced 
opinions  favorable  to  this  interpretation,  may  be  mentioned  Hahn. 
In  his  theology  he  thus  expresses  himself.  *'  Our  mind  can 
neither  comprehend  nor  approve  the  thought  that  the  Universe 
in  its  perfect  state  was  produced  at  once  from  nothing.  Hence 
the  statement  of  the  Holy  Bible  corresponds  as  well  to  the  laws 
of  thought,  as  to  die  nature  of  finite  things  generally.  For  it 
relates,  that  first  the  material  of  the  whole  (Gen.  1:1.)  was 
made,  and  then  from  it  was  produced  one  thine  after  another 
as  wdl  }deasing  to  the  Divine  Architect :  (v.  2.)  and  thus  the 
world  first  received  its  completion  in  six  divisions  of  time y  which 
the  Scriptures  symbolically  denominate  e{ay5."f 

The  notoriously 'sceptical  writer,  Bretschneider,  thus  sum- 
marily disposes  of  the  geological  difficulties.  ^^  Whether  by  the 
dajrs  of  creation  are  to  be  understood  literal  days,  that  is,  the 
times  of  the  earth's  revolution  upon  its  own  axis,  or  whether 
large  periods  (as  tii''  frequently  indicates  in  the  prophets,)  or 
whether  these  should  be  considered  as  merely  the  arbitrary  cos- 
tume by  which  Moses  wished  to  make  comprehensible  the 

*  De  Lue'8  Letters  by  De  la  Fitte,  p.  88. 
t  Cbristl.  Glaub.  S.  266. 
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series  of  creetionS)  mtj  be  left  undecided.  The  olijeetioEi,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  earth  must  be  much  more  than  6000  years  old, 
as  the  reckoning  in  Genesis  would  mtimate,  does  not  concern  the 
histoiy  of  creation,  but  the  Mosaic  chronology.  But  inasmuch 
as  this  does  not  belong  to  religion  it  may  be  fallible^  as  it  is^ 
indeed.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  different  formations 
were  produced,  we  know  nothing ;  and  they  may  have  been 
100,000  yean  in  progress.  As  little  do  we  know  how  long 
the  condition  of  the  earth  described  in  Gen.  1 :  2,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  planets  may  have  continued ;  nor  with  what 
changes  It  may  have  been  accompanied.  On  account  of  this 
last  circumstance,  it  will  always  remain  difficult  and  superflu- 
ous to  attempt  to  explain  on  physical  principles  the  formations 
described  by  Moses.'** 

We  have  met  with  no  writer  who  has  gone  into  a  more  labor- 
ed defence  of  this  interpretation  on  philol(^al  as  well  as  phi- 
losophical principles,  than  Hensler.  His  loose  and  sceptical 
views  as  to  the  Mosaic  history,  which  form  the  basis  of  bis 
whole  ai^ument,  ought  to  be  first  described ;  and  we  shall  let 
him  do  it  in  his  own  language. 

**  He  who  mabtains  that  the  essential  of  the  relation,  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  order  in  which  th^ 
followed  each  other,  is  a  divine  revelation,  must  not,  therefore, 
derive  the  non-essential  also  from  Grod.  The  non-essential 
was  left  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  old  vniter  (Moses). 
From  him  originated  not  only  the  expressions,  but  also  the  A- 
vision  of  the  work  into  periods.  Ttus  divisbn  served  to  ren- 
der the  matter  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  presented  it  in  such 
a  form  that  it  could  be  easily  remembered.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  why  the  precise  number  six  was  chosen.  The  choice  of 
this  number  may  have  been  entirely  accidental ;  so  that  the 
writer  might  as  well  have  chosen  a  smaller  or  a  greater  num- 
ber. Had  he  selected  a  smaller  number  of  periods,  say  four, 
he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to  crowd  more  events  in- 
to each  one.  There  may,  however  have  been  a  distinct  de- 
sign why  this  number  was  chosen.  Most  recent  writers  assume 
thb :  Yet  they  do  not  use  it  to  explain  the  essence  of  the  rela- 
tions before  us,  as  being  an  invention  of  the  writer.  The  events 
may,  indeed,  have  been  divided  by  him  arbitrarily  into  six  por- 
tions ;  and  yet  the  events  themselves  may  have  folbwed  one 

*  Dogmatik,  Bt.  539—542. 
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anolber  in  the  order  designajted :  In  the  one  case  he  may  bafe 
been  an  inyentor,  and  in  the  other  ft  mere  narrator." 

To  one  who  takes  such  a  view  as  this  of  the  Mosaic  hbtory, 
it  must  seem  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  that  history 
be  reconcileable  with  geology  or  not.  But  those  who  believe 
in  the  insjnration  of  every  part  of  the  Bible,  may  like  to  see  by 
what  reasoning  Hensler  sustains  his  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
days.     We  can  give  only  a  few  samples  of  it. 

**  In  six  periods  of  time  (not  d^ys^  observe,)  the  creation 
was  completed.  The  earth  was  at  a  certain  time  empty  and 
void  >  it  was  nothing  but  rough  matter  unarranged  and  in  dead 
peace :  Then  darkness  was  upon  the  deep :  the  earth  was  uni^ 
versally  covered  with  water,  upon  which  deep  darkness  stiU 
rested.  Then  the  power  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters :  (from  the  origbal  energy  proceeded  a  power  which 
was  gradually  to  arrange,  form  and  animate  aU  things;)  and 
God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Now  there 
was  a  distmction  between  light  and  darkness  :  the  former  was 
day,  the  latter  night.  Here  ends  the  first  stadium  of  the  great 
course — God  now  caused  a  firmament  to  be  made,  by  means 
of  which  the  waters  under  it,  which  covered  the  earth  far  and 
wide,  were  separated  firom  the  waters  above  the  firmament. 
Hitherto  in  the  universal  darkness  the  twofold  waters  were  not 
distinguishable :  all  was  one  flood  of  waters :  Now,  as  it  he^ 
came  more  light,  the  separation  of  the  two  waters  from  each 
other  was  first  seen.  A  firmament — the  Heaven — which  vauh^ 
ed  itself  over  the  earth  as  a  hemisphere,  made  the  separation. 
The  upper  waters  which  contained  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
rain,  lay,  according  to  the  optical  appearance,  upon  th'is  vault, 
and  rested  upon  it.  The  waters  of  the  earth  are  deep  undev 
the  vault  These  are  the  things  which  the  second  period 
brought  with  it.  Now  a  change  which  concerns  the  earth  alone. 
The  water,  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  earth  far  around,  ac- 
cumulates in  certain  places,  and  collects  itself  together,  so  as  to 
produce  the  i^a  and  the  firm  land.  So  when  die  land  is  free 
from  the  water,  a  multitude  of  thmgs  grow  up.  This  was  the 
third  series  of  events,  &c." 

"  It  is  worthy  of  the  Godhead  to  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  the  earth  here  described,  and  of  the  animals  that  inhabited 
it,  were  produced  by  the  same  process,  which  being  communi- 
cated to  the  earth  from  the  original  Power,  now  operate  contin- 
ually ;  that  they  were  produced  according  to  similar  laws  as 
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those  which  still  uphold  and  continue  them.  And  this  assump- 
tion is  not  contradicted  by  antiquity  or  the  oldest  records  (the 
Bible).  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  ceruin  places  they  speak  of 
God  as  if  he  had  produced  them  by  hb  immediate  power;  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  language  in  those  times, 
when  they  were  accustomed  to  refer  all  things  immediately  to 
God.  But  more  than  this :  the  writer  evidently  indicates  that 
he  does  not  mtend  to  deny  to  natural  powers  their  part  in  the 
new  formation  and  regulation  of  the  earth.  It  is  several  times 
said,  God  willed  that  something  should  be  so,  and  it  was  so : 
several  times  it  is  said  that  God  found  what  was  made  good ; 
that  is,  it  was  so  made  as  (rod  wished  to  have  it.  A  writer 
could  not  have  used  this  form  of  expression  if  he  had  thought  of 
every  advance  of  the  work  of  creation  as  flowing  immediately 
from  the  Divine  Omnipotence." 

"  Gen.  1:  6,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31,  2:  2.  The  writer  could  not 
have  believed  that  the  creation  beginning  in  the  evening  was 
brought  to  perfection  after  144  hours  :  We  cannot  speak  of  a  cre- 
ation perfected  in  six  days.  He  certainly  designs  to  ascribe  to 
the  great  series  of  events  a  longer  continuance.  He  describes 
all  as  advancing  generally ;  he  represents,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  the  powers  of  nature  as  regularly  developing  their 
activity ;  (and  this  developement  does  not  gradually  take  place 
by  springs  or  leaps.)  But  he  who  does  this  certainly  cannot  de- 
sign to  say  that  all  this  great  and  wonderful  creation  was  brought 
to  a  perfect  state  in  six  times  24  hours.  He,  as  every  one  of 
us  now  does,  adopted  periods  of  an  indefinite  length." 

"  The  only  question  now  before  us  is,  does  he  speak  definite- 
ly and  expressly  of  such  periods,  or  does  he  merely  presuppose 
diem  in  his  revelation  ?" 

*^  Many  learned  men  have  adopted  the  first  view ;  and  have 
translated  Dl^,  v.  5,8,  13,  &c.  directly,  |>erto({.  This  view  has 
much  in  its  favor.  It  is  very  certain  that  D^^  may  signify  iime^ 
period.  The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  later  books,  when  the  lan- 
guage was  much  more  cultivated,  had  no  other  word  to  ex- 
press period:  (for  V  expresses  an  entirely  different  idea.)  Isa. 
63:  4,  and  a  hundred  other  places  furnish  the  proof  of  this. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  therefore,  U\^  may  here 
signify  a  period  of  indefinite  length." 

May  not  the  following  conjecture  correctly  represent  his  aim? 
(Moses'  aim.) , 

By  the  first  and  second  Di*^  etc.  if  this  does  in  all  cases  mean 
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34  hours,  he  understood  the  chief  day  of  each  one  of  the  divisions 
of  creation :  (so  that  he,  therefore,  assumed  real  periods.)  In 
each  one  of  the  six  divisions,  he  names  not  only  the  determi- 
nation of  God  that  a  work  should  be  effected,  and  the  progress 
of  this  work,  but  also  the  perfecting  of  the  same ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  uses  the  formula,  and  it  was  so,  ^D~'>n')i ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  good,  aiD-^S  ^1"^.  The  day  which  solemnizes- 
the  perfecting  this  work,  is  with  him,  and  rightly  too,  the  chief 
day  of  the  whole  period.  From  the  infinite  number  of  days 
of  which  each  one  of  the  six  periods  may  have  consisted,  he  no* 
tices  this  one  only,  the  closing  day.  With  the  notice  of  the  per- 
fecting of  each  division,  the  naming  of  the  last  day  may  always 
be  placed  in  connection.  In  v.  4,  5,  for  example,  the  language 
may  very  properly  be  thus  understood  :  when  God  saw  that  the 
light  which  he  had  separated  from  the  darkness  was  good :  i.  e. 
acting  according  to  his  design  and  in  a  finished  state,  (he  named 
the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night)  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day ;  (that  is,  the  last  day  in  the  sense  of  the 
first  division.)  So  also  v.  7,  8.  Thus  was  it  with  the  firma- 
ment, which  God  called  heaven :  now  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day.  So  likewise  v.  21,  22,  it  is  re- 
lated of  a  part  of  the  beasts,  that  as  they  were  all  created,  GJod 
found  this  part  good  and  also  conmiunicated  to  them  the  pow- 
er of  propagating  themselves :  then  the  fifth  day  appeared. '  As  to 
the  3d,  4tb,  and  5th  days,  this  is  still  more  evident." 

^*  After  the  sixth  chi^f  day,  the  day  which  closed  the  last 
period,  followed  immediately  a  seventh  for  the  commencing 
day  of  the  period  now  following,  Sax." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Hensler,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  has  advanced  an  interpretation  of  the  Mo- 
saic days  so  different  from  all  others  that  it  might  properly  be 
set  down  as  a  distinct  method  of  reconciling  geology  with  rev- 
elation. But  as  it  is  in  fact  merely  another  mode  of  proving 
the  periods  of  creation  to  have  been  of  indefinite  length,  we 
thought  it  might  be  conveniently  noticed  under  this  head.  We 
have  met  with  no  other  philologist  who  has  given  such  a  mean- 
ing to  tsi^  except  Granville  Penn.  This  writer,  in  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  demiurgic  periods  are  common  days,  under- 
takes to  show  that  tri"^  in  Gen.  2:  4,  means  the  seventh  natural 
day  from  the  commencement  of  creation,  or  the  first  day  of 
God's  cessation  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  six  demiurgic  days,  as  urged  by  Faber  and  other  wri- 
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ters.*  Had  Mr.  Penn  thought  of  the  use  which  Qeosler  has 
made  of  this  method  of  interpretation,  he  would  probably  have 
been  very  slow  to  adopt  it. 

But  it  is  not  merely  semi-infidel  German  commentators  who 
have  defended  the  extension  of  the  Mosaic  days  into  indefinite 
periods  of  duration.  In  giving  the  hbtory  of  this  interpretation 
we  have  already  mentioned  several  names  that  will  have  more 
weight  with  Christians  than  those  of  the  ablest  (rerman  neolo- 
gists  ;  and  we  will  here  add  a  few  more.  We  give  first  the 
opinion  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  the  present  distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

"  Such  a  sense"  (an  indefinite  and  metaphorical  sense  of  tsi^) 
says  he,  "  is  fairly  to  be  collected  firom  Numb.  28:  2(5, — the 
day  of  first  fruits.  We  have  in  BuxtorTs  great  Lexicon" 
XiSi  HTS^'^  die$:  late  sumptum  est  Tempusy  et  SynecdocMce  An- 
nus.*^ This  the  examples  will  bear  out.  The  compilers  of 
the  Seven  Seasj^  state  that  *'  Roz^  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Roz- 
gar  (time)  which  is  an  appellation  intimating  opportunity  (i.  e. 
naigog,)  as  they  say,  this  is  the  time  (season  &c.)  of  such  an 
one.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  indefinite.  It  is  added,  that 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Dl\  which  is  expressed  also  by 
nihar  in  Arabic."§ 

Professor  Wait  of  the  same  University  has  also  given  a  fuU 
and  able  vindication  of  thia  sense  of  the  Mosaic  days.  But  we 
have  room  only  to  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  I  have  now"  says  he  "  aimed  at  the  main  question,  if  in 
other  instances  D')'^  has  this  figurative  sense,  and  if  geology  and 
philosophy  in  general  oppose  the  idea,  that  the  process  of  the 
creation  was  completed  in  six  natural  days,  are  we,  when  obser- 
ving the  fuller  sense  of  the  word  in  passages  not  to  be  disputed, 
authorized  in  confirming  the  size  tPtt"^  of  the  cosmogomy  to  six 
natural  days  ?" 

^^  Now,  as  Glausius  and  others  have  shown,  that  where  hu- 
man properties  and  periods  of  time  are  predicated  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  the  language  is  necessarily  anthropopathetical ; 
connecting  the  Jewish  opmion  cited  by  Schoettgen,  (that  each 

*  Comparative  Estimate,  Vol.  I.  p.  UQS,  Second  Edition,  London 
1835. 
t  J9q/2  Kuhunif  a  valuable  Persian  Lexicon. 
t  The  Persian  of  &i'*  or  day. 
§  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  103. 
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bi'>  occupied  1000  years,)  with  St.  Peter's  assertioo  in  Epifit* 
2.  Chap.  3:  8,  we  may  without  violence  suppose,  that  D^"*  was 
simplj  a  term  expressive  of  each  period  of  the  creation,  with- 
out actuaUy  defining  the  period  of  its  contmuance."  '^  If  so, 
the  six  t3r^7:t\  were  indefinite  epochs.  In  corroboration  of  this* 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  details  the  six  0'^»^,  during  which 
the  process  advanced  to  its  perfection,  but  in  the  second,  at 
verse  4,  we  read  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 
in  the  day,  or  at  the  period  (ni'^n)  when  the  Lord  God  made 
them  :  therefore  these  six  ^"^tr  must  be  comprised  in  the  indi- 
vidual Di%  and  the  term  must  imply  an  indefinite  period."* 
^  When  we  consider  the  stupendous  work  of  the  creation,  it  is 
consentaneous  to  sound  criticism  to  presume,' that  if  instances 
occur,  in  which  Qi'>  is  invested  with  a  wider  signification  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  day,  in  which  it  expresses  periods  of  time 
not  defined  by  the  passage,  it  must,  a  fortiori^  have  possessed 
this  more  ample  and  enlarged  sense  m  the  first  chapter  of  Gen-* 
•sis.'*  "  From  which  collective  reasons  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
believing,  that  Bl "« in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  referred  to  a 
period  consisting  of  a  length  not  to  be  determined."! 

This  interpretation  was  also  defended  with  much  acuteness  a 
lew  years  ago  by  J.  C.  Prichard  Esq.,  well  known  as  an  able 
philologist  and  naturalist.]:  Professor  JaiuesoD  likewise  hasmai&* 
tained  this  ground  with  no  small  abiUty,|l  and  in  our  own  coun^ 
try  it  has  been  ably  defended  by  Professor  Silliman4 

But  notwithstanding  these  strong  arguments  and  weighty  au-* 
thorities,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  look  upon  this  inter-* 
pretation  of  the  Mosaic  days  as  untenable,  and  for  the  follow* 
iDg  reasons.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  of  so  decided  a  char^ 
acter  that  we  cannot  resist  their  power. 

1.  The  terms  (^1^>  and  n|^fi)  evening  and  morning,  which 
b^in  and  end,  or  rather  constitute  the  Mosaic  days,  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  writer  intended  merely  ordhiary 
days.      The  phrase  th^  nRla-V!^!  a^-^n-ji  verse  6,  8,  13, 

«  De  Luc's  Lttttfs,  p.  109. 
t  De  Luo's  Letters,  p.  111. 

X  Philosophical  Magamie,  Vol  46.  p.  285.  Vol.  47.  p.  110,  258  and 
431.  Vol.  48.  p.  111. 

I  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1832. 

§  Bakewell's  Geology,  2d  American  Edition,  p.  439. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  89 
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19,  33,  and  31,  means  literally,  and  there  was  evening  and 
there  wai  mornings  a  day.  Now  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Stuart,  we  may  inquire,  '^  is  an  evening  and  a  morning  a  peri- 
od of  some  thousands  of  years  ?  Is  it  in  any  sense,  when  so 
employed,  an  indefinite  period  ?  The  answer  is  so  plain  and 
certain,  that  1  need  not  repeat  it."*  It  is  clear  that  in  his 
case  the  writer  d^cribes  a  day  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  computation,  that  is  from  sunset  to  sunset — a  vi}x^i?ju«ipor" 
and  in  what  more  definite  way  could  he  describe  a  literal  day  ? 

The  fifth  verse  seems  still  further  to  confirm  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Di"^.  In  the  first  part  of  it,  it  is  said  that  Ood  called 
the  light  day^  and  the  darkness  night.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  this  is  a  literal  day  and  a  literal  night?  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  narration  seems  to  render  the  idea  of  a  synec- 
dochial  use  of  the  words  absurd.  But  in  the  same  fifth  v^se, 
the  word  tai^  is  used  to  designate  one  of  the  six  periods  of  the 
creation.  What  law  of  interpretation  will  justify  us  in  suppos- 
ing the  sense  to  be  thus  suddenly  changed,  with  no  intimatioo 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  without  any  necessity  in  the  text  ? 

Henster  attempts  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  resorting  to 
his  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation  already  explained.  That 
theory  we  apprehend  will  meet  with  but  little  favor  among  in- 
telligent philologists ;  and  therefore,  we  shall  merely  give  his 
argument  without  stopping  formally  to  refute  it. 

"  Here  now"  ^says  he  respecting  the  last  part  of  verse  5,) 
*'  the  first  D^^  which  arose  from  ^y^  and  nj^'s»  is  the  immediate 
and  direct  object  of  discourse.  But  here  it  may  still  be  asked, 
whether  this  Di"^  can  be  so  distinguished  fix)m  the  dI"^  immedi- 
ately preceding,  ^which  first  tai"^  marks  an  ordinary  day,  the 
time  as  long  as  it  is  light,)  as  that  a  period  of  indefinite  length 
may  thereby  be  designated  ;  or  whether,  on  account  of  the  con- 
text, on  account  of  diis  collection  of  sentences,  the  last  tri'^  must 
also  signify  a  day  :'a  common  civil  day  of  24  hours ;  which,  in 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  is  indicated  by  the  same 
word  as  the  natural  day  ?  If  we  deem  this  last  supposition  to  be 
necessary,  we  must  believe  that  the  writer  at  the  end  of  v.  5, 
speaks  of  an  ordinary  civil  day  consisting  of  an  evening  and 
morning }  (the  natural  day  and  night,)  that  in  v.  8,  he  speaks 
of  the  second  day  of  that  kind,  in  v.  13,  of  the  third,  etc.  But 
still  there  would  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  what  is  com- 
monly inferred  firom  it,  namely  that  the  author  by  one  such  day 

•  Comstock's  Geology,  p.  208.  Hartford,  1834. 
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wishes  to  designate  the  whcle  time  within  the  limits  of  which  one 
department  of  the  creation  was  finished :  that  he,  therefore,  con- 
sidered the  use  of  light  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  containing 
but  24  hours,  and  believed  that  the  atmosphere  was  formed  in  the 
same  number  of  hours."* 

In  a  similar  manner  Hensler  disposes  of  the  whole  objection 
under  consideration,  against  considering  the  Mosaic  days  as  in- 
definite periods.  He  begins  by  stating  the  argument  in  favor 
of  regarding  them  as  common  days. 

"  The  language  of  the  record  itself,"  says  he,  <^  compels  us 
to  understand  Di^  as  a  day^  because  the  limits  of  this  tai"*  are 
determined  by  morning  and  evening,  in  the^use  of  which  lan- 
guage it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  else  than  an  ordinary  day 
should  be  meant.  This  argument  would  be  irrefragable ;  we 
should  be  compelled  to  understand  tsn^  as  an  ordinary  civil  day, 
if  the  language  throughout  could  be  used  but  of  one  evening 
and  one  morning.  But  what  hinders  us  fi*om  takmg  both  words 
collectively,  as  well  as  yy  in  the  11th  and  12th verses?  Thus, 
there  were  evenings^  there  were  mornings :  Or  rather,  (as  the 
Arabic  in  the  Polyglott  has  already  done,  and  others  have  done, 
usbg  it  in  the  singular  also,)  there  were  nights^  there  were  days. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  sense  for  "^pyS,  morning;  the 
beginning  of  the  day  is  placed  for  the  whole  day ;  especially 
is  Uiis  the  case  in  poetry :  as  Isa.  28:  19.  33:  2.  50:4.  The 
same  synecdoche  may  have  been  used  in  regard  to  ^"^^l^ ,  evening : 
And  here,  indeed,  we  may  well  believe  this  synecdochial  signi- 
fication to  be  the  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  the 
narration  has  a  poetic  coloring."! 

Professor  Wait  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  our  argument 
in  another  mode. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  reason,"  says  he,  "  that  \(r  period  whatever 
be  its  length,  be  metaphorically  called  a  day^  the  analogy  of  meta- 
phorical diction  well  required  the  beginning  and  close  of  such  a 
period,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  bearing  a  self  evident  relation 
to  that  by  which  the  period  itself  is  designated :  or  in  other 
words,  that  as  the  morning  emd  evening  are  component  parts  of 
the  rfay,  when  the  term  day  itself  is  figuratively  applied,  it 
will  require  these  to  express  the  opposite  facts  of  that,  of  which 
Ui^  is  the  metaphor.     On  this  principle,  we  read  of  the  even- 

*  Bemerkung^n  liber  stellen  in  den  Psalmen  und  in  der  Genesin. 
f  Bemerkungen  etc. 
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iag  aad  die  tnofomg  of  the  cosmogooical  tn^ :  on  this  priiici{^ 
ia  some  passages,  which  compare  human  life  to  a  dojr ,  we  read 
of  its  momiog,  its  dood,  and  its  erening,  and  occastooally  ob-^ 
serre  its  close  appropriately  designated  by  the  night :  heoce  al- 
80|  the  final  judgment  being  called  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
we  read  of  the  morning  of  the  resurrection."* 

This  reasoning  would  certainly  be  quite  plau0tt)le,  if  we  only 
admit  that  Moses'  descripticHi  of  the  creation  b  metaphorical : 
that  is,  if  we  admit  his  account  to  be  poetry  instead  of  history* 
To  prove  that  diis  is  the  case,  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
fourth  d9j.  Already  had  the  author  represented  the  repeated 
succession  of  day  and  night :  but  here  he  describes  the  sun, 
raoon  and  stars  as  first  created  and  appointed  to  measure  days, 
seasons  and  yeais.  That  is,  he  describes  the  standard  as  ap- 
plied bdbre  that  standard  existed.  And  although  this  migbt  b# 
Crdoned  in  a  poet,  it  b  unpardonable  m  a  historian.  To  waive, 
werer,  all  other  modes  of  getting  over  thb  difficulty,  it  b  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  most  commentators  at  this  day  regard  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  having  been  created  at  least  as  early  as  the 
earth,  a^  that  they  only  received  their  appointments  on  the 
fourth  day.  This  interpretation  we  shall  examine  in  another 
place :  but  admitthig  its  correctness,  it  vindicates  the  charac* 
ter  of  Moses  as  a  consistent  hbtorian ;  and  it  seems  to  us  takes 
away  the  only  semblance  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  poeCto 
character  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  jdamest  pieces  of  hbtory  in  any  language,  adapted 
to  the  understandings  of  men  scarcely  at  all  cultivated.  True, 
its  exegesis  is  not  free  from  difficulty  :  but  we  apprehend  that 
those  difficulties  result  from  its  great  brevity  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity, rather  than  from  any  occult  and  marvellous  truths  eon- 
taiaed  under  figurative  language.  The  man  who  comes  to 
that  hbtory  with  hb  head  fiill  of  philobgical  rules  and  geologi* 
cal  difficulties,  is  dbappointed  and  peridexed ;  because  he  ex- 
pects to  find  too  much  in  it.  But  tne  unlettered  roan  finde 
most  clearly  exhibited  there  the  great  truth  that  God  created 
the  universe  and  brought  it  into  its  present  state,  not  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  but  gradually,  as  a  human  workman  accomplishes 
an  undertaking;  and  with  these  truths  he  is  satisfied.  Proba- 
bly no  such  man  ever  thought  that  there  was  any  thing  figura- 
tive in  that  hbtory  :  and  this  fact  we  think  is  a  strong  reason 

*  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  107. 
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why  the  commentator  should  regard  it  as  a  literal  history,  unless 
iotperioudy  required  by  the  facts  of  science  to  regard  it  as  fig- 
urative.    Such  necessity  we  cannot  believe  yet  exists. 

Now  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of  regarding  the  Mosaic 
days  as  extended  periods  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
language  is  metaphorical ;  and  neariy  every  passage  from  other 
parts  of  scripture  brought  to  sustain  this  interpretation  is  most 
evidently  figurative ;  as  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  daij  of  pro$^ 
perity,  fyc.  The  only  exception  to  this  retqark  is  perhaps 
Gen.  2:  4,  which  passage  does  certainty  favor  the  interpretation 
of  indefinhe  demiurgic  periods ;  though  by  no  means  sufficimt 
in  our  opinion  to  establish  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be 
shown  we  think  that  the  history  of  the  creation  b  figurative  or 
poetical.  And  if  this  can  be  done,  we  know  of  no  portion  of 
history  in  the  Bible,  however  simple  and  plain,  that  may  not  be 
regarded  as  figurative. 

2»  The  word  day  is  used  several  times  in  the  Mosaic  wri- 
tings, where  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  creation,  in 
such  a  connection  that  we  are  compelled  to  understand  it  as 
meaning  only  a.common  day.  We  have  already  referred  to  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  Gen.  1:  5,  where  xri^$  in  one  part  of  the 
verse  means  most  evidently  a  common  day,  while  in  the  other 
part  of  the  verse  it  denotes  one  of  the  demiurgic  periods.  Nor 
IS  there  any  thing  in  the  language  or  connection  that  gives  the 
least  mtimadon  of  any  change  of  meaning :  and  therefore  sound 
criticism  compeb  us  to  regard  its  meanii^  in  both  cases  as 
identical.  Another  passage  occurs  in  Exodus  20:  9,  10, 11. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work :  Bui  the  sev- 
enth  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood :  in  it  thou  shali 
not  do  any  toork^  fyc.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  hettv^ 
en  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  w ,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day  and 
hailowed  %t.  (See  a  parallel  passage  Ex.  31:  174)  I(  is  im-* 
possible  to  doubt  that  in  this  passage  the  first  six  days  ^ken 
of|  as  well  as  the  seventh  or  sabbath  day,  are  literal  days :  nor 
can  there  be  any  more  doubt  as  to  the  sabbath  day,  in  verse  11« 
What  possible  ground  is  there,  unless  we  seek  for  it  in  the  re- 
cords of  geology ,'^we  mean  what  ground  in  the  passage  itself,  for 
even  suspecting  that  a  different  meaning  should  be  attached  to 
the  other  six  days  of  creation  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest  in  the 
passage?  Nay,  a  dififerent  meaning  caanot  be  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter except  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  interpretation.    For 
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there  is  ooc  merely  no  evidence  in  favor  of  a  chai^  in  the  mean- 
ing, but  positive  and  decisive  evidence  against  it,  so  far  as  phi- 
lology is  concerned. 

Some  regard  it  a  strong  evidence  that  the  Mosaic  days 
were  not  indefinite  periods,  because  such  an  interpretation 
seems  to  them,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  to  nullify 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath.  We 
have  never,  however,  felt  deeply  the  force  of  this  objection  : 
and  we  have  regarded  Mr.  Faber's  reply  to  it  as  tolerably  satis- 
factory. He  regards  ^^  our  minor  week  as  a  commemorative 
epitome  of  the  great  week,"  in  which  God  created  the  universe. 
And  he  maintains  that  this  prolonged  rest  of  Jdiovah  from  his 
mighty  work  may  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  man  to  observe  each 
seventh  natural  day  for  a  sabbath,  with  as  much  force  as  if  the 
rest  of  the  Deity  had  been  only  24  hours.  But  admitting  all 
thb,  our  difficulty  is  not  removed.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  mad- 
mbsible  to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  of  the  moral  law  which 
we  have  quoted,  there  should  be  found  such  a  jumbling  togeth- 
er of  literal  and  figurative  meaning  as  there  must  be,  if  day 
means  one  thing  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fouith  com- 
mandment and  a  different  thing  in  the  middle.  If,  indeed,  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  expressly  told  us  that  day  means  an 
indefinite  period,  it  might  be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  criticism 
to  explain  the  brief  description  in  the  moral  law,  by  the  more 
extended  account  in  Genesis :  but  the  fact  is,  that  even  in 
Grenesis,  no  one  would  be  led  from  the  account  itself  to  attach 
any  other  than  a  literal  meaning  to  the  word.  And,  therefore, 
it  would  be  doing  violence  to  every  principle  of  sound  criticism 
to  introduce  such  an  enigma  into  so  plain  and  unimpassioned  a 
piece  of  composition  as  the  moral  law.  For  even  if  any  one 
can  persuade  himself  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
poetry  and  not  history,  we  apprehend  that  no  one  wiU  have  the 
hardihood  to  maintain  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  moral  law 
but  plain  literal  prose. 

If  in  so  plain  a  passage  day  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
how  is  it  possible  to  determine  but  that  it  means  an  indefinite 
period  in  other  cases  equally  plain  ?  When  Moses,  for  instance, 
describes  the  waters  of  the  deluge  as  prevailing  150  days,  what 
should  hinder  us  from  regarding  the  actual  time  as  so  many 
thousands  or  even  millions  of  years  ? 

3.  It  appears  from  Gen*  2:  5,  that  it  had  not  rained  on  the 
earth  till  after  the  creation  of  vegetables  ;  that  is,  till  the  third 
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day.  If  day  means  an  indefinite  period,  at  least  6000  years 
according  to  Mr.  Faber,  then  the  earth  existed  noore  than  12, 
000  years  without  rain  :  and  with  a  tropical  climate  too,  as  the 
records  of  geology  testify.  The  great  improbability  of  such  a 
state  of  things  teaches  us  that  literal  days  must  have  constitu- 
ted the  demiurgic  period. 

4.  Such  a  meaning  of  the  word  day,  is  forced  and  unnatural. 
It  is  so  contrary  to  the  natural  import  of  the  passages  that  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  ever  have  occurred  to  a  commentator 
who  had  never  learnt  the  geological  difficulty ;  much  less 
would  an  unlettered  man  have  thought  of  it.  Some  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  were  led  to  suspect 
that  the  demiurgic  periods  could  not  have  been  natural  days  : 
and  we  apprehend  that  every  intelligent  man  will  be  led  by  a 
perusal  of  the  Mosaic  account  to  doubt  what  might  have  been 
the  precise  nature  of  those  periods  :  but  this  is  quite  a  diflferent 
thmg  from  maintaining,  as  this  theory  of  interpretation  does, 
that  Moses  intended  his  readers  should  understand  him  to  mean 
indefinite  periods  instead  of  literal  days :  For  we  may  suppose 
the  nature  of  those  periods  to  be  such,  that  although  not  really 
literal  days,  to  describe  them  as  such  may  give  a  more  correct 
representation  of  the  work  of  creation  than  any  other  language 
that  could  be  employed.  The  poverty  of  language,  or  more 
probably  the  entire  dissimilarity  between  the  present  and  the 
early  state  of  the  globe,  may  render  it  impossible  to  come  near- 
er to  the  truth  in  describing  the  demiurgic  periods  than  to  call 
them  days ;  although  perhaps  something  quite  different  in  reali- 
ty. But  to  maintain  such  an  hypothesis  is  quite  a  different 
thing  firom  the  position  that  Moses  did  not  mean  literal  days, 
but  rodefinite  periods.  Had  he  intended  these,  how  very  eaa- 
ly  might  he  have  expressed  it  so  that  no  one  could  have  mis- 
taken him :  and  how  strange  that  no  one  for  thousands  of  years 
ever  suspected  him  of  such  a  meaning,  until  certain  geo- 
logical difficulties  had  been  thrown  in  as  an  objection  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  passage !  Had  Moses  been  an 
obscure  and  enigmatical  writer,  whose  style  was  formed  on  the 
models  of  a  refined  and  subtile  age,  this  interpretation  might.be 
more  plausible.  But  to  attempt  to  eke  out  such  a  sense  firom 
one  ofthe  simplest  descriptions  in  any  language,  written  express- 
ly for  a  people  scarcely  advanced  beyond  a  state  of  barbarism, 
is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  for  the  physico-theological  school  of. 
writers  in  the  last  century  to  torture  that  same  language  tiU  it 
should  teach  all  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 
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[t  has  been  we  think  a  most  common  mistake  among  learaed 
men  to  treat  the  sacred  writings  as  if  every  sentence  and  every 
word  must  contain  some  professed  truth,  which  leambg  alone 
could  discover.  And  in  attempting  to  go  down  in  the  diving 
beU  of  criticism  after  the  deep  meanbg,  they  have  often  got 
lost  amid  the  muddy  waters  at  the  bottom  ;  while  the  unletter* 
ed  man  has  seen  the  plain  meaning  reflected  beautifully  and 
without  distortion  from  the  clear  surface.  We  have  in  mind  at 
this  moment,  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  recent 
attempt  of  Professor  Jameson^  to  prove  that  Moses  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  vegetables  has  followed  the  best  mod^ 
€rn  systems  of  botany,  by  dividing  plants  into  pheoogamiao, 
and  cryptogamian,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  great  whales  kk 
Gen.  1 :  21,  but  great  reptiles  ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  the  Ichthy- 
osaurus, the  Pleisiosaurus,  the  Iguanodon,  etc.,  agreeably  to 
recent  geological  discoveries  of  the  lai^  edition  of  Cuvier's  Os- 
semens  Fossiles !  We  do  not  say  that  his  criticisms  are  want* 
ing  in  ingenuity :  But  we  do  regard  it  as  supremely  ridiculoos, 
to  endeavor  to  put  upon  Moses  the  strait  jacket  of  modem 
naturalists,  and  to  represent  him  as  employing  the  accurate  and 
precise  language  of  science,  when  he  so  obviously  uses  words 
in  a  loose  and  popular  sense. 

5.  Such  are  the  philosophical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  un-* 
derstanding  the  Mosaic  days  as  long  periods.  But  we  have 
also  an  objection  to  such  an  interpretation  on  geological  grounds : 
and  had  we  ever  seen  it  noticed  by  any  writer,  we  should  feel 
confident  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  surmounted  than  the  exe- 
getical  difficulty.  Universally  we  believe,  tliose  who  adept  this 
interpretation  suppose  that  every  species  of  animals  and  [dants 
on  the  globe,  fossil  as  well  as  living,  was  created  during  the  six 
demiurgic  periods.  Consequently,  all  those  100,000  species  of 
plants,  cryptogamian  as  well  as  phenogamian  now  growmg  on  the 
dobe,  must  have  been  created  during  the  third  penod :  for 
Moses  does  not  describe  any  creation  of  vegetables  after  the 
third  day.  All  those  species  of  animals  that  now  live  in  the 
waters ;  the  zoq>h]rta,  testacea,  the  Crustacea,  and  the  fishes,  and 
the  sea  monsters,  as  well  as  flying  birds  and  insects,  murt  have 
been  created  on  the  fifth  day,  for  the  same  reason  :  and  in  like 
manner,  on  the  sixth  day  the  land  animals.  But  it  i^  a  w«eU  e^ 
taUisbed  fact,  that  of  more  than  3000  species  of  plants  and  an* 
•  '   ■      ■  ■  ~ 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Scienee.    Also  BakewdFs  Geology,  p.  444. 
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imtb  diat  are  found  fossil  in  the  secoQdary  rocks,  not  a  single 
^feda  corresponds'  with  any  now  living  on  the  globe  :  and  even 
out  of  the  3000  fossil  species  in  the  tertiary  ibmiation,  iess  than 
MO  are  identical  with  liring  species ;  and  most  of  those  that 
are  identical,  occur  in  the  uppermost  members  even  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata.  Now  if  existing  species  were  created  al  lhe«an>e 
time  widi  the  extinct  ones,  can  any  reason  he  given  why  their 
remains  are  not  found  mixed  together  ?  Even  if  we  could  show 
bow  a  few  species  might  be  al^ent  in  the  rocks,  although  now 
i^e  on  the  earth,  yet  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  total  dissim-* 
3ari^  between  living  and  fossil  species  is  entirely  inexplicable 
on  the  suppositkm  wat  they  were  contemporary  inhabitants  of 
the  gbbe.  We  know  that  our  present  species  are  contimiaNy  dy- 
ing, and  that  tbeur  harder  parts  are  as  easily  preserved  as  those 
of  the  extinct  species :  and  the  conclusion  is  irresnstible,  that 
they  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth :  otherwise 
tfaeur  remains  must  have  been  found  in  rocks. 

Do  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  admit  this  i 
Then  they  admit  that  more  creations  of  animals  and  plants  hd/m 
Iflken  place  than  Moses  describes  :  for  he  describes  but  a  sin- 
^e  creation  for  each  class.  It  follows  of  course  that  ^oee  which 
he  does  describe  are  only  such  as  are  now  found  fossil :  that  is 
to  say,  he  speaks  not  at  all  9hovit  the  creation  of  our  present 
races  of  organized  beings,  but  only  of  diose  entombed  in  the 
rocks,  whose  existenoe  was  not  known  tiH  modem  times.  We 
tlo  not  believe  that  any  man  wifl  attempt  to  maintain  this  al- 
tematiw. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  who  feel  the  pressure  of 
this  reasoning,  rather  than  abandon  their  favorite  exegesis  of  the 
Mosaic  days,  wSl  take  the  ground  that  the  fossfl  species  are 
«ot  embraced  in  the  creation  described  in  Genesis,  but  only  ex- 
isting species.  Sut  If  so,  where  is  the  need  of  regarding  the 
demiurgic  days  as  extended  periods  ;  for  it  is  Ae  history  of  or- 
ganic remains,  and  that  oni/T,  which  has  led  any  to  adopt  this 
interpretar^on.  If  they  exclude  organic  remains,  then,  from  the 
Mosaic  creation,  they  4o  not  at  all  relieve  the  geological  diffi- 
culty. They  must  not  only  defend  an  exegesis,  which,  at  the 
best,  is  not  admissible  on  phiblogicai  principles,  except  m  «i 
extreme  case,  but  they  must  still  seek  some  other  mode  of  re- 
fieving  the  geologicafl  difficuhy. 

In  stating  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  interpretation 
under  consideratk)n,  we  have  seen  that  its  advocates   place 
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Sreat  reliance  upon  the  supposed  coinctdeoce  between  the  or^ 
er  in  which  Moses  describes  the  successive  classes  of  plants 
and  animals  to  have  been  created,  and  that  which  geology  de- 
velopes ;  and  Professor  Jameson  has  contrived  to  draw  out  a 
table  of  these  coincidences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
argument  appear  quite  plausible.  But  its  fallacy  is  demonstrated 
by  the  principles  which  we  are  examining.  For  in  the  firal 
place,  it  appears  clear,  that  if  Moses'  account  of  the  creation  of 
organized  beings  embraces  the  fossil  species,  then  the  present 
races  of  animals  and  plants  were  not  included :  an  opinion  too 
absurd  to  be  admitted  by  any  reasonable  man.  But  if  he  does 
not  include  the  fossil  species,  then  of  course  the  pretended  co- 
incidence between  the  biblical  and  the  geological  order  of  crea- 
tion must  be  given  up.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  we  admit 
the  fossil  species  to  be  comprehended  in  the  Mosaic  account, 
the  order  in  which  we  6nd  them  in  the  rocks  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  statements  in  Crenesis,  if  we  suppose  the  days  to 
be  extended  periods.  Moses  represents  vegetables  only  to 
have  been  created  on  the  third  day,  and  no  animals  until  the 
fifth :  so  that  if  these  days  were  long  periods,  the  earth  must 
have  existed  a  great  while,  nearly  one  third  of  its  whole  dura- 
tion, (12  or  14  thousands  of  years  according  to  Faber,)  cover- 
ed only  by  plants.  Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  about  one 
third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  reckoning  upward  from  the  low- 
est, to  contain  only  vegetable  remains.  But  the  fact  is,  animal 
remains  are  found  as  low  among  the  rocks  as  vegetables ;  al- 
though perhaps  in  the  very  lowest  the  latter  are  the  most  nu- 
merous :  but  taking  m  the  whole  of  the  gray wacke  group  of 
De  La  Beche,  animals  are  6fty  times  more  numerous  than 
plants.  And  the  gray  wacke  group  does  not  by  any  means  em- 
brace one  third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  Again,  according  to 
the  Bible  thus  interpreted  we  ought  to  expect,  after  about  one 
third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  were  deposited,  that  those  winch 
follow  should  contain  a  great  abundance  of  marine  animals  and 
birds :  whereas  in  fact,  when  we  have  ascended  through  about 
one  third  of  the  series,  abounding  in  marine  animals,  we  find  a 
formation  (the  coal  measures,)  containing  vegetable  relics  al- 
most exclusively :  and  immediately  above  this,  we  come  to  an 
extensive  eroup  (the  red  sandstone  formation,)  containing  but 
few  animals  or  vegetables  :  and  then  a  mixture  of  the  two  to 
the  top  of  the  series. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  or- 
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ganic  remains,  and  suppose  the  Mosaic  days  to  be  extended 
periods,  we  shall  find  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  or* 
der  of  creation  given  in  Genesis  and  that  shown  us  by  the  geo* 
logical  records.  True,  there  is  a  remarkable  comcidence  be* 
tween  the  two  records  as  to  the  state  of  the  globe  before  we 
have  any  eyidence  that  it  contained  organized  beings :  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  which  regards  the  Mosaic 
days  as  extended  periods.  It  is  an  example  of  coincidence 
between  geology  and  revelation,  and  not  between  any  particu- 
lar theory  of  interpretation  and  the  sacred  record,  i  et  if  this 
be  stricken  out  of  Prof.  Jameson's  '^  table  of  coincidences,"  as 
well  as  his  last  item,  which  relates  not  to  the  Mosaic  days,  but 
to  the  deluge,  there  will  be  left  only  a  feeble  support  to  this 
peculiar  theory ;  especially  if,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  shoWi 
there  exists  discrepancy  where  he  describes  coincidence. 

In  conclusion  of  this  extended  view  of  the  theory  which  ex- 
pands the  Mosaic  days  into  indefinite  periods,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  both  philology  and  geology  present  very 
powerful  arguments  against  its  adoption  :  And,  therefore,  noth- 
V  ing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity,  nothing  but  the  convictioti 
that  we  must  either  adopt  it  or  abandon  revelation,  should  lead 
us  to  admit  it.     In  such  a  case  we  should  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  Sharon  Turner.  "  IP'  says  he,  "  there  were  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  making  such  an  election,  it  would  be  most  rea- 
sonable   to  coincide    with    their  idea"  (who   advocate    this 
theory.)*    "  We  are  not  by  any  means  sure  with  Mr.  Faber 
and  others,"  says  the  Christian  Observer,  "  that  with  a  view  to 
make  geology  and  Scripture  coincide,  it  is  necessary  to  con* 
strue  the  word  "  day"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  mean- 
ing an  indefinite  and  lengthened  period  of  time ;  but  even  if  it 
be  so,  it  is  a  less  terrific  conclusion  that  this  is  the  right  sense, 
—than  that  the  Bible  says  one  thing,  and  the  undeniable  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth's  structure  another.f "     But  we  are  far 
from  believing  that  any  such  alternative  as  this  exists.     And 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  geologists  in  Europe. 
"  Another    indiscretion,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  has  been 
committed  by  some  excellent  Christian  writers  on  the  subject 
of  geology.     They  have  not  denied  the  facts  established  by 
this  science,  nor  have  they  confounded  the  nature  of  physical 


•  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  1.  p.  34. 
f  London  Christian  Observer,  1833,  p.  743. 
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md  moni  evidence  :  bat  tbey  have  premtlurefy  endeavored  to 
bring  the  oatoral  histc^  of  tbe  earth  mto  a  literal  aecordaoce 
with  the  book  of  Genets — ^first,  by  greatly  extending  the  peri- 
ods of  time  implied  by  the  six  days  of  creation  (ai^  whether 
this  niay  be  riditly  done  is  a  question  only  of  eritacism  and  not 
of  philosophy^  and  secondly,  by  endeavoring  to  show,  dioty 
under  this  new  interpr^ation  of  its  words,  the  narrative  of  Mo-^ 
ses  may  be  supposed  to  comprehend  and  describe  in  order, 
the  successive  epoel»  of  geology.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  truth 
may^mthiswdy  receive  a  double  injury;  and  I  am  cettata 
that  the  argument  jost  alluded  to,  has  been  unsuccessiuL"* 

It  has  bttB  tlr^bdy  remarked,  that  most  commeBtators  on 
the  Bible  reject  tbe  interpretation  which  extends  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  days.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  thai 
very  few  of  tbein,  perhaps  none,  have  been  practically  aequaintr* 
ed  with  geology :  and  thereibre  their  opinions  on  this  point  have 
less  weight  toon  ia  cases  where  philcdogy  only  b  concerned* 
Judging  l^  phiMogical  rules,  only  the  most  distiogaishecl 
among  them  are  very  decided  as  to  the  meanbg  of  ^  ds^.'* 
•  ^  Many  oi  those'^  says  RosenmiUler,  **  who  bdieve  that  things 
did  r^y  ocigjnate  as  here  explamed,  by  those  six  days  m* 
dersiand  periods  of  many  days  or  years  evidently  contrary  to 
all  the  laws  of  interpretation  and  the  scope  of  the  whole  narnn 
tive  ;  not^^nchstaadiog  what  Hensler  may  say,  tsc.^f  ^  As  to 
the  views  of  out  author,  in  respect  to  the  I^igth  of  tlie  days  and 
nights  at  the  creation,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  '^  nothing  can  be 

Elainer  than  that  usual  days  and  nights  are  meant.  How  could 
e  say,  that  *  the  evening  and  the  morning  made  them,'  if  this 
be  not  true  ^"|  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  autborides  on 
this  subject. 

12.  S<me  hate  maintained  thai  owr present  earth  vms  form* 

ed  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  former  loorld;  and  that  the  cretxtum  de^ 

scribed  in  Qenesis  was  merely'  a  re-arrangemeni  of  these  mo- 

terials. 

.  ^^  We  are  not  called  opcm,"  si^s  Bishop  Sumner,  ^*  to  de-^ 

•  Sedgwick's  Discourse. 

f  Plures  eorum  qui  rerum  origines^  ut  vere  sint  lact&e,  bic  ez-> 
positas,  per  sex  illos  dies  periodos  plurium  aat  dieruin  aut  annorwn 
inteUexemnt  plane  contra  omnes  interpretandi  leges  totlusque  nflnr»* 
tionis  indolem,  quicquid  dicat  Hensleras,  etc. 

Rosem,  m  Vet.  Test.  Uipskr  1828. 

\  Hebrew  Cbrestoraaihy,  p.  118.  Andever  1899« 
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ay  the  possible  existence  of  previous  worlds,  from  the  wreck  of 
yAnch  oar  globe  was  organized,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 
fiimishing  matter  to  oar  curiosity."*  '*  Geology*'  says  another 
able  writer,  '^  goes  further  than  the  Mosaic  account,  in  showing 
that  the  present  system  of  this  planet  is  buih  on  the  wreck  and 
rains  of  one  more  ancient."f  [n  oar  quotations  from  Dathe 
and  Doederlin  on  a  former  page,  it  appeaors  that  views  similar 
to  those  of  Bishop  Sumner  are  very  jNrevalent  in  Germany. 
They  difier  from  the  next  mode  whkh  we  shall  describe  c^  in- 
terpreting the  Mosaic  account  so  as  to  correspond  with  geolo- 
gy, only  in  suppoang  that  the  former  world  on  which  our  pres- 
enc  fossil  animals  and  plants  lived  and  died,  was  destroyed  and 
the  earth  reduced  to  a  chaotic  strata,  from  which  Crod  redeem- 
ed it  during  the  six  days  of  creation.  Indeed,  we  have  very 
mach  doubted  whether  in  the  minds  of  most  writers,  there  is  any 
disdnction  between  these  two  theories :  for  they  use  language 
winch  seems  to  imply  that  when  they  speak  of  the  *'  wreck"  and 
'^  rums''  of  a  previous  world  tliey  mean  nothing  mtue  than  that  a 
widely  different  state  of  th'ings  formerly  existed  on  the  globe,  so 
that  in  some  sense  it  might  be  called  another  world ;  and  some 
great  change  must  have  taken  place  before  the  present  order  of 
things  was  establiidied  and  the  present  races  of  animds  and 
jriants  was  created.  But  if  they  do  mean  that  in  early  times  this 
globe  was  for  a  long  period  m  a  state  shnilar  to  the  present,  as 
to  climate  and  temperature,  so  that  the  existing  races  of  animals 
and  plants  mi^t  have  inhabited  it,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  re- 
duced again  to  a  chaotic  state,  they  are  unsostained  m  suchopb- 
ions  by  geological  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  has 
ever  been  any  deterioratbn  in  the  condition  of  our  planet,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  period  at  the  time  when  some  general  catastro- 
Ehe  happened  :  for  in  the  end  it  appears  that  every  change  has 
een  improvement  in  its  condition.  The  crust  of  the  globe  is 
not  a  confused  mixture  of  the  fragments  of  former  worMs  :  but 
the  formations  are  superimposed  upon  one  another  in  as  regular 
a  manner  as  the  drawers  of  a  well  regulated  cabinet.  True,  the 
strata  have  been  mostly  fractured  and  tilted  up  and  sometimes 
dislocated;  but  all  this  has  rarely  disturbed  their  order  of  su- 
perposition. To  the  superficial  observer  there  is  an  appearance 
of  confosion  and  ruin :   but    a  thorough  examination  shows 

•  Records  of  Creation  Vol.  3.  p.  356. 
t  Vindiciae  Geologicae,  p.  24. 
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that  this  18  a  deception.  Every  thing  demonstrates  that  the 
globe  has  undergone  a  succession  of  changes,  slow  in  their  con- 
summation, though  attended  often  by  paroxysmal  efibrts,  fit- 
ting it  for  races  of  animals  and  plants  successively  more  com- 
plicated and  delicate  in  their  organization,  until  at  last,  about 
6000  years  ago,  it  became  adapted  to  be  the  probationary  state 
of  moral  and  intellectual  beings.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  of 
a  middle  state  of  desolation  and  chaos  between  an  eariier  and 
a  later  condition  adapted  to  animal  and  vegetable  natures. 

''  The  earth,"  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Professor  Silli* 
man, ''  is  unlike  Memphis,  Thebes,  Persepolb,  Babylon,  Bal- 
bec,  or  Palmyra,  which  present  merely  confused  and  mutilated 
masses  of  colossal  and  beautiful  architecture,  answering  do  pur- 
pose, except  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  a  sublime  and 
pathetic  moral  feeling  j — it  is  rather,  like  modem  Rome,  re- 
plete indeed,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  in  part  re- 
arranged for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  but  also  covered 
by  the  regular  and  perfect  constructions  of  subsequent  centu- 
ries."* 

It  is  only  against  that  point  of  this  theory  which  regards  the 
crust  of  the  globe  as  a  confused  mass  of  i*uins  derived  from  an 
earlier  world,  that  we  object.  But  the  argument  in  favor  of, 
and  against,  the  leading  principles  of  the  theory,  viz.,  that 
which  supposes  the  Mosaic  account  to  pass  in  silence  a  long 
period  between  the  original  creation  of  the  globe  and  the  crea- 
tion of  our  present  races  of  plants  and  animals, — ^these  argu- 
ments we  shall  examine  under  the  next  reconciling  theory, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

13.  Some  propose  to  solve  the  geological  difficulty  by  main' 
taining  thai  Moses  does  not  fix  the  time  of  the  first  creation  of 
the  universe^  but  only  states  the  fact  that  God  made  it ;  ana 
then  J  passing  in  silence  an  unknown  period  of  its  duration  j  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  describe  the  work  of  filling  up  this  tootU 
for  its  present  inhabitants  with  their  creation^  which  occupied 
six  days  and  took  place  less  than  6000  years  a^o.  During 
the  long  interval  between  the  original  production  oT  the  matter 
of  the  globe  and  the  six  days'  work,  numerous  races  of  animab 
might  have  been  created  and  destroyed,  which  Moses  does  not 
describe;  because  they  had  little  more  connection  with  oar 
present  races  than  the  organized  beings  on  other  planets,  if 

«  Bakeweirs  Geology,  p.  436. 
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such  there  be ;  and,  therefore,  their  history  could  not  subserve 
at  all  the  object  of  a  revelation  intended  for  moral  not  scientific 
purposes.  Of  what  possible  use  could  it  have  been  in  such  a 
revelation  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  and  extinction  of 
certain  races  of  tropical  plants  and  huge  animals,  whose  re- 
mains were  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  and  would  be  brought  to 
light  only  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  by  the  research- 
es of  geologists  ?  t 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which 
this  theory  of  interpretation  is  defended ;  as  well  as  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

1.  The  sacred  record  admits  of  this  interpretation  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  language.  It  is  clear  to  the  most 
superficial  reader  that  the  time  when  the  universe  was  first  cre- 
ated is  not  fixed  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  The  phrase,  tn 
the  beginnings  is  as  indefinite  in  respect  to  time  as  language 
well  can  be.  It  signifies  in  this  verse  merely  at  first.  "  By  the 
phrase  n"»ajif^a,"  says  Doederlin,  **  the  time  is  declared  when 
something  be^an  to  be.  But  when  God  produced  this  remark- 
able work  IVloses  does  not  precisely  define ;  either  because  the 
chronological  relations  of  the  world  have  but  little  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, or  because  our  modes  of  reckoning  are  transferred  with 
extreme  difficulty  to  the  celestial  cycles,  and  time  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  succession  of  events."* 

It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  entire  certainty 
where  AJoses  begins  the  six  days'  work  in  his  narrative  :  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  first  verse  at  least  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  independent  of  the  six  days.  It  is  merely  a  general 
declaration  that  God  at  the  first  created  the  universe :  and 
seems  to  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  six  days'  work,  as  if 
it  were  a  previous  operation  at  some  undefined  period  of  the 
past.  Sound  criticism  will  probably  allow  us  to  go  further  than 
this ;  and  to  regard  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  earth  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  six  demiurgic  days. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  particle  n  used  to  connect 

*  Tempus  voce  n**tt)fi('^£  declaratur  cum  aliquid  esse  inc^ertL 
Verum  quando  insigDe'opUH  edideret  Deus  Motes  non  praecise  fiuit, 
Mve  quia  parum  ad  religionem  cbronologicae  mundi  rationes  condu- 
cuDt,  aive  quia  ouineri  nostri  miDime  possunt  ad  rationeti  coelestea 
traoaferri,  nee  tempus  sine  rebus  sibi  succedentibus  cogitari  potest 

Dotderlimi  T^eob^fui,  p.  477. 
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the  cKiereDt  parts  of  the  Mostic  account  of  die  creioioB,  <^  di»* 
charges  the  functions  of  all  the  conjuncdoDSf  both  copulaii?« 
and  diqunctive ;  its  sense  being  determkiabie  in  each  particu* 
lar  ease,  only  by  the  relation  of  the  context,  and  the  practice 
and  genios  of  the  language."^  The  elder  Michaelis  assigns  to 
it  tbir^^seven  di^rent  significations ;  and  Noldros  upwards  of 
serenty.  In  most  modem  versions  <>f  the  Old  Testament,  this 
particle  is  rendered  by  and  m  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Oenesis.  But  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  Josephus  giire  tt  in 
eome  places  the  sense  of  2f/,—-£u^.  Roeeomiiller  gives  it  etiH 
more  latitude  of  signification ;  and  dunks  it  may  be  translated 
adverbially.  He  b  of  opinion  that  the  first  three  vierses  of 
Geness  may  be  understood  in  either  of  the  following  sraises. 

^*  In  the  begbning  Clod  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
JiJUnoards,  the  eardi  was  desolate,"  fioc.  Or,— ^  was  desc^ 
late,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  AfUr- 
ward,  the  Spirit  of  God,"  be.  Orr-"The  Spirk  of  God 
Uew  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  J^eru>ards,  God  said,  let 
thm«  be  li^t." 

**  Whichever  o(  these  explications  you  adopt,  it  must  denote 
a  twofold  creation:  t.  The  first  production  of  all  things:  2. 
The  renovatbn  of  this  earth.  But  it  will  be  asked  wluch  of 
these  three  interpretations  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others? 
That  point  I  cannot  settle."! 

But  even  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  interpretation  of  this  distin- 
guished critic,  it  seems  clear  to  us,  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Higgins,)  ^^  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods :  first,  there  is  a  statement  that  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  £xmed  by  God,  (v.  I.)  There  is  then  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  previous  to  the  days  of  creation,  (v.  2.)  and 
afterwards  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  order  in  which 
the  Almighty  furnished  the  world  during  the  six  days."{    It 

*  Peon's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geo!- 
gies,  Vol.  I.  p.  166. 

t  Antiquiss.  Tell.  Hist.  p.  27. 

I  The  Mosaical  and  Mineral  Geologies  illustrated  and  compared 
•by  W.  M.  Higgins.  p.  133.  Notwithstanding  the  many  exceNent 
views  taken  in  this  little  work,  we  cannot  but  express  our  astomsk- 
ment  that  W.  M.  Higgins,  F.  G.  S.  &c.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy at  Guy^  Hospital,  London,  should  be  so  ignonuit  of  geograpliy 
as  to  represent  (see  p.  119)  the  Missouri  and  the  MissisBippi  to  be  with- 
in the  tropics! 
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seems  to  us  that  this  is  precisely  the  impression  that  would  be 
mtde  upon  a  plain  unlettered  man  of  good  sense  from  a  perusal  of 
this  chapter  without  any  previous  bias,  or  at  least,  even  if  sueb 
ff  man  mieht  be  led  to  regard  tbe  first  day's  work  as  including 
the  second  verse,  yet  to  use  the  language  of  the  London  Chris* 
tian  Observer,  *^  there  seems  to  be  more  of  naturalness  in  making 
the  first  verse  one  grand  distinct  universal  propo^on,  than  in 
mincing  it  up  with  the  details  of  the  first  day's  work.  Folfewing 
up  the  aUusion  of  the  apostle,  who  compares  the  Sovereign 
Creator  to  a  potter  making  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to 
dishonor,  is  there  any  irreverence,  or  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
sacred  text,  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  supposing  that  He  first 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  clay  out  of  which  he  afterwards  consti- 
tuted all  things :  and  that  after  an  interval,  in  which  he  perhaps 
caused  it  to  undergo,  various  subordinate  processes — with  which 
we  have  no  concern,  and  which  therefore  are  not  detailed  to  us 
in  Holy  Writ,  any  more  than  the  particulars  of  the  solar  system, 
or  tbe  theory  of  comets — He  at  length  placed  it,  as  it  was, 
keeping  up  the  sacred  allusion,  upon  the  wheel,  to  form  our 
present  world — ^the  record  of  which,  m  reference  to  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  the  direct  object  of  Revelation — and  with  six 
successive  operatbns  of  Almighty  plan  and  skill,  made  what 
it  became  when  he  pronounced  that  it  was  very  good  ?"^ 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  an  objection  to  these  views, 
by  any  one  tolerably  conversant  with  the  divine  records,  that 
Moses  does  not  distinctly  mention  this  long  intervening  perkkl, 
nor  the  events  which  transpired  therein.  For  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  omission^  where  the  intervening  events  were 
unnecessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  For  instance,  Ex-" 
odus  S:  1,  2,  it  is  said ;  And  there  vfent  a  Ptan  o/"  the  name  of 
Levi^  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  ofLeti.  And  the  woman 
^mceived  and  bear  a  sen  (Moses) :  and  when  she  saw  thai  he  was  a 
goodly  ehUdy  she  hid  him  three  months.  Now  suppose  this  was 
the  only  account  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  family  ot  this  Levite ; 
who  would  have  suspected  that  Moses  had  an  ekier  brother  and 
elder  sister  ?  But  suppose  that  evidence  of  this  fkct  bad  first 
been  broueht  to  light  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  deciphering 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics :  who  would  hesitate  to  admit  the  tram 
of  the  statement,  merely  because  it  was  omitted  in  tbe  Pen* 
tateucb  ?  or  who  would  regard  such  omission  as  an  impeach- 

*  Christian  Observer,  June  1834,  p.  385. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  41 
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meot  of  the  dime  record  ?  Now  then,  suppose  tbtt  the  first  in- 
timatioD  we  have  of  a  long  interval  between  the  first  creative 
act  and  the  six  days'  work  be  derived  from  geology :  shall  we 
regard  the  mere  silence  of  Moses  on  the  subject  as  proof  of  tbs 
nonexbtence  of  such  an  mterval,  especially  when  the  second 
verse  of  Genesis  may  very  naturally  be  understood  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  condition  of  the  earth  ? 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  during  this  intervening  peri- 
od, we  have  already  given  our  views,  so  far  as  geology  throws 
light  on  the  subject,  in  discussing  the  connection^  between  that 
science  and  natural  religion,  in  a  former  number  of  this  work.* 
We  have  there  disavowed  the  notions  that  have  so  widely  pre- 
vailed respecting  a  chaos ;  and  maintained  that  the  same  laws 
of  nature  were  in  operation  then  as  at  present ;  and  that  the 
only  difierence  between  the  early,  or  what  is  caUed  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  globe,  and  the  present,  is,  that  the  relative  intensi- 
ty in  the  operations  of  difierent  causes  has  changed :  so  that 
some  causes,  which  were  formerly  very  active,  are  now  very 
feeble,  and  vice  versa.  The  consequence  has  been,  4  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  with  a  correspondent  change  of 
organized  beings  upon  its  surface. 

This  view  of  the  primeval  '<  chaos,"  is  not  contradicted  bat 
rather  sustained,  by  the  Mosaic  account.  The  celebrated 
^inhi  ^nh  of  Grenesis,  has  long  been  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  the  heathen  chaos ;  and  our  common  translation — tnthout 
form  and  voicl— certainly  favors  this  idea.  But  we  apprehend 
this  rendering  b  not  sustained  by  correct  criticism.  The  old- 
er Jewish  writers  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  authors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  render  these  words  by  aogatog  xal  dnataamvaetog-- 
invisible  and  w^wmished;  and  this  meaning  corresponds  near- 
ly with  that  which  the  most  eminent  modem  philologists  attach 
to  Uie  words.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  says  Rosenmiiller,  "  that 
so  many  interpreters  could  have  persuaded  themselves,  that  it 
was  possible  to  detect  a  Chaot  in  the  words  wy\  ^rin.  That 
notion,  unquestionably  derived  its  origin  from  the  fictions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  which  were  transferred  by  those  inter- 
preters, to  Moses. — ^If  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  language, 
the  Hebrew  phrase  has  this  signification :  The  earth  was  waste 
and  desertj  or  as  others  prefer,  empty  and  vacuouSy  i.  e.  unad^ 
tured  and  unjumished  with  those  things  with  which  the  Crea- 
tor afterwards  adorned  it."f 

•  For  January,  1835. 

t  Minim  est  multos  interpretes  Chaos  his  verbis,  \T\^i  ^nn,  in- 
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2.  This  theory  of  interpretation  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  chants  which  modern  astronomy  shows  us  to  be  go- 
ing  on  in  other  worlds.  In  discussing  the  connection  between 
geology  and  natural  religion  we  have  inferred  from  what  is 
known  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  especiaUy  of  the  comets,  that 
they  are  gradually  passing  from  a  state  of  desolation  to  one 
adapted  for  the  residence  of  organized  beings.  There  is  evi- 
dence, for  instance,  that  those  comets  whose  periodical  time  is 
known,  appear  to  be  more  condensed  at  each  return.  Indeed, 
though  we  catch  as  it  were  only  feeble  glimpses  of  the  geology 
of  other  worlds,  yet  if  we  mistake  not,  they  give  us  a  partial 
view  of  a  great  principle  in  the  universe  by  which  God  regulates 
and  preserves  it :  viz.  the  principle  of  perpetual  change,  of 
ceaseless  decay  and  renovation.  And  when  we  find  in  the 
Mosaic  history  so  distinct  an  allusion  to  a  former  state  of  the 
gbbe  corresponding  to  the  operation  of  such  a  principle,  we 
cannot  but  feel  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  hit 
upon  the  right  mode  of  interpreting  that  history. 

3.  This  interpretation  has  been  sustained  by  many  of  the 
ablest  philologists,  theologians,  and  geologists,  of  modern  times. 
And  although  names,  however  distinguished,  can  never  prove 
that  true  which  is  false,  yet  when  we  find  a  large  number  of 
distinguished  men  embracing  any  opinion, — and  we  know  of  no 
prcmidice  that  has  bfluenced  them, — it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  feel  no  confirmation  of  our  belief  in  that  opinion.  For  we 
very  naturally  infer  that  such  an  opinion  must  have  good  reasons 
for  its  foundation  to  commend  itself  to  the  judicious  and  dis- 
cerning— ^In  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  imder  con^ 
sideration,  we  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  one  distin- 
gubhed  German  theologian,  and  one  well  known  and  able  phi- 
lologist.    We  will  add   a  few  more  brief  extracts. 

"Were  we  to  concede  to  naturalists,"  says  Baumgarten 
Cnisius,  ^^  all  the  reasonings  which  they  advance  in  fiftvor  of  the 
earth's  earlier  existence,  the  conclusion  would  only  be,  that  the 
earth  itself  has  existed  much  more  than  6000  ]rears,  and  that 
it  had  then  already  suffered  many  great  and  important  revolu- 

digitari  sibi  persuadere  potuisse — Qrigioem  debet  baec  opinio  sine 
dubio  Poetarum  Graecorum  Latinorum  figmentis,  ab  interpretibua 
Mosi  illatis — Si  itaque  usum  linguae  sequimur  phrasis  Uebraica  bunc 
habet  sensum :  terra  fuit  vasta  et  deserta,  vel  ut  alii  malum,  inanis  et 
vacua,  i.  e.  incuUa,  nee  rebus  instnida  erat,  quibus  postea  Creator^ 
earn  omayit. — Mtiquisi.  TdL  Hi$i.  p.  19 — 23. 
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^<ms.  Bui  iC  this  were  so,  would  the  relation  of  Moses  thereby 
become  iaJse  and  untenable  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  Without  at 
all  failing  of  his  aim,  Moses  may  very  properly  have  limited 
himself  to  the  narrative  of  the  earth's  formaticMi — to  its  being 
made  habitable  for  man,  and  to  the  origin  of  the  beings  thai 
dwell  upon  it,  especially  the  human  race."* 

The  views  of  Bishop  Patrick  are  very  interesting,  because 
he  wrote  more  than  150  years  ago ;  and  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  influenced  by  modem  geok>g^. 

'^  Moses,"  says  he,  '^  in  the  words  ^ria}  nrrti  (  without  fono 
and  void,)  ^ves  a  description  of  that  which  the  ancients  called 
chaos;  wherein  the  seeds  and  principles  of  all  things  were 
blended  together :  which  was  indeed  the  first  of  the  woriiLs  c^ 
God  ;  who,  as  Moses  shows  us  in  the  sequel,  produced  thb 
beaudful  world  out  of  this  chaos.  How  long  all  things  contin- 
ued in  mere  confusion  after  the  chaos  was  created,  before  this 
light  was  extracted  finim  it,  we  are  not  told.  It  might  be  (for 
any  thing  that  is  here  revealed,)  a  great  while ;  and  all  that 
time,  the  mighty  Spirit  was  malung  such  motions  in  it,  as  pre- 
pared, disposed,  and  ripened,  every  part  of  it,  for  such  produc- 
tions as  were  to  appear,  successively  in  such  spaces  of  time  as 
are  here  afterwards  mentioned  by  Moses ;  who  informs  us,  that 
after  things  were  digested  and  made  ready  (by  long  fermenta- 
ti(ms  periiaps)  to  be  wrought  mto  form,  God  produced  every 
day,  for  six  days  together,  some  creature  or  other  till  all  was 
ni^ed ;  of  which  light  was  the  verv  first."  f 

"  The  interval,"  says  Bishop  norsely,  "  between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  the  chaos  and  the  formation  of  light,  is 
undescribed  and  unknown."  % 

^^  Does  Moses  ever  say  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  he  did  more  at  the  time  allud- 
ed to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing  materials? 
Or  does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  intend  of  many 
ages  betwixt  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  apd  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the 
hef^nningj  and  those  more  detailed  operations,  the  account  of 
which  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described 
to  us  under  the  allegory  of  days  ?    Or  does  he  ever  bring  for- 

*  Schrift.  t  Commeotary  on  Genesis. 

\  Bil»lical  Criticisms  as  quoted  in  Penn's  Comparative  Estimate. 
Vol.  I  :  p.  dOO. 
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ward  any  literal  interpretation  of  this  history  which  brings  him 
into  the  slightest  contact  with  the  doctrines  of  geology  ?  Or 
finally^  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand,  that  the  genealo* 
gies  of  man  went  any  further  back  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of 
the  species,  and  of  consequence  that  they  left  the  antiquity  of 
the  globe  a  free  subj^t  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers  i  * 

"We  do  not  know,"  says  Sharon  Turner,  **  and  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  at  what  point  of  the  ever  flowing  eternity  of 
that  which  is  alone  eternal— the  Divine  Subsistence — the  erea* 
tioQ  of  our  earth,  or  of  any  part  of  the  universe  began,  nor  in 
what  section  of  it  we  are  living  now.  All  that  we  can  learn  ex* 
plicitly  from  revelation  is,  that  nearly  6000  years  have  paired 
sbce  our  first  parents  began  to  be.  Our  chronology,  that  of 
Scripture,  is  dated  from  the  period  of  his  creation ;  and  almost 
6000  years  have  clasped  ance  he  moved  and  breathed  a  full 
formed  man.  But  what  series  of  time  had  preceded  his  format- 
tion,  or  in  what  portion  of  the  anteceding  succession  of  time  this 
was  efiected,  has  not  been  disclosed,  and  cannot  by  any  effi>rt 
of  human  ingenuity,  be  now  explored. — Creation  must  have 
begun  at  some  early  part  of  anteceding  eternity  ;  and  our  earth 
may  have  had  its  commencement  m  such  a  primeval  era,  as 
well  as  in  a  later  one." 

We  will  subjoin  the  opinion  of  a  few  of  the  ablest  living  £u«- 
ropean  geologists,  who  are  Christians. 

"  Moses, "  says  Dr.  Buckland, "  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  another  order  of  things  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  gk>be 
for  the  reception  of  the  human  race,  to  which  he  confines  the 
details  of  his  history ;— ^there  is  nothing  in  the  proposition  iocon* 
sistent  with  the  Mosak^  declaration  of  the  creation." 

"  The  geologist,"  says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  *'  tells  us,  by  the 
clearest  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which  bis  labors  have 
brought  to  light,  that  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physi«- 
cal  revolutions.  He  counts  his  time  not  by  celestial  cycles,  but 
by  an  index  he  has  found  in  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe 
itself.  He  sees  a  long  succession  of  movements  each  of  which 
may  have  required  a  thousand  ages  for  its  elaboration.-^P^iods 
such  as  these  belong  not  to  the  moral  history  of  our  race ;  and 
come  neither  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  revelatioo.  Be- 
tween the  first  creation  of  the  earth  and  that  day  when  it  pleased 
God  to  place  man  upon  it,  who  shall  dare  to  define  the  inter- 

*  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  107,  Philadelphia,  1833. 
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val  ?  On  this  question  Scripture  is  silent/'  &c. — ^**  The  on!?  way 
to  escape  from  ail  difficulties  pressing  on  the  questions  of  cos- 
mogony has  been  already  pointed  out.  We  must  consider  the 
old  strata  of  the  earth  as  monuments  of  a  date  long  anterior  to 
the  existence  of  man,  and  to  the  times  contemplated  in  the 
moral  records  of  his  creation.  In  this  view  there  is  no  collision 
between  physical  and  moral  truth."  * 

^^  It  is  only,"  says  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  ^<  for  an  antiquity  prior  to 
the  creation  of  man  that  geology  asks.  From  that  moment  it  is 
reconcileable  to  the  sacred  chronology. — All  that  geology  re- 
quires for  the  utmost  scope  of  its  great  investigations,  is  com- 
prised in  the  time  which  is  included  in  the  first  and  second 
verses  of  the  history.  This  is  the  undefined  period  with  which 
it  is  alone  concerned  ;  and  if  the  time  be  truly  here  indefinite, 
the  difficulty  is  solved.  The  historian  has  left  the  interval  be- 
tween the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  that  of  light  indefinite  ; 
as  he  is  silent  on  what  may  have  occurred :  and  here  science  is 
free  to  pursue  the  bvestigation  by  its  own  rules."f 

Dr.  MaccuUoch  mentions  the  two  following  items  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  interpretation,  which  we  have  not  noticed  because 
we  are  in  doubt  whether  they  are  of  much  if  of  any  weight. 

'^That  the  original  creation,  and  the  subsequent  arrangement, 
were  viewed  as  different  by  the  historian  himself,  seems  also  to 
follow  from  the  expressions  used ;  confirming  the  opinion  that 
he  is  speaking  indefinitely  m  the  first  verses,  and  that,  in  the 
subsequent  account,  he  has  commenced  the  history  of  our  pres- 
ent earth.  The  word  first  used  is  £na  which  means,  literally, 
to  create,  or  to  call  from  non  existence  into  existence.  This 
verb  is  again  used  when  man  and  when  whales  are  created,  as 
this  was  a  real  creation  ;  but  the  term  1d:p^  is  applied  to  other 
cases.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  period  of  the  original  crea- 
tion is  intended  to  be  indefinite,  when  we  find  2t*is  used  in  the 
absolute  past,  while  all  the  verbs  which  follow  are  in  the  present 
or  future  form :  confirming  the  opinion  of  the  complete  separa- 
tion in  the  historian's  mind,  of  those  two  periods  ;  and  of  the 
creation  of  the  six  days  as  entirely  distinct  from  the  original 
creation  of  the  world."J 

*  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Unifersity  pp.  SSy 
and  149,  and  154. 

t  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  pp.  62, 63.  London,  1831. 
X  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  64. 
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We  shall  now  hne&j  c<»isider  those  objections  to  the  method 
of  joterpretation  under  consideration^  which  appear  to  us  of  the 
most  importance. 

1.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  theory  is  insufficient  to  re- 
concile the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  records.  '^  This  theory," 
says  Professor  Silliman,  ^^  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes ; — and 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  geology  and  the  Mosa- 
ic history,  as  usually  understood,  did  not  the  latter  assign  par- 
ticular events  to  each  of  the  successive  periods  caUed  days ;  the 
most  important  of  these  events  are,  the  first  emergence  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  creation  of  organized  beings.  It  seems  ne- 
cessary therefore  to  embrace  the  days  in  the  series  of  geol(^- 
cal  periods,  and  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  will  not  be  remov- 
ed, unless  we  can  show  that  there  is  time  enough  included  in 
those  periods  called  days,  to  cover  the  organic  creation,  and  the 
formation  of  rocks,  in  which  the  remains  of  these  bodies  are  con- 
tained."* 

We  confess  we  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  objection.  Sup- 
pose we  admit  that  certain  events  are  assigned  to  each  of  the 
demiurgic  days ;  and  that  the  organic  remains  are  found  ar- 
ranged m  the  strata  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  Moses  de- 
clares organic  beings  to  have  been  created.  What  improbabili- 
ty is  there  in  supposing  that  there  may  have  been  several  repe- 
titions of  certain  demiurgic  processes  since  the  earth  began  to 
exist?  Does  not  the  constancy  of  nature's  operations  render 
such  a  repetition  probable  ?  But  if  we  mistake  not  we  have 
shown  in  another  place,  that  if  Moses'  account  includes  the 
creation  of  those  organized  beings  now  found  in  a  fossil  state,  it 
cannot  include  existing  species ;  and  if  it  include  the  latter,  it 
must  exclude  the  former.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  one  of 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma  that  is  at  all  plausible,  is  to  say,  that 
Moses  describes  only  the  first  example  of  each  class  of  organi- 
zed beings  that  was  created,  and  that  numerous  other  creations 
of  similar  animals  and  plants  took  place  at  successive  and  per- 
haps long  intervals  afterwards,  of  which  he  has  left  no  record. 
That  is  to  say,  Moses  describes  the  creation  of  those  animals 
and  plants  which  are  buried  deepest  in  the  rocks,  and  not  exist- 
ing races ;  except  perhaps  man  and  some  of  the  quadrupeds. 
Now  the  supposition  that  Moses  does  not  mean  the  present  ra- 
ces of  organized  beings  as  created  during  the  six  days,  is  so  un- 

•  Bakewell's  Geology,  p.  439,  New  Haven,  1833. 
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natural  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  reasonable  man  woald 
adopt  the  opinion.  Besides,  he  represents  these  very  animals 
which  had  been  created  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  man,  and 
the  plants  as  meat  for  the  animals.  Does  he  mean  plants  and 
animals  that  would  be  created  some  50  or  100,000  years  after- 
wards? Credat  Judaeus  Apella^  nan  ego.  The  fact  is,  we 
are  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties  until  we  admit  that  Mo- 
ines does  not  describe  fossil  species.  This  being  granted,  most 
of  our  difficulties  vanish. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  we  have  admitted  that  the  order 
of  the  creation  as  described  in  Genesis,  corresponds  with  the 
Order  in  which  organic  remains  are  deposited  in  the  rocks. 
But  in  another  place  we  have  shown,  we  think,  that  no  such 
coincidence  exists ;  and  this  we  regard  as  additional  evidence 
that  the  fossil  species  are  not  described  by  Moses.  But  if  there 
be  no  such  coincidence,  then  the  objection  to  the  theory  under 
consideration,  derived  from  this  source,  falk  to  the  ground. 

2.  If  fossil  species  were  created  before  the  six  days  of  crea- 
tion, then,  they  must  have  flourished  before  tJie  existence  of 
light :  for  the  production  of  this  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  first 
days'  work :  and  that  light  was  in  existence  when  these  fossil 
animals  lived  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  at  least 
were  provided  with  organs  of  vision. 

From  the  facts  which  modem  science  has  developed  as  to 
the  existence  of  light  and  heat  m  all  bodies,  we  can  hardly  im- 
agine that  these  were  not  created  in  the  beginning,  abng  with 
matter.  But  these  facts  show  us  that  they  might  have  existed 
without  being  visible,  or  that  after  having  been  visible  durhig 
ages,  they  might  have  been  absorbed  into  matter,  and  that  it  re- 
quired the  power  of  Almighty  God  to  develope  them  to  such 
^an  extent  as  was  necessary  for  the  new  state  of  the  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  rather  a  recreation  than  an  original  pro- 
duction of  light  that  is  described  in  the  third  verse.  It  is  very 
analogous  to  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  most  critics 
suppose  were  created  on  the  first  day,  but  developed  and  pla- 
ced in  their  present  spheres  not  until  the  fourth  day. 

3.  The  fact,  however,  that  our  translation  represents  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  to  be  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  theory  of  interpreta- 
tion under  consideration.  And  if  we  must  admit  that  these 
bodies  did  not  exist  till  the  fourth  day,  it  furnishes,  indeed,  a 
strong  argument  against  the  position  maintained  in  this  theory. 
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For  the  mind  at  once  perceives  the  improbability,  that  the  earth 
should  have  been  created  and  stocked  with  inhabitants  thousands 
of  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  heavens,"  or  any  of  those 
worlds  which  form  the  present  system  of  the  universe. 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
created  before  the  fourth  day :  for  Moses  expressly  declares 
that  the  ''  heavens"  as  well  as  the  earth  were  created  in  the  &e- 
ginning :  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  heavens  and  earthy  he 
means  the  universe  ?  It  is  true  that  our  common  English  trans- 
lation conveys  the  idea  that  the  sun  moon  and  stars  were 
brought  into  existence  on  the  fourth  demiurgic  day :  but  we  verj 
much  doubt  whether  the  original  implies  any  thing  more  than 
that  on  that  day  these  bodies  had  their  offices  and  stations  as* 
signed  them  :  in  other  words,  that  the  present  arrangement  of 
tlungs  in  the  heavens  was  then  first  completely  establbhed. 

On  another  page  we  have  quoted  a  passage  that  shows  the 
Hebrews  to  have  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject ;  although, 
according  to  Vatablus,  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
maintained  a  contrary  opinion.  Origen,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ception.* Some  of  the  ablest  modem  phiklogists  adopt  the 
view  taken  by  the  Hebrews  : 

<<  Hitherto,"  says  Hensler,  <^  the  only  way  of  distinguishing 
day  from  night  was,  that  in  the  day  time  it  was  lighter  and  in 
the  night  darker.  Through  a  perfectly  visible  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  a  more  perfect  boundary  of  day  and  night  resulted. 
In  the  language  of  the  original,  not  indeed  expressed  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  it  is  said,  ''God  said,  now  let  the  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  distinguish  between  day  and 
night,  and  they  shall  mark  appointed  times,  days  and  years :  they 
shall  lighten  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  to  shine  upon  the  earth, 
and  it  was  so.  Of  the  two  great  lights  God  placed  the  greater 
to  rule  the  day,  and  the  smaller,  together  with  the  stars,  to  rule 
the  night."  f 

Grimville  Penn  thinks  the  following  to  be  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  fourth  day's  work.  ''  Let  it  be,  that  the  lights  m 
the  firmament  of  heaven  for  dividbe  between  the  day  and  the 
ni^t  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years."| 

•  Philoflopbical  Magazine,  Vol.  47.  p.  963. 
f  Bemerkungen  liber  stellen  &c. 
X  Comparative  Estimate,  Vol.  I.  p.  238. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  20.  42 
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^<  If  my  ooe/'  tajs  RotODmiill«r,  <^  who  k  oonvecsant  wkk  ^ 
pnttis  of  the  Hebfew,  and  free  from  any  prevtous  bias  of  Us 
jittdgment,  will  read  tbe  words  of  this  article  (Geo.  1 :  14,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19.)  in  Uieir  natural  connection,  he  will  immediatdjr 
peooeire,  that  they  import  the  direction,  or  determination  of  the 
betveoly  bodies  to  certain  uses  which  they  were  to  render  to 
the  earth.  The  words  \-;';  niMn  are  not  to  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  car  to  be  rendered  jiant  luminarta^  let  th^  be  Bghts; 
L  e.  Itt  lights  be  mmie;  but  rather,  let  lights  be,  that  is,  eerwe 
$11  ihe  ewpmnee  of  heaten^  far  di$iinguii}ung  between  day  emd 
night;  and  lei  them  6«,  or  eerve^  for  signs^  ^.  For  we  are 
lo  observe,  that  the  veih  T^'^n  to  be^  in  coostruction  with  the  pre- 
fix /or,  is  geoeraUy  employed  to  express  the  direction  or  de-, 
tersunalion  of  a  thiBg  lo  an  end ;  and  not  the  production  of  die 
tUng," — "  The  htstorian  speaks  of  the  determination  of  the  stars 
to  pertaia  uses  which  they  were  to  rend^  to  the  earthy  and  not 
of  their  first  formation/'* 

'We  m^bt  multiply  authorities  in  ft.vor  of  thb  interpretation : 
but  it  is  unnecessary*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a  decided 
ppeponderaiice  amoag  the  ablest  coauneotakm  in  favor  of  thb 
view  of  the  subject. 

4.  The  language  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  tboag^  to 
he  deeisivie  against  the  opinioo  that  a  long  period  preceded  the 
demiurgic  clays.  This  esqpreasly  declares  that  m  mm  ilsyf  the 
Jj9rd  made  heawenamd earth,  the  eea  and  &U  that  in  ihemu^  fyc 
Now  OB  wlMut  princfple  of  interpretation  shall  we  introduce  a 
period  thousands  of  ages  long  before  the  six  days  commenced, 
when  Jdoses  ^^rwuiy  emhraees  all  the  creative  piKicesses  in 
those  days? 

We  confess  that  such  is  not  the  natural  meaoiogof  the  wiords 
of  ]lbis  passage;  that  is,  it  does  seem  to  teach  the  creation  at 
the  whole 4tniverse  in  six  literal  days ;  And  it  bcertainly  an  oh* 
jection  to  the  proposed  mode  of  interpreting  the  Mosaic  acoount 
of  the  creatioB  which  deserves  a  very  serious  oonslderatiDn. 
For  it  must  demajMl  quite  decisive  proof  before  we  can  aidmit 
thait  the  aatund  aod  obvious  meaning  of  a  writer,  is  &st  the  true 
meaning.  I'bere  is,  howev^,  a  principle  of  interpretation  ap>* 
plicable  in  this  case,  which  may  perhaps  satisfy  every  mind,  that 
the  supposed  existence  of  a  long  period  anterior  to  the  Mosaic 
days  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fourth  commandment.    We 

*  Quoted  in  Penn's  Comparative  Bstimate,  Yel.  1.  p.  1815,  and  109. 
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lefar  t0  dM  ptfiocipky  that  Vfbm  a  writer  describes  tfa«  tam 
event  m  mom  tba»  ooe  pltce^  lAe  briefer  $$&tewimi  if  ro  k  it^ 
tenreUd  %%  aecardanee  wiih  the  more  estenied  one.  We  e«a 
temr  to  an  iHuscrathre  exampte  in  Genesis  relating  to  the  suisjeef 
of  creatkm.  Is  Chi^er  2  ;  t.  4,  ic  is  said,  TkeBe  are  the  gen^ 
eraii&msofthe  keavem  and  o/tkeemihyt^hintheyuerecreaiedf 
tn  the  deaf  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  aid  the  heaoem* 
Now  if  thif  wen  the  only  aceount  in  tbe  BiUe  of  the  work  of 
craatioBf  who'  would  have  suspected  thjit  moro  diaa  a  sin^  «hf 
was  occcqpied  by  it?  But  tbe  statetneiM  in  the  first  chapter  of 
(Jenesb  compels  us  to  attach  a  meaning  to  tbe  wordb  just  qso* 
tad  diftreiit  from  the  natural  awl  obviooa  ono :  nor  does  any 
one  acqoaioced  with  the  kws  of  ers^esis,  imagine  that  tbere  vt 
any  real  discrepancy  between  the  two  statements.  On  tlm 
same  principiev  is  it  not  reasonable  to  explain  tbe  fiDvrth  com^ 
mandment  l^  comparing  it  with  tbe>  more  extended  aceomit  ol 
the  creation,  in  tbe  first  chapter  of  Grenesifrf  It  is  not,  indeedy 
as  clear  from  the  statemeaa  in  Genesis  that  a  kmg  period  intet'-' 
TOtted  between  the  creattoar  and  tbe  Mosiac  days^  as  dbat  mac 
6xfB  were  employed  in  tbe  demiorgie  processes.  But  still  ww 
ean  bardly  conceiTe  bow  any  candid  man  can  denr  that  the 
first  four  rerses  do  nataraHy  admit  such  a  period.  We  cannot, 
dierefcroy  allow  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  insuperablsr 
oppoaed  to  the  interpretation  nnder  consideratioo. 

The  coDckision  then  to  which  we  come  respecting  this  theory* 
of  reooMcibatm  is,  that  though  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty 
it  is  tbe  most  probable  that  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  accord* 
isf^y  adopted  by  more  i^le  geologists  and  phiiotogiscs  at  die 
present  day  tban  aoy  other* 

14.  BiU  finally,  evem  if  none  rfthe  modes  ofreeoneHmg  the 
two  records  that  have  been  examined  are  satt^aetory,  we  st3l 
makUmm  that  it  would  be  prematnrey  in  the  pres^ist  state  of  ge- 
ology emd  of  sacred  philology^  to  infer  any  real  discrsfoneyf 
between  them. 

t.  In  tbe  first  phice,  tbe  great  mass  of  evidence  by  wUck 
tbe  tmA  of  tbe  Bible  is  sustained,  independent  of  geol^,  fur'' 
nishes  a  strong  presumption  of  its  veracity  in  every  case.  For 
we  are  slow  to  beKeve  a  nan  goihy  of  falsehood  when  tbe  tes- 
timony to  bis  veracity  is  strong  from  almost  every  quarter :  and 
why  should  we  not  act  on  tbe  saiee  pnnciple  in  rdacioe  te  Mo- 
ses? So  strong  is  tbe  proof  of  tbe  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  record,  that  even  tf  a  point  ikmk  inconaistency 
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could  be  mide  out  between  it  aud  geology^  the  Istter  must  yield, 
because  it  b  uot  sustaioed  by  proof  so  strong  as  rerektion* 
Nothing  howeyer  but  the  direct  necessity  ought  to  lead  us  to  resort 
to  such  a  mode  of  vindicating  the  sacred  record :  for  in  sceptical 
minds  at  least  it  would  destroy  all  the  practical  influence  of 
Christianity.  But  it  is  reasonable  when  an  apparent  discrepan- 
cy is  seen  between  revelatbn  and  geology,  to  wait  till  we  are 
sure  we  understand  the  subject  fully  before  we  pronounce  the  i<Mr- 
mer  to  be  erroneous.  And  who  is  there  that  will  pretend  diat 
no  new  light  can  possibly  be  thrown  upon  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  subjects  ? 

2.  The  recent  origin  and  rapid  progress  of  geology  shows  ut 
the  unreasonableness  of  hasty  judgment  against  revelation.  A 
few  years  since,  Humboldt  said,  that  ^'  to  boast  of  stahili^  of 
opinion  in  geology,  is  to  boast  of  an  extreme  indolence  of  mind : 
it  is  to  remain  stationary  amidst  those  who  go  forward.''  And  an- 
other lecturer  on  this  science  has  more  recently  said,  that  ^'  ge- 
ology is  as  yet  only  in  its  cradle,  and  its  nurses  have  scarcely 
recognized  the  features  of  its  countenance."*  These  state- 
ments we  regard  as  too  sweeping,  and  as  inapplicable  to  their 
fuU  extent  to  geology.  For  within  a  few  years  the  great  fun* 
damental  principles  of  the  science  have  been  settled  beyond 
all  dispute :  and.  thus  fixed  do  we  regard  the  fact  that  this  woiid 
has  existed  through  a  very  long  period  of  time  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  our  present  animals  and  plants.  But  there  are  some 
things  in  geology  yet  unsettled,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  future  discoveries  in  that  science  will  not  throw  any 
real  light  upon  the  connection  between  the  revealed  and  the 
observed  cosmogonies.  Hence  every  candid  man  will  be  dis- 
posed to  wait  for  a  time  before  pronouncing  the  existence  of 
real  discrepancies. 

3.  The  great  number  of  remarkable  coincidences  between  the 
two  records  as  pointed  out  by  us  in  a  former  number  of  this  work 
is  another  reason  for  delaying  a  decision  against  revelation. 
For  these  coincidences  relate  to  numerous  points  where  the  two 
subjects  come  in  contact :  whereas  the  discrepancy  relates  to  a 
sbgle  point :  viz.  the  age  of  the  world.  The  presumption  then, 
even  from  geologjr  alone,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  revelation :  and, 
therefore  a  decision  against  it,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, would  be  absurd  in  the  highest  degree. 

*  Higgins*8  Mosaical  and  Mineral  Geologies,  p.  2. 
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4.  We  ought  also  to  recoUect  thst  withiD  a  few  years  past 
several  apparent  discrepancies  between  geology  and  revelation 
have  disappeared  with  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  una- 
voidable inference  is,  that  the  only  remaining  one  may  ere  long 
vanish  before  the  fast  increasing  light. 

5.  FinaDy,  the  exegesis  of  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  can  be 
considered  as  by  no  means  settled.  And  several  of  the  pobta 
yet  unsettled  are  precisely  those  that  bear  upon  the  geolc^cal 
difficulty.  Can  we  believe  that  criticism  has  reached  its  ne  plui 
uUra  in  eking  out  the  meaning?  Nay,  may  not  geology  itself 
put  into  the  interpreter's  hands  the  clue  that  will  disentangle  all 
difficulties  ?  Philology  then  as  well  as  sound  philoeophv  cries 
out  in  favor  of  delaying  to  decide  against  Moses  until  lurther 
developments  have  been  made. 

The  conclusions  then  at  which  we  arrive  on  this  subject  are 
these :  In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  between  geology  and 
revelatbn  there  are  several  unexpected  and  remarkable  coin- 
ddences,  such  as  could  have  resulted  only  fi*om  veracity  on  the 
part  of  the  sacred  historian ;  and  that  the  points  of  agreement 
are  iar  more  numerous  than  the  points  of  apparent  collision  ; 
and,  therefore,  even  geology  alone  furnbhes  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  m  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  We 
maintain,  secondly,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  portion 
of  Scripture  that  has  always  occasioned  much  difficulty  in  its  in- 
terpretation, apart  from  geology,  and  that  those  portions  of  it 
ibout  which  conmentators  have  difiered  most,  are  tlie  very  ones 
with  which  geology  is  supposed  to  come  mto  collision ;  so  that  in 
fact  scarcely  any  new  interpretation  has  been  proposed  to  meet 
the  geological  difficulty.  We  admit,  thirdly,  that  the  geological 
difficulty  is  real ;  that  is,  the  established  facts  of  geology  do 
teach  us  that  the  earth  has  existed  through  a  vastly  longer  pe- 
riod; anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  than  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  Grenesis  allows.  We  maintain,  fourthly,  that  noost  of 
the  methods  that  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  or  reconcile  the 
geological  difficulty  are  entirely  madequate,  and  irreconcilably 
at  variance  either  with  geobgy  or  revelation.  We  maintain, 
fifthly,  that  at  Jeast  one  or  two  of  these  proposed  modes  of  re- 
conciling geology  and  Scripture,  although  not  fi'ee  from  objections, 
are  yet  so  probable,  that  without  any  auxiliary  considerations, 
they  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  view  of  every  reasonable  man, 
to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  history  from  the  charge  of  collision 
with  the  principles  of  geology.     Apd  finaUy,  we  maintain,  that 
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though  all  these  modes  of  reconciliation  should  beansatisfactory, 
it  would  be  premature  and  unreasonable  to  infer  that  there  ex' 
ists  any  real  discrepancy  :  first,  because  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  fiiUy  understand  every  part  of  the  Mosaic  ac^ 
count  of  the  creation  :  secondly,  because  geology  is  so  recent  a 
science,  and  is  making  so  rapid  advances,  that  we  may  expect 
from  its  future  discoveries  that  some  more  light  will  be  thmm 
upon  cosmogony  :  and  thirdly,  because  as  geology  has  been 
more  and  more  thoroughly  understood,  the  apparent  discrepant 
cies  between  it  and  revelation  have  become  less  numerous. 

We  now  appeal  to  every  reasonable  man,  whether  we  have 
not  given  at  least  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  this  sobiect* 
We  af^eal  first  to  the  theologian  and  the  philologist ;  and  m- 
auire,  not  whether  such  an  interpretation  of  Grenesis  as  admits 
tne  duration  of  our  globe  through  an  unknown  period  previous 
to  man  is  wholly  free  fix>m  difficulties,  but  whedier  it  has  not  so 
much  plausibility,  that  it  might  be  at  least  provisionally  adopted, 
if  demanded  by  the  undoubted  facts  of  science  ?  What  doctrme 
or  precept  of  revelation,  except  merely  the  chronology  of  the 
globe,  but  not  of  roan,  is  at  all  afiected  by  such  an  interpretation ; 
unless  it  be,  that  it  enlarges  oiir  views  of  the  plans  and  the  be* 
nevolence  of  the  Deity  ?  We  have  seen  that  several  of  the  roost 
distingubhed  theologians  and  commentators  of  the  age  have 
adopted  this  exposition ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  aB, 
whose  views  are  enlarged  and  liberalized,  and  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  of  geological  science,  will  acquiesce  in  the  sen- 
timent of  Bishop  Sumner.  '<  No  rational  theologian,'^  says  he, 
*<  will  direct  his  hostility  against  any  theory,  which,  aclmowl- 
edging  the  agency  of  the  Creator,  only  atteimpts  to  point  out  die 
secondary  instruments  he  has  employed/'*  Equally  reasona- 
ble are  the  views  of  Doederlein.  «*  It  was  allowable,'*  says  he, 
"  for  Whiston  to  maintain  that  the  earth  was  originally  a  comet : 
or  for  Leibnitz  to  maintain  that  our  world  was  an  extinguidied 
sun ;  for  Bufibn  to  suspect  that  our  earth  was  a  fragment  struck 
off  from  the  sun  by  the  stroke  of  a  comet :  for  Wideburgh  to  ex- 
hibit and  illustrate  the  hypothesis  that  one  of  the  sun^s  spots, 
being  forced  from  its  place  and  moving  once  as  a  comet  over 
an  eccentric  orbit,  was  fixed  in  its  present  place,  prepared  and 
adorned  for  new  races  of  animals :  or  for  others  to  propose  (fi^ 
ferent  theories  of  the  earth,  provided  they  agree  in  this,  that 

*  Records  of  Creation. 
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tbb  worU,  wbich  we  admlKe,  recaiTed  its  preseat  htm  and  in- 
babitanu  about  5,600  years  ago*"^ 

We  appeal,  also,  to  any  who  are  sceptical  in  respect  to  the 
truth  of  the  BiUe ;  and  inquire  of  them,  whether  we  have  not 
giveii  as  much  weight  to  the  geological  objections  against  reve- 
lation m  they  deserve  ?  We  apprehend  that  we  shall  generally 
be  thought  to  have  yielded  more  than  the  rules  of  moral  evidence 
demand,  or  prudence  approves.  Nevertheless,  have  we  not 
shown  that  there  is  far  more  in  geology  to  corroborate  than  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Moses  ?  that  every  remaining  dis- 
crepancy admits  of  a  probable,  if  not  a  demonstrable  explana- 
tion :  and  that  therefore,  it  is  premature  and  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  there  exists  any  real  opposition  between  the  two 
records.  What  more  can  a  logical  philosopher  in  search  of 
truth  demand  ?  Who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  veracity 
of  an  uninspired  writer  fairly  vindicated  by  such  an  array  of 
evidence  ?  And  why  should  a  severer  test  be  demanded  because 
a  writer  lays  claims  to  a  divine  inspiration  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfiiloess  tor  the  friends  of  revelation 
that  those  objections  which  have  been  derived  from  the  science, 
lo  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  have  one  alter  another  vanished 
away  just  so  soon  as  patient  investigation  had  thrown  the  clear 
light  of  truth  upon  the  subject  "  It  is  ndw  thirty-five  years,'* 
says  Sharon  Turner,  "  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to 
these  considerations.  It  was  then  the  fashion  for  science,  and 
for  a  large  part  of  the  educated  and  inquisitive  world,  to  rush 
ilUo  a  di^Uef  of  all  written  revelation ;  and  several  geological 
speculations  were  directed  against  it.  But  1  have  lived  to  eee 
the  most  hostile  of  these  destroyed  by  as  hostile  successors,  and 
to  observe  that  nothing  which  was  of  this  character,  however 
pkusiblfi  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance,  has  had  any  duration 
in  human  estimation,  not  even  among  the  most  scepticaL'^f 
Abag  the  whole  outskirts  of  science  infidelity  has  from  time  to 
time  erected  her  imposing  ramparts  and  opened  a  fire  upon 
Christianity  from  a  thousand  baueries.  But  the  moment  the 
rays  of  truth  were  concentrated  upon  these  ramparts,  they  meh«* 
ed  away,  mere  airy  castles  as  they  were,  magnified  and  made 
formidfidble  only  because  they  were  seen  through  the  mists  of 
ignorance.    Is  it  strange,  that  in  fields  so  wide  as  geology  dis- 

*  Ucuit  OuiL  Whistone. 

t  Sacred  History  of  the  Worid,  (Family  Library),  p.  37. 
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doses,  and  so  recently  thrown  open  to  the  dayliglit  of  truth, 
there  should  still  be  seen  here  and  there  a  spot  yet  enveloped  in 
mist  ?  Is  it  strange,  that  scepticism,  driven  from  every  other  field 
of  contest,  should  hold  on  to  this  last  retreat  with  a  death  strug- 
gle ?  But  the  last  cloud  of  ignorance  is  pacing  away,  and  the 
thunders  of  infidelity  are  dying  upon  the  ear.  On  the  retiring 
darkness  the  bow  of  Christianity  appears  blending  its  colors  with 
the  bow  of  science :  a  sure  token  that  the  flood  of  unbelief  and 
ignorance  shall  never  more  go  over  the  world ! 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  voice  or  the  Church  one  under  all  the  succes- 
sive FORMS  OF  ChRISTIANITT.* 


B]r  J.  H.  Nerl«  d*  AablfiWL  Pratident,  tad  Prof.  oTEMleflutleal  Hittory,  In  %h%  BtfcMl  of 
Tbeolofjr,  at  GonavA.    TraatlaUd  rron  tb*  Fraoeh.  By  H.  Sootbfato,  Jan.,  TbtotofiMl 
Saminary,  AndoTar. 
f 

The  Church,  although  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  harmom- 
ously  publishes,  teaches  and  transmits  this  faith,  as  with  one  voice. 
For,  though  there  are  various  modes  of  expressing  it,  the  power  of 
the  truth  transmitted,  is  one  and  the  same ;  as  the  sun,  that  Craatioa 
of  Gk>d,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  universe. 

irenoeiM,  against  Heredu^  Bock  LckZ, 

What  great  activity  men  display  on  earth ;  what  various  la* 
bors;  w&t  mighty  efforts!  out  time  lays  low  the  greater 
part  of  their  works;  and  should  they  even  design  to  raise  a 
tower  to  the  heavens,  their  proud  structure  is  soon  cast  down, 
and,  after  a  few  generations,  is  mingled  with  the  sand  of  the 
desert. 

There  is  nothing  stable  here  below  but  Christianity.    This 

*  The  address  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy, Geneva,  on  the  £st  of  May,  1834.  The  form  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  is  retained.— Ta. 
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akme  is  immutahle,  Vke  its  Author.  It  is  that  rock  of  ages 
against  which  new  waves  have  ever  broken  an4.  will  still  break, 
without  the  power  of  moving  it. 

Let  him,  then,  who  would  impart  to  his  work  on  earth,  a 
stable  and  enduring  character,  link  it  to  Christianity.  It  will 
then  receive  from  the  eternal  religion,  an  impress  of  immortality. 

These  are  not  truths,  Gentlemen,  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged. You  will  find,  on  this  subject,  two  great  errors 
among  men.  Some  pretend,  that  there  is  nothing  immutable 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity.  "  Christian  doctrine,"  say  they, 
'^  is  only  a  particular  form  of  religious  sentiment.  This  form 
has  succeeded  another  form,  and  another  still  will  succeed  this. 
The  religion  of  the  Saviour  was  necessarily  evolved  from  the 
state  of  man  in  the  time  of  the  Caesars ;  just  as  the  buds  and 
blossoms  of  a  tree  are  put  forth  in  spring."  Singular  error !  to 
which  Rationalism  is  obliged  to  have  recourse,  but  which  history 
refutes  in  the  most  signal  manner.  No,  Christianity  is  not  a 
mere  human  apparition.  Hbtory,  that  unobjectionable  witness, 
presents  her  to  us,  not  in  concord  with,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to,  the  various  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  at  the  time  of  her 
appearance.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  give  her  birth  ; 
it  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  destroy  her.  Christianity  was 
not  the  child  of  the  age ;  she  was  at  once  its  enemy  and  its 
reformer.  This  precious  fruit  did  not  spring  forth  from  the 
dost  of  the  earth  ;  to  dust,  therefore,  it  cannot  return.  Heaven 
then  gave  to  the  world  a  changeless  treasure,  which  successive 
generatbns  were  to  transmit  entire,  from  hand  to  hand  ;  which 
we,  in  our  turn,  have  received  ;  which  we  now  bear,  with  re- 
verence and  fear,  in  earthen  vessels ;  which  we  shaU  hand  down 
to  our  posterity;  and  which  will  subsist  unchanged  amoqg 
men,  until  the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  flee  away,  and  there 
shaU  be  found  no  place  for  them. 

But  while  we  meet,  on  one  side,  the  imaginations  of  the  level- 
lers of  Christianity,  we  find,  on  the  other,  the  pretensions  of  an 
inflexible  dogmatism,  which  would  attribute  to  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, an  appearance  single  and  uniform  through  the  whole  dura- 
tbn  of  the  Church.  There  is,  indeed,  something  in  Christian- 
ity which  never  changes ;  that  is,  its  essence.  But  there  is  also 
something  which  does  change  ;  that  is,  its  appearance.  It  is 
from  the  want  of  properly  distinguishing  between  the  appearance 
and  the  essence,  that  so  many  have  overlooked  the  unchangea- 
ble nature  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.   Eveiy^  man  changes 
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his  appearance  m  the  diflbrant  periods  of  bb  life ;   tfid  yet  he 
is  the  same  man. 

It  was  necessary  that  Christianity,  at  the  momeot  when  it 
was  given  from  on  high,  should,  like  every  thing  else  which 
enters  v^ithin  the  sphere  of  humanity,  be  clothed  in  a  humaa 
form.  The  external  circumstances  of  each  period  of  its  existence 
must  needs  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  developmeDt  oi 
its  truths.  To  one  form  has  succeeded  another.  Nor  bare 
these  successive  forms  been,  by  any  means,  indifl^rent  thuigs. 
This  one  has,  perchance,  been  beuer  than  that.  But  the  saoM 
essential  truth  has  been  found  in  all  past  forms,  as  it  will  also  be 
found  in  all  that  are  to  come. 

The  work  m  which  we  are  engaged,  and  eonceniine  which 
we  are  to-day  to  give  you  some  account,*  is  very  feebw,  Tery 
diminutive.  But  behold  its  glory,  in  that  it  is  attached  to  the 
eternal  work.  If  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  maintain  what- 
ever belongs  to  such  or  such  appearance  of  the  Rdigion  of  Jesui 
Chrbt,  our  cause  vrauld  have  no  guaranty  of  permanence. 
The  first  revolution  of  human  society  would  bear  it  avray*  to  the 
tomb,  with  all  other  things  that  are  merely  contingent  m  their 
nature.  But  if  we  have  attached  ourselves  to  the  ettence  of 
Christianity,  then  the  holy  cause  to  which  we  devote  our  laboo, 
participates  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  work  of  God.  We  may 
fidl ;  and  soon,  having  taken  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  we  shdl 
fail.  Our  school  may  fail.  But  the  cause  to  which  it  is  con- 
secrated will  never  £iil,  neither  in  this  city  nor  m  all  the  worid. 
To  it,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  oracle,  shall  the  gatberiiig  of 
tfaepeople  be. 

Yes,  here  lies  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  in  the  midst  of 
many  trials  and  difficulties.  It  is  this,  thanks  to  Grod,  which  am- 
raates  our  courage.  And,  perhaps,  it  will  be  worth  while,  lo 
devote  some  moments  to  the  illustration  of  this  characteristic 
phenomenon  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ : — The  icmieness  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  amidst  its  different  forms  :  tike 
voice  of  the  Church  one  and  always  the  samCy  in  aJl  ages. 

If  we  search,  in  the  different  periods  of  history,  for  the  various 
human  forms  which  the  immutable  truth  of  God  has  succes- 

*  The  School  at  Geneva  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  that  place.  This  Society  held  its 
third  anniversary  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and  the  first  of  May,  1831 
The  Author  here  alludes  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  an  abstract 
of  which  may  ba  Ibund  in  die  New  Yeik  Observer  of  Dec  97, 1834. 
— Ta. 
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meiy  aminied)  we  shdl  find  a  great  Dumber  of  tbem.  It  i$ 
necessary  to  bring  tbem  together,  to  unite  them,  and  to  compose 
tbem  into  more  extended  masses.  Tbus  we  obtain^  by  the  last 
qrntbesia,  four  periods  or  principal  ibrms.  The  first  is  the 
primitive  form,  or  the  form  of  L^e;  the  second,  the  form  of 
JDoctrine ;  the  third,  the  ibrm  of  the  School;  the  fourth,  tb« 
£>rm  of  the  Rrformation.  The  Church  of  Christ,  following  a 
scriptural  compamon,  may  be  likened  to  a  man.  She  baa  bad 
ber  youth ;  she  has  had  her  maturity  ;  she  has  bad  her  old  age ; 
and  then,  without  dying,  she  has  bad,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  migb* 

2resurreotion.  These  are  the  four  eras,  the  four  agea  of  the 
hurch  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  shall  traverse  rapidly  these  four  forms,  in  appearance  so 
diverse,  I  may  almost  say,  opposed,  in  order  to  see,  whether  w« 
shall  not  discover,  under  each  of  them,  the  same  immutable 
truth.  We  shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  teachers.  ]>oubtle$s  the 
declarations  of  a  sbgle  man  cannot  suffice  to  give  us  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  But,  if  we  consult  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  countries  remote  from  each  other, 
and  find,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  diversity  of  views,  doctrines 
upon  which  all  are  agreed,  .may  we  not  thence  conclude,  with 
reason,  that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  throughout 
the  earth  ?  What,  then,  are  the  pardcular  points  to  which  we 
should  direct  our  inquiry  ? 

All  Christianity,  as  well  as  all  religious  phik>8ophy,  relates 
necessarily  to  three  principal  points,  viz :  to  (jod,  to  Man,  and  to 
their  mutual  rdation^-^tbe  bond  which  God  employs  to  unite 
man  to  himse]f,^^RBBBiflPTioN.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  tbo 
voice  of  the  Church,  in  the  diflR^ent  periods  of  Christianity, 
teaches  us  on  these  three  points. 

Form  ow  Lir^. 

We  exclude  from  the  primitive  period  or  form,  the  Apostol*^ 
ic  age,  which  should  be  considered  by  itself.  The  primitive 
form  commenced  accordingly  with  the  successors  of  the  Apoetles^ 
and  extends  to  the  time  of  Anus.  The  character  by  which  \t 
was  distinguished,  was  Life.  The  truths  of  Christianity  were 
not  yet  set  forth  with  all  that  precision,  and  in  that  systematic 
order,  which  were  peculiar  to  a  later  period.  The  christian 
Itfef  which  results  from  faith  m  those  truths,  was  the  essential 
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tbing.  Christians  then  lived  for  the  Liord  in  the  midst  of  an 
idolatrous  world ;  and  died  for  the  Lord,  in  the  arena  or  at  the 
stake,  without  inquiring  respectbg  his  person  or  his  work. 
Christianity  was  content  to  exist,  to  know  and  evince  its  exist- 
ence, without  enumerating  and  classifying  its  essoatial  and  con- 
stituent parts ;  just  as  man  is,  for  a  long  time,  content  with  pos- 
sessing being  and  life,  without  investigatbg  and  explaining  in 
order,  that  in  which  being  and  life  connst.  Certain  Rationalists, 
(they  whose  superficial  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  undeceive 
diem,J  infer,  strangely  enough,  from  this  peculiarity  of  the  prim- 
itive form,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  did  not  then  exist,  and 
that  there  was  no  doctrine,  because  there  was  no  doctrinal  pbi- 
losq>hy.  But  to  conclude  from  the  want  of  precision  in  doc- 
trine, that  the  truths  of  Christianity  bad  no  existence,  is  a  mode 
of  reasoning  as  strange  and  false  as  would  be  that  of  the  igno- 
rant disputer,  who  should  affirm,  that,  during  the  period  when 
man  forms  no  distinct  and  precise  notkm  of  his  being,  its  several 
parts  do  not  exist 

It  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  primitive  form,  that  the 
controversies  of  that  period  seldom  turned  upon  doctrines. 
There  were  different  tendencies,  rather  than  di&rent  doctrines. 
We  meet  with  families  which  present  various  aspects,  rather 
than  with  sects  which  maintain  opposite  opinions.  liet  us  trace 
the  order  of  those  families,  before  pointing  out  the  doctrines 
which  the  voice  of  the  Church  then  proclaimed. 

To  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  apostles  succeeded  the  sim- 
ple religion  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  order  was,  for  once,  reversed,  and  that  the  ingenuousness 
and  simpUci^  of  infancy  followed  the  vigor  and  maturity  of 
manhood.  The  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  many  other  faithful  disciples,  lived  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  idea  of  the  near  return  of  Jesus  Christ.  Behold 
the  summary  of  her  faith :  *'  a  new  creation  must  be  efl^ted  in 
humanity,  before  the  solemn  hour  shall  arrive."  *'  There  are 
three  constitutions,  or  economies,  of  the  Lord,"  says  Barnabas, 
one  of  these  fathers,  who  was  already  inclining  in  another  direc- 
tion, *<  the  hove  of  life,  (the  Old  Testament,)  the  commencem&U 
of  nfe,  (the  Wew  Testament,)  and  the  consummation  of  Dfe, 
(the  kingdom  of  heaven.)" 

But,  gradually,  this  h^aven-'ward  motion  of  the  Church  seems 
to  have  ceased.     There  appeaiM  a  generation  which  was  not 
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•0  deeply  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  gath- 
ered curious  traditions  respecting  his  appearance  while  on  earth. 
Carnal  Jews,  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  merely  human,  retained 
their  gross  views  under  the  Christian  name.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  Church,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  upward  mo- 
tion, fell  again  to  the  earth.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  at  this. 
Great  excitement  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  season  of  drow- 
siness. 

Then  appeared  upon  the  borders  of  Christianity,  and  almost 
without  its  limits,  a  tendency  diametrically  opposite.  The 
oriental  philosophy  was  ambitious  to  join  itself  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  ol  Nazareth.  It  destroyed  the  practical  character  of 
Christiani^,  and  transformed  it  into  systems  enveloped  with 
clouds. — For  wholesome  doctrine  Gnosticism  substituted  a  fan- 
ciful cosmogony,  which  professed  to  explain  what  is  inexplica- 
ble, and  an  extravagant  theosophy,  which  promised  to  procure 
for  man  on  earth,  the  sublime  contemplations  of  heaven. 

The  West  shrunk  back  from  these  bold  vagaries  of  the  East. 
Tertulfian,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  Irenaeus,  in  Gaul,  opposed 
to  them,  a  simple,  plain,  historical  Christianity,  and  set  forth 
to  men  that  faith  which  is  the  life  both  of  the  small  and  the  great. 
Regarding  philosophy  as  the  source  of  Gnosticism,  they  began 
to  look  with  a  jealous  eye,  upon  the  wisdom  and  refined  learn- 
ing of  the  GreeKs. 

But  this  exclusive  simplicity  had  its  peculiar  dangers.  Pa- 
gans of  learning  and  refinement,  failing  to  find  in  Christianity, 
as  It  was  presented  to  them,  any  thing  which  answered  to  their 
intellectual  necessities,  continued  in  the  worship  of  false  deities, 
or  plunged  into  the  bold  theories  of  Gnosticism.  Thus,  many 
eminent  minds  were  lost  to  the  Gt)speL  Alexandria,  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  observed  it.  Alexandria,  that  great  Empo- 
rium of  learning,  where,  as  tradition  declares,  the  Evangelist 
Mark  introduced  the  simple  word  of  Christ,  undertook  to  be- 
come the  mediatrix  between  these  two  tendencies  of  man,  and 
these  two  parts  of  the  known  world.  Pantaenus,  Clemens,  and 
Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  science.  In  this  re- 
spect they  conformed  to  the  East.  But  they  founded  it  upon 
the  Scriptures ;  and  thus  far  they  conformed  to  the  West.  /ioJ- 
atg  iXfiMvti — Alas !  it  was  not  altogether  "  a  tnie  philosophy.** 
Although  these  teachers  did  not  abandon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  philosophy  deposited  in  their  systems,  the 
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perfidioud  germ  of  the  two  great  heresies  of  the  subsequent  age, 
aod,  indeed,  of  all  ages.* 

The  Alexandrian  school  effected  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
Gnosticism,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  a  purer  philosophy. 
Still  the  weapons  of  the  rigid  and  practical  school  of  the  West 
were  aimed  against  it  A  notable  warfare  between  these  two 
churchesi  or  rather,  these  two  schools,  occurred  in  the  third 
century.  The  two  opposing  tendencies  served  as  counterpois- 
es to  each  other,  and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Christianity.  Alexandria  gave  birth  to  a  theological  spirit  in 
the  church.  She  began  to  develop  and  systematize  doctrines* 
She  prevented  a  gross  anthropomorphism  from  invading  the 
heavenlpr  religion  of  Jesus  Chnst.  The  West  always  resorted 
to  the  simple  and  literal  sense  of  the  written  word.  It  remem* 
bered  that  Christianity  must  be  felt, — experienced  in  the  heart, 
and  manifested  in  the  life.  It  saved  that  plain  and  wholesome 
doctrine  from  being  transformed  into  vain  and  £Einciful  specula- 
tions. 

Such  were  the  successive  phases  of  the  primitive  form.  In 
the  midst  of  them  all,  a  spirit  of  life  animated  the  Church.  It 
was  the  season  of  her  youth.  Christians  of  the  primitive  times, 
redeemed  from  the  sins  of  Paganism,  felt  m  their  hearts,  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel,  with  an  energy  proportion- 
ate to  the  difference  between  their  present  and  former  condi- 
tion. Their  conflict  with  the  world  reminded  them  more  con- 
stantly, of  their  calling  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  was  life 
and  motbn  in  the  church.  She  had  rapturous  desires  for  heav- 
en ;  she  had  them  for  the  scaffold.  And,  although  her  gdden 
age  is  reserved  for  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earthy  the 
dbristian  community,  in  those  days  of  her  youth  and  life,  pre- 
sents to  our  view,  traits  of  a  celestial  beauty. 

What  now,  were  the  truths  which  were  professed  by  the 
teachers  and  the  commonalty  of  that  new  people  which  the  breath 
of  God  had  created  in  the  midst  of  the  world  ?  They  acknowl- 
edged one  living  God.  In  Him  they  worshipped,  not  only 
the  Father,  the  First  Cause  of  all  tMwSy  but  also  the  Son, 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  Spirit,  the  Sandier  of  fallen  hunumUy. 
They  believed  that  the  same  God  who  created  man  in  right- 
eousness, redeems  him  from  sin,  and  does  not  cease  to  sanctify 
lum  until  be  attains  to  eternal  life.    They  knew  notbiogoif 

*  Arianism  and  Pelagianism. 
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those  strange  errors  by  which  some  aim'to  deprive  Grod  of  the 
work  and  glory  of  redemption,  that  they  may  bestow  it  on  a 
creature. 

The  idea  of  a  Sacred  Trinity  in  God  discovered  itself  fix>m 
the  very  commencement  of  the  primitive  period,  and  continued 
to  be  declared  with  increased  distinctness.  How  does  the 
voice  of  these  first  soldiers  of  Jesus,  confound  the  rash  pre- 
tensions of  our  day ! 

Clemens,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  giving  glory  to  Almighty  God, 
declared  in  Rome,  "  one  Grod,  one  Christ,  and  one  Spirit  of 
grace."*  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John,  perishing  in  the  flames, 
ascribed  eternal  elory  "  to  the  Father,  with  the  Son,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit ^'f  Justin  Martyr,  a  converted  sage,  first  among  the  chris- 
tian teachers,  in  whom  also  the  christian  faith  and  Grecian  phi* 
losophy  were  united,  and  who,  under  the  Antonines,  shed  his 
blood  for  his  master,  proclaimed,  in  like  manner,  *^  the  Unity  in 
Trinity."J  Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  professed  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  about  the  same  time,  and  in  a  manner  still  more 
explicit.^  Soon  after  him,  TertuUian,  an  African  advocate  con- 
verted into  a  simple  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  declar- 
ed, "  There  is  one  substance  in  three  cohering.**  He  pro- 
claimed "  the  Trinity  of  one  Divinity,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit"  ||  And  again ;  **  Let  us  guard  that  sacra- 
ment** of  our  constitution  which  establishes  the  unity  in  Trinity, 
recognizing  three, — the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  of  one  substance,  of  one  condition,  of  one  power,  because 
they  are  one  Grod."ff 

With  what  power  did  the  venerable  bishop  of  a  city  in  our  own 
neighborhood,  a  city  which,  in  his  time,  was  shaken  by  the  rage 
of  die  people  against  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  our  time,  by  rage  of 
another  kind,  with  what  power  did  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  left  the  wonderful  borders  of  Asia,  that  he  might  carry  the 
light  into  Gaul,  defend  the  great  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh?    "  Christ,"    said  he,  '^  united  in  himself  God  and  man. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  f  Bus.  H.  E.  N,  15.  X  Justin.  Expositio 
fidei.     §  Theoph.  Aut  Auto].  II,  23.  g  Tertul.  De  pudicitii,  II. 

[**  ^  In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  all  articles  which  are  pe> 
ealiar  to  christian  feith,  all  duties  of  religion  oontaining  that  which 
sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  discern,  are  most  commonly 
Bomed  sacraments.^'^  Ho^sr. — Ta.} 

ft  Tertul.  adv.  Praxean,  §  II. 
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If  man  bad  not  iranquisbed  the  eoemy  of  man,  (the  deYil),  this 
enemy  would  not  have  been  rightly  vanouisbed.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  God  were  not  the  author  ot  salvation,  we  should 
have  no  ground  for  assurance."* 

Thus  do  we  find,  almost  within  ten  years  from  the  death  of 
the  eldest  apostle,  this  doctruie  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  proclaimed  by  so  many  illustrious  teachers,  a  doc- 
trine of  which  Christ  designed  to  establish  in  his  Church  uni- 
versal, a  perpetual  memorial,  by  the  institution  of  baptism.  The 
chief  teachers  of  Christianity  earnestly  defended  the  consoling 
idea  of  God  become  man.  The  farther  we  advance,  the 
noore  are  the  testimonies  to  this  mystery  multiplied  in  the 
churches  of  the  Lord.  We  every  where  find  the  eternal  divin- 
i^  of  the  Son  of  God  deeply  engraven  in  the  warmest  feelings 
and  in  the  worship  of  the  christian  community.  And  even  one 
of  the  wisest  of  pagans  writes  to  the  greatest  of  their  Emperors, 
"  They  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  Grod."f 

But  if  we  ask :  *^  What  did  those  Christians  of  the  period  of 
Liftj  believe  respecting  man  ?" — ^We  sliall  not  find  them  imag- 
ining, with  the  ancient  pagans,  and  with  many  modern  teachers, 
that  evil  results  from  the  natural  organization  of  man,  and  that 
this  evil  is  not  opposed  to  the  holiness  of  Grod.  The  first  man 
having  by  disobedience  separated  his  own  will  from  the  divine 
will,  human  nature  was  abandoned  to  itself: — Suqh  was  their 
doctrine. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  College  of  the  Apostles,  and  inters 
rogate  those  who  were  their  companions  or  immediate  succes- 
sors. Barnabas,  the  fellow-traveller  of  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xiii.) 
thus  addresses  us :  '*  Before  we  believed  in  God,  the  habitation 
of  our  hearts  was  full  of  corruption  and  sin.  Our  heart  was 
filled  with  idolatry,  and  was  the  abode  of  demons."| — Justin, 

•  Iren.  Adv.  Haereee^,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  20. 

t  PUn.  Epis.  ad  Trajan.  X.  96. 

X  Barnabas,  C.  16. — Some  have  called  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter  of  Barnabas.  Their  reasons  seem  to  me  uosatisfactory. 
Some  Rationalists  even,  Bretschneider  in  particular,  believe  it  to  be 
authentic.  We  name  Bretschneider,  because  his  authority  has 
irreat  weight  with  Rationalists  and  Unitarians.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  his  testimony,  distinguished  although  he  is,  in  many 
respects,  is  of  much  importance  in  a  matter  of  acclesiastical  history. 
He  places,  for  instance,  Tertullian  c^ter  Origen,  and  makes  him  Jiva 
at  the  end  of  the  thu-d  and  tlie  conunenoement  of  the  ibunh  ceiita- 
ry ;  which  b  a  century  too  late. 
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who  had  vainly  sought,  io  all  the  difierent  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, for  the  key  of  man's  history,  found  it,  at  length,  in  the  fall 
of  Adam,  effected  by  the  seducing  arts  of  the  devil,  disguised 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent.* 

The  simple  and  practical  Irenseus  likens  the  first  man  to  one 
who,  having  become  ^'  a  prisoner,"  propagates  his  race  in 
prison. — ^Already  does  the  profound  geoius  of  Tertullian  style 
the  corruption  which  has  insinuated  itself  «into  human  nature, 
"  original  depravity,"  vitium  originis.  "  The  first  man,*'  be 
says, ''  has  infected  the  human  kind  which  have  proceeded  from 
bim,  and  has  made  them  partakers  of  his  own  condemnation."f 
Cyprian,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  that  great  luminary  of  the 
Church,  has  the  same  idea  of  the  origin  of  sin.  '*  The  new- 
born infant,"  he  says,  '^  has  no  sin,  excepting  that  be  is  carnally 
bom,  according  to  Adam,  and  has,  by  his  very  birth,  contracted 
the  contagion  of  the  ancient  death."| — And  if  we  are  asked  to 
repair  to  the  halls  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the  hope  that  its 
philosophical  theologians  will  utter  words  flattering  to  human 
pride,  we  will  conduct  you  thither  also,  and  you  shall  bear 
Origen,  thus  addressing  you ; — *'  Adam  turned  aside  from  the 
straight  path  of  happiness,  and  chose  the  evil  ways  of  mortal 
life.  In  consequence  of  this,  all  his  descendants  have  also  gone 
astray,  and  have  become  like  him,  useless."^ — "  Every  man 
is  corrupt  in  his  father  and  mother.  Jesus  alone  is  pure  by 
generation."!! — '^  Jtis  impossible  for  man,  at  the  outset,  to  look  to 
Grod ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  man  be,  from  the  first,  subjected 
to  sin."ir 

Thus  did  Egypt,  as  well  as  Graul,  and  proconsular  Africa,  as 
well  as  Asia,  recc^ize  man  only  as  a  fallen  and  impure  being. 

But  how  was  this  polluted  being  to  be  reunited  with  a  holy 
God  ?  Wha,t  was  the  belief  of  the  primitive  period  respect- 
ing the  divine  method  of  human  salvation  ?  Let  us  again  in- 
terrogate the  companions  of  the  Apostles.  They  will  point  us 
to  those  holy  doctrines  of  grace,  which  were  more  fully  devel- 
oped at  a  later  period.  ^^  The  Son  of  God,"  says  the  apos- 
tolic Barnabas,  "  the  Son  of  God  has  sufifered,  to  the  end  that 

*  Dial,  cum  Trypb.  p.  306.  f  Tertul  de  testiou  an^ 

i  Cyprian.  Epist.  LXIV,  ad  Fid. 
§  Origen.  Corom.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom;  Lib,  III. 
II  Origen.  Homil.  XII.  in  Levit.  ' '  ' 

If  Origen  contra  Celsum,  Lib.  Ill,  62. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  44 
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hk  suflfertngs  migkt  givo  us  life.  He  has  offered  the  ▼tee  of 
bii  sfHiit,  (his  body,)  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  HaTing  learned 
10  hope  b  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  having  receiired  remifisioo 
of  sins,  we  are  become  new  men,  and  have  been  created  anew."^ 
Hennas,  the  same,  perhaps,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  (Rom. 
16 :  14^  thus  writes  : — "  Before  man  receives  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  Uod,  he  is  doomed  to  death  ;  but  when  he  receives  this 
seal,  he  is  fireed  from  death  and  passes  into  life."f  ^^  The  ^w 
of  God,"  says  Justin,  ^^  pronounced  the  curse  on  man,  because 
be  could  not  keep  it  in  its  full  extent.  (Deut.  27  :  26.)  Christ 
has  delivered  us  from  this  curse,  by  bearing  it  for  us."{  Is 
not  this  the  language  of  our  times  ?  Ireneus  saw,  in  circum* 
cision,  a  type  of  the  saving  blood  of  Christ ;  m  the  tree  of  life, 
a  type  of  the  cross  of  Cluist  Furthermore,  he  declares  that 
man  must  no  longer  seek  to  purify  himself  by  sacrifices,  but  by 
the  blood  of  C^ist,  and  his  death.  The  paschal  Lamb,  be 
considers  a  type  of  Chri^,  who  saves  believers  by  the  sprink*i> 
ling  of  his  bkx>d.  The  two  goats,  of  which  one,  by  the  Mosai- 
cal  law,  was  sent  into  the  desert,  and  the  other  sacrificed  to 
God,  are  types  of  the  two-fold  coming  of  Christ,  the  first  to 
death,  the  second  to  glory.  He  sets  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  "  Christ,"  he  says, 
^  reconciles  the.  Father  to  us,  by  cpmpensatbg,  in  his  perfect 
obedience,  for  the  disobedience  of  the  first  man."  And  pur«> 
suing  his  comparison  of  man  thrown  into  prison  and  the  bond* 
age  of  th^  devil,  by  sin,  he  declares,  that  '*  Christ  has,  by  Uf 
sufiferings,  paid  the  ransom  necessary  for  the  deliverance  of 
man  from  Us  captivity." 

Origen  also  recognized,  ia  the  death  of  Christ,  the  power 
which  redeems  man  from  sin.  The  whole  primitive  Church 
contemplated,  in  the  sufiferings  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  means 
by  which  the  way  to  the  Father  is  again  opened  to  mankmd. 
It  was  Faith,  which  constituted  man  a  partaker  b  this  redemp* 
tion,  and  communicated  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  divine  life* 
^^  Called  by  the  will  of  God,"  says  Clement  of  Rome,  a  disci* 
pie  of  the  Apostles,  v^ose  name,  St.  Paul  declares,  is  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  "  we  are  justified,  not  by  ourselves,  not  by  our 
own  wisdom,  nor  by  our  own  understandmg,  nor  by  our  own 
piety,  nor  by  works  which  we  have  done  b  purity  of  heart ; 

•  Barnabas.  VII.  16.  f  Henpas  pavtor.  Wbu  luT 

t  DiaL  cum  Tiyph.  C.  30. 
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boc  l^  firitb,  by  wMefa  tbe  SovMfeiga  God  bis  dwvfs  JB8dA«A 
men.  SbsH  we,  tberefbre,  rest  ^ntented  and  tettm  fmm  well* 
dobg?  On  ibecomrary,  we  must  do  good  with  gladness,  a^ 
God,  who  hfl^  eaUed  us  to  himself,  acts  witbou€  eeasing,  and 
rejoices  in  bis  activity.*^* 

Behold,  then,  this  holy  Church  of  the  primiiive  period. 
Hear  how  she  addresses  us  from  the  depth  of  her  distresses^ 
and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  from  the  height  of  her  scafbMs.  She 
confesses  her  wretchedness,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  Jesusy 
she  calk  him  ''  ber  Saiiriour  and  her  God."  How  can  we  forged 
the  deep  and  mMffected  tone  of  her  smcere  piety !  And  what 
sad  bo^ness  is  diat  of  some  fcfachers  of  our  day,  who  seek  Mi 
strip  her  of  her  while  robe  and  to  clocbe  her  with  the  sony  ragai 
of  their  own  mbelMf  t  This  profane  aaempt  itf,  indeed,  in  aetF 
e(  homage  to  her.  The  6fst  Unitarians  had  recomrse  to  tb^ 
same  expedient.  But  v^in  are  stieh  ctfibrts.  The  primiti^ 
Churefa  wUI  M^rar  cease  to  dedttre  the  immutabfo  words  ol 
tnitb  to  wbomsoeter  wilt  lend  an  ear< 

Form  OF  Doctrine. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  gather  only  a  few  ears,  her» 
and  there,,  from  the  immense  harvest  which  was  spread  before 
us,  yet  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  primitive  period  more  thaa 
■lay  seem  to  comport  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse.  Wa 
have  done  it,  because  this  is  the  only  spot  on  which  tbe  euo^ 
mies  of  Christianity  may  veature  to  intrude  with  some  prospect 
of  success  from  their  ingenuity.  They  de^air  of  odier  periods^* 
or  rather,  they  make  tbe  strong,,  common,  and  public  profession 
of  iaitb  which  is  found  in  them,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
themselves,  the  subject  of  reproach  and  virulent  accusations. 
We  shall  put  forth  no  great  e&rt  to  secure  a  victory  on  a  field 
of  battle  where  our  enemies  have  already  proclaimed  them* 
selves  vanquished ;  and  which  diey  have  abandoned  to  us^ 

Here  opens  upon  us  the  era  of  great  teachers^  the  age  of 
great  truths  and  great  heresies ;  a  time  when  Christian  theology^ 
the  elements  of  which  were  prepared  during  the  period  precede 
ing,  was  carried  by  distinguished  men  of  God,  to  a  great  height ; 
tbe  time  of  Athanasiust  HUaiy,  Gregory,  BasiU  Ambrose,  Je-^ 
,  -  -  -  -•■  ^" 

•dank  Rom.  1  Cor. (»:89l 
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tome,  Augustine,  and  Chrysostora.  It  was  the  age  of  strong 
men  ;  the  mature  age  of  the  church.  The  last  funeraWpyre  of 
the  Christian  confessors  is  extinguished.  The  memorable  coua- 
cil  of  Nice  assembles.  The  form  of  life  is  at  an  end ;  the  form 
of  doctrine  commences.  Not,  that  me  had  entirely  departed 
fpom  the  Church.  Grod  forbid  !  But  doctrine  had  now  become 
the  predominating  feature.  The  mature  man  loves  to  have  dis- 
tinct ideas,  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he  believes.  So  was  it 
now  with  the  Church.  No  longer  compelled  to  struggle  with 
foreign  enemies,  she  could  give  more  attention  to  the  internal 
&ith  which  she  professed.  The  different  tendencies  of  the 
primitive  form  now  manifested  themselves  with  more  distinct- 
ness, and,  by  a  remarkable  transformation,  were  converted  into 
opposing  doctrines;  just  as  the  dormant  tendencies  of  youth  are 
developed  in  manhood,  and  transformed  into  determined  and 
distinct  traits  of  character,  into  positive  vices  or  virtues.  Great 
heresies  made  their  appearance,  headed  by  Arius  and  Pelagius. 
But  these  very  heresies  became  the  means,  in  the  hand  of  God, 
of  establishing  the  Christian  doctrines  with  more  clearness  and 
power.  The  truths  of  Christianity  being  thus  defined  by  the 
Church  at  that  period,  were  faithfully  transmitted  to  later  times. 
They  were  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  abounding  disorders 
and  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages.  The  dogmatic  form  was, 
through  divine  grace,  the  cuirass  which  begirt  those  doctrines 
amidst  great  strifes  and  overturnings,  or  the  hammer  which  ef- 
fected an  entrance  for  them  into  the  bard  and  sensual  heart  of 
the  rude  and  uncultivated.  Still  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  that 
so  great  importance  was  then  attached  to  them,  even  in  their 
minor  ramifications,  that,  for  the  sake  of  doctrinal  forms,  the 
very  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  were  sometimes  forgotten. 

The  East  and  the  West  still  preserved  their  essential  charac- 
ters. The  East  continued  the  country  of  deep  speculations; 
the  West,  of  practical  questions.  The  East  contemplated  God. 
The  West  busied  itself  with  man.  In  the  Elast,  Arius  and 
Athanasius  appeared.  In  the  West,  Pelagius  and  Augustme. 
But,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  truth,  though  violent- 
Iv  attacked,  gained  for  itself  universal  and  splendid  triumphs. 
Having  passed  the  season  of  its  youth,  the  Christian  doctrine, 
like  the  first  man,  must  needs  be  tested.  But  there  needed 
not  to  be  a  second  fall.  It  resisted  the  temptation,  and  re- 
mained firm. 

The  doctrine  respecting   Ood  was  the  first  which  was  dis- 
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played,  during  this  period,  with  majestic  brightness,  as  it  was 
the  first  upon  which  man  dared  to  lay  a  threatening  hand. 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  a  dbtinguished  teacher,  perceived,  in 
the  profound  mystery  of  Redemption,  the  necessity  of  the  eter- 
nal divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  Earth  had  no  Saviour,  if  its 
Saviour  was  not  Grod.  If  Athanasius  devoted  his  whole  life, 
and  endured  so  many  exiles,  to  defend  the  identity  of  sub- 
stance between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  was  not  because  be 
attached  a  great  value  to  a  dialectic  subtihy.  No,  be  con- 
tended for  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  end  of  Christianity  is,  to  restore  man  to  commun- 
ion with  God.  For  this  there  mu^t  needs  be  a  Mediator. 
^^  But,  if  the  Son  of  Grod,"  says  Athanasius,  <^  differs  from  God 
in  essence,  there  must  be  a  new  mediation,  by  which  he  mav 
be  united  to  Him.  He  alone,  who  has  no  need  of  such  medi- 
ation in  order  to  be  one  with  Grod,— who  himself  partakes  of 
the  divine  essence,  can  establish  a  real  communication  between 
Grod  and  the  creature.  Now,  the  Son  of  God  is  this  person. 
Were  he  a  mere  creature,  however  excellent,  instead  of  uniting 
God  and  man  by  placing  himself  between  them,  he  would  on- 
ly separate  them  from  each  other."* 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  whole  Church,  speaking  in  the  sym- 
bols of  her  faith.  '*  This,"  she  says,  **  is  the  universal  Faith, 
— that  we  adore  one  Grod  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
without  concision  of  persons,  or  division  of  substance.  For 
the  person  of  the  Father  is  one,  the  person  of  the  Son  is  anoth- 
er, the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  another.  Yet  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  one  and  the  same  divinity, 
an  equal  glory,  a  co-eternal  majesty.  Such  as  is  the  Father, 
such  also  is  tlie  Son,  and  such  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  is 
uncreated,  the  Son  is  uncreated,  the  Spirit  is  uncreated.  The 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Grod,  the  Spirit  is  Grod ;  and  yet, 

there  are  not  three  Grods,  but  one  God This  is  the  true 

faith,  that  we  believe  and  confess  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  Grod,  to  be  both  God  and  man.  As  Grod,  be  is  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  eternity ;  as  man,  be  is 
of  the  nature  of  his  mother,  and  bom  in  time.  Perfect  God, 
and  perfect  man.  Equal  to  the  Father,  in  his  divinity ;  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  in  his  humanity ."f 

•  Athan.  Oratio  contra  Arian. 

[f  This  creed,  called  tbe  creed,  or  symbol,  of  Athanasias^  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Latin  writer  of  a  later  period.  See  Murdock's  Moaheim, 
Vol.  I.  p.  300,  n.  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.    Tr.] 
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A  conustof  more  tban  sixty  years^  (from  A.  D.  330,  to  A.  D. 

381,)  was  neoessai^  to  determiiie,  expound  aDd  defend  the 
doctriDe  of  tbe  divinity  of  Christ.  New  contests  were  now 
commenced  for  tbe  purpose  of  settling  another  doctrine*  Sooo 
after  Athanasius  and  the  tbeologiaas  who  followed  his  move* 
ment,  we  see  a  teacher  appear  in  the  Church,  who  seems  to 
have  been  commissioned  by  Grod,  to  develop  and  defend  tbe 
Scripture  doctrine  respecting  man  ;  a  teacher  not  less  distoH 
guished  for  the  depth  of  his  genius  than  for  tbe  lustre  of  bis 
piety.     It  was  Augustine. 

Other  teachers  had  preceded  him,  who  showed,  by  tbar  confess 
sions,  the  uncbangeableness  of  Christian  doctrines.  ^*  In  die 
sin  of  Adam/'  says  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  ^'  the  wbole  human  race 
have  sinned."* — ^^  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  ftrst  man," — n 
tbe  testimony  of  Ambrose  of  Milin  ;  '*  in  him  human  nature 
has  sinned."f  But  it  was  when  the  great  teacher  of  the  West, 
under  whose  influence  all  those  were  formed,  wbo,  for  ages  after, 
bad  a  clear  view  of  the  truth,  it  was  when  Augustine  appeared, 
that  all  the  depths  of  human  impotency  were  disclosed. 

He  6rst  abandoned  Manichsism,  and  then  Platonism,  folding' 
in  neither,  that  internal  peace  which  be  needed  amidst  the  tem* 
pests  of  life.  He  seized  with  eagerness  upon  the  Gospel,  which 
dissipated  his  doubts,  consoled  bis  heart,  and  shed  new  Iq^t 
upon  all  his  paths.  In  the  midst  of  his  contests  with  sin  and 
philosophy,  he  learned  from  himself  tbe  whole  comiptioQ  of 
tbe  human  heart.  This  b  the  chord  which  vibrates  in  aU  his 
instructions.  Pursued,  at  once,  by  a  sublime  idea  of  boUnese,  and 
by  all  the  seductions  of  appetite,  he  saw,  amidst  tbe  shock  of 
these  conflicting  elements,  the  depths  of  bis  heart  opened  to  his 
view,  as  tbe  tempests  of  the  ocean  disclose  the  depths  of  the 
abyss.  He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  who,  des- 
titute of  spirituality  and  living  in  easy  circumstances,  took  but  s 
superficial  view  of  human  nature,  and  made  out  a  moral  power 
for  man,  from  fanciful  notions.  Augustine  joined  issue  with  Pe-r 
lagius.  The  strife  was  not  that  of  two  men  merely,  but  of  two 
cbie&,  of  two  great  tendencies  of  which  the  human  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  are  discernible  in  all  times.  Augustine 
saw  tbe  first  man  alienated  from  God.  From  that  alienatkiB 
resulted  bis  sin.  From  that  sin,  proceeded  the  moral  disorder 
which  has  pervaded  human  nature.     Mankind,  he  considers  as 

•  Hihtr.  in  Matth.  C.  18.  f  Apol.  Davidis,  Cap.  2. 
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"  t  niiiMd  maas.^'*  The  eoDsequence  to  his  descendants,  of  the 
fall  of  the  first  man,  (which  was  also  its  punishment,)  was  "  the 
•eoessity  of  siiHiiBg.''f  Man  has  lost  his  freedom,  and  the  power 
of  doing  any  thing  truly  good.|  He  can  have  no  more  than 
God  gives  him.  If  some  men  attain  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
the  reas<m  must  not  be  sought  for  in  roan  himself,  since  all  are 
equally  incapable  of  any  good.  It  can  be  found  only  in  a 
special  agency  of  God,  in  a  secret  counsel  of  the  Deity,  in  an 
election  of  grace.^  After  a  contest  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in 
Africa,  Italy,  and  central  (jaul,  truth  triumphed,  and  tne  doc- 
trine of  the  entire  impotence  of  man  remained  in  the  church. 

In  like  manner,  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point  which 
we  have  to  examine,)  the  doctrine  of  grace  was  at  this  time 
developed  by  these  teachers.  The  wccellent  Hilary  had  al- 
ready declared  :  /^Redemption  is  bestowed  gratuitously,  not 
according  to  the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  (Sver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Redeemer."  || — 
**  In  this,"  says  Augustme,  "  consists  the  grace  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  that  He  justiiSes  us,  not  by  our  righteousness,  but 
by  his  oim."ir  But  he  insists  particularly,  that  the  idea  of 
grace  excludes  all  merit,  and  all  natural  disposition  in  man  to  re- 
ceive salvation.  God  is  the  Alpha  of  salvation  as  well  as  the 
Omega.  "  What  begins  by  operation.  He  perfects  by  co-opera- 
tion. In  beginning,  He  operates  that  we  may  will ;  hi  perfect- 
ing, He  co-operates  with  those  who  will."**  He  that  glorieth, 
ht  him  glory  in  the  Lard, 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  this  period  of  doctrines,  Christian  science 
made  great  advances.  The  doctrines  respecting  God,  man^ 
and  salvation,  which  the  teachers  of  the  first  period  had  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  more  deeply  sounded,  and  more  fully 
unfolded,  by  those  of  the  second.  Theology  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spuit  of  Grod ;  for  there  is  a  progression  in 
theology.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  those,  in  our  day,  who 
would  induce  us  to  abandon  these  advanced  degrees  of  sacred 
science,  not  merely  with  the  view  of  carrying  us  back  to  the  ele- 

*  Maflsa  perditioDis.  Pecc.  Orig.  21. 

t  Obligato  peocati.  0.  D.  XIV.  1.  |  Prodest.  S.  8.  a 

§  Quaest.  ad  Simpl.  |  Hilar  in  Psalm. 

^  Su4,  noo  no0tr&  juatitilu-^Be  gratilL  Dei,  53. 

••  Augwat.  De  fn-tilk  at  lib.  arb.  $  39. 
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roents,  but  that  they  maj  force  upon  us  grievous  errors,  which 
the  Church  has  loug  since  refuted  and  banished  from  her 
bosom  ?  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christy  let  us 
go  on  to  perfection ;  not  laying  again  the  foundation. 

Form  or  the  School. 

A  new  form  succeeded  to  that  which  had  itself  displaced  the 
primitive  form.  After  a  season  of  darkness,  you  see,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  great  intellectual  movement 
working  in  the  West.  It  was  this  movement  which  gave  birth 
to  Scholasticism.  The  School  (schola)  sought  to  separate  it- 
self from  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto  held  supreme  and 
single  sway.  It  wished  to  secure  to  itself  an  authority  and  ac- 
tion independent  upon  the  hierarchy.  Certain  men  of  liberal 
minds,  who,  at  first,  were  not  generally  ecclesiastics,  nor  monks, 
attempted  to  form  free  schools  entirely  distinct  from  those  which 
had  hitherto  existed.  From  these  schools,  the  university  of 
Paris,  that  mother  of  scholasticism,  soon  sprung  up.  The  spirit 
of  the  School,  (we  should  say  nowj  the  spirit  of  the  university, 
may  be  discerned  from  the  general  character  of  Scholasticism. 
Its  object  was  to  apply  philosophy  to  Christianity,  to  reduce 
doctrines  to  system,  to  show  their  connexion  and  their  internal 
evidence,  to  gain  over  to  them  not  only  the  hearty  but  the  un- 
derstanding also.  So  that,  if  the  first  period  was  the  period  of 
Lifey  and  the  second,  the  period  of  Voctrine^  the  third  may 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  System.  There  was  still  life 
in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  there  were  doctrines  m  every 
part ;  but  system  was  the  predominating  feature.  Abu;  every 
teacher  published  his  system,  or  Summary  of  Theolon.*  It 
was  the  old  age  of  the  Church  :  which,  in  the  course  of  naturcy 
succeeds  the  first  two  periods  of  youth  and  manhood.  Old  age 
loves  to  arrange  truths  which  have  been  before  collected.  It  is 
the  season  of  meditation.  It  has  little  power  of  impulsion,  but 
more  of  reflection.  Although  there  were  men  of  strength  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  proneness  to  systematize  was  the  distin- 
gubhing  feature  of  those  times. 

The  study  of  History  received  no  attention.     Scarcely  more 

*  Summa  theologiae,  of  Alexander  Hales,  Venice,  1576 ;  of  Albert 
the  Great,  B41e,  1507 ;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Paris,  1675^  etc. 
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importance  was  attached  to  exegetical  studies.  Yet  the  Eu- 
ropean mind  was  effectually  roused  from  its  protracted  lethargy. 
It  needed  a  guide  to  direct  its  movement?.  That  guide  was 
Dialectics.  And  as  Theology  was  the  Science  of  the  age,  it 
was  also  the  field  upon  which  the  human  mind  ventured  under 
the  auspices  of  this  guide.  This  trait  of  the  school  tended  to 
Rationalism  and  infidelity.  Yet  the  earliest  teachers  of  that 
period  shehered  sacred  theology  from  their  attacks.  "  The 
Christian,"  says  Anselm,  the  father  of  Scholasticism,  "  must  ar- 
rive at  understanding,  through  faith.  I  seek  not  to  understand 
that  I  may  believe,  but  I  believe  that  1  may  understand.  And, 
indeed,  I  believe,  because,  if  1  did  not,  I  could  not  under- 
stand."* Soon,  however,  Abelard  and  his  school  abandoned 
this  principle  of  Scholasticism,  and  became  the  defenders  of 
free  bquiry.  They  wished,  first,  to  leam^  and  then  to  believe. 
**  Faidi,"  say  they,  "  confirmed  by  investigation,  is  far  more 
sure.  We  must  attack  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  on  their  own 
ground.  If  we  must  abstain  from  discussion,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  believe  every  thing,  falsehood  as  well  as  trutb.^f 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  to  Rationalism,  notwithstand- 
ing the  anathemas  of  the  Church  against  them,  these  Rationalist 
theologians  cannot  be  reproached  for  the  abandonment  of  any 
doctrine  of  faith. 

But  we  do  not  entirely  absolve  Scholasticism  from  reproof. 
It  often  disfigured  Christian  truth.  Its  tendency  and  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  that  time,  necessarily  led  to  this  result  Hu- 
man reason  can  never  venture  with  safety  upon  those  great  truths 
which  pass  all  understanding.  The  School  of  the  middle  age, 
like  the  Alexandrian  School  in  former  times,  disturbed  some 
doctrines,  in  its  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  Christian  system. 
Still  it  is  true,  that  Scholasticism  produced  not  a  few  distin- 
guished minds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  although  it  may  occa- 
sion surprise,  that,  under  its  influence,  the  Church  made  some 
progress ;  I  speak  not  of  progress  in  spiritual  religion,  but  of 
progress  in  theological  science.  The  teachers  who  were  the 
light  of  those  ages,  communicated  much  sound  doctrine  to  the 
crowds  that  filled  their  schools,  and  followed  them  by  thousands, 
even  to  the  deserts,  wherever  they  saw  them  plant  the  chair  of 
instruction. 

*  Anselmi  Epist  XLI.  Prologion,  C.  1. 
t  Abelardt  Introd.  ad  Theol.  C.  3. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  45 
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Orthodox  Cbrisdanity  is  considered  by  those  people  of  the 
world  who  are  most  incredulous,  as  an  bvention  of  the  middle 
ages.  Thb  vulgar  accusation  of  the  wise  men  of  the  eigh- 
leeoth  century,  surely  does  great  honor  to  those  times,  far  great- 
er,  I  think,  than  they  deserve.  It  might,  however,  free  us  from 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  Christianity  existed  then.  Never- 
theless we  will  interrelate  some  of  those  teachers  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded. 

What,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
which  was  given  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  the  most  mfluential, 
perhaps,  of  the  philosophical  theologians  of  those  times,  the 
second  Augustine  of  jhe  Latin  Church,  a  man  of  great  power, 
who  knew  how  to  unite  the  labors  of  philosophy  with  purity  <^ 
faith  ?  The  Scripture  system  of  Redemption  is  developed  and 
presented  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  objections,  and 
to  satisfy,  at  once,  the  understanding  and  the  heart. — "  All  ra- 
tional beings,"  he  says,  "  are  bound  to  submit  their  own  will  to 
the  divine  will.  This  law  was  violated  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man. 
Thus  the  harmony  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  destroy- 
ed. The  law  of  eternal  justice  requires,  either  that  mankind 
be  punished,  or  that  the  lost  harmony  be  restored  by  a  satisfac- 
tion made  by  man.  Without  this,  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  moral  order  of  the  Universe,  that  impure  man  should 
be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  blessed  spirits.  Man  could 
not  of  himself  accomplish  this  satisfaction.  As  by  one,  human 
nature  had  become  corrupt,  so  by  one  must  satisfaction  be 
made.  But  he  who  would  efifect  it,  must  have  something  to 
bestow  above  what  belongs  to  any  created  being.  He  must, 
then,  be  God  himself.  Ajad,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that 
the  satisfaction  may  be  available  by  man,  he  must  be  human. 
He  could  then  be  no  other  than  Grod-man.  This  Grod-man  df- 
fered  himself  voluntarily  to  death  ;  for  he  was  not  subject  to  it. 
He  maintained  the  most  perfect  obedience  amidst  the  deepest 
afflictions.  God,  therefore,  was  under  obligation  to  reward  him. 
But  since  Christ,  as  God,  was  self-sufficient,  he  needed  no  re- 
ward. He  could,  therefore,  transfer  his  own  merits  to  the  world, 
and  demand,  as  a  recompense,  the  salvation  of  believers.'' — 
Such  are  the  words  of  Anselm,  in  his  work,  entitled.  Cur  Deus 
homo  9 

But,  what  is  very  remarkable,  considering  their  common  rep- 
utation, the  Scholastics  insisted  particulaiiy  upon  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  faith. — <<  The  sufl^rings  of  Christ  deliver  us 
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from  sin,**^  says  Peter  Lombard,  the  illustrious  Master  of  Sen* 
teneesj  who  for  centuries  ruled  in  the  &5hools ;  *^  for  this  im- 
mense sacrifice  of  divine  charity  brings  us  within  the  embrace 
of  Grod's  love,  and  this  love  sanctifies  us."* — "  The  just  who 
live  by  faith,"  says  Robert  PuUeyn,  "  are  abready  sanctified 
within  ;  and  receive  good  works  as  a  sign  of  their  faith  and 
holiness.  Faith  first  produces  holiness  of  heart,  and  holiness  of 
heart  produces  good  works."f — ^*  Man,  in  his  original  state," 
says  Alexander  Hales,  the  IrrefragabU  Doctor^  "  was  not  op- 

S)sed  to  God.  Then  he  had  need  only  of  formative  grace, 
ut  now  he  has  something  within  him  which  is  in  opposition  td 
God,  and  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  power  of  Godar 
In  his  present  condition,  therefore,  he  has  need  of  tramfom^ 

There  existed,  it  is  true,  differences  and  controversies  among 
the  scholastic  teachers  ;  but  their  very  controversies  prove,  thsu 
they  were  established  upon  the  common  ground  of  the  great 
truths  of  salvation.  For  example,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas^ 
the  Angelic  Doctor,  and  others,  contended,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  effected  the  redemption  of  man,  in  virtue  of  its  owd 
intrinsic  value,  (ex  insito  valore :)  whilst  many  other  Scholas^ 
tics,  especially  Duns  Scot,  the  Subtil  Doctor,  maintained,  thsx 
this  redemption  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  counsel  or  de- 
sign of  God,  who  had  valued  the  redemption  of  man  at  thik 
price.  Behold,  then,  in  what  they  difier.  But  aU  agree  in  this ; 
**  Lost  man  is  saved  by  the  death  of  the  God-man.'* 

Form  or  the  Reformation. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  School,  and  of  the  Church,  in 
those  ageS)  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  Wickliffe,  Waldo,  and  others,  who  were  the  precursors  of 
the  m^bty  movement  which  was  soon  to  be  effected  in  thd 
world.  The  Church  had  passed  her  season  of  youth,  buoyant 
with  life^ — her  mature  age,  full  of  power  and  deamess, — and 
her  old  age  of  system  and  reflection.  But,  with  Scholasticism^ 
reason  ako  had  departed.  The  hierarchy  wished  to  bring 
within  its  close  embrace,  life,  doctrines,  systems,  all,  and  to 

*  Sententiarum,  Lib.  IV.  f  Sententiannn,  lib.  VIII. 

}  Gratia  rtformaM.  Samma. 
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**  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  sins  continually, 
although  he  neither  kills,  steals,  nor  commits  adultery." 

Or  shall  we  entertain  you,  with  the  homage  which  the  Re- 
formation rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  ?  It  was  by  this 
doctrine  that  it  overthrew  the  bulwarks  of  Rome.  The  Refor- 
mers did  not  desire  that  man  should  place  his  confideuce  or 
rest  his  salvation  upon  any  thing  which  he  might  do  in  or  of 
liimself.  Christ  was  the  only  foundation.  Faith  in  his  name 
was  the  only  method  of  grace.  Every  other  doctrine  roust 
lead  either  to  pride  or  despair. 

Listen  to  Luther  writing  to  his  friend  Sponlein  :  "Art  thou, 
at  length,  weary  of  thine  own  righteousness  ?  Dost  thou  rejoice 
in,  and  trust  thyself  to,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  Learn,  my 
dear  brother,  to  know  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Learn  to  des- 
pair of  thyself,  and  to  sing  to  the  Lord  this  song :  *  Lord  Jesus  ! 
Thou  art  my  righteousness ;  but  I  am  thy  sin.  Thou  hast 
taken  what  was  mine  ;  thou  hast  given  me  what  was  thine  own. 
Thou  hast  become  what  thou  wast  not,  that  1  might  become 
what  1  was  not !'  "*  "  Works,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  are 
not  taken  into  consideration,  where  justification  is  concerned. 
True  faith  can  no  more  fail  to  produce  them,  than  the  sun  can 
fail  to  emit  rays.  But  it  is  not  works  which  mduces  God  to 
justify  us."f 

"  Without  doubt,  the  renewal  of  the  heart  nnist  follow  faith,*' 
said  Melancthon ;  ''  but,  where  justification  is  concerned,  turn 
off  thine  eyes  from  this  renewal,  and  fix  them  only  on  the 
promises,  on  Christ,  knowing  that  we  are  justified  only  (of  the 
sake  of  Christ's  love,  and  not  on  account  of  our  renewal. 
Faith  Justifies  us,  not,  as  thou  writest,  because  it  is  in  us  as  the 
root  of  a  good  tree,  but  because  it  lays  hold  on  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whose  love  we  are  rendered  acceptable."!  **  We  ofier 
nothing  to  God,"  said  Calvin,  "  but  we  are  prevented  by  his  purft 
grace,  without  regard  to  our  works."§  All  the  reformers, 
though  they  differed  in  some  respects,  are  one  on  this  point. 
In  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  even  Spain,  they  announced  justification  by  faith, 
and  declared, — "  If  this  article  stand,  the  Church  stands.  If 
this  article  fall,  the  Church  falls."  But  why  is  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon  these  things  ?  Have  we  not  in  our  hands,  their  con- 

*  Luth.  EpiBt  T.  I.  t  Luther  ad  Melanch.  opp. 

t  Melanch.  ad  Brentium,  opp.      §  Calv.  in  Epist.  ad  Titum. 
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fessions  of  faith  ?  And  do  not  the  enemies  of  this  faith,  as  well 
as  its  friends,  acknowledge,  with  one  consent,  that  this  was, 
indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  ?  A  fifth  period,  a 
fifth  form  has  now  commenced  in  the  church,  mysterious,  un- 
known, whose  pecuUar  characteristics  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
discern.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  history  of  past  forms 
teaches  us.  The  fundamental  truths  which  we  have  passed 
in  review,  will  also  constitute  the  essence  and  glory  of  the  future 
form.  That  salutary  doctrine  which  we  have  every  where  found, 
will  never  leave  the  helm  of  the  Church.  It  will  never  aban- 
don that  precious  bark  to  the  treacherous,  though  momentary 
gale  of  the  heresies  of  a  Theodotius,  an  Arius,  a  Pelagius,  or  a 
Socinus.     What  has  been,  will  be. 

Nor  this  alone.  The  history  of  past  forms  assures  us,  that 
the  future  form  will  unite  all  which  was  excellent  in  them. 
God  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost  m  his  Church.  And  this  shows 
us  clearly  the  error  of  some  pious  and  well-disposed  Christians, 
who  speak  only  of  returning  to  the  primitive  form,  forgettipg 
all  that  lies  upon  the  route  thither.  The  Church  can  no  more 
shake  off  the  influence  of  tlie  successive  forms  through  which 
she  has  passed,  than  a  tree  can  divest  itself  of  the  layers  which 
every  spring  adds  to  it,  or  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man,  of  its 
annual  increments.  As  for  us,  we  do  not  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  the  future ;  but  neither  do  we  forget  the  past.  The  past 
will  live  again  in  the  future.  Life,  doctrines,  system,  all,  will 
be  found  united  in  the  new  form. 

But  will  there  not  be  something  to  give  it  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter, and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  the  form  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion ?  Doubtless,  there  will,  but  this  something  is  y^t  ^o  come, 
— and  who  shall  say  it  ?  Nevertheless  I  will  venture  to  speak. 
Will  not  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  new  form  be  a  universal 
activity  in  extending  to  every  race  of  man,  and  to  every  man 
of  every  race,  what  the  preceding  forms  have  produced  ? 
Has  not  the  period  of  the  Reformation  united  all  the  isolated 
excellencies  of  the  first  three,  that  the  new  period  may  lay  its 
hand  upon  them  and  spread  them  abroad  among  mankind? 
Must  not  Life,  Doctrine,  System  or  rather  Christian  Science, 
become  the  property  of  our  race  as  they  have  never  been  hith- 
erto ?  I  am  silent  on  these  thmgs,  which  are  still  concealed 
from  our  view  by  a  dark  veil. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  ought  to  know.  We  are 
at  the  entrance  of  a  period,  and  of  a  new  form,  for  Christian 
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scieDce  as  well  as  Tor  the  Church,  and  the  present  is  the  gene- 
ration which  will  be  the  instrument  of  Grod,  in  giinng  to  this  era 
its  first  impulse.  Here  is  an  immense  lal)or  to  be  performed, 
and  there  are  few  to  perform  it.  To  you,  in  this  hour  at  least, 
my  voice  shall  call, — ^to  you  whose  ears  it  does  or  may  reach. 
Train  yourselves,  Scribes  and  Teachers !  as  destined,  under 
(rod,  to  open  the  new  path  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Learn, 
that  mighty  faith  and  mighty  knowledge  are  necessary,  to  van- 
quish a  mighty  unbelief.  Enrich  yourselves  from  the  past,  that 
you  may  be  prepared  for  the  future.  Young  men  !  you  who 
are  putting  yourselves  in  readiness  to  serve  the  Churches  of 
Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  or  who  have  already 
the  care  of  his  flock,  learn  what  sound  theobgy  demands  at 
your  hands.  Profit  by  the  instructions  of  history.  Let  her 
persuade  you  to  stretch  beyond  that  narrow  sphere  where  the 
prejudices  which  surround  you,  have,  perchance,  shut  you  in. 
Let  her  persuade  you  to  abandon  that  cheerless  track  where 
none  but  sordid  spirits  drag  themselves  along.  Live,  not  with 
the  passing  moment,  but  with  the  ages  that  are  gone.  History 
calls  up  the  past,  and  brings  it  around  you.  She  makes  you 
hear  its  solemn  testimony.  Will  you  reject  the  universal  faith 
of  the  Church,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  for  that  of  a 
single  teacher  ?  Disdaining  the  glory  which  comes  from  God,  will 
you  seek  that  which  comes  from  man  ?  Continue,  rather,  that 
wonderful  chain,  whose  first  link  is  the  Lord,  and  which,  form- 
ed throughout  \^y  the  great  teachers  of  Christianity,  has,  at 
length,  come  down  to  you.  Separate  not  yourselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  dark  heresy.  Though  you  should  be  alone  with 
your  fellow-disciples,  alone  in  the  Church,  alone  in  the  world, 
to  confess  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  comfort  yourselves  with 
the  thought,  that  you  are  united  with  those  illustrious  witnesses 
of  so  many  dififerent  periods,  whose  voice  we  have  now  recal- 
led to  your  ears.  History  shows  us,  that  Christianity  has  nev- 
er ceased  to  act  with  power  upon  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men  : 
but  she  shows  us,  also,  that  this  renovating  influence  has  al- 
ways been  exerted  by  the  same  doctrines.  The  evangelical 
doctrines  of  Christianity  alone  possess  the  power  of  renewing 
individuals  and  nations.  Every  other  doctrine  serves  only  to 
amuse  or  to  destroy  souls.  Never  will  you  find  life  where 
truth  does  not  exist.  Would  you  fill  up  the  career  oi  an  ora- 
tor, who  diverts  people  by  words  of  mighty  sound,  or  would 
you  be  the  benefactors  of  man,  to  save  him  by  the  wisdom  of 
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God  ?  Link  yourselves  to  that  which  is  salutary,  immutable, 
eternaL  Onward,  a  holy  band !  What  new  and  mighty  efforts 
are  now  making  in  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  and  America,  to  restore  sound  theology  to  the 
world,  and  to  establish  in  it,  the  throne  of  truth! 

And  Thou,  thrice  holy  God !  in  whose  light  we  see  light,  0- 
lumine  us,  and  open  to  us  the  portals  of  that  knowledge,  whose 
immense  treasures  are  all  hid  in  Jesus  Christ. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Pfsiffsr  on  the  Music  or  the  Ancient  Hebrews. 

By  O.  A.  Tftylor,  AndoTM. 
[C02fTlH0KD  PROM  PAGE  172.] 

I.  Of  the  Stringed  Instruments, — the  nnr« . 
To  these  belong  the  following :  brja  ,  *^lto;,  'niJS,  n'»nj| ,  6*^73 , 

One  would  believe  that  this  appellation  itself,  of  which  the 
Greek  vafiUov,  [vifiXa,  vidXrj,  f^avAa  or  yaj^Aac]  and  the  Latin 
nablium,  nablum,  [or  nabla]  are  evidently  derivatives,  together 
with  its  related  words,  would  be  enough  to  give  us  an  idea  <tf 
the  instrument.  Even  this,  however,  has  occasioned  a  variety 
of  opinions  among  the  learned,  of  which  I  shall  quote  only  the 
most  noted.  To  think  of  translating  the  word,  a  botthj  and 
tlience  deducing  some  explanation  of  the  figure  of  this  instru- 
ment, is  a  notion  in  some  respects  false;  for  people  in  the  East 
knew  as  litde  of  bottles  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  suppose  it  the  instrument  common  amone 
our  country-people,  usually  called  the  bag-pipe  (the  Dudelsaac 
or  the  Sackpftiffe ;)  for  the  nablium  had  strings,  no  flutes.  It 
must,  however,  by  virtue  of  its  derivation,  have  resembled  a 
leathern  bottle,  or  at  least,  a  vessel,  in  which  wine  was  pre- 

VoL.  VI.  No.  20.  46 
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served.^  In  the  manufacturiDg  of  it  there  was  exhibited  a  con^ 
stant  increase  of  splendor.  The  first  we  naeet  with,  were 
made  merely  out  of  the  wood  of  the  ttinna;^  others  were 
made  out  of  the  rarer  almug-tree,  the  n^^abK  or  ti^i^jber  f 
and  perhaps  also  out  of  metal/ — unless  the  last  is  to  be  under- 
stood merely  of  particular  parts  of  the  instrument.  According- 
ly, the  external  parts  of  the  instrument  were  in  general  of  wood, 
over  which  were  drawn  strings  in  various  ways.  We  find,  in- 
deed, nothing  of  this,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but  Josephus^ 
and  Athenaeus  have  given  us  a  sufiicient  description  of  the  in- 
strument in  this  respecJt.  According  to  the  first,  it  had  twelve 
strings.  Hesychius  and  Pollux  reckon  it  among  stringed  in- 
struments. The  resonance  had  its  origin  in  the  vessel-  or  bot- 
tle-part of  the  instrument,  upon  which  the  strings  were  drawn. 
For  this  reason,  I  cannot  justify  the  figure  which  the  nablium  is 
alleged  to  have  possessed  by  Calmet,  who  compares  it  with  our 
harp,  and  makes  it  to  have  differed  from  it  only  in  this,  *  that 
the  resonance  of  the  nablium  came  from  the  top,  without,  bow- 
ever,  any  string's  being  fastened  to  it,  or  even  brought  to  touch 
it.'  If  there  was  then  such  a  sounding  board  to  be  found,  it 
would  be  more  than  perverseness,  to  make  it  thus  superflu- 

1  1  Sam.  10:  a  25:  18.  ^Sam.  16:  }. 

^  2  Sara.  6:  5.  1  Chron.  13: 8.  Both  kinds  of  wood  are 'uncertain ; 
but  yet  the  almug  or  alguin  was  preferred  to  the  berosh.  See  Mi- 
chaelis,  Fragen,  p.  254.  [Compare  the  words,  in  Harris'  Natural  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  pp.  7,  133.  See  also  Burney's  Hist,  of  Music, 
Vol.  I.  p.  227.  Tr.]  The  berosh,  however,  if  it  is  expressed  by  the 
fioQonw  of  Diodorus  Sic.  as  Wesseling  thinks,  BibJ.  L.  I.  c.  491,  is 
neither  the  pine-tree  nor  the  fir.  [See  Harris  above,  and  Gesenius 
aub  voc.  nins.     Tr.] 

3  1  Kings  lb:  12.  2  Chron.  9: 11.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  VIII.  c.  U. 
p.  271. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  Vllf.  c.  III.  p.  262.  NavXm»alniyyv^m,ii  ^Ik- 
t(fov  xaramttvctfrB,  Tsvgaxurf;ivQiag,  Calmet  thinks  that  he  here  finds 
a  contradiction  of  Josephus's,  and  is  inclined  to  understand  this  |)a8- 
sage,  merely  of  Joseph us^ own  time.  Admit  it  to  be  so;  and  yet 
every  one  will  here  find  the  continuance  of  luxury.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, no  contradiction;  because  that  merely  4,000  [40,000?]  were 
made  out  of  metal,  those  made  of  the  algum  not  being  excluded. 
For  cannot  an  instrument  be  of  wood  and  metal  at  the  same  time  ? 

^  Antiq.  h,  VH.  c.  10.  'Hvipia,  diidtxa  (pd-oyyovg  B/owra,  rdtg 
SwnHotg  xgovtxat. 
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ously  the  part  of  an  instrument  to  which  it  added  nothing.  The 
string  must  always  touch  the  resounding  body.^  The  more 
ancient  Greek  translation  has  employed  various  expressions, 
in  order  to  designate  the  Hebrew  i^i .  The  Greek  translator 
of  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the  Maccabees, 
always  renders  it  by  the  word  va/?A»;,  or,  with  a  different  end- 
ing, vafiXopJ^  The  translator  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Nehemiah 
has  employed  %palTii()iop,  and  once  only,  xpaXfio^  and  niddga^ 
The  former  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  uablium,  has  its  origin 
from  the  oriental  term.  The  other  (xpakii^giov)  m  former  times 
put  investigators  to  much  trouble,  in  order  to  explain  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  this  instrument.  When,  however,  we 
find  that  the  Seventy  have  rendered  all  instruments,  5ih,  ijn5>, 
^is3 ,  and  others,  by  this  same  word,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is 
a  universal  name  for  instruments  taken  collectively.  I  shall  say 
something  upon  this  subject  hereafter,  when  this  name  comes 
up  in  the  Chaldee.  At  present  this  information  is  enough. 
We  stand  in  as  little  need  of  this  word,  for  the  attainment  of 
complete  knowledge  of  our  subject,  as  we  do  of  the  appella- 
tion in  the  Syriac,  which  renders  it  twice  by  the  word  nablium,^ 
and  otherwise  by  ti^ny  5  ®  but  which  for  the  most  part  leaves 
It  out  altogether. 

^  [Not  80  exactly,  hi  the  English  translation  of  Calmet,  which  I 
have  by  me :  "  But  the  nabiuni  or  psaltery  was  hollow  toward  the 
top,  was  played  on  (touched)  toward  the  bottom  ;  whereas  the  cithara, 
or  ten-stringed  instrument,  was  played  on,  on  the  upper  part,  and  was 
hollow  below."  ft  is  probable  that  Calmet  himself  had  in  mind  some 
passage,  of  which  there  are  several,  in  one  writer  and  another,  similar 
to  the  following,  taken  from  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  of  the  7th  century ; 
Ongg.  II.  20.  viz.  "  Psalterii  et  citbaroe  haec  est  differentia,  quod 
psalterium  lignum  illud  concavum,  undo  soniis  redditur,  superius  ha- 
bet,  et  deorsum  feriuntur  chordae,  et  desuper  sonant;  cithara  autem 
contra  concavitatem  ligni  inferius  babet."  I  shall  hereaAer  have  oc- 
casion to  bring  this  passage  up  again,  and  some  others,  like  it.  I  quote 
It,  as  found  in  HSvemick,  Com.  ueber  das  Bucb  Daniel,  p.  106.  See 
Calmety  Art  Music.     Tr.] 

^  NovXti  is  merely  a  change,  taken  from  the  old  mode  of  writing ; 
at  fi  and  v  greatly  resembled  each  other  in  pronunciation.  See  Al- 
berti,  ad  Hesych.  under  this  word. 

3  Pa  70:  24.  *  Ps.80:3. 

^  I  conjecture,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  impression  of  the  Wakon- 
ian  Polyglott  often  renders  necessary,  that  the  reading,  2  Chron.  15: 16. 
13:  8  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  r^  fitb^  instead  of  etb^*^. 

«  1  Kings  10: 12.  Ps.  3a-  2.  50:  a 
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According  to  the  account  of  Mystaces  Tbetius,  taken  out  of 
Sopater  and  to  be  found  in  Athenaeus,  this  instrument  had  a 
bordering  of  twisted  lotus  on  its  sides/  and  went  np  to  tngh 
sounds.  According  to  Ovid,^  it  was  played  on,  with  both  hands. 
According  to  Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Cassiodorus,  it  had  the  farm 
of  an  mverted  Greek  J.^  The  more  we  reflect  upon  what  has 
hitherto  lieen  remarked,  the  more  inclined  are  we  to  the  supposi* 
tion,  that  the  b^2  is  that  species  of  the  lyre  which  is  so  frequent-' 
ly  found  on  ancient  monuments,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
statues  of  Apollo,  and  the  form  of  which  is  represented  by  fig- 
ures 1st  and  2d.^  This  is  a  supposition  in  whoch  we  may  in- 
dulge with  so  much  the  less  doubt,  since  this  figure  is  found  on 
those  ancient  medals,  which  were  struck  at  the  time  of  the  hi^ 
priest,  Simon  f  and  Niebuhr^  himself  has  fiimished  us  with  as 

Jli  Xwxog  iff  ni^oUnv  Sifnfxog  nayttg 
*'£jmpovp  itiflu  fiovaop  *  iyghov  di  ti$ 
Toy  ^^01^9  (juXifdop  tvdiwv  xoffov, 
[See  Athenaeus,  IV.  179,  ed.  Schweig.     Tr.J     My  belief  is,  that  tn 
this  place,  Mystaces  distinguishes  various  kinds  of  nablia  from  each 
other ;  and  considers  that  which  had  its  side- wreaths  altogether  of 
thin  leaves  of  the  lotus,  as  less  adapted  to  sound,  than  others,  which 
he  does  not  name.     It  is  not  impossible  that^these  others  had  side- 
wreaths  or  horderings  of  metalic  electrum,  which  must  have  greatly 
improved  the  sound. 

«  De  Arte,  L.  III. 

^  [Here  call  to  mind  the  remark  of  Pfeiffer,  on  p.  357,  at  Note  L 
Oesenius  in  his  Heh.  Lex.  ed.  in  1833,  refers  to  Jerome  and  also  to 
Vitruvius,  6. 1.  inclining  to  Pfeiffer's  opinion,  and  remarking,  that 
buckets  or  wine-vessels  had  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone.  See 
the  words  b^J  and  13.  Compare  also  Caknet,  Vol.  HI.  Frag.  $SSL 
No.  8.  p.  338,  and  the  figure,  Charlestown  ed.  A  specimen  of  such  a 
vessel  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Pococke^s  Description  of  the  East,  Vol.  I. 
p.  186,  pi.  LVII.  fig.  Q.  Respecting  this  general  subject,  and  the  ie- 
lerences  to  Jerome  and  others,  I  shall  have  something  to  say,  here- 
after.   Tr.] 

^  For  a  more  accurate  description  of  its  parts,  and  also  hew  they 
were  made  em  of  the  nv^  [or  box^tree,]  eee  FhikistraL  icon.  L.  1. 
10.  p.  778. 

^  Cahnet,  I.  c.  p.  B6.  [The  coin  is  to  be  seen  in  •Oahnet^  f;feat 
work,  Vol.  IlL  the  Fragments,  No.  003,plale  IL  No.  5.  of  H^. 
obhis,  dcMrlbiid  p.  2S7,  ed.  Oharlestown  18ia    Tm] 

®  Reisebfetchreibvng,  Tb.  1.  p.  179.  [4t^was  he  who  nwit  in  die 
hands  of  a  B4rbari,  mentioned  betow;] 
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Instrument  fh>in  the  East,  which  bears  an  exact  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  lyre.  From  him  the  figure  No.  3d  is  taken.  It 
is  a  kind  of  harp,  and  is  called  kussir^  and  tambura.  The 
belly  of  this  instrument  is  a  wooden  bowl,  having  a  small  hole 
to  the  under  part,  and  being  covered  over  with  a  stretched  skin, 
which  is  higher  in  the  micMle  than  at  the  sides.  Two  posts, 
vfhicb  are  listened  together  at  the  top,  by  a  cross-piece,  pass 
obliquely  through  this  skin.  Five  gut-strings  pass  over  this 
skin,  faivii^  a  bridge  for  their  support,  on  to  the  cross-fnece* 
The  instrument  has  no  pins  or  screws ;  but  every  string  is  fas* 
tened  by  means  of  some  Unen  wound  with  it  around  this  cross- 
piece. — It  is  jdayed  on,  in  two  ways, — either  by  being  struck 
with  the  finger ;  or  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  perhaps  a  quill, 
bung  at  its  side,  and  drawn  across  the  strings." — ^^  May  not 
this  instrument  bear  a  great  resemblance,''  asks  Niebuhr,  "  to 
the  harp  of  David  ?"  PrcAably  not  to  this ;  but  perhaps  to  the 
h^l ,  if  indeed,  it  is  not  the  very  same  instrument,  as  the  name 
indicates,  when  compared  with  the  Syriac.  As  from  the  ac- 
count of  Niebuhr,  we  clearly  ascertain  the  presence  of  this  in- 
strument in  the  East ;  so  also  by  Sopater,  as  quoted  in  Athe- 
naeus,^  we  have  this  region  and  particularly  Sidon  in  Hioeni- 
cta,  pointed  out  as  its  native  country.  Moreover,  this  is  a  thing, 
which  the  very  nam^  authorizes  us  to  conjecture,  and  wtudi 
renders  the  information  more  certain.  Much  cultivation  does 
not  belong  to  the  invention  of  this  instrument ;  for  we  meet 
with  it  among  nations  who  to  this  quality,  cannot  make  much 
pretension.  The  Negroes,  for  instance,  on  the  Gold-Coast, 
have  it  in  their  possession,  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
ftbout  eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad.  From  the  binder  part 
of  it,  there  is  a  post  which  crosses  over  to  the  fore  part,  to  which 
five  or  six  strings  are  drawn  ;  so  that  this  instrument  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  small  harp,  or  to  the  modern  Grecian  instru- 
ments ;  and  of  all  the  instruments  they  [?]  have,  it  gives  the  most 
agreeable  sound.^    Its  strings  are  of  reed.^ 

*  Is  not  this  the  Syrian  t<inp  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation,  yes ; 
for  in  the  very  place  where  the  Syriac  uranslator  in  the  panages  above 
quoted,  has  this  word ;  the  Arabic  translalor,  in  the  WaltooMhi  Poly<- 
gioct,  has  put  his  kasirah.  The  whole  difference  regards  the  tkki, 
poiet,  eonnected  with  the  Thie. 

^  —Tot  :Stdtorav  vttpXa.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 

«  See  AUgem.  Hlstor.  der  Reisen.  Th.  IV.  p.  It58. 

^  [Bruce  found  an  instrument,  somewhat  like  the  above  one,  among 
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Drusius,^  however,  believes  that  the  lyra  an()  the  nahUum 
c&DDoC  have  been  the  same.  As  to  the  first  instance  which  he 
adduces  from  Sophocles  in  support  of  this  opinbo :  Ov  pavka 
uwxvTolatv,  ou  kvga  ipiXa, — it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  Sophocles  in  this  place,  to  distinguish  between 
these  instruments.  What  he  has  quoted  from  2  Sam.  VI.  rests 
merely  on  the  translation  ;  and  in  the  translation,  it  is  known, 
as  I  have  above  quoted,  that  the  word  nablium  has  been  vari- 
ously rendered  by  the  Greeks.  Finally,  should  Simeon's  ex- 
planation he  deemed  valid,  the  remark  of  Drusius  would  fall  at 
once  to  the  ground.  What  the  Rabbins  sometimes  pretend, 
that  the  nablium  was  a  species  of  flute,  will,  after  the  many  tes- 
timonies that  have  been  brought  forward,  not  need  to  be  refuted. 
That  they  assume  it  to  have  had  holes,  is  no  proof;  for  the  kus- 
mr  of  the  Barbari  had  them.  As  to  whether  this  instrument 
was  adapted  for  one  part,  or  for  many,  I  am  too  little  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  music  itself  to  express  myself  with  confidence.  The 
kussir  is  adapted  for  one  part ;  and  Brown  ,^  in  what  he  has 
said  with  so  much  fluctuation,  respecting  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, declares  this  also  to  be  the  case  witli  the  nablium.  Or 
should  the  dvarixov  of  Hesychius,  for  which  Salmasius  substi- 
tutes d$aiixov,  be  referred  to  a  kind  of  harmonized  melody, — a 
species  of  music  detested  by  the  Orientals,  and  by  the  ancients 
in  general, — and  thence  also  be  deduced,  the  explanation  of 
the  ovx  fvfAtXriQ  of  Mystaces  ?  ^ 

the  Abyssiuians,  who  claim  to  have  received  the  most  of  their  instru- 
ments from  Egypt  or  Judea.     See  Buniey,  Hist  Music,  I.  214.     T&.J 

^  Animaduers.  L.  I.  c.  55.  "  Lyra  esse  non  potest — Sophocles  clare 
distinguit — neque  etiam  cithara,  cum  scriptum  sit  2  Sam.  6.  el  citha- 
ris  et  nablis  et  tympanis. — Id  lario  Ebraeo  uotatum  inventum  aliud 
discrimen,  Rabbi,  inquit,  Simeon,  net)el  a  cithara  eo  diflerre  ait,  quod 
plures  habeat  chordas  quam  cithara." 

^  Betrachtungen  ueber  die  Poesie  und  Musik  ;  ausdem  Eoglishen 
uebersetz  von  J.  J.  E^henberg,  p.  288.  [The  same  work  already 
referred  to.    Ta.] 

^  Perhaps  P.  Majtini  has  farther  carried  out  this  thought,  in  his 
Storia  del  Musica.  As  I  could  not  get  possession  of  his  work,  so  I 
know  not  bow  fiir  he  agrees  with  me.  [Father  Martini  was  an  ItaU 
ian ;  and  spent  the  chief  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  die  study 
of  music  and  musical  literature.  Great  confidence  is  placed  in  his 
decisions.  He  ranks  himself  among  the  opponents  of  ancient  coun- 
terpoint ;  though  he  evinces  a  strong  desire  to  favor  the  claims  of  tbfr 
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As  to  when  this  instrument  was  invented,  or  when  it  came 
into  use  amo^  the  Hebrews,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  de- 
termined.^ The  first  mention  made  of  it  is  in  the  times  of 
Saul  f  and  from  this  time  onward  we  continue  to  meet  with  it, 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  however,  not  found  in  the  second 
chap,  of  Daniel,  where  mention  is  made  of  so  many  instru^ 
ments.  Should  it  hence  be  inferred,  that,  among  foreigners, 
this  instrument  had  lost  its  name,  and  was  preserved  under  an- 
other appellation?  The  term  nablium  does  not  occur  even 
among  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  with  so  great  frequency  as 
we  should  expect  it  would.  None  but  the  poets  use  it,  who 
are,  besides,  fond  of  borrowing  foreign  names,  and  who  often 
resort  to  this  means  of  making  out  an  expression.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  Arabians  and  Syrians  have  the  Greek  word  cithara, 
and  often  leave  it  out ;  and  hence  too,  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Greek  translation  ;  and  hence  finally,  the  suspicbn  of  Drusius, 
can  be  entirely  removed. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  prevailed  particularly  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.^  When  David  brought  home  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,^  this  instrument  was  played  on  by  Zecharia,  Aziel, 
Sbemiramoth,  Jehiel,  Unni,  Eliab,  Maaseiah,  and  Benaiab. 
And  when  he  afterwards  projected  the  order  for  the  Levites,' 

ancients  in  this  respect.  One  of  his  reasons  is,  that  they  allowed  no 
other  intervals  to  be  concords,  than  the  octave,  the ybur<^  and  the^^ 
with  their  replicates ;  and  another,  that  several  writers,  of  the  middle 
ages,  whose  names  are  cited  in  his  book,  call  music  in  parts,  ^e  ntw 
music,  the  new  art,  the  new  invention,  *^  musica  nova,  ars  nova,  noviti- 
um  inventum."  Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  father  Martini 
gives  a  specimen  of  such  meagre  counterpoint,  as  he  supposes  the 
ancients  may  have  had,  with  the  use  of  their  imperfect  concords ;  in- 
to which  specimen,  however,  he  has  been  obliged  to  admit  some 
combinations  of  sound  which  we  cannot  suppose  the  delicate  ears 
of  the  Greeks  would  have  allowed.  This  last  is  doubtless  the  thought 
of  P.  Martini,  to  which  Pfeifier  alludes.  See  Bumey,  Hist  Mus.  Vol. 
I.  p.  144,  seq. ;  where  the  specimen  alluded  to,  may  also  be  found. — 
Ta.] 

^  Onkelos,  indeed,  in  his  paraphrase,  Genesis  4:  21,  ascribes  it  to 
Juba!  in  connexion  with  the  kinnor  and  the  ugabh.  He  however  is 
the  only  one  that  does  so.  He  has  thus  at  farthest  shown,  how  close- 
ly related  to  each  other  are  the  nablium  and  the  kinnor. 

«  1  Sam.  10:5. 

3  3  Sam.  6:  5.  1  Kings  10: 13.  2  Chron.20: 28.  29: 25. 

^  1  Chron.  15: 16.  16:  5.  «  1  Cbron.  25: 1--7. 
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it  was  entnnted  to  the  families  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
tbun.  David's  instrument  properly  it  was  not.  He  plajed  up- 
on the  *iiia.  Asaph  was  only  overseer  of  the  nabKsts.  He 
himself  (dayed  on  the  t3';i3b^:t} .  Out  oi  the  worship  of  God, 
it  was  employed  at  festivals^  and  for  luxurious  purposes  f  which 
is  also  erident  from  Mystaces.^ 

Its  sound  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  *n3aT  [n^t^t] ;  ^  in  Isaiah 
also  by  n^:!)^*^  a  noise.  It  was  played  on  intb  the  hands  ^ 
perhaps  also  with  the  pecten,  which  is  now  in  the  East,  made  of 
)eath«'.  It  was  often  accompanied  with  voices,  and  may  also 
have  been  employed  for  difierent  tones  [or  parts,  as  r^^ards 
high  and  low.]  To  this  fact  there  is  perhaps  a  reference  in  the 
words,  ni&lb^-b:^^  which  once  stand  ccmnected  with  this  instru- 
ment. Some,  as  Haremberg  for  instance,^  make  them  to  mean 
a  fbreien  mode  of  music,  that  is  said  to  have  'derived  its  name 
from  Elim,  a  region  which,  as  Bochart  has  shown,^  borders  on 
Phoenicia.  As  regards  the  superscrintion  of  the|46th  Psalm,  the 
supposition  may  l^  more  correct.  In  the  passage  of  the  Book 
oT  Chronicles,  however,  it  does  not  well  answer.  A  re^oo, 
ty^tfyi^  cannot  be  called ;  and  as  an  appellative,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  it  to  have  a  different  construction.  Should  it  not 
rather  indicate  the  nablium  as  tuned  somewhat  lower,  perhaps 
for  the  voices  of  young  females  f^  or  an  instrument  otherwise 
played  on  by  the  women  ?"  Or  cannot  riiaby  be  made  to  de- 
signate the  bottle  or  has  which  is  found  under  the  instrument  ? 
It  b  true  the  word  itself  has  not  this  signification ;  but  we  should 
find  a  resemblance,  if  we  should  merely  adhere  to  the  Greek 

1  Isaiah  5: 13.  ^  Amos  6:  5. 

'  See  moreover  Sal.  Van  Dill,  Sing-dicht  und  Spielkunst,  pp.  97, 
446  seq.     Politiani  MiscelL  c.  XIV.  Miscell.  Lips.  T.  DL  P.  II.  240. 

*  Amos  5:  23. 

'  Isa.  14:  11.  If  it  is  not  here  as  well  as  in  chap.  16: 11,  to  be  un- 
derstood, rather  of  the  shaking  or  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  accord- 
iDgly  of  the  playing  itself,  and  not  of  the  sound  or  tone. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  VII.  c.  10.  Jmnvlo^g  ttgwetai, 
7  1  Chron.  15:  20.  »  Miscell.  Lips.  T.  DC.  P.  IL 

^  Geogr.  Sac.  p.  569. 

^^  Sulzer,  Theorte,  etc.  under  the  word  Canmy  and  DiscanL 
^^  They  perhaps  played  on  something  more  than  simply  the  addle. 
On  ancient  monuments,  they  often  occur  with  the  lyre. 
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vntQ  rw  ngviptioy}  Moreover,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  it  was  played  on,  m  company  of  most  other 
instruments,  but  particularly  of  the  kinnor ;  and  it  was  most  m- 
timately  connected  with  the 

This  "n^toy  occurs  as  an  instrument,  in  only  a  verjr  few  pas- 
sages, and  never  but  in  connexion  with  the  nablium.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  two  instruments  inar 
have  differed  from  each  other,  only  in  the  number  of  thenr 
strings,  or  the  openings  in  the  bottom.  Hence  we  meet  with 
the  translation,  «V  iinaxogd^  ^  and  the  Chaldaean,  Syrian,  and 
Arabian  mstrument  of  ten  strings.  Ordinarily,  the  nablium 
had  twelve  strings ;  and  accordbgly,  by  such  an  addition,  there 
was  merely  expressed  a  somewhat  difierent  mode  of  music. 
Of  the  lyre  of  the  ancients,  we  still  have  various  figures, 
which  Montfaucon  distinguishes  by  the  terms,  rgtxogioiVftttga'' 
XogiatPf  etc.  according  to  the  number  of  the  strings.'  In  this 
respect,  the  nito9  may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  nablium, 
as  m  Ps.  92:  4.  *  Haremberg  considers  it  as  a  magas^  of  the  an- 
cients. I  shall  by  and  by,  give  ihii  word  a  closer  investigation ; 
and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  decide  respecting  it.  In  the  very  out- 
set I  could  have  wished  that  Haremberg  had  more  accurately 
distinguished  it  from  the  pecten.^ 

Perhaps  it  is  the  uauagov  of  Pollux ;  but  this  does  not  make 
it  exactly  the  magas.^    The  only  implication  is,  that  this  latter 

^  So  the  Seventy  have  translated  it  io  the  46th  Psalm,  of  the  Co- 
dex Vatican ;  also  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  The  Alexandrian  Co- 
dex, however,  there  has  aXfKM&,  or  aXcu(tm&,    AquUa  translates  It  by 

s  Ps.  3a*  2.  144: 1. 

'  Circumstantially  are  these  names  explained,  in  the  dialogue,  Sur 
la  Munque  dee  Anciens,  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  1735,  p.  40. 

^  [It  would  seem  from  Atbenaeus,  that  the  nominative  aingular 
should  be  magadis.    See  what  the  author  says,  however,  below.  Ta.] 

^  [Perhaps  an  error  of  the  press,  lor  pectis,  or  in  Grreek  ntpdig. 
Compare,  however,  what  the  author  says  below.  The  mpnlgf  a  species 
of  stringed  instruments,  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  the 
futyiH^q,  See  Athenaeus,  ed.  Schweigh.  IV.  183.  b.  c.  XIV.  635.  e, 
and  636.  a,  and  c.    Ta.] 

<  L.  IV.  c.  DL^.  p.  381.  "fiirtoft  bk  v^  yn^qw  t^p  enrntv  Am  ty 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  47 
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is  a  name,  which  he,  as  is  sotnewbat  murticulariy  remarked  of 
Anacreon,  gave  to  the  ascron  [ascaron.  j  One  conjecture  more ; 
that  we  must  here  think  of  ^litoy ,  is  evident  fixrai  what  foflows, 
where  Pollux,  upon  mentioning  the  word  ascron.  [ascaron], 
goes  on  at  once  ta  describe  the  vafilag.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  passaee  printed  below,  that  he  ascribes  it 
to  the  Thracians.     In  Monttaucon,^  I  find  an  ancient  x|uadran- 

filar  instrument  which  in  some  resf)ects  resembles  the  nablium. 
rom  this  author,  I  have  taken  the  figure  No^  4 ;  without,  how- 
ever, on  that  account  exhibiting  it  as  the  identical  ascaitm. 

The  proper  root  of  this  word  is  onknown.  It  seems  mdecd 
not  even  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language  ;  but  to  be  one 
that  must  be  sought  for,  where  this  instrument  first  received  this 
name.  It  is  used  in  all  the  cognate  languages  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized,  even  in  the  Persian.  If  the 
kinnor  of  Jubal,  before  the  flood,  was  the  same  instrument,  and 
known  by  the  same  name  as  it  was  afterwards,  then  its  origin 
extends  very  far  back.  It  is  oriental ;  and  fi:'om  it  comes  the 
Greek  xipvvga.  The  Seventy  render  it  indefinitely  xi^aptc  and 
Kivvvga,  The  latter  is  fi'equently  vmtten  with  one  v,  %ivvQa. 
Once  they  substitute  for  it  ogyavov ;  ^  and  five  times,  tpalttigiov? 
Aquila,^  Symmachus,*  and  Theodotion,*^  have  frequently  trans- 
lated it  ni-d^aQa^  never  ittpvvga.  Sometimes,  also,  they  have 
tpaXtiigiop.^  The  Syriac  translation  follows  the  Grreek,  and 
for  the  most  part  has  t(^:5 ;  sometimes,  also,  ftinnp ,  which 
belongs  to  the  nablium.  The  Arabic  translation  renders  it  by 
palter,  kissari,  or  like  the  Syriac  predecessor,  and  sometimes 
by  tamburu.     In  the  word  kunnar  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 

a<ntiQ(>a  ovofial^Ofii>oi  vofiKovat  •  to  ^  lyv  nXivd-Blov  Tttixvalor,  ^w  dir- 
iihimfdva  ntivla,  a  ntqunqifpofieva  t^xo^  inoUi,  xgoiako^  naQoatXt^Gun* 
fiayddtv  S*  ovofiaj^n  (ikv  ^Avoanqitav,  Tr\v  da  ^giaip  avttig,  Kar&aqog 
'Bg^l  7tgo<nl&rjcpy, 

1  Suppl.  Antiq.  Expl.  T.  IH.  Tab.  76.  «  Ps.  13a-  2. 

3  Gen.  4:  20.  Pb.  48:  4.  80: 2.  149: 3.  Ez.  26:  la 

^  l^m.  16:  23.  1  Gbron.25:  a  P8.70:  22.  80: a  136:2. 

^  1  Sam.  16:  16. 

^  1  Sam.  16: 16;  Aqiiila.    Ps.  42:  4.    Isa.  16:  11.  Symm.    1  Sam. 
^2a  Theod. 
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PeisiaQy  and  thance,  ako>  ia  the  Arabic,  for^  as  Castelli  re- 
marks, the  stalk  and  leaves  of  tbe  k>tus.^  Farther  tbao  thki^ 
we  have  oo  knawledge  of  aoy  significations,  or  of  any  words* 
either  derivative  or  cognate. 

Tbe  first  use  and  also  the  invention  of  this  instrument  is  as- 
cribed by  tbe  sacred  Scriptures  to  Jubal.'  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  bventor  of  the  Idmor  and  the  ugabh*  It  b  possible, 
that  this  Jid>al  found  bis  imitators  m  the  ApoUo  of  the  heath* 
es,^  in  their  Mercury,  Amphion,^  Linus,  or  Orpheus.^  The 
kinnor  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Laban  in  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  various  solemnities,  m  regard  to  which,  he  assure^ 
tbe  fleeing  Jacob,  that  it  had  beea  his  wish  to  accompany  him 
with  all  the  testimonials  of  joy, — ^with  music^ — toph  and  kin« 
nor.® 

Here  we  have  the  region,  m  which  the  invention  of  the  kin- 
nor, and  probably  also  its  name,  must  be  placed ;  that  is«  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria.  There  was  a  king  ot  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians,  who  had  received  his  name  from  it,  most  likely,  be-» 
cause  he  played  it  well.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trqjaa 
war ;  and  accordingly,  was  far  younger  than  Laban.^  Ezechiel 
likewise  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  city  of  Tyre.®  Moreover,  of 
the  more  ancieat  writers  who  make  mention  of  this  instrupaent, 
Homer  too  m^t  here  be  adduced.^ 

^  In  the  Arabic  literally  nabak. 

*  Gen.  6:  21.  3  Pausaniaa,  V.  14. 

^  PUb.  Hist  N.  VII.  56.  Buleoger,  de  Theatr.  II.  30.  De  Cobviv. 

ni.3a 

^  Died.  Sic.  L.  I.  p.  10. 

^  Gen.  dl:  27.  The  Greek  here  has  xi&aQa;  tbe  Syriac,  kinoore; 
and  the  Arabic,  the  word  tanabur,  or  tumbur. 

^  [Clnyraa,  king  ef  Assyria,  according  to  some,  or  of  Cyprus,  ac- 
•erdiBg  to  others.  He  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  liias.  XL  20,  as  one 
who  had  formerly  presented  AgameronoD  with  a  'd'^a^  or  coat  of 
maiL  According  to  some,  he  stabbed  himself,  for  incest  he  had  been 
induced  unwittingly  to  commit.  According  to  Suidas,  however,  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  defeat  he  sustained  in  a  trial  of  musical 
skill  with  ApoUo.  This  author  atoo  supposes  him  to  have  received 
his  name  from  the  wmigaj  in  honor  of  the  skill  with  which  he  played 
upon  it»  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  him  the  Noah  of  the 
Bible,  though  probably  without  success.  See  Bayle's  Dictionnaire, 
4th  ed.  edit,  by  Maizeaux,  Sub.  voc.  Cinyras ;  also  Suidas'  Lex.  Tr.] 

8EZ.3&13.  •IL^ 
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In  the  &8t  age,  it  was  consecrated  to  jojr  and  exukation. 
Hence  the  frequency  with  which,  in  the  lyrical  poems  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  kinnor,  the  instrament  handled  by  David 
as  a  master  and  employed  as  the  means  of  driving  away  the 
melancholy  of  Saul/ — is  summoned  to  the  praise  of  the  divine 
majesty.'  To  it,  indeed,  David  appears  to  have  given  a  new 
degree  of  perfection ;  and  perhaps  this  fact  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  fdiat  Amos  says  :^  ^  that  secure  voluptuaries  invent  in- 
struments of  music  like  David;'  and  also  of  what  there  is  in 
the  151st  Psalm  to  be  found  in  some  translations  :  ^^  while 
tending  my  father's  sheep,  I  made  for  mysdf  shawms  or  pipes 
and  kmnor  [ogyopop  mti  yfaknjgiop,^'^  In  bringing  back  the 
aric  of  the  covenant,^  as  well  as  afterwards,  at  the  consecration 
of  the  temple,'  it  was  assigned  to  particular  virtuosos,  especial- 
Iv  to  the  family  of  Jeduthun*  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  at  fes- 
tivals, with  the  nabKum.^  According  to  the  same  prophet  it  was 
carried  around  by  courtesans  f  and  by  its  presence,  also  made 
the  means  of  increasing  the  joy  of  vintage.*  Under  the  reign 
of  Jehoshophat,  [after  a  victory  which  he  and  his  people  had 
achieved  over  the  Moabites  and  other  enemies,]  they  returned 
m  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  with  playbg  on  the  na- 
blium  and  the  kinnor.^^  Hence,  the  appellative  W\  ^^  is  also  ad- 
ded to  it;  and  playing  on  it  b  denommatedtz>il0O.''  Thesor^ 
rowmg  Jews  in  Bai)ylon,  far  removed  from  the  joys  of  the  pul>> 
lip^ worship  of  God^  iaib4)ir  own  native  country,  hang  their  harps 
oiTthe  willows  ;"*  and  among  the  thrpatenines  of  the  prophets, 
we  find  this ;  namely,  that  tiie  melodies  of  the  kinnor  shouU 

1  1  Sam.  16: 16—22.  See  also  Bochart  Hieroz.  I.  465. 
a  Ps.  33: 1,  3.  43:  4.  49:  5.  71:  22, 2a  92: 2—6.  149:  2, 3. 
3  Amos  6:  ."i. 

*  Ps.  151:  a  '^r)9^'zi  s-^aanw  na^^  ^t«  n«n  w*  n'nn  etan 

These  are  the  Syriac  words.  The  Psalm  is  likewise  to  be  found  in 
some  editions  of  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  in  some 
editions  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy.  It  is  often  quoted 
by  Athanasius  and  Apollinaris.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  Hoen's  Selec- 
tion of  the  best  apocryphal  writings,  p.  188,  ed.  Coburg,  1776. 

fi  1  Chron.  16: 21.  «  1  Cbron.  26:  a 

7  Isa.  5: 12.  ^  Isa.  23: 16.                >  Isa.  24:8. 

W  2  Chron.  20: 27,  28.  "  Ps.  81:  a                  >«  laa.  24: 8, 
W  Pa.  137: 2. 
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cease.^  I  could  quote  several  other  passages  in  order  to  fix 
tbe  cases  in  which  the  kinnor  was  employed.  They  were  for 
the  most  part,  occasions  of  joy,  such  as  jubilees  and  festivals. 
Only  in  one  passage  of  Isaiah^  would  it  appear  as  if  it  was  em- 
pbyed  in  times  of  sorrow  and  pain.  This  however,  is  only  in 
appearance ;  for  in  this  passage,  the  discourse  is  not  respecting 
the  use  of  the  instrument.  There  is  in  it,  nothing  more  exhib- 
ited, than  a  truly  appropriate  comparison,  taken  firom  the  trem- 
bling of  the  strings  of  the  kinnor ;  as  both  Doederlein  and 
Walther  have  most  excellently  expressed  this  meaning. 

Whence,  however,  comes  it,  that  the  ni^aga  and  x«yyt;(»a  of 
the  Greeks,  was  a  plaintive  instrument ;  or  rather,  whence  comes 
it,  that  Bochart,  Calmet,  and  Haremberg,  could  unanimously  as- 
sert that  it  must  have  had  a  plaintive  sound,  at  least  among  the 
Greeks  ?  Their  assertion  originated  from  one  and  the  same 
source ;  although  they  have  deviated  from  each  other  into  dif- 
ferent results.  It  was  the  passage  of  Hesychius  where  he  ex- 
plains xivvpa.  Kipvga '  ogyavov  fiovaixovt  xi'daga '  obngi. 
Let  the  point  between  m^^aga  and  oinrga  be  taken  away  ;  and 
it  is  actually  wanting  in  the  more  ancient  editions  of  Hesychius ; 
at  the  same  time,  note  the  significations  of  xivvgea^at,  %ivvguv, 
to  moan,  to  weepy  etc.  This  being  done,  how  easy,  indeed 
how  natural,  was  the  assertion,  formerly  made ;  that  the  n&pvga 
must  be  a  plaintive  and  sorrow-expressing  instrument  ?  Span- 
beim^  speaks  of  it  as  a  learned  remark,  that  x$Oaga  and  oixtgi 
must  be  read  together.  The  better  editions  of  Hesychius, 
however,  have  a  point  between  them ;  and  Alberti*  very  cor- 
rectly remarks  that  Hesychius  here  connects  together  two  sig- 
nifications which  the  same  word  had,  according  to  difierent  pro- 
nunciations. Kivvga  is  ogyavop  fiovaixov,  xi^aga.  On  the 
other  hand,  n&vvga,  as  also  uipvgii  and  xivvgov  is  oixtgd,  '&gv- 
vfjT$xii.  The  latter  comes  from  the  Greek  x&¥vg{a'&$;  but  the 
former  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument, — a  word  which  is 
as  little  Greek  as  Hebrew,  and  must  have  derived  its  origin  from 
the  old  Phoenician  language.    Here  then  the  remarks  of  Bo- 

1  Ez.  96: 13.  1  Mace.  3:  4,  5.  ^  Isa.  16: 11. 

^  Ad  Callimacb.  H.  in  ApoU.  v.  20. 

^  See  his  learned  remark  on  this  passage  of  Hesychius,  Tb.  U.  p. 
964.  (18.)  We  can  hence  deri?e  a  new  proof  of  how  much  depends 
upon  good  editions  of  writers. 
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chirt^  and  Caloiet*  fall  to  the  ground,  llie  passage  id  addi- 
iioD}  quoted  by  the  latter  from  Horace,^  proves  nothing  but  what 
every  one  must  admk ;  that  the  kinnor  was 

"  Nee  loquax  olim,  nee  grata," 

unt3  its  music  had  been  cultivated ;  but  that  it  may  be 


•  nunc  et 


Divkum  menaa,^  et  arnica  templia.^ 

Haremberg  has  carried  his  conjecture  the  farthest  f  and  to  the 
neglect  of  the  greater  similarity  between  *i''23  and  xipvpu  and 
without  thinking  of  the  agreement  there  is  between  the  Syriac 
and  the  Arabic,  found  a  new  resemblance,  between  the  kinnor 
and  the  gingra.  His  reasons,  however,  seem  to  me  to  be  much 
too  weak.  That  gingra  is  a  Phoenician  instrument,  is  evident 
from  Athenaeus  and  Pollux  ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  the  kin- 
nor. That  the  gingra  is  also  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  like- 
wise shown  by  these  same  vouchers.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  charai^ter  of  the  kinnor.  The  indefiniteness  imputed  to  the 
old  translators  in  their  rendering  of  the  word  kinnor,  is  real. 
They  all,  however,  faithfully  adhere  either  to  itivvga,  or  else  to 
md^aga.  Of  the  y^yygict,  and  of  the  pipe  in  general,  there  is 
not  the  remotest  thought  to  be  found.     *  That,  therefore,  232^ 

1  Geogr.  Sacr.  P.  II.  p.  729.  «  L.  c.  p.  55. 

3  L.  III.  Od.  2. 

^  The  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  refutation  of.the  opinion 
quoted,  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Expl.  P.  III.  p.  110 ; 
where,  on  the  LVII.  copperplate,  is  to  be  found  an  entertainment,  at 
which  a  cithara  is  played. 

^  [Gesenius,  however,  in  bis  Heb.  Lexicon  of  1833,  asserts  that  the 
*^^^3  was  used  in  cases  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy ;  and  appeals  to 
Job  30:  31  as  a  proof-text.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  contend 
too  strenuously  for  Pfeifier's  position.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  a  gen- 
eral truth  that  the  ni  33  was  an  instrument  for  joyful  occasions.  The 
text  appealed  to  by  Gesenius  does  not  certainly  prove  to  the  contrary 
of  this ;  nor  indeed,  that  this  instrument  was  ever  appropriated  to 
sorrow.  Indeed,  the  passage  referred  to  by  Gesenius  seems  to  me  to 
imply  directly  the  opposite ;  viz.  That  the  kinnor  and  the  ugabh,  once 
instruments  of  joy,  have  now  become  sources  of  sorrow,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  sadness  of  heart  is  deepened  by  expressions  of  murth  and 
gladness.    Ta.] 

«  Miscell.  nou.  Lips.  IX.  p.  23a  ^  i  Saro.  m  16L 
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mast  have  meant  to  hl^w^^  would  not  have  tbence  Mowed. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  fact,  that  9^3  is  usee}  of  playing  with 
the  hand,  perhaps  an  inference  most  be  drawn  in  regard  to  tbe 
peculiarity  of  the  kinnor.  And  besides,  [admitting  Harem- 
berg's  conjecture  to  be  true,]  the  name  kinnor  must  soon  have 


fe  have  indeed  no  ancient  figure  of  tbe  kinnor  to  be  rdied 
on,  as  genuine.  We  can  with  certainty  only  say,  that  it  was  an 
instrument  made  out  of  the  sounding  parts  of  good  wood  and 
furnished  with  strings.  Josephus^  asserts,  that  the  ntwiga  was 
furnished  with  ten  strings,  and  played  on,  with  the  plectrum. 
Suidas,  in  his  explanation  of  it,  makes  express  mention  of 
strings  or  sinews ;  ^  and  Pollux  speaks  of  goats'  claws  as  being 
used  for  the  plectrum.^  David  made  it  out  of  the  berosh  ;  and 
SolomoB,  out  of  the  almug.^  Josephus  also  makes  mention  of 
«leetniiKi.  By  this,  however,  the  species  of  the  cithara  among 
Che  ancients  wers  not  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  apply  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  lyre, 
as  It  has  been  related  by  secular  scribes,  to  the  invention  oi  the 
kinnor ;  why  then  the  strings  were  drawn  over  the  belly  of  a 
hollow  piece  of  wood.^  Formed  in  this  way,  it  resembles  our 
cithara  or  violin.  An  ancient  one  of  this  kind,  taken  from 
Montfaucon,  I  have  exhibited  in  figure  6th.^    There  is  another 

1  Aotiq.  L.  VII.  c  10.  '^H  fiiv  nivvvqa^  diita  x^Q^f^k  i^flH^if%  rvn- 
^  JUpvQctf  o^yopw  ftoveutiv  *  ^  m&mqu'  ano  tov  ntpw  tu  riv^a,  p. 

3ia 

'  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  2.  *Aiy&v  di  x^Xal,  ra  nX^xvQcu 

^  See  above,  respecting  tbe  nabUum,  p.  358  seq. 

^  [The  author  here  alludes  as  I  suppose  to  the  alleged  origin  of 
the  lyre,  viz.,  the  dried  sinews  of  a  dead  tortoise,  found  by  Apollo  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or,  according  to  othei-s,  by  Mercury.  Hymns  «f 
Homer,  Eig  "Eqi^n^.     See  Burney  I.  197,  and  •219.     Te.] 

^  [Dr.  Burney's  Hist.  Mus.  the  first  vduroe  of  which  was  published 
teee  years  before  this  treatise,  but  was  probably  never  seen  by  Pfeif- 
ftr,  contains  the  drawing  of  an  instrument  which  evidently  belongs  to 
tbe  same  species  as  the  kinnor,  provided  we  take  fether  Montfaucoii'e 
•representation  of  it  to  be  correct,  and  which  justly  lays  okum  to  a 
iP«ry  high  antiquity.  It  was  drawn  under  Dr.  Bumey's  own  eye, 
tnm  «  bralMB  pilhr  in  the  Campus  Martnis  at  Rome,  which  was 
tnugbt  tbttber  by  Augustus  firom  Egypt  The  piUar  itself  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  Sesosdris,  nearly  400  years  pierious  to 
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stasdiiig  by  it,  6gure  Tth,  which,  however,  I  have  caused  to  be 
sketched,  from  Niebuhr's  Jteitebeschreibung  or  TraveU.  "  The 
modern  Greeks  call  it  Sewuri.  It  ordinarily  has  four  steel 
strings  and  one  double  brass  one.''  In  addition  to  this  one, 
Niebuhr  also  has  four  others,  very  much  resembling  it,— ^- 
fering  from  it,  indeed,  as  to  figure,  only  in  the  length,  magnitude, 
character  and  number  of  the  strings.  One  of  them  is  called 
by  the  Greeks,  idtali  ;  another,  haglama^  /yra,  repab^  and  by 

the  Trojan  war.  '  The  instrument,'  says  Dr.  B. '  has  two  strings  and 
a  neck,  and  greatly  resembles  the  calascumej  still  in  common  use 
throughout  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  Ajmishes  a  proof  that  the 
Egyptians  eariy  knew  how  by  a  simple  device,  to  shorten  the  strings 
and  thus  obtain  many  sounds  at  little  expense.'  This  was  not  usual- 
ly the  case  with  the  anci^it  stringed  instruments.  Father  MontfiuH 
oon  had  examined  600,  without  finding  any  of  the  kind.  In  regard 
to  all  of  them,  be  says :  **  Chordarum  spatium  totum  pellucidum  ^st,  ut 
harpa  ilia  quae  in  roanibus  regis  Bavidis  pingi  solet." — ^And  again, 
speaking  of  the  lyre,  the  figure  of  which  Pfeifier  has  taken  from  him,  he 
says :  **  Fig.  6.  (12)  lyram  nobis  ofiert,  a  caeteris,  quas  adhuc  vidimus, 
in  eo  differentem,  quod  chordae  iilius  luci  et  occulis  non  perviae,  sed 
machinae  ligneae  applicatae  sint,  ut  lyrae  bodiemae."  Montfaucon^ 
figure  was  taken,  "  ex  anaglypho  nosodochii  S.  Johannis  Lateranen- 
sis." — From  the  above,  it  would  seem  that  Bruce's  remark,  that  necks 
are  a  modem  invention,  and  hence  the  guitar  or  the  instrument 
among  the  Arabs  which  resembles  it,  is  without  foundation. 

It  should  here  also  be  added,  that  Bruce  found  a  sculpture  of  a 
harp,  resembling  that  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  David,  or  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  one  side,  however,  or  the  firont  part 
wanting ;  and  under  circumstances  which  lead  him  to  think  it  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Sesostris.  His  account  appears  to  be  a  fair  one.  This 
instrument  he  calls  the  Theban  harp.  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
variety  of  the  nablium  ?  It  still  remains  quite  uncertain,  therefore, 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  shape  of  David's  harp.  At  least,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  it  had  the  form  of  a  kind  of  violin  or  guittur,  as 
Pfeifier  is  inclined  to  think.  The  common  opinion  may,  after  all,  be 
nearly  the  correct  one.  At  least,  musical  instruments,  nearly  in  tbe 
form  of  that  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  David,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  a  kind  of  guitar,  were  known  in  ancient  times.  It  should  be  ad- 
ded, however,  that  Dr.  Shaw,  after  having  told  us  that  the  Moors  have 
among  them,  many  small  guitars  or  quetaras  of  difierent  sizes,  de- 
clares that  this  is  unquestionably  the  same  word  and  the  same  instru- 
ment as  the  citbara  of  the  ancients.  See  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  903,dd 
ed.  1757. — I  have  since  writing  the  above  note,  examined  the  subject 
more  in  extenso,  and  hope  to  give  the  main  results,  in  a  separata  arti- 
ele.    Ta.] 
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the  Arabians  in  general,  tambura.^  This  b  the  identical  name 
employed  by  the  Arabic  translator,  in  the  Waltonian  Polyglot, 
for  n1»3*,  and  which  is  defined  by  Golius,*  out  of  (rieuhari 
and  Meidani,  in  the  same  manner.  I  may  be  permitted  farther 
to  add,  that  the  Spanish  gittare  expresses  the  other  name, 
m&dga,  formerly  common ;  and  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  be  un- 
questionable, that  the  kinnor  may  have  had  this  very  same  form, 
or  one  differing  a  very  little  from  it.'  The  Arabian  musicians 
of  the  present  day,  in  playing  on  it,  either  touch  it  with  a  quill, 
or  with  a  miserably  constructed  bow  of  horse-hair.  Of  the 
other  Grecian  stringed  instruments,  I  dare  not  venture  to  give 
more  specific  descriptions.  I  believe,  however,  that  of  the  cat- 
ak^e  of  Pollux,  there  are  more  than  the  solitary  nt'd-agct,  that 
might  be  reckoned  in  this  place.  His  other  stringed  instruments 
are  pagpuov,  [or  fiagv/ntov,]  x^'^^^t  xpaltiigtotf,  tglyoivai  oafA- 
fivxai,  nfjxrldeg,  qf6gfAt/yes,(po7vi^,  anadt^,  kvgog>otpUiov,  xXuffl- 
uiiSog^  [itaQlafApog,]  iafiffvxtj,  ifx$vda\pog,  intfoviMv,  x.  r.  A.^ 
Ol  these,  the  axtvdu%jfog  had  four  strings.^  One  of  three 
strings  is  also  called  vgexogdov,  and  among  the  Assyrians,  nut^ 
^ovga  [or  navdovgu;]^  the  invention  of  which,  Pythagoras,'' 
who  wrote  concerning  the  Red  Sea,  [nigi  Ttjg  *I!gv&gag  ^aXao^ 
ctjg,]  ascribes  to  the  Troglodytes,  and  therefore  to  tlie  ancient 
Canaanites ;  who  manufactured  it  [as  he  says]  of  the  daphne 
which  grew  in  the  sea  [iw  tf}  ^aXaoaif.] 

Hence,  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  words  •b^'^ns^ 
rrti,^Z3^r|,®  seems  to  be,  a  kinnor  of  eight  strings.  The  words 
used  to  express  the  act  of  playing  it,  are  the  same  as  those  em- 
pbyed  in  Uie  case  of  the  nsJ)lium ;  partk^ularly,  iDon ,  ^m,  ]jj , 
»^^,  rrM^,  and  rtiyi. — ^It  is  probable,  that  many  other  stringed 
instruments  of  this  kind  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  bad 
particular  names.    Among  them,  many  place  the 

^  [Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  this  instrument  among  the  Moors  under  the 
name  Rebebb.    See  his  Travels,  etc.  Vol  I.  p.  203, 9d  ed. 

^  In  his  Arabic  dictionary  under  the  word  ^I^Q :  ''Cithera,  quae 
oblongiore  collo,  rotundo  ventre,  fidibus  aeneis,  plectro  pulsatur." 

'  See  Praetorium,  in  Syntagin.  Mus.  T.  I.  c.  2. 

*  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  1.  *  Atbenaens,  L.  IV.  p.  I8a 

^  Pollux,  1.  c.  §  2.  ^  Athenaeus,  1.  c.  p.  183, 184. 

«  1  Chron.  16:  21. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  48 
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Thif  word  occurs  in  some  of  the  superscriptiona  of  tbe 
Psidmp*^  Haremberg^  seeks  for  it  ip  tbe  instrumeiit  to  wUch 
Atb?naeu99^  Hesychiusi  and  Suidas,  have  given  the  name  ma-* 
gas.  As  regards  Hesycbius  and  Suidas,  I  find  nothing  in  them, 
but  rather  that  the  magas  was  merely  a  somewhat  rounded  or 
curved  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  were  drawn  the  strinjjB  of 
the  lyre,  or,  to  speak  Hehraically,  of  the  nablium.^  Moreover, 
the  greatest  resemblance  is  found  only  in  the  Grreek  inflection 
q{  thQ  oblique  cases ;  for  in  the  nominative,  where  it  has  magas, 
t^^yig,  th^re  is  no  other  resemblance  found  than  the  f .  This 
Olearius  has  already  shown,  in  his  edition  of  Philoatratua ;  and 
be  calls  the  crosspiece  of  the  lyre  op  which  the  stringa  are 
WQUpdi  tbe  magas  (Magadin,)  That  Athenaeqs  and  tbe  writ* 
ers  whom  he  quotes,  sqcb  as  Phillis  Delius,  Alexandrides,  and 
others,  inflect  the  word  magadidea,  as  coming  from  the  nomina* 
live  magadis,  seems  to  me  rather  as  an  appellation  of  the  in- 
struments which  have  a  magas,  just  aa  nfixxidss  is,  of  those  in* 
^trumentf  which  are  furnished  with  a  pecten  (Kamme.)  I  may 
take  out  of  Athenaeus  whatever  passages  I  choose ;  and  yet 
every  where  I  shall  see  this  explanation  to  be  an  appropriate 
one.  The  changes  of  the  lyre,  brought  about  also  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new  magas.^  What  I  have  just 
said,  being  admitted,  the  nablium  would  belong  among  the 
magadides,  and  the  kinnor  among  the  peotide's.  I  will  leave 
thif  thought  to  be  farther  carried  out  by  others ;  and  as  regards 
the  pectep,  refer  to  Perizonius  on  Aelian.  We  cannot,  there- 
fere,  in  this  case,  think  of  the  magaa.  T\ke  gittith,  however, 
laay  nevertheless,  be  an  instrument  |  only  it  must  appear  some- 
thing remarkable,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  series  of  instn»- 
ments  which  David  afterwards^  distributed  among  the  orders  of 

t  Pa.  8:  81:  84^  [Coippve]  Ps.  34:  56; 

^  Misc,  Lips.  Dou.  I.  c.  p.  224  seq.  '  L.  IV.  p.  182. 

^^  ^uidaa:  iWayiJ?,^  ^tatlitn^yvvo^  vnomf^^Q,  d^o^mni^^  hm>si 
tag  %7Jg  xiS^dqaq  vBvgig  xal  antntXQma  tpd-oyyov.  ^  rijg  xi'&a^ag  uaflalu 
9tal  trig  Xv^ag,  {  jotg  tftv(^ag  Saina^ovaa.     Hesychius,  in  the  same 

Wftl^P. 

^  Atbenaeps,  U  IV.  p^  J8I8. 

^  [That  is,  on  the  supposition,  that  David  early  breiigbttbe  inairu- 
roent  with  him  from  Grath.     Ti.] 
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the  musicians  and  siDgers, — tibt  eVM  among  the  instruments  of 
the  2d  and  3d  verses  of  the  81st  Psakn.  Admit  that  it  was 
played  only  at  vintage-time ;  yet  the  celebration  of  this  season^ 
belonged  in  a  certain  me&sure  to  the  rehgious  festivities  of  the 
Jews,  at  which  it  is  probable  that  several  instruments  were  play- 
ed. And  vet  in  these  superscriptions,  the  gittith  alone  is  men- 
tioned. If,  however,  David  brought  it  from  Gath,  and  it  were 
nothing  but  an  instrument  brought  from  Gath,^  the  question  also 
arises,  why  it  stands  merely  before  the  three  Psalms  quoted, 
and  not  rather  also  before  the  34th  and  the  56th.  Besides,  this 
is  only  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldaean  paraphrast.  The  Greek 
translation^  which  is  to  be  preferred  before  him,  renders  It  by, 
vnig  vdip  Xtjvmv;  and  here  I  literally  find  the  Tj"^?; ,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,'  and  which  is  a  Ppem  oomposed  for  vintage  or 
^or  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.^  These  Gittith-psalmsi  accord- 
ingly belong  among  the  idyls  and  songs  which  were  composed 
by  the  ancients  for  various  occasions.^ 

tr)n  occurs  but  otice^^  [unless  perhaps  "^Ta ,  Ps.  46:  9,  b^ 
considered  as  an  uncommon  plural  of  the  same  word ;]  and  it 
belongs  among  the  stringed  instruments.  It  is  ciodrtected  with 
M'^  i  Id  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  and  that  of  Aquila, 
it' is  uniformly  translated  strings.  The  Arabic  follows  the 
Greek ;  and  the  Syriac  Uses  the  Hebrew  word,  which  in  that 
language  also  means  strings,  and  in  Ps.  33:  2,  Is  entiployed  to 
express  the  ten-stringed  nablium.  Probably  it  has  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  Cbaldee  t3^3  ,  itring^  threads 

^  n^  .  From  this  word,  ^ni; ,  n'^ns)  are  said  to  be  derived.  Liier- 
ally  it  should  be  ^%  and  n'^ri^ . 

»  Isaiah  16: 10.  " 

3  See  loh.  Ben.  Carpzovii  Observ.  Philol.  super  Psalmos  tres 
n^.n-b? ,  Helmstadt,  1758. 

*  Ernst  Pr.  Wemsdorf  has  written  a  disputatioti  Wdrth  reading, 
Inspecting  these  Vintage^songs,  which  was  published  at  Wittemberg, 
in  1767,  entitled  **  de  cetsatttis  bymni  viuderoialis  poena,"  on  Isa.  16: 
10  tod  Jer.  48:  33.  See  also  D.  Doederlein'i  Isaiah,  at  the  paisafe  | 
and  ea  such  songs  in  general,  Hagedorn's  preface  to  (he  last  pan  of 
his  songs.  [^  Abhandlungen  von  den  Liedem  der  alted  Grieehen,"  in 
the  end  of  the  Third  part  of  Hagedorn's  Songs,  p.  201,  Hambttrg, 
1757.    Tr.] 

•  Psahns  150:  4. 
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Mda(D  or  M^Sip. 

This  is  a  kind  of  instrument,  furnished  with  the  magas.  It 
occurs  only  in  Daniel/  where  it  cannot  faU  to  be  recognized  as 
the  Greek  aafipvxrj,  by  which  it  is  translated  in  Theodotion's 
version,  and  in  the  Chisian  edition  of  the  Seventy,  lately  pub- 
lished. This  OttfiPuxtjj  which  is  also  wi'itten  CafiPuxri  and  fafi- 
/9/xi7,  is,  according  to  Suidas^  and  Hesychius,^  an  instrument 
for  die  chanting  of  iambics,  and  a  kind  of  xt^aga  tgiyotvov. 
Its  name  is  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Babylonish.^  It  was  fur- 
nished with  four  strings  and  had  an  acute  sound.^  Among  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  it  was  very  common ;  and  from 
these  Asiatic  regions  it  came,  together  with  the  female  singers 
connected  with  it,  to  Rome,  where  it  was  played  at  the  enter- 
tainments of  distmguished  Romans.'  These  female  singers  are 
the  iambudstriae  and  iambucinaeJ  Its  invention,  according  to 
Suidas,®  belongs  to  Ibycus  ;•  according  to  others,  to  one  of  the 
Sibyls.^^  By  degrees,  it  obtained  a  greater  number  of  string, 
until  they  amounted  to  twenty ,^^  which  were  touched  with  die 
fingers.  In  this  instrument  in  a  somewhat  changed  form,  may 
perhaps  be  sought  the  kvgoqiolvMa  of  Juba,^  its  origin  being 

i  Dan.  3;  5, 7, 10, 15. 

^  2,  iqywa  ftovauta  tqiywu,  h  olg  tovg  Idfifiovg  tidop  *  o7  ds,  Im/i- 
fivMH,  SiEilmasius  in  Jungermann  on  Pollux,  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  I.  p. 
380,  remarks,  that  ip  oTg  jovg  l  47.  is  merely  a  grammatical  explana- 
tion. *Ja(ifivMi$  are  the  same  as  aa^^vnat.  Alberti  in  Hesychius,  de- 
duces it  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  2^  and  ».  Still,  Hesychius  so 
distinguishes  them  under  the  word  ^Tafifivnah  that  orafifivtni  is  said  to 
be  higWf  oym  tvqrtfiivw.  Daniel,  however,  was  already  acquainted 
with  it 

•  '^Oqyava  (unHTiati,  ir  olg  xovg  iaftfiovg  tjdoy. 

^  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  471.  Ovsser.  Comment  de  L.  £.  p. 
548. 

•  Athen.  L.  XIV.  p.  633.  Comp.  636. 

•  Livius,  L.  39.  c.  a  ^  Athen.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 
^  L.  c.  nifwog  ^Ipvxog  iipsvQW.    Athen.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 

^  He  lived  in  the  54th  Olympiad.  At  the  moment  of  his  death 
fipom  robbers,  by  whom  he  was  attaclced  in  a  remote  place,  he  called 
some  cranes,  then  flying  over  his  head,  to  be  witnesses  of  it ;  and  by 
them,  the  murder  was  brought  out 

w  Athen.  L.  XIV.  p.  636  seq.  "  Athen.  1.  c. 

^'  Athen.  L.  IV,  p.  175.     Hesych.  sub.  voc.  JVxfi/St'xig. 
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traced  to  the  Pbo^icians,  who  must  here  be  understood  as  de- 
signated by  Syrians  J  From  the  explanation,  however,  which  I 
have  collected  out  of  Hesychius,  and  Suidas,  especially  from 
the  words,  ogyava  fiovoixd  T()iywva,  it  seems  to  me  very  prob- 
able, that  it  was  of  that  form  represented  by  figure  5.  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon,^  from  whom  the  figure  is  tak- 
en.^ Others  have  chosen  for  it  the  figure  designated  by  num- 
ber 8,  taken  out  of  Kircher.*  This  may  perhaps  be  the  tiegop, 
ixpt  ivgrifttifov,  Boysen,  judging  from  the  root,  conceives  it  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  trellis-work  (Gitterwerk.)'^ 

]'»-jnDOB,  also  ]"»->d:db. 

This,  the  xpalti^pio^  of  the  Greeks,  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
stringed  instrument,  occurring  in  Daniel,®  and  probably  put  for 
the  Hebrew  nablium.  Otherwise,  \paXtiigiOif  is  a  word,  which, 
like  %pdXl&$Vj  can  be  used  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  whk^h  are 
accompanied  with  singing.  At  least,  the  Seventy,  Aquila,  Sym 
machus,  the  Arabic,  Jerome,  and  others,  are  not  too  scrupulous 
in  translating  even  the  V\h,'^  aa*)^^,®  and  ^iJ3,*  by  this  word.  It 
is  the  niS3,  however,  in  particular,  and  the  nablium,  that  most 
frequently  receive  this  name.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
ray  own  opinion, — why  then  the  xpaltiigiov  is  the  new  appella- 
tion of  the  nablium,— one  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  ; 
and  thus  far  it  may  be  the  ipi^oga  in  Athenaeus.^®  As,  howev- 
er, it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  this  name  was  also  sometimes 
empkyed  for  the  kinnor ;  although  this  should  literally  be  called 

*  Bochart  Geogr.  S.  P.  II.  p.  728. 

'  —  *•  Forma,"  says  he  of  the  lyra  and  cithara,  •*  semper  eadem 
pene  e8t,^8i  quamdam  excipias  infra  proferendam  ab  Sponia  publica- 
tarn,  quae  triangularis  pene  est ;  est  que  haad  dubie  id,  quod  trigonum 
appellabatiir,  cui  similis  etiam  sambucaerat,  instrumentum  scilicet  tri- 
angiilare  cbordis  adomaturo."  T.  III.  Ant.  expl.  p.  345. 

3  Antiq.  Expl.  Suppl.  Tom.  III.  Tab.  77. 

*  Musurgia,  c.  IV.  Calmet,  I.  c. 

^  Beytrag  zura  System  der  HebrlLischen  Pbilologie,  2er  Tbeil. 

«  Dan.  3:5,  7, 10, 15.  ''  Job  21: 12. 

8  Job  21: 12.  30:  3L 

»  Ps.  42:  4.  Sym.  1  Sam.  16: 16.  Aq.  1  Sam.  16:  23.  Theod.  Sep- 
tuags  Gen.  4:  20.  Ps.  48:  4.  150:  a 

^^  [I  know  not  where  in  Atben.  In  Pollux,  L.  IV.  ch.  9.  See 
above  p.  359  and  366.    Tr.J 
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ipikttyi.  The  passages  of  Hesycbius  and  Suidas,  as  well  as 
the  translation  of  the  Seventy  and  others,  furnish  a  proof  of  this 
conjecture.  The  Greek  translator  of  Job  is  the  only  one  who 
puts  it  for  P)h  and  ^%ny .  This  must  have  originated  in  the  spe- 
cial views  of  this  translator.  There  are  other  passages  which 
pmhibit  us  firora  considering  him  as  the  same  person  who  trans- 
lated the  other  books  of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  did  not  originate  with  one  man,  and  was  written  out 
at  different  times.^ 

Of  what,  however,  the  strings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  instru- 
ments consisted,  can  perhaps  with  difficulty  be  investigated  to 
complete  certainty.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  subject  is  no 
where  brought  up,  except  in  the  translations.  Probably,  they 
were  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  and 
finally,  in  more  noodem  times,  of  metal.  The  words  nz;;, 
nx^f^q ,  and  ^^h ,  may  have  been  used  of  strings.  :p*iii^  appears  to 
me  to  be  so  used,  in  a  passage  in  Isaiah.^  In  the  mean  tim«,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  stringed 
instruments,  with  the  remark  of  Eupborion.  to  be  found  io 
Athenaeus  :  ^^The  use  of  them  is  very  ancient,  but  their  names 
and  sometimes  even  their  forms  have  been  very  much  changed."^ 

II.  Wind  Instruments. 

Wind  instruments,  are  ordinarily  divided  into  various  kinds 
of  trumpets  and  flutes.  The  Hebrews  had  both,  and  of  them, 
various  kinds. 

'^^^^^  nR- 

m^^si  is  given  by  some  as  a  generic  name,  of  which  1*}[J  and 
ti*}2f  ::h  are  said  to  be  species.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  my  reader,  whether  this  distuiction  has  any  foundation ;  and 

1  Dresde,  Dissertatio  de  versionis  Alexandrinae  auctoritate  etc 
Witt.  1777. 

^  Isa.  28:  20.  '^  The  bed  is  so  narrow,  that  there  is  scarcely  place 
left  for  a  string."  [Rather  far  fetched.]  In  the  Arabic  the  word  9^0 
is  uaed  of  strings.  Respecting  the  strings  of  the  ancients,  see  Alberti 
in  Hesych.  under  the  word  ni^ag. 

*  L.  XIV.  c.  IX.  635,     Ti  noXvxooda  tw  igympmp  owifftuai  ^Aww 
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whether,  od  the  other  hand,  }^T^  should  not  be  the  genus  under 
which  belong  the  other  classes.  These  instruments  have  been 
30  distinguished  as  to  make  the  rri3*ip  a  kind  of  bent  and  horny 
reeds  hi  blowing,  similar  to  our  Frencd  horns  or  crooked  cornets 
(Wald*oder  Krummbomer.)  So  great  is  their  age  and  univer- 
sal their  use,  that  one  can  easily  convince  himself  of  the  troth 
in  this  respect,  by  a  resort  to  every  treasury  of  antiquities  and 
to  most  of  the  travels.  The  word  ^"j^  is  indeed  very  seldom 
to  be  met  with  [as  a  musical  or  wind  instrument,]  and  lor  tbt 
most  part,  the  musical  catalogue  of  Daniel  except^,  for  one  of 
the  other  wind  instruments.^  Admit  now  that  they  were  differ^ 
ent,  then  would  ]"}!;  have  perhaps  been  the  more  crooked  born. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  whert 
we  find  ]li}  it  is  evidendy  used  as  synonymous  widi  sojdiar ; 
mid  from  the  place  in  Daniel,  I  believe  myself  justified  in  ood-^ 
chiding  that  it  is  actually  one  and  the  same  instrument,  whethet 
I  find  ]'3}J  or  nDiui .  The  old  translatcnrs  alwavs  render  it  by  e«A- 
myi ;  tbe  Syriac  by  fits'^p  ;  and  the  Arabic  by  fmcki.  And  of  what 
use  is  it  to  trouble  ourselves  with  specifying  their  difiference !  It  is 
an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  instruments' of  whose  diminution 
we  aught  rather  to  think.  As  regards  noid,  the  word  ordi^- 
narily  to  be  met  with,  we  can  obtain  little  information  firom  its 
derivation.  On  the  other  band,  this  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  us. 
Pleasantness  of  sound  in  trumpets,  I  can  never  regard  as  the 
main  point.  The  Greeks  ordinarily  translate  it  by  adkmyi  and 
uiQuxivfl,  The  last  in  particular  is  to  be  found  in  Aquila,  and 
sometimes  also  in  Symmachus.^  The  Syriac  translation  some«- 
times  has  the  Hebrew  [as  we  may  call  it,]  finiD^  ?  and  at 
others  the  word  Ma"^p  .^  In  the  Arabic  indeed  we  have  the 
word  "^latO  ,^  which  resembles  the  Hebrew ;  and  though  Gieobari 
as  quoted  by  Grolius,  declares  it  a  foreign  word,  yet  it  is  still  in 
use,  and  I  can  form  no  other  opinion  of  thesumara  adduced  by 
Niebqhr,  than  that  it  is  the  ntnd  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Arabic 
translator  in  the  Ix>ndon  Polyglot,  has  often  rendered  it  by 

^  Josh.  6:5,  where  it  evidently  sumds  for  n&^87.  1  Chron.  25: 5w 
Comp.  2  Chron.  8:  la  Isa.  58: 1. 

9  Amos  3:  6.  Hos.  5:  8.  Isa.  58: 1.  Ps.  150:  3. 

3  Lev.  25:9.  2  Sam.  6: 15. 

4  Ps.  81:  2.  1  Chron.  15:  29.  2  Chron.  20:  28.   29t  28.   Ex.  19:  1& 
20:18.  , 

^  See  Cocceii  Le.Ticon,  ths  new  edition  by  Prof.  Scbulz. 
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bueky  the  buedna^  and  more  rarely  by  the  Hebrew  or  rather  the 
occidental  korun,^ 

To  this  instrument  there  is  in  general  given  a  crooked  shape, 
so  that  it  looks  more  or  less  like  a  horn.  Such  rounded  wiod- 
kistrumentfl  are  called  litui  in  Latin ;  and  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  be  seen  6gured  out  in  Mont&ucon,  and  also  in  Lipaius.^ 
From  these,  those  among  the  Hebrews  did  not  dithr,  as  writers 
unanimously  testify.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  originally,  they 
were  literally  nothing  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  which  being  hc»- 
k>wed  out,  greatly  strengthened  the  sound  made  by  bbwing  in- 
to them.  The  Seventy,  by  the  nice  choice  of  the  word  lupa- 
thfl,  which  they  use  for  nDi©  indeed,  but  never  for  nnx'acti ; 
and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  which  follow  them,  have  given  their 
testimony  in  favor  of  this  position.  The  very  same  thing  is 
riiown  by  their  nice  explanation  in  Ps.  98:  5,  wiiere  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  distinction  between  ^Diu)  and  ni'nskrr. 
Here,  this  ancient  and  excellent  commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, empbys  q^mvtiaakniyyfjg  uigativtig,  for  the  word,  iDiaJ; 
and  it  is  closely  followed  by  the  Waltonian  Arabic,  with  btuxina 
cornea.  Jerome^  also  makes  this  distinction.  His  words  are : 
'*  Buccina  pastoralis  est,  et  comu  recurve  efficitur,  unde  et 
proprie  Hebraice  ^&iU3 ;  Graece,  nuQativri  appellatur.  Tuba 
autem  de  aere  efficitur  vel  argento,  qua  in  bellis  et  in  solemnita- 
tibus  concrepabant"  Whether  these  trumpets  were  at  first 
made  out  of  the  horns  of  rams  or  those  of  neat-cattle,  people 
have  not  yet  been  able  perfectly  to  agree.  The  decision  in 
general,  is  in  favor  of  a  kind  of  ram's  horn,  of  whk^h  in  the 
East,  there  are  various  species  and  sizes.  Among  them  also 
belong  [those  of]  the  gazelle — ^Bochart^  very  violently  contests 
the  above  supposition,  because  that  ^  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks  did  not,  according  to  Varro  and  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
seus,  employ  rams'  horns  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the  other 
hand  those  of  neat-cattle ;  and  also  because  that  rams'  horns  are 
not  hollow.'  As  regards  the  first  reason,  every  one  can  easily 
see,  that  no  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Badly  in- 
deed would  it  fare  with  our  Hebrew  antiquities,  if  we  should 
always  seek  after  them  at  Rome  and  Athens.  We  might  place 
in  opposition,  the  testimony  of  Josepbus,  quoted  by  Bochart 

^  3  Sam.  6: 15.  *  De  re  militari,  L.  IV.  p.  395. 

^  In  Hoseom,  L.  IL  c  v.  8. 

^  Hierozoic.  P.  I.  L.  II.  c  43.  p.  435. 
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Umself,  <<  that  Gideon  aod  his  sddiers  had  rams'  horns."  If 
this  testimony  is  here  no  better,  it  is  at  least  as  good,  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  I 
mi^ht  easily  quote  the  testimony  of  Pliny^  the  Elder  and  of 
Aristotle,^  who  ascribe  to  rams  and  all  homed  animals,  the  stag 
alone  excepted,  hollow  horns.  Admit,  however,  that  they 
were  not  hollow,  would  it  be  so  impossible  a  thing  to  give  them 
the  requisite  hoUowness  ?  But  why  must  one  of  two  positions 
always  fall  away  ?  May  not  both  kinds  of  horns — for  I  would 
gladly  adjust  the  controversy,  without  condemning  both  parties, 
— why,  I  say,  may  not  both  kinds  of  horns  have  been  used? 
Human  iuYention,  which  is  by  no  means  inactive,  may  after- 
wards have  made  similar  ones  out  of  metal  and  to  the  first  in- 
vention have  added  many  other  things  as  ornaments. 

The  use  of  thb  instrument  is  indeed  copiously  laid  open  in 
those  passages  of  the  Rabbins^  which  belong  to  this  place.  I 
will,  however,  touch  upon  that  only  which  has  its  foundation  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  other  applications  of  this  instru- 
ment can  easily  be  sought  after,  in  Vitringa^  and  Buxtorf.^ 

In  the  service  of  God,  it  was,  as  Van  Till  correctly  remarks, 
employed  only  to  make  its  announcement.  The  strong  sound 
of  the  instrument  would  have  confounded  a  choir  of  siogerS) 
rather  than  have  elevated  their  music.  Accordingly,  we  find 
it  at  the  giving  of  the  law ;  where  it  was  employed  to  call  the 
people  to  hear  the  law  proclaimed.^  When  the  covenant  with 
God  was  agam  renewed,  the  people  made  known  their  joy, 
amidst  the  blowing  of  trumpets.'^  According  to  the  regulation 
of  Moses,^  trumpets  were  to  be  blown,  at  every  new  moon  and 
every  festival,  over  the  burnt-offerings  and  thank-ofierings,  as 
a  memorial  before  God.  We  meet  with  a  peculiar  Sabbath  or 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  which  they  were  blown  by  the  priests  and 
Invites,  throughout  all  the  land ;  not  so  much  for  the  puripose 
of  announcing  to  the  people  the  succeeding  civil  new  year,^  as- 

^  Hist.  Nat  L.  XI.  c.  37.  *  De  partib.  animal.  L.  III.  c  2. 

'  Geroara  in  Sanhedrin,  fol.  7.  Maimonidesde  Buccin8,c  1.  Roach 
hasBcbaoab  III. 

*  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  L.  I.  P.  I.  c.  10.  §  1. 

«  Lex.  Chald.  h.  v.  «  Ex.  19:  la 

7  2  ChroD.  15: 14.  8  Num.  10: 10. 

•  The  solemnization  of  the  civil  new  year  is  a  mere  invention  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  very  recent  origin.    Moses  knew  not  a  syllable  of 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  49 
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fembKng  them  logetfaer,  mi  prmaring  them  for  ks  ^ddbratkiD ; 
fts,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  festivals  ifwaaediately 
JbUowing  «be  Sabbath,  and  especiaDy  the  great  day  of  atose- 
meot,  in  these  respects.  Absalom,^  as  «he  dro^s  of  the  huBuo 
race,  knew  how,  with  sufficient  cunning,  to  avail  himself  of  this 
Cwibbatfa  of  Trumpets,  in  order  to  instigate  a  rebeUiop  against  the 
best  of  fathers.  As  the  people  boked  upon  this  tnunpet-festi- 
f«l  as  a  civil  regulatk>n,  we  thence  see,  that  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument was  not  con6ned  to  the  worship  of  (Sod.  It  was  also 
empbjred  in  a  variety  of  other  eases,  both  in  war,  and  in  tiroes 
of  peace.  When  «n  enemy  threatened,  these  horns  were  bknvn, 
to  call  the  people  and  assemble  them  together  in  aiyns,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  out  the  enemy,  or  helping  to  pursue  hira.^ 
Thus  far,  the  blowing  with  the  trumpet  belonged  ^moi^  die  «r- 
fifieial  signs,  employed  by  the  watchcnan  or  herald,  when  on  some 
place  of  observation,  or  on  the  watch-tower  f  although  it  was 
not  the  only  or  invariable  one.  He  might  also  make  use  of  the 
voice,  the  hands,  and  other  3igns.^  At  feasts  i^nd  exhibitions  of 
joy,  our  horns  and  trumpets  were  not  ^orgotten.^  it  is  henee 
^easy  to  draw  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  trumpet  in  the  comparisons  taken  from  this  instfli* 
ment.  Isaiah  rebukes  sin  with  a  loud  voice,  like  a  trumpet  $^ 
and  in  the  figurative  representation  which  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  have  giv^  of  the  end  of  time,  angels  are  fumbhed 
with  trumpets,  in  order  to  remind  ail  ^e  world,  that  now  Ae 
Judgment  of  the  Liord  is  to  be  held. 

One  of  the  best  known  passages  is  that  of  Matt.  6:  S,  which 
is  commonly  understood  figuratively,  or  explained  by  a  resort 
for  aid  to  the  treasure-che^t,  whidti  resemUed  die  shopharJ    It 

it;  and  we  are  bound  to  abolish  the  same  from  our  obrooologies,  as 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  leaven  which  stiU  remaiiis  to  be  removed. 
See  Peer's  Abhuidlutigen  7j]r  ErliUitenuig  der  alten  ZeitoBohniuig 
und  Geschiohte.  Th.  II.  2er  Abeeh. 

1  3  Sam.  15: 10.  >  Judg.3: 27.  1  Sam.  13:  3  etc  Isa.  18:  a 

'  Jer.  4: 5,  6.  Ez.  33:  6,  etc.  ^  Faber's  Archapqlo|[y,  p.  235. 

^  2  Sam.  6: 15.  1  Chron.  16:28.      ^  Isa.  58:  1. 

^  Homb^^,  Pai^rgii  S.  p.  20.  [Some  authors,  anct  to  this  Pfeifer 
refers,  have  explained  this  passage,  by  supposing  the  gaviouf  alludes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  alms-chest  or  reservoir  of  the  n3*i: ,  had  the 
fonn<)f  ao  inverted  uuinpet  or  nciU),  by  which  nameU  was  actual- 
ly eialled  amoug  the  Rabbins ;  au^  that  the  Pharisees,  in  giving  their 
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b  well  known,  however,  that  beggars  in  the  East,  often  request 
alms,  in  connexion  with  music.  To  this  fact,  {iccordingly,  the 
case  in  hand  may  literally  apply;  and  Cbi4st  have,  in  &is 
Tdrse,  merely  uttered  a  diissuasive  from  the  practice  of  mendi- 
cancy before  the  doc^  of  people's^  houses,  as  one  at  ^^ariftoce 
iHrfth  good  poKcy.^  In-  the  East,  there  is  also  a  beggar's  Srutfi, 
of  wUch  mendicants  sometimes  avail  themselves,  and  which,  tfs 
tiMSre  Was  rbom  bn  the  plafte,  I  have  taken  out  of  Niebuht  and' 
exhibited  in  figure  21st.  There  is  likewise  a  beggar's  horA  thirt 
Ais  chs*  of  people  also  empk^,  which  Niebuhr  found  in  tfie 
fatkhds  of  a  dervish.* 

There  was  indeed  formerly  a  dispd^itk>n  tb  roarlntftfn  that  fhe^ 
priesftd  ind  Letites  were  the  itole  persons  who  Iwki  any  right  tb 
blow  upon  these  instrunients.  Tt  Was  thente  mad^  si  badge  bf 
hMcfr,  sb  fliat  t6  the  trtimpet^r^  was^  assigned  af  high  rank  amoi^g* 
nWrtfaJs.  It  \^  sufficiently  clear,  hbweirer,  that  otit  bf  th^  tem- 
pki,  thart  is  in  otbe^  cases,  thdse  instruments  Wereralsb  eti^kSyed' 
by  fcymfeA.  How,  if  this  Were  riot  the  case,  cbtild  CKdcfbn, 
#ith  SW  trumpets,  have  taken  the  enemy  by  surjirise?®  or  how 
<56iAd  the  wattchmeh,  Who  were  not  always  Letites,  have  made 
use  of  trumpets?  as  signals  ?* 

alm^  threw  h  into  the  tdtincl  of  this  chest  in  a  noisy  and  osteDtatious 
way.-  See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  the  passage ;  compare  also  Sdboiett- 
gMi,  lioMe  Heb.  et  Talm.  1. 512^  and  BuxtorTa  Lex.  Rab.  aab.  voe. 
:ns  and  *^U) ,  Call  1363  and  3506.    Ta.] 

1  Michaelis,  Oriental.  Biblioth.  Th.  7.  p.  34,  accordingly  translates* 
it :  **  Let  there  be  no  singing  before  the  door,  when  you  gi\'e  alma ; 
but  give  to  tboae  who  are  really  poor,  in  ^lenee." 

*  [Harmer,  and  after  him,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  state  these  fkcts  a  lit- 
de  differently.  They  speak  of  the  dervises  as  fi^quently  blowing 
their  horn  or  trumpet,  in  honor  of  those  from  whom  they  receive 
jMaairtB,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  annouDcing  themaelvea  as  beg<« 
gara,  requesting  alma  Both  accounts  may  be  true.  Pfei^r,  bow- 
ever,  in  his  statement,  has  adhered  to  Niebuhr.  **  I  remember,"  saya 
this  author,  to  quote  hia  very  language, "  to  have  seen  at  Ba88a,ader- 
viae  of  the  order  kaleodar  or  karendal,  who,  before  the  doors  of  Mo- 
hamm^ati^  blew  in  a  great  horn,  and  thereby  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  in  want  of  alma.''  Little  dmaoa  as  well  as  siogiag, 
saya  this  author,  were  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  See 
Kiebuhr'a  Reisb.  L  181  etc.    Also  Kuinoel  on  Matt  6: 3.    Ta.] 

>  hiii.  7r8:  ^  Jer.  4: 5,  a  Ez.  33c  8. 
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betting  t{  which,  the  people  were  led  forth  Id  thft  nkMnt^ 
This  aoubd  of  the  trumpet  tnust^  therefore,  have  conCiBiied 
longer  thao  the  thudder ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  ^s  ^  [a 
like  manner,  the  passage  ki  Joshua,^  where  this  ward  agaki  oe- 
curs,  may  be  explained.  It  was  thus  that  the  Tthnidists  thenn 
sekes  understood  it  ;^  arid  they  have  given  profo  expfaHMiioim 
as  to  the  occasions  on  which  the  ^^^U)  and  also  th#  nV^a^q,- 
sbould  be  prolonged.  The  last  plissi^e,  however,  refeiTed  lo, 
in  Joshua,  as  weU  as  the  firtt  in  Exodus,  exciles  another  diffi- 
culty, which  lA  hfought  t6  view  by  the  idea  to  be  eotoected  #ilk 
the  Word 

1  will  not  bring  forward  all  the  strange  notions  that  have  been 
indulged  in,  and  the  controversies  that  have  been  carried  on, 
respecting  this  subject.  They  are  well  known ;  and  every  dic- 
tionary is  furnished  with  them.  An  account  of  them  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Bochart.^  It  has  fared  in  this  case,  as  with  many 
other  words,  whose  literal  radical  has  become  obscure.  If  it 
did  not  occur  as  an  instrument,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  then  we  mirht  pronounce  the  supposition  true/ 
whigh  deduces  it  from  this  festival.  But  at  the  time  the  law 
was  given,  [where  we  find  the  word  b^i*^  used,]  there  was  no 
year  of  Jubuee  ;  and  in  proclaimmg  this  season  by  blowing,  the 
•trumpet  employed  is  never  the  one  called  b^i^,  but  always  the 
^l^i*«z: .  If  therefore  one  of  ^ese  words  comes  from  the  other^ 
then  the  year  of  Jubilee  derives  its  name  from  b^l^.*  But 
wbtr  should  this  word  be  even  considered  as  an  instrument  at 
all  r  Because  of  its  resemblance  to  Jubal?  He  invented  only 
the  "ni^s  and  ^yi9;  or  perhaps  on  account  of  other  passages? 
Here,  however,  it  is  never  met  with  alone.  Schultens,^  and 
after  him  Schulze,®  take  notice  of  the  Arabic  signification  of  the 

^  Ex.  19: 15, 16, 18, 19.  «  Ex.  19:  15.  «  Josh.  6: 5, 

^  See  Taanith  II.  §  1.  Schabbath  foL  a  col.  2.  JEtoschhaaBchaDach 
III.  §  3.    Maimonides  de  bueciba  c.  1. 

^  Hierozj  I.  p.  42a 

^  Micbaelis,  Mosaisches  Rechi,  II.  p.  26.  [Micbaelit*  CottioMUtfe* 
Ties  on  ibe  kws  of  Moses,  translated  hj  Snith,  Vol.  I.  Art  73,  ^  39B, 
Lend.  1814.    Tr,] 

'^  Ad  Hariri.  ^  In  the  new  edition  of  t^bcceiusi'  Lexieon. 
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radicd  word  i^,  To  march  en  vfitk  triumph  and  eo^tiUi^n.^ 
What  if  we  could  apply  this  idea  to  the  word  i^S'^  ?  The  year 
of  Jubilee  itself,  causes  no  difBcuhy  ;  for  it  was  consecrated  en- 
tirely to  joy.  But  the  applicatioB  to  tmisio  ?  Would  it  not  be 
appropriate,  to  translate  it :  When  triumph  is  sounded?^  ^When 
cbe  priests  blQW  upon  the  hora  of  tifiumph^  and  the  horns  of  tii- 
umph  are  to  be  heard/  then  the  people  shall  raise  a  war-ery,' 
Ip  this  ease,  ^^^  would  be  used  merely  of  this  definite  blowings 
which  was  regulated  according  to  its  object.  It  Is  indeed  trup 
ifaat  I  do  not  find  this  word  standmg  in  any  other  place,  in  tMe 
»gttification.  Admit  now  that  ^^73  means  a  long-eonti«Hied 
sound  ;  yet  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Israelites  obtained 
out  of  it,  the  idea  of  drawing  near  to  Mount  Sioai ;  and  after- 
wards, that  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  war-cry. 

We  fnU  now  pass  on  from  these  strong-sounding  instruments, 
4o  the  softer  toned  flutes  and  pipes.  The  first  we  here  meet 
^th,  is  the 

•  ▼ 

Many  have  been  inclined  to  derive  this  word  from  the 
root  Vbrt ,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  bore  through  ;  and  thence 
to  form  the  idea  of  a  flute  bored  through  and  furnished  with 
holes.  As,  however,  this  appeared  to  be  somewhat  far-fetched, 
they  had  recourse  to  bbh  to  leap,  td  dance,  and  thence  formed 
an  instrument  which  was  played  on,  at  the  dance.  This  b 
more  tolerable  than  the  first,  and  derives  probability  from  his- 
tory. The  Greek  translators  have  always  rendered  it  by  tfaei^ 
mvXSg.  There  are  in  all,  but  four  places,  where  it  occurs,  ip 
the  Old  Testament.^  The  avXog  of  the  Greeks  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  Testament,®  and  in  the  apocryphal  books.^ 

I  ^  [Th9  worv)  b^i^  or  JMbilee  is  of  doubtful  derivation,  sap  Mir 
cfifelis.  Iq  the  Syriac  it  means  to  succeed,  and  hence  b^l*^  may 
me#n  succession,  referring  to  the  effect  of  jubilee  oj|  esmtes,  etfs."  9e^ 
abpve.    Ta.J 

^  Ex.  19: 15.  [la]  In  this  passage,  however,  it  can  be  used  only  as 
fiaign  Qf4i^wiiig  near,  ba**,  m  other  cases,  fifao,  nueaoa  laerefy  ad- 
dsKsrs. 

•9  JoafaiM  6e  5.  b2[^^n  1*^|^X  ^'^^,  • 

*  Joshua  6:  7,  8.  tD'^b^l^n  nnnDi«.  Here  it  would  be  natural 
enough  to  suppose  tl^b^i^:^  means  triumphs. 

^  1  Kings  1:  40.  lBa.'5: 13.  30:  29.  Jer.  48:  36. 

«  Matt  9:23.  7  i  Mac. 4:  54.  9:  89.  Judith  8:  8. 
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Id  age,  it  extends  not  back  beyond  tbe  time  in  which  it  Ss  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  am  not  disinclmedy  to  as- 
sign, both  to  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  word,  a  common  foreign 
origin.  May  not  this  haire  been  the  Phoenician  word  2ty*bn? 
if  it  were  so,  then  from  it  and  the  use  of  thb  instrument,  wo«ikl 
tbe  radical  word  bbn  in  Hebrew,  mean,  to  dance  cftet  ike  sound 
of  the  fiuUj  and  all  its  related  words  would  also  receive  quite 
an  easy  explanation  ;  for  people  fin  this  case  as  we  may  sup- 
pose] did  not  remain  confined  to  the  single  name  b^bn ;  out  of 
this,  they  made  another  word,  which  is  perfectly  Hebraic  in  its 
formation,  and,  by  virtue  of  12  prosthetic,  expresses  an  instru- 
ment. This  word  is  bntt,  [niJia ,]  which  does  not  appear  to 
difier  from  \rhx] .  He  who  has  investigated  the  different  kinds 
of  instruments  which  Athenaeus  has  merely  collected  together, 
will  not  easily  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  also  had  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  pipes.  It  is  true  they  were  not  the  inventors  of 
them.  Gustachius  ascribes  them  to  th^Thebans,  Plutarch  to 
Apollo,  Hyginus  to  Marsyas,  Strabo  to  Silenus,  etc.  These 
inventions,  however,  of  difierent  kinds  of  pipes,  are  easy  to 
be  understood  ;  but  all  the  geniuses  adduced  are  far  removed 
fix)m  the  Hebrews.  Their  principal  di^rence  from  each 
other,  consisted  in  the  difierence  of  their  make,  the  variety  of 
their  openings,  the  number  and  construction  of  their  parts,  the 
various  materials  which  were  employed  for  their  manufacture, 
etc.. 

The  material^  of  which  they  consisted,  was  sometimes  wood ; 
at  others,  reed ;  at  others,  the  bones  of  animals,  horns,  etc. 
Those  made  out  of  the  boxtree,  were  designated  by  the  term 
iXvfiog ;  were  an  invention  of  the  Phrygians,  though  not  un- 
known even  in  Egypt ;  and  were  of  different  kinds  and  fumbh- 
ed  with  a  variety  of  holes.  Hence,  they  are  also  called  dionot. 
fitaononoi,  vnotQtjroi,^  etc.  Perhaps  this  remark  will  enable 
us  to  explain  the  words  ts^phn  o!jfij ,  in  the  superscription  of  the 
56th  Psalm.  This  conjecture  has  indeed  been  made  by  Ha- 
remberg  f  but  because  with  him  every  thing  must  fit,  ti^j?^  is 

1  Pollux  L.  IV.  c  IX.  ^  'HvXti  tw  owXwy,  nala/iog,  (5  xf^),fi 

dog,  T^»  irttQtwriv  oc^i^^/iiyoc.  The  metal  here  raentionad,  It  tbe 
onlj  offensive  thing  contained  in  the  series,  but,  according  to  Kiihn^ 
remark,  it  is  a  marginal  gloss. 

•  Athenaeus  L.  IV.  p.  176. 

^  MisceU.  Lips,  nou-  T.  DC.  p.  238. 
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said  ta  be  tbe  Pkrygienu.  trp.hn ,  however,  may  alao  be  a 
LBDgtbeaed  Atiyiec,  the  parts  of  vmch  are  widely  remote  irom 
each  other, — a  sense  in  which  the  radix^  occurs ;  and  io  the 
Chaldee,  die  Syriac,  and  the  Aethiopic,  this  is  a  meaning  which 
caoopt  escape  attention.  Q^pn"^  is  used  io  order  to  express  three 
parts  [or  dimensions]  of  a  bouy.^  It  seems  indeed  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  view,  that  the  Hebrews  express  the  Greek  Tby 
9,  and  not  by  ^.  If  1  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  reoture 
a  conjecture,  which  originates  in  the  fact,  that  m  various  manu- 
scripts, "^  is  wanting ;  why  then  I  say,  that  the  Seventy  actually 
read  a  i ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  word  tlvfiof^  their 
minds  reverted  at  once  to  the  word  ObiM,  the  two  first  letters 
of  it,  which  they  actually  found  written  filbfil,  being  transposed. 
I  might  perhaps  explain  the  preceding  ns^^,  of  (xreece,  as  in- 
deed others  have  done.  Then  the  vdiole  superscription  would 
be :  For  the  lengthMed  Chrtoian  ilvfiog.  Varro^  and  Pliny^ 
mention  a  double  one,  which  was  called  the  right  and  Mif — each 
pipe  probably  being  designated,  according  to  the  hand  by  which 
it  was  held.  The  right  one  was  higher  or  sharper  than  the  left. 
Niebuhr  also  speaks  of  such  an  instrument,  which,  dfter  him^  I 
have  represented  by  figure  l3th.^  In  the  oriental  countries,  it  is 
called  sumdra  ;  and  one  of  them  gives  the  tune  or  melody,  and 
the  other  a  continued  base.  Pollux  says  tbe  same ;  and  be 
makes  it  to  have  been  used  at  weddmgs.  "  The  greater  of  the 
two  flutes®  gave  the  syraphony."'' 

»  Isa.  29:  la  26: 15.  Ps.  108: 12.  88: 19. 

^  [This  meaning  of  tbe  word  is  drawn  by  the  author  more  directly 
from  the  Rabbinic.  **Apud  Rabbinos,  phn,  diitantia^  dimentiot  ut 
cam  dicunt:  Corpus  est  Q^pTT^  !TU)b\D  ib'oPlD  cui  sunt  tres  dimen- 
siones  etc^    Buxt£  Lex.  Rab.  s,  v.    Tr.] 

'  L.  I.  c.  2.  *  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  L.  XVL  26. 

^  [In  this  figure,  the  artist  should  have  made  the  upper  ligature 
like  the  lower  one.    Ta.] 

•  Loc.cL.IV.p.  177. 

''  PoU.  Locc  p.  394,  according  to  Kiibn's  more  ancient  interpunc* 
tton.  [2vfiip«ufla,  that  is,  according  to  Hesychius,  oftofpwfloi  or  uni- 
son ;  something  quite  different  from  our  modem  symphony.  Take 
Dr.  Bumey's  remarks  upon  this  general  subject :  *<  What  these  datihU 
Jluie$  were,  or  how  played  on,  by  one  person,  has  much  perplexed 
tbe  learned,  as  well  as  practical  musicians.  For  my  own  part,  I  ha?e 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  equal  flutes  were  unisons,  and  the  u«e- 
qual,  octaves,  to  each  other,  blown  by  one  mouth-piece,  before  my 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  60 
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Some  other  kinds  of  flates  are,  the  fiepovlos^  which  was  em- 
ployed particularly  at  nuptial  festivals,  and  was  played  oo  by 
Egyptians  and  Syrians.  According  to  Anaxandrides,  in  Atbra- 
aeus,  it  was  made  of  reed  ^  The  ^ngeiog  avlog^  made  by  the 
Thebans^  out  of  the  bones  of  young  aniroab :  The  ylyy^, 
which  I  have  already  once  mentioned  above.  It  was  a  small, 
squeaking,  plaintive  kind  of  pipe,  invented  by  the  PhoeniciaQS, 
and  about  a  span  long.  It  was  used  only  for  plaintive  music, 
and  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  Phoenicians  lamented 
for  Adonis.^  It  was  no  great  thing.  Hesychius^  represents  it 
as  the  instrument  first  employed  by  those  who  are  learning  to 
pipe.  So  much  the  more  surprising  must  it  be,  that  Haremb^ 
as  I  have  formerly  intimated,  should  compare  it  with  the  kinnor. 
There  was  formerly  a  still  greater  variety  of  these  in^uments. 
Athenaeus^  devides  them  into  the  nag'&ipiovg,  nutdixovq,  or- 
dgtiovg,  n$^agi6Tfjglovg,  and  daxrvkixovg.  The  third  kind, 
ivdgtloi^  is  two  fold,  either  tiXnoioi  vnegtiXe^i.  Perhaps  we 
can  thence  explain  the  difficult  word  vnontigoif  in  Pollux,^ 
which,  in  all  probability,  stands  for  vnoTiXs$o$.  I  wonder,  that 
among  all  the  improvers  of  Pollux,  no  one  has  hit  up<^  this 
thought.  There  is  still  an  other  class  of  this  species  ot  instru- 
ments, called  dXtnimgJ 

journey  into  Italy ;  and  the  numerous  representations  I  saw  of  them 
there,  in  ancient  sculpture,  did  not  furnish  me  with  any  more  proba- 
ble conjecture."  Niebuhr,  however  says  expressly  of  the  same  in- 
strument as  it  exists  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  that  each  of  the 
flutes  has  a  mouth-piece,  but  how  it  is  blowed  he  does  not  say.  In 
*•  Pompeii,"  p.  360,  Boston,  1833,  comp.  259,  Note,  there  is  one  cut 
which  represents  a  musician  playing  on  a  double  flute,  where  the  in- 
strument seems  to  be  confined  in  its  place,  and  the  breath  hindered 
from  escaping  by  a  band,  such  as  the  Greeks  trailed  (poq^ew  or  ntgur- 
tofitov  and  the  Latins  capistrum.  In  general,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  discovered ;  and  this  band  is  most  probably  em- 
ployed for  some  other  purpose,  rather  than  the  adjustment  of  the  lips 
to  the  mouth-piece,  if  there  was  one,  or  to  the  flute  ;  as  for  instance, 
to  prevent  the  distortion  of  the  countenance.  Bumey,  (Plate  VI.  6g» 
1.)  has  a  similar  representation,  and  gives  some  account  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  band.  See  Bumey,  Hist.  M  usic.  Vol,  I.  p.  163  seq.  p.  278, 
etc.     Niebuhr  Th.  I.  p.  180  seq.     Ta.] 

1  Loc.  c.  L.  IV.  p.  177.  «  Pollux,  1.  c.  p.  391. 

'  Athenaeus,  I.  c.  L.  IV.  p.  174. 

*  L.  IV.  p,  176. 

•  L,  IV.  c.  X.'§  1.  JSiqiyytq  tiUtoif  vnojnt^ou  "^  L.  IV.  p.  192. 
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With  the  later  and  more  refined  improvemeots  made  in  flutes 
imd  pipes,  we  do, not  meet  in  the  region  of  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  said  that  the  pipe  formerly  had  but  four  holes;  but  that  Dio- 
dorus  of  Thebes  increased  them  and  introduced  a  greater  al- 
ternation of  sounds.^  Pollux  has  collected  together  many  of 
the  rules  that  were  formerly  observed,  in  playing  upon  these  in- 
struments ;  but  as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  real  knowledge 
of  music,  I  should  easily  expose  myself  to  the  objection  of  pro- 
lixity were  I  to  transcribe  them.  One  remark,  however,  which 
he  makes,  respecting  the  bk>wing  of  the  pipes  among  the  Syr- 
ians, 1  cannot  pass  over.^  It  is,  that  thev  blow  wild  and  hard. 
The  finer  kind  of  playing,  therefore,  of  the  cultivated  Greeks 
and  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  extended  into  the  East.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  so  much  to  be  made  out  of  this  instrument 
itself.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Arabic  language  has  but  a  few  dis- 
criminating names,  by  which  it  can  be  designated.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  here  present  the  figures,  with  great  particularity. 
No.  12  is  a  sbgle  flute;  No.  13  a  double  one.  I  have  taken 
them  out  of  Niebuhr.^ 

As  regards  the  former  use  of  these  flutes  and  pipes  in  gen* 
eral,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  true 
of  the  use  of  most  of  the  following  kinds, — ^I  remark ;  that  peo- 
ple employed  these  instruments  in  connexion  with  others,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and,  in  general,  at  every  feast, — espe- 
cially, however,  while  joumejring  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  attend 
these  feasts  there.  At  least,  Isaiah^  alludes  to  such  a  use,  when 
he  proclaims  songs  of  praise  to  the  Israelites.  ''They  shall 
sing  as  in  the  night  when  they  prepare  for  the  Passover,  and 
shall  rejoice  as  one,  who,  with  the  music  of  flutes,  goes  up  into 
the  mountain  of  Jehovah."  To  accompany  travelling  with  mu- 
sic and  singing,  is  common  in  the  East,  even  at  the  presetit  day.^ 

1  PoUur,  p.  394. 

^  *Oi2vqioy  d-Qatri  t*  xal  AtoXfiov  ifmysiv  doxovfru  L.  IV.  p.  395. 

^  [Flutes  and  pipes  are  found  among  all  nations,  even  the  most  un- 
civilized. The  New  Zealanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  bad  them  when  first  discovered.  Compare  Burney,  Vol.  I. 
p.  267.  The  mere  presence  of  this  species  of  lostruments  therefore, 
does  not  mark  an  advanced  grade  of  civilization ;  nor  is  the  music  of 
the  pipe  or  the  flute  itself  very  agreeable  in  such  cases.    Tr.] 

^  Isaiah  30:  29. 

^  Examine  wbatHarmer  and  Faber  have  collected  out  of  Pitt  and 
Breuning,  upon  this  subject.  Die  Beobachtungen  ueber  den  Orient, 
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We  also  find  a  general  usage  of  tbb  kind ;  for  the  puptb  of  the 
prophets  went  forth  to  ineet  Sau),  widi  various  kinds  of  nmsicy 
and  fiOKMig  others,  also  with  flutes.^  This  instrument  was  abo 
employed  at  the  anoincing  of  SokMuoUk^  for  the  most  part,  it 
was  consecrated  to  joy  and  (deasore.  Hence,  at  the  times  of 
Judas,  the  Jews  complained,  '^That  all  joy  had  vanished  from 
Jaeob,  and  that  tfae  flute  and  ctthnra  were  silent."^  Thus  it  al^ 
so  stands  in  the  series  of  instruments  wUch  were  common  at 
banquedngs;^  and  perhaps  the  fiovosMt,  nanied  ki  the  Book  of 
Maccabees,^  at  the  wedding  of  Jambri,  were  likewise  fluters, 
who  played  upon  the  f»6p$tvXog.  There  was,  however,  aloo  a 
plaintive  flute  ;  and  this  instrument  is  at  least  one  of  the  most 
appropriate,  to  express  lamentation  and  the  feeling  of  compas- 
sion. Of  the  //|7P«  Atfaenaeus*  v^  dearly  remarks,  that  it 
was  a  plaintive  instrumient ;  and  that  as  soch,  it  waa  emptoyed 
by  the  Carians,  and  also  by  the  Phoenicians, — if  indeed,  Caria 
i^elf,  be  not  Phoenicia,  as  he  conjectures.  We  find  a  stffl 
dearer  proof  in  Matthew,  to  tliis  efiect.  *  He  tells  us  that  the 
Saviour  found  such  flute-players  with  the  dead  daughter  of  the  ru- 
ler and  ordered  them  away,  because  the  maid  was  not  dead.*^  In 
this  fragment,  we  also  recognize  the  regulatbn  of  the  Jews ; 
that  every  one  of  them,  however  poor  he  raoght  be,  should  have 
at  least  two  flutes,  ti^b'^bn ,  at  the  death  of  his  wife.^  As  to  what 
has  been  said  about  the  employment  of  flutes  at  sacrifices,-^t 
springs  solely  ftt>m  an  incorrect  sense,  obtained  from  the  trans- 
lation of  the  immortal  Luther ;  who  has  once  introduced  pipes, 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  text.^ 

Tb.  I.  p.  433  and  436.  [Harmer's  Observations,  Vol.  II.  197.  4th  ed. 
Lond.  1808.  Tr.]  Tumefort  likewise  remarks:  **  While  the  cara- 
van journeyed,  the  musicians  alternately  caused  themseWes  to  be 
hteard,  yielding  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  their  fiincies.  As 
they  drew  near  to  Conac,  however,  their  music  was  doubled."  See 
Voyage  du  Levant,  P.  III.  p.  89. 

1  1  Sam.  10:  5.  ^  1  Kings  1:  40.  ^  1  Mac.  3:  45. 

*  Isa.  5:  12.  *  i  Mac.  9:  39. 

«  Loc.  c.  Lib.  IV.  p.  174.  ^  Matt  9: 83. 

^  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Ebr.  ad  Matt.  9:  23^  [The  paMage  may  also  be 
Ibund  as  fueled  from  the  Mishoa,  in  Buz.  Lex.  Talm.  sub.  voe. 

i»^b  n .   Til.]        ^ 

*  *1  Mac.  4:  54. — *EptMaiyUr&r]  (dvcia)  h  wdcug  nal  ti^^tti^  mu  m- 
pvQaiQ  uai  h  nvfjiflakoig,  Luther:  ''And  this  sacrifice  was agajn  prepared 
with  siogiog,  pipes,  harps,  and  cymbals.'' 
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Vina. 

The  bim  may  in  part  be,  as  the  Seventy  always  transhte  it, 
the  dance  regulated  aooordtng  to  the  music  of  the  flute ;  in 
part,  however,  it  may  also  mean  a  flute  itself,  the  instrument, 
by  which  the  dance  was  governed.  Hence  the  Syriac  translated 
it  by  WX^  ;^  the  Arabic  by  tidndj  and  sometimes  by  this  word 
with  an  addition,  tubal  marbfM^  this  last  part  being  from  the  Syr« 
iac.^  The  word  fiubo ,  as  I  see,  with  winch  the  ^iac  express- 
es v^t^  also  occurs  for  ^k^  -^  Now,  though  none' of  these  words 
Answers  to  the  literal  binfi ,  yet  they  lead'  to  the  correct  sup^ 
position,  that  by  b'll^O  is  to  be  underi(tood  an  instrument.  At 
least,  the  following  passages  sound  better:  *  Miriam,  accom- 
panied with  the  other  women,  went  forth  with  ad<ifet^  or  tabrets 
and  flutes  in  their  hands,  to  praise  the  Lord.'^  *  The  daugh- 
ter of  Jephtha  received  her  father  with  aditfet  and  flutes.'^  The 
Benjaminites  are  directed  to  seize  the  young  virgins,  who  come 
dancing  to  the  flute,  out  of  Shiloh  f  and  Jeremiah  promises  the 
Israelites  the  return  of  the  joyful  emotions,  excited  by  their 
aditfes  and  their  dances  to  tbe  sound  of  the  flute  f  and  if  the 
superscription  of  the  52d  and  the  58th  Psalm  is  to  be  received  as 
correct,  then  it  is  better  to  understand  nbna ,  of  the  flute  than 
of  the  dance.  In  these  cases,  the  Seventy  have  not  even  once 
ventured  to  place  their  choirs ;  but  they  have  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  fiaiXt^.  They  are  followed  by  the  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
pic  versions.  In  the  150th  Psalm,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  a  flute,  because  nothing  but  instruments 
are  mentioned  ;  and  again,  it  is  connected  with  the  adufefi 
The  Syriac  adheres  to  itsfcCPl^l;  for  it,  however,  the  Arabic 
has  put  castanets.  Haremberg  compares  it,  and  not  inappro- 
priately, with  the  fiOifavXog,  the  name  of  which  Athenaeus  at  his 
time,  gives  as  ;faAa/ioi/'A»?ff  and  xakafiavXijg,  which  he  shows,  out 
of  Hedylus.  Athenaeus  at  the  same  time  states  as  a  reason  of 
this  appeUation,  tl)at  it  was  made  out  of  reed.®  It  is  clear  how- 
ever, from  most  of  the  above  passages,  that  the  Vrnt^  or 
n^ha  was  properly  an  instrument  for  the  women.  Some 
out  oif  it  have  made  our  bag-pipe,  which  I  have  therefore  caused 
to  be  engraved  out  of  Niebuhr,  in  No.  15.  Without  taking  part 

1  Ex.  15:  24.  »  Jiidg.  11:  34.  3  Judg.  21:  21. 

4  Ex.  15:  24.  ^  Judg.  11: 34.  «  Judg.  21:  21. 

7  Jer.  31: 4.  »  Pa.  150: 4.  »  Locc^Lib.  lY.  p.  176. 
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in  deciding  whether  this  latter  is  the  n^lTO  of  the  Hebrews,  I 
merely  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  common  instrument  in  the  East, 
mad  there  called  Smurel  Kurbe.  It  strikes  me  at  once  as  im* 
probable  that  it  was  the  r)\'m ,  because  this  b  a  woman's  instru- 
ment. Perhaps,  however,  it  arises  merely  from  my  taste,  that 
I  conceive  it  as  very  absurd,  to  furnish  a  woman  with  a  bag-pipe. 
I  have  myself  never  blown  one,  and  know  not  whether  the  hmgs 
of  the  fair  sex  are  not  too  delicate  for  this  instrument.  The 
difference  between  bina  and  n!:m  enters  not  into  the  question. 
The  latter  may  be  the  iembine  or  its  plural.  If  we  decline  to 
think  of  several  choirs,  why  then  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  double  pipe,  figure  13th.  The  bag-pipe  (saekpfeife)  has 
also  more  than  one  flute. 

This  is  another  species  of  flute  or  pipe,  nearly  related  to  the 
former.  It  is  derived  from  p"^*^ ,  and  belongs  among  those 
words  which  can  be  well  explained  from  their  radicals.  From 
a  comparbon  of  most  of  the  passages  [where  it  is  to  be  found,] 
we  see  that  it  had  a  signification  similar  to  our  [German]  Zi- 
scherif  or  Pfeifen^  hissing  or  piping.  Of  God  it  is  said,  *  that  be 
shall  hiss  for  the  remotest  nations,'  py^  ;^  ^  he  shall  hiss  for  flies 
out  Egypt,'  pyo  .*  Of  the  temple  it  is  said,  that  every  one 
passing  by  it,  shaU  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss  at  it,'  p1^*' 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  a  certain  idea  of  contempt  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  ;  and  to  express  the  meaning,  the  Seven- 
ty have  always  employed  the  word  gvqIChv.  They  do  this, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  derivative  nouns  npnuj ,  and  njJsiTiJ,* 
a  hissing,  (Gezische,  Gepfeife,)  translating  them  by  avgiy^og, 
[or  with  a  different  orthography,  avg^a/iog,']  If  now  we  lake 
the  ordinary  form  of  these  instruments,  why  then  i^n^pi'^w'tt  b 
the  instrument  of  piping  or  whistling,  a  flutCf  a  shawm,  'thus 
this  word  occurs  four  times  in  Daniel,*  but  no  where  else.^ 

'  Isa.  5:  26.  »  Isa.  7:  la  '1  Kings  9:  8. 

*  Jer.  51:  37.  Judg.  5: 16.  Jer.  18: 16.  [See  the  words  nnp=JnO 
and  nip'^-iTlJ ,  in  Gesen.  Lex.    Tr.]  * 

»  Dan.3:5,7, 10, 15. 

^  Unless  the  word  nip'jTJa ,  which  occurs  in  2  Kings  12: 13  [14} 
be,  by  changing  the  t  for  ;z)',  considered  as  belonging  to  this  place. 
[Compare  above,  p.  169.]    At  least,  themashrokitha,  would  stand  be- 
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Here  tbe  Seventy  and  Theodotion  always  have  avg^yi,  an  in- 
strument  otherwise  not  unknown.  The  Syriac  preserves  the 
Cbaldee  word.  The  name  evQ&y^^  is,  according  to  Pollux/  the 
one,  applied  by  Aristophanes,  to  the  reed,  or  the  flute  made  out 
of  the  reed.  According  to  Athenaeus,^  who  quotes  out  of  £u* 
pborbn.  Mercury  was  tbe  inventor  of  this  reed-pipe, —  an  in- 
strument, which,  in  like  manner  as  the  preceding  kinds,  might 
be  doubled.  Others  ascribe  the.  invention  of  it  to  two  Modes. 
There  was  also  a  kind,  the  parts  of  which  were  cemented  to- 
gether with  wax,  [or  bound  together  with  little  cords.]^  Mar- 
syas  was  its  inventor.  They  are  almost  the  same  that  I  have 
quoted  out  of  Niebuhr.  Its  use  was  common,  out  of  the  bounds 
of  Judea.^  The  Phrygians  used  it  in  their  worship  of  God  ; 
and  from  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  learn  that  it  was 
also  so  used  among  the  Babylonians.  Its  sound,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  had  in  it  something  con- 
temptible, and  almost  insulting.  I  will  not  insist  upon  it,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  not  a  great  resemblance  to  the  b^Vn*  Both  of 
them  were  made  out  of  reed  ;  both  of  them  had  holes ;  both  of 
them  were  double  ;  both  of  them  approached  near  to  our  shawn, 
which,  as  Haremberg  supposes,^  came  from*  chalmeaux,  and 
this  from  the  Phrygian  tkvfiog.  With  us,  it  has  been  displaced 
by  the  hautboy.  A  salamanie  of  the  Orientals,  is  to  be  seen 
in  figure  12,  taken  out  of  Niebuhr.  '<  This  instrument  when 
blown,  is  almost  our  flute  douce.  It  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
lips  to  it,  as  it  is  altogether  open  at  the  top.  It  is  blown  the 
best  by  a  class  of  dervises,  the  Mevlavie.  The  Persians  also 
have  this  instrument,  and  the  Turks  appear  to  have  received 
it  from  their  predecessors  of  Turkestan." 

tween  the  cttharae  and  the  trumpets,  with  more  propriety  than  sacri* 
fice-basons.  This  passage,  however,  may  ako  be  explained  by  tbe 
aid  of  the  paralJelism,  thus : 

Bowls  and  citbarae ;  basons  and  trumpets. 
»  L.  IV.  c.  rX.  §  5.  «  Loc.  c.  Lib.  IV.  p.  184. 

'  {Disparibus  calamis  compagine  cerae 
Inter  se  junctis. — Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  L  line  711. 
Compare  Bumey,  Hist  Mus.  I.  264.  and  his  references.     See  also  be- 
low.   Ta.] 

^  Spanheim,  in  Observ.  ad  H.  Callim.  io  Dion.  v.  244. 
'  Misc.  Lips.  nou.  L  c.  p.  337. 
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This  instrument  mayi  on  account  of  its  age,  have  in  truth 
deserved  a  higher  place.  It  stands  among  the  instruments  which 
were  invented  by  Jubal ;'  but  beyond  that,  it  occurs  only  three 
times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  twice  in  the  Book  of  J<^|.'  the 
oldest  that  we  have,  and  once  in  the  last  Psalm.^ 

It  is  variously  translated  by  the  Seventy.  In  Job,  they  have 
npdXfAog ;  in  the  books  of  Moses,  luOaga  ;  and  in  the  Psalms,  opfv- 
voy.  In  the  151st  Psalm,  they  also  have  this  same  word  e^ou 
troy,  as  have  likewise,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.^  It  is  true,  fiom 
the  Greek  word,  which  in  this  translation,  occurs  only  once  fo€ 
M^:^  9  we  cannot  determine  with  much  certainty  and  confidence^ 
that  ugabh  was  an  organ-work,  and  accordingly  the  flute  of  Pan  f 
for  the  word  ogyuvop  is  a  general  appeUation  for  all  instruments, 
as  Hesychius  very  clearly  says.  It  also  otherwise  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  ^5rs .  From  what  1  have  previously  said,  it  will  lUt^ 
wise  be  bpro  in  mind,  that  bm  and  "^i^s  have  sometimes  been 
translated  by  SgyapQv,  In  forming  our  judgment  then  of  this 
-instrument,  shall  we  rely  altogether  upon  the  radical  Hebrew 
word  ?  Tq  do  so,  especially  in  regard  to  instruments,  which 
did  not  even  so  much  as  originate  with  the  Hebrews,  is  indeed 
very  unsafe.  We  obtain  nothing  from  the  radical  word,  eicoepl 
that  na^y  means  an  agreeabh  an  admirable  thing,  as  Simonia 
has  defined  it.  Let  us  proceed,  however,  a  little  further,  and 
look  into  the  Arabk:.  In  this  language,  ^9  means  to  blowinU* 
In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  word  may  designate 
tn  organ-work.^  It  is  by  this  verb,  that  the  Arabic  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  explains  the  Greek  q)V(Hove^4j  The 
late  Simonis  seeks,  in  the  form,  for  the  idea  of  things  connected 
together  f  and  aooordingly,  be  here  finds  what  is  eommonly  as- 
sumed ;  namely,  that  nA«)9  had  the  figure  of  the  pipe  or  flute  of 

*  Gen,  4: 21.  «  Job  21, 12.  30: 31.  ^  Pa.  150: 4. 

^  See  tiie  words  above,  p.  368. 

^  [Usually  called  the  Syrinx  Panes,  or  Panis.    Ta.] 

^  Boysen's  Beytili^  zu  eineqa  ricbtigen  System,  etc.  I.  Th.  p.  344. 

7  1  Cor.  5: 2. 

8  Arc^n.  form.  p.  207.  CoIL  438.  [I  have  not  this  work  at  band  i 
but  I  find  the  thought  uader  the  word  in  his  lexicon. — *^  Secundum 
alios  constabat  tibiis  dileetis,  i.  e.  snaviter  et  jucunde  sonantibuSyiisqae 
{vi/orwuu)  continue  junctis,"  etc    Tr.] 
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Pan,  as  it  appears  in  number  14.^  If  I  may  be  permitted  far- 
ther to  increase  these  merely  probable  reasons,  with  one  con- 
jecture or  another ;  why  then  the  great  age  of  this  flute  of  Pan, 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ugabh.  This  flute  is  so  old, 
that  the  profane  writers  do  not  really  know  to  whom  it  should 
be  ascribed.     Some  ascribe  it  to  Pan ;  who, 

^ — Primus  calamos  coniungere  plures 
Instiniit— .'^ 

Athenaeus^  ascribes  it  to  Marsyas  and  Silenus.  Pindar^  ascribes 
•It  to  Mercury : 

naqd'hoq  aiXw  ttvxew  nifiq^mfov 

Mtkoq. 

This  antiquity  seems  to  justify  us  in  venturing  to  seek  for  it 
among  the  more  ancient  instruments  of  the  Orientals ;  especially 
so,  as  it  is  still  common  among  the  Turks  and  in  the  East ;  as 
Niebuhr  saw  such  an  one  made  of  reeds  in  the  hands  of  a  peas- 
ant, at  Cairo.'  It  is  there  called  m^ischaly  is  put  more  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,^  and  is  said  often  to  have  14  or  15  reeds. 
Formerly,  it  ordinarily  had  seven.^  On  ancient  monufnents, 
however,  we  find  it  composed  of  a  greater  number ;  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Theocritus®  has  one  of  nine  reeds.  So  much  then 
is  certain ;  namely,  that  the  ugabh  belongs  among  the  shawms ; 
and  probably  it  consisted  of  several  reeds.^    Perhaps  even,  it  is 

^  [The  editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  on  Qen,  4:  21, 
supposes  It  to  have  been  the  Pipe  of  Ped,  and  he  has  given  a  cut  of 
it  accordingly.  Ta.] 

»  Virgil.  Eel.  2.    3  Loc.  c.  Lib.  IV.  p.  184.    *  Od.  XU.  de  PaUade. 

^  Reisebeschr,  I.  Th.  p.  181.  [Alex.  Russell,  in  his  Nat  Hist  of 
Aleppo,  also  speaks  of  this  instrument  "The  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe, 
is  still  a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria ;  it  is  known  also  in  the  city, 
but  very  few  of  the  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably  well  The  high- 
er notes  are  clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  lilce  the 
dervise's  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though  blown  by  a  good 
-player.  The  number  of  reeds  of  which  the  syrinx  is  composed,  va- 
ries in  different  instruments,  from  five  to  twenty-three."  VoL  I.  p. 
155, 156,  Lend.  1794.    Tr.] 

•  De  La  Valle  T.  I.  p.  61.  88. 

^  Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis  fistula. — VtrgU  Ec,% 

•  Svqlyy  %x^  fpVBaqKovov, — Id,  8. 

^  Foster  found  such  a  pipe  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  consisl- 
ed  of  ten  reeds.  See  Foster's  Reise  Urn  die  Welt,  I.  B.  p.  343.  [Com- 
pare note  3.  p.  391.    Tr.] 

Vol.  VL  No.  20.  61 
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tlM  putceifaig  Mit'idhiha  (  in  wliob  etm^  die  did  tialM  tigiri>li 
fprtiiutUj  distppearec!,'  and  more  Biodeni  aj^ttatioM  caiDe  m 
▼ogue.  Only  in  thinking  of  this  initiuniefit,  one  must  never  al- 
low bis  nmd  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  organ-trork  of  tbe  pre^- 
sent  day..  Ai  tkia  last  never  occurs  in  tbe  Sacred  Scriptinres^ 
the  investigation  of  its  origin  does  not  belong  to  this  treaitiseL 
Tbe  production  of  oiusaeal  sounds,  indeed,  by  tbe  confinement 
of  air,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  tbe  an- 
cients. The  instruments,  however,  that  we  meet  with,  of  this 
kind,  were  water-organs,  rather  than  air-ones.  Kircher  speaks 
of  a  oibnn^^fi<,  taken  out  of  R  Hanoose,  and  rightly  suggests 
that  the  Greek  name  vSgavkog  has  here  been  disfif^ed.  From 
this  very  word,  however,  I  see  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  may 
have  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  infer  thb  from  Adienaeus, 
who  places  this  instrument  in  opposition  to  the  nablium  and  de- 
scribes it  as  unknown  at  Alexandria.^  As  to  others,  water-or- 
gans were  very  well  known  ;  and  a  variety  of  them  are  explain- 
ed in  tbe  writings  of  the  ancient  Mathematicians.^ 

IIL  Instbuhekts  Of  Percussion. 

Among  the  instruments  struck  with  the  hands,  and  one  of  tbe 
best  known  and  tbe  most  common,  stands  the  qt^ .  If  aH  instru- 
ments were  as  easy  to  decipher,  as  this,  it  would  have  been 
much  gain  to  us  in  this  department.  In  regard  to  it,  not  onfy 
tbe  radical  word,^  but  all  the  ancient  translatkms  and  the  stiU 

1  L.  IV.  p.  174y  175.  [If  I  rightly  uaderstand  my  autitor,  there  is 
room  to  dispute  tbe  correctness  of  what  he  seys  mbout  the  bydranlis' 
being  unknowo  «t  Alexaodria.  It  is  usually  said  that  d^is  instmneat 
was  invented  by  Ctesibius  an  Alexandrian,  and  at  Alexandria.  The 
kst,  however,  is  queetioDed.     See  the  reference.    Ta.] 

B  Per  them,  see  tbe  excellent  edition  of  tbe  Veter.  Matbemat  pub- 
Hsfaed  at  Paris^  1693,  fol  and  among  them,  Heronis  Spiritalia,  p.  297. 
[Kircher's  opinion  of  tbe  ancient  bydraulis,  as  well  as  that  of  Yitni- 
viusand  Vossius,  together  with  a  drawing  of  what  tbe  latter  oonoertes 
te  have  been  the  ancient  form  of  tbis  instrument^  as  described  by  Yi- 
truTius,  may  be  found  in  Hawkin's  Hist  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  186  aeq. 
195,  etc.,  Lend.  1776.  See  also,  Bumey,  I.  512.  Kireher,  with  all 
Ms  llMieiiblaess^  admits  the  ancient  bydranlis  to  have  been  fkr  inferior 
t*ilM nedem  organ.  ^Ta.l ..        ^  ^    '^ 

*  Pl^IJi  pulsare,  tympanizare.  *^r'>  » 
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ttfiog  meiHal  hmgaftge*  ^>e4c  <»i6  and  the  «inie  meaning. 
The  Sevaoty  And  tbe  otfaer  Greek  translators  reiMler  k  bj  %ifi^ 
nttvQv ;  tbe  Arabic  baa  d^  ibr  it ;  but  tbe  Syriac  ahrajs  lus 
AU^  •  Tbe  Greek  ti(iinaiifov^^  used  also  sn  Cbe  maiouKae,  ti^ 
nvmiQi^  is,  as  well  as  tbe  Lat»  topia  and  tymjHmtm?  manifesdjr 
from  Uie  oriental  qh«  That  tbe  Arabic  word  is  tbenee  derired 
tbere  is  ao  doubt  It  is  a  factt  tbe  con^matioa  of  whicb  may 
be  found  in  GoUus.^  It  was  an  instrument  of  wood,  hdQowfl4 
out«  coFered  over  witb  leather,  and  struck  with  tbe  bands,-*** 
qpecies  of  drum ;  yet  not  sucb  as  ours,  but  tbe  adift  of 
the  Spaniards,— -a  name  literally  derived  from  tbe  East,  and 
wbiob  tbey  bave  preserved  ever  since  tbe  times  of  tbe  Moors. 
Tbese  drums  were  as  little  of  one  kind  wkh  the  ancients,  as  tbey 
are  witb  us.  There  are  various  i^ecies  of  them  in  tbe  East,  at 
tbe  present  day.  As  regards  tbe  qn  vx  particular,  we  are  toU 
that  Laban  wished  to  accompany  Jacob  witb  its  soimd.^  Miri* 
am  tbe  sister  of  Moses  and  the  femalos  wkh  her,  accompanied 
thw  song  of  victory  with  tbe  sound  of  this  instrument.^  Job? 
was  acquainted  with  it,  and  David^  empbyed  k  in  all  the  fes«- 
tivities  of  religion.  Isaiah^  adduces  k  as  an  instrument  employ* 
^  by  voluptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  on  the  breaking  in  oi  wars 
and  desolations.^^  Tbe  occasion  where  this  instrument  is  found 
mentk>ned,  is  always  a  joyful  one ;  and  for  tbe  most  part,  those 
who  play  upon  it  are  females,  who,  on  this  very  account,  have 
the  name  of  niD^^n  n^d^^  ,^'  drwn^atmg  womenL  Nowhere, 
however,  is  it  mentiinied  as  emfdoyed  in  battles  or  other  war* 
like  tmnsaotions.  In  regard  to  it,  we  should  recur  as  lit- 
tle in  thought,  to  our  martial  or  scddier's,  as  to  our  kettle* 
drum.  On  tbe  other  hand,  from  these  circumstances,  k  is 
probable,  that  we  must  recognize  k  in  the  tympanum,  which  was 
appropriately  employed  in  dances,  attestations  of  joy,  at  festivi- 
ties, and  on  such  like  occasions.  There  was  one  known,  whicb 
was  made  by  merely  stretching  leather  over  one  side  of  a  wood- 
en hoop.     We  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Cybele  and  her  priests. 

^  Bochart,  Hieroz.  P.  I.  L.  II.  e.  49.  p.  548.    Qeogr.  8ae.  L.  II.  c. 
IV.  p.  718. 

3  Suidasw  3  Le  Moyne  Varia  S.  p.  471. 

^  Lex.  Arab.  p.  480.  *  G«n.  31:  27. 

«  Ex.  15:  20.  7  Job  17:  a  91: 12. 

«  2  Sam.  6:  5.  »  Isa.  5: 19. 

wisa.34:a  "  P8.68:2a 
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It  had  the  ferm  of  a  sieve,^  and  is  frequently  to  be  met  widi  on 
ancient  monuments.  In  particular,  we  find  it  at  the  feasts  of 
Bacchus  and  in  the  hands  of  both  male  and  female  Bacchantes, 
for  whose  diversions  it  was  very  well  adapted.  In  this  latter 
use,  Suidas^  describes  it  as  an  instrument  made  out  of  wood  and 
drawn  over  whh  leather ;  and  Montfaucon'  gives  the  same  idea 
of  it.  There  is  even  now,  no  instrument  more  common  in  the 
East,  than  this.  We  find  it  among  most  nations,  even  the  wild- 
est. I  will  mention  only  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast^  end 
the  Slave  Coast.^  As  used  among  the  Arabians,  we  find  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  Niebuhr  :•  "  It  is,"  says  be,  «*  a  broad  hoop, 
covered  on  one  side,  with  a  stretched  skin.  In  the  rim,  there 
are  usually  thin  round  pullies  or  wheels  of  metal  which  also  make 
some  noise,  when  this  drum  held  on  high  with  one  hand  on  the 
lower  side,  is  struck  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  No 
musical  instrument  is  perhaps  so  much  employed  in  Turkey  as 
this.  When  the  females  in  their  harems,  dance,  or  sing,  the 
time  is  always  beat  upon  this  instrument.  It  is  called  doff.*^ 
No  one  will,  I  think,  fail  here  to  recognize  the  addfey  the  an- 
cient qh.  This,  therefore,  as  given  in  figure  16th,  is  the  in- 
strument that  belongs  to  the  representations  of  the  Hebrew 
playing-women,  and  not  the  kettle-drum,  (Paucke,)  which  is 
generally  hung  about  them ;  although  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
ny that  this  was  known  to  the  more  ancient  Hebrews.  At  least, 
we  do  not  fail  to  recognize  it  in  the  East.  The  following  in- 
strument, fig.  17,  either  single  or  double,  is  sometimes  common 
in  still  greater  numbers  in  those  regions.  When  they  are  not 
too  large,  they  are  hung  obliquely  around  over  the  body.  Nie- 
buhr found  them  in  Persia,"^  and  remarks  that  without  them  the 
Orientals  never  dance  or  sing.  They  are  of  wood  or  copper. 
On  one  side  they  were  perfectly  round,  on  the  other,  flat,  and 
■    1  '  —        ■  -  ■ 

^  Isidore,  Orig.  L.  II.  c.  21.  "Tympanum  est  pellis  vel  corium 
ligno  ex  una  parte  extensum,  est  enim  pars  media  in  simiHtudinem 
cribri." 

S  maiixw  a\  Baxxm, 

5  Ant.  Expl.  T.  III.  p.  34a   Siippl.  Tom.  III.  p.  197. 

4  Allgera.  Hist,  der  Reis.  Th.  IV.  p.  158. 

*  The  same  work,  p.  332. 

«  Reisebeschr.  Th.  I.  p.  181. 

'^  Reisebeschr.  Th.  II.  pp.  84, 173. 
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thej  resemble  the  precious  stones^  (Edelsteinen)  which  PJiny 
on  this  very  account,  calls  iympania.^  Such  a  kind  of  kettle- 
drum must  that  have  been,  of  which  the  Gemara  makes  men- 
tion, which  is  said  to  have  stood  between  the  outer  court  and 
the  altar  in  the  temple,  to  have  had  10  holes,  and  in  each  of 
these  holes  a  pipe,  which  likewise  had  10  holes,  so  that  the  sound 
would  admit  of  a  hundred  variations.  The  occasions  on  which 
k  was  struck,  were  the  calling  together  of  the  priests  to  prayer, 
of  the  Levites  to  singing,  and  the  conducting  away  of  leprous 
persons,  to  their  purification.  It  was  called  nD'»7:[»  .^  Other 
Kabbins,  indeed,  know  not  what  form  this  instrument  had ;  but 
tb^ey  recognize  it  as  respects  the  name.  Kircher  even  goes  on 
to  make  out  of  it,  a  complete  piece  of  organ-work ;  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  however,  we  may  justifiably  doubt,  until  we 
are  taught  better  by  some  testimony  brought  from  the  more  an- 
cient times,  of  Josephus,  Philo,  or  others  like  them.  The  lar- 
ger drums  and  kettle-drums  of  this  kind  are  called  tabbd  among 
the  Arabians  of  the  present  day  f  and  the  translator  in  Walton's 
Polygk)t,  has  variously  connected  this  name  with  the  doff  or 
adife.  There  was  formerly,  according  to  Suidas,  a  rvfinafop 
of  wood,  over  which  was  drawn  an  ox-skin,  also  common  amonc 
the  East  Indians.'*  They  made  a  powerful  noise  with  it ;  and 
to  increase  this  noise,  they  filled  the  cavity  of  it,  with  brass  bells. 
Among  the  more  ancient  Persians,  however,  this  instrument  was 
called  aafi/ua,— a  word,  in  which  we  recognize  the  Hebrew  name ; 
for  although  Reland^  is  inclined  here  literally  to  find  the  sam- 
huca,  which  he  considers  as  our  raashrokitba  ;  yet  Th.  Siegfr. 
Bayer^  has  shown,  that  the  aafifia  is  the  same  thing  as  the  du- 

*  Hist.  Nat.  L.  IX.  c.  34  [54,  It  is  not  to  precious  stones,  how- 
ever, but  rather  to  a  kind  of  pearls,  that  the  term  tympania,  is  appli- 
ed,— margarjtae.     Tr.] 

^  [It  could  be  heard,  when  it  was  beat,  as  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  from 
Jerusalem  clear  to  Jericho.  See  the  word  in  BuxtorPs  Lex.  Rab. — 
Ta.] 

9  Niebuhr,  Reisebeechr.  Tb.  I.  p.  180. 

^  Tvfjmapw  .  .  .  tlxov  di  xal  TVfjmceva,  (pgixddri  nya  (iofiPop  i^  lav- 
t&f  irUytou  riv  dk  ^  ntnaax^  to^dds,  qmgop  iXdttig  xotXavartBg,  irrjg- 
IMoifiip  dg  avtoy  xtodapag  og$tx^lxov.  to  /ag  tnofAa  tov  Syyvvg  ravgehji 
digftctti  nsgutvTwrartsg,  fieriongoy  tqttgov  ig  rag  fidxag  rovio  to  rvfintt- 
vw.  p.  51d  T.  III.  [The  East  Indians  are  now  very  fond  of  drums.] 

*  De  Vet.  L.  Ind.  Diss.  VI.  p.  228. 

^  Indi  Boreales  par  tympanorum  ap|)ellant  dximamt  seu  imam"^ 
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mame ;  and  Hesjrchius,^  not  beiog  able  otharwise  to  ( 
the  oriental  d$alf  was  obliged  to  sub^tute  a  ngma  for  it. 
were  formerly  instruments  of  war  among  the  Persiaas*^  Pkn 
tarcli^  has  given  us  a  description  of  them,  [and  their  effects  as 
thus  employed ;]  and  they  were  brought  to  Spain  by  the  Arabs.^ 
Apollodorus^  attributes  their  invention  to  Salmoneus,  who  aiiaed 
in  what  he  did,  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

tj-'iarisj,  n^ixJD ,  and  Binbxa , 

These  words,  [istVs  and  SiljXTa  in  the  singular,  according  to 
Gesenius,]  designate  another  kina  of  instruments,  which  were 
played  on,  only  with  the  hand.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
translated  by  bells®  (Schellen.)  The  last  two  appellations  are 
more  common  than  the  first.  They  may  hold  about  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  as  i'^i^H  does  to  i'in» ,  of  which,  I  have 
treated  above.  The  first  appellation,  2  Sam.  6 :  5  excepted, 
occurs  nowhere  but  in  the  I50th  Psalm  ;  and  there  it  occurs 
twice,  in  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  so  common  in 
other  places.  The  word,  indeed,  [so  far  as  form  is  concerned] 
is  also  found  in  Isaiah  f  but  here  it  cannot  designate  an  instru- 
ment ;  and  I  assent  without  hesitation,  to  the  below  quoted  and 
the  well  sifted,  translation  of  Doederlein,  who  here  derives 
the  word  from  b^X.®  The  radical  word,  as  still  common  in  the 
Arabic,  means  to  tinghy  ringy  sound;  and  the  idea  of  bells 
agrees  as  well  with  this  radical  word,  as  that  of  the  otherwise 
so  called  castanets.  When,  however,  I  reflect  that  the  metsil- 
loth  as  well  as  the  tseltselim,  were  warlike  mstruments,  which  is 

Hesych.  Samia,  etc  Primam  litteram,  quam  noitrum  aliquis  accu- 
rate proDunciare  noD  potest,  minim  mihi  non  est,  quod  ita  protnkrit 
Hesychius.  Vid.  Hist  Regni  Gr.  Bactr.  p.  3. 

^  2d(i/i€L  oqyavw  (iOvatnoVf  notga  ^Jpdolg, 

^  Arrian,  De  hello  civil.  L.  V.  'In  Crasso. 

^  Scaliger,  in  Copam.  ^  Bibl.  L.  I. 

^  [That  is,  as  I  suppose  the  author  means,  roost  exegeti  are  incKo- 
ed  to  adopt  this  meaning  of  these  words.  They  are  certainly  not  ior 
the  most  part  rendered  by  bells,  in  the  English,  or  the  German^  nor 
even  in  the  vulgate,  but  almost  nniformly  by  cymbals.    Ta.  j 

"^  Isa.  18: 1.  Heus,  regie  stagnosa  oris. 

^  I  do  this  so  much  the  more  readily,  because  I  find  that  Aquilft 
derives  the  related  word  niV^n ,  Zech.  14:30,  from  the  same  root, 
and  with  Theodotion  translates  It  by  fiv&w. 
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evident  from  the  150th  Psalm,  where  the  word  na^^^n  is  t>redi- 
eated  of  them^  I  cannot  see  what  one  would  do  there  with  beUs, 
either  great  ones  or  small,  (Glocken  oder  Schellen.)  It  is  true 
chat  here  there  makes  his  appearance,  a  man,  to  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  early  death,  oriental  literature  is  under  uncoramon- 
ly  great  obligations, — the  late  Faber,* — who  advocates  the  side 
of  those -who  translate  the  metsilbth,  by  belb.  He  does  it, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  Zechariah  14:  20 ;  and  contests  the 
explanation  of  Lowth  and  Harmer  who  follows  him,  who  ren- 
der it  by  horse-harness  or  trappings.*  He  translates  the  word 
by,  bells  on  the  horses^  and  with  them,  compares  the  phaleraii 
equi  of  the  Romans.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  object  of  thought 
here  cannot  be  the  harness  or  trappings  of  a  horse,  but  must  be 
aomething  metalic,  on  which  stand  &e  words  Si^n^b  ©"Jpt  as 
they  stood  on  the  plate  of  Aaron's  mitre  ;  that  moreover,  the 
camels  wear  bells,  the  sound  of  which,  their  drivers  accompany 
with  singing ;  and  finally,  that  bells  are  used«  as  a  real  or- 
nament ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aaron  had  them  on 
the  border  of  his  garment ;  and  even  the  royal  princes  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  wear  them,  to  express  which  beUs,  the 
Talmudists  make  use  of  the  very  same  word.  I  candidly  ad- 
mit, that  by  these  reasons  I  have  not  yet  been  convinced.  Be- 
sides, they  must  all  be  taken  together  if  they  are  to  prove.  I 
wonder,  however,  that  Faber's  mind  did  not  recur  to  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Romans  formerly  had  on  their  horses.^  The  pha- 
lerae  were  not  mere  tinkling  bells ;  they  were  also  bosses  or  knobs 
on  the  horse-harness,  which,  if  the  figures  of  tlte  Thesauri  do 
not  deceive  us,*  were  often  very  large,  particularly  upon  the 
breast  in  front.  On  such  bosses,  which,  in  form,  were  very 
much  like  castanets,  there  may  have  stood  the  words,  u;*i  p 

^  BeobachtuDgen  ueber  den  Orient,  Tb.  I.  p.  437. 

«  [Harraer's  Observ.  Vol.  II.  Observ.  32.  p.  275,  Lond.  1808. 
Lowth,  firom  the  Chaldee,  supposes  the  word  to  mean  tbe  warlike 
trappings  of  horses.    Ta.] 

^  For  to  the  bolls,  which,  at  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  are  seen  in 
sculpture,  hanging  down  by  chains  firom  the  horses,  Faber's  mind 
could  not  perhaps  yet  revert ;  as  the  second  part  of  Niebuhr  came 
out  but  a  short  time  before.  I  almost  believe  that  these  balls,  (unless 
perhaps^  judging  from  the  drawings  which  Niebuhr  has  given,  they 
are  rather  to  be  understood  as  plates,)  are  the  n^]eat»  •  See  Niebuhr, 
Th.  Up- 157.  Plate  3a 

^  See  Montfaucon,  T.  IV.  p.  81  seq. 
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n^rp^ ,  long  before  they  were  inscribed  on  the  little  bone-belb, 
even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  last 
position.  None  of  the  ancient  translators,  who  are  neverthe- 
less as  a  body  more  ancient  than  the  Talmudists,  favor  this  ex- 
planation ;  and  the  bells  on  Aaron's  garment  have  in  the  He- 
brew, an  entirely  different  name,  ]in^B*^  This  name  is  trans- 
lated in  the  Greek,  by  Hcidatv ;  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  by 
Uti^M;  in  the  Arabic,  hy  dschuldschul;^  all  which,  as  Golius 
has  suggested,  are  literally,  the  little  bells  of  the  horses  and  the 
camels.  The  word  niVarzs,  however,  is  never  so  translated. 
A  horse-harness,  particularly  one  on  which  silver  had  been  lav- 
ished, appears  to  me,  far  more  worthy  of  attention  than  mere 
litde  bells.  The  rest  of  Faber's  explanation,  this  notwithstand- 
ing, remains  correct ;  and  my  suggestion  is  mdeed  merely  the 
correction  of  a  trifle.  From  these  remarks,  the  reader  can  see 
what  kind  of  instruments  I  regard  those  here  brought  together. 
The  meaning  of  their  radical  word,  to  tinkle^  to  sounds  renders 
it  necessary  they  should  have  been  of  metbl.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  little  bells  of  metal ;  but  they  in  Hebrew  have  another 
name.  It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  choose  between  two  in- 
struments of  antiquity, — ^between  the  crembaia  and  the  systra. 
The  latter  is  known  as  properly  an  Egyptian^  instrument.  It 
was  of  a  round  oval  form,  and  on  being  moved  hither  and  thith- 
er, gave  forth  its  sound,  by  means  of  metalic  bars*  It  was  sa- 
cred to  Isis ;  and  to  it,  Isaiah  is  thought  to  allude.^  Isaiah, 
however,  says  something  which  is  altogether  inappropriate  to  the 
subject  now  in  question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  resort  to 
the  passage  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Zech.  for  our  purpose,  we 

>  Ex.  28:  33.  39:  25,  26.  «  Chald.  iaia . 

^  [Egypt  has  been  called  the  couutry  of  systrums,  and  is  often  per- 
sonified by  ancient  artists  as  a  seated  female,  bolding  a  sistrum  in  her 
hand,  etc. ;  while  Greece  has  been  said  to  be  governed  by  the  lyre. 
The  former  instrument  will  be  farther  defined  below.  Bruce  found 
it  very  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  there  used  in  the  quick  measure 
or  in  allegros,  in  singing  psalms  of  thanksgiving.  It  is  shaken  back 
and  forth  with  great  violence.  The  Abyssinians  have  a  tradition  that 
the  systrum,  lyre,  and  tambourine  or  kabaro,  a  kind  of  small  drum, 
were  brought  to  them  from  Egypt  by  Mercury  or  Thoth,  in  the  very 
first  ages  of  the  world ;  but  that  the  flute,  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet 
were  brought  to  them  from  Palestine  with  Menelek,  a  son  of  their 
queen  Sheba  by  Solomon,  and  their  first  Jewish  king.  Bumey,  I.  p. 
*217.    Brace's  Travels,  VoL  II.  p.  278.  ed.  Edinb.  1805.    Tm.] 

*  Isa.  18: 1. 
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shall  no  kxiger  think  of  sjrstni,  which  were  never  employ-* 
ed  by  way  of  ornamenting  horses.  We  must  accordingly  de- 
cide in  favor  of  crembala.  To  these  we  are  led  by  the 
Seventy ;  who  translate  the  Hebrew  words,  <Mie  or  two  passa- 
ges excepted,  by  xvfifiaXa  and  often  add  to  it  the  word  x^kna. 

In  the  150th  Psalm,  the  Arabic  translator  has  selected  a  word 
which  is  perfectly  decisive, — ^tlie  word  dsanch^  na*i  »*  by  which 
he  expresses  our  castanets.  They  are  at  this  very  day  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  East,  and  of  two  kmds.  The  smaller 
castanets  are  employed  only  by  the  women,  and  the  player  has 
two  in  each  hand.  Figure  18th,^  is  the  hand  of  a  female  dan- 
cer, which  has  been  taken  out  of  Niebuhr.^  The  figure  stand- 
ing by  it,  however,  is  a  larger  kind  of  ancient  castanets  which 
were  variously  curved,  and  not  always  so  very. much  hollowed 
out,  as  is  indicated  by  this  representation,  taken  firom  Calmet. 
These  large  ones  belong  appropriately  to  war,  and  we  find  them 
in  all  Turkish  music  ;  where,  however,  at  present,  they  are  no 
longer  so  hollow.  They  were  employed  particularly  in  the 
worship  of  God.*  Asaph  was  a  virtuoso  upon  them.*  They 
appear  to  date  as  instruments  from  the  time  of  David.  At  least, 
Josephus^  suggests,  that  this  king  caused  quite  large  ones  to  be 
made. 

Moreover  the  1 50lh  Psalm  distinguishes  the  rt^Jl^ri  •^^srbir 
and  the  ya*2;-^!?22bx .  They  stand  in  poetic  parallelism,  and 
must  be  distinguished.''  The  explanation  of  this  thing,  howev- 
er, seems  to  lie  in  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr.  The 
W^*in  ''^itbs  are  castanets  for  the  higher,  perhaps  warlike  mu- 
sic ;  while  the  ^5*J5— 'bitb^j:  are  merely  smaUer  castanets  which 
were  employed  in  softer  concerts.  Here  must  also  be  taken  in, 
the  ?^^2?a  t3^nVira.8  The  accentuation,  is,  in  respect  to  these 
last,  in  some  places,  manifestly  false  ;  for  in  1  Chr.  15:  16,  28, 
an  flMnacA  should  not  stand  under  Q'jnb^n.  It  belongs  to  the 
following  word  t3'*?»^n ,  as  it  must  be  corrected  from  1  Chron. 

^  OoHus:  ''Duo  cuprea  crepitacula,  quae  inter  se  concussa  suavi 
personant  tinnitu;  Arabibus  familiare  instruraentum." 

^  [The  figures  have  been  a  little  misplaced  by  the  artist.  They 
should  so  stand  as  to  include  both  the  hand  and  the  cymbals  or  cas- 
tanets.   No.  20.  includes  the  two  figures  on  each  side  of  it. — Tr.] 

3  Th.  I.  p.  181.       *  1  Chron.  13: 15:  16:  25:  Neh.  12:  27.  Ps.  J50. 

«  1  Chron.  16:  5. 

•  KvfiPaXa  w  ijf  nXotria  xat  fityaXa  xaXxBO.  Antiq.  L.  VII.  p.  243, 

7  [Not  necessarily, on  thisaccount  Ta.]  ^  1  Chron.  15: 16, 28. 16:  5. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  62 
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19:42.  Tbefloood  of  these  ctflluieUisibdMdTeiijr  stMrpand 
piercing ;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  fioe^  eKpceflsive,  spetkiog 
HMisic.  Henct  Paul,  in  his  first  EpisL  to  the  Cor.^  could  ex-* 
pren  H  bj  the  wovd  mkaXiCov. 

This  is  an  anal  Xtyofifvov*  It  is  the  instrument  with  wbicb 
the  choruses  of  women  came  to  meet  David,  after  be  bad  con- 
auered  GoFiah.  If  we  cannot  derive  assistance  in  this  case^ 
from  the  radical  word,  we  shall  find  but  little  comfort.  'Govern- 
ed by  the  signification  of  the  root,  different  persons  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  musical  triangle  f  which,  accordbg  to  them,  I 
have  caused  to  be  represented,  in  figtu*e  20th.  The  word  ^^^ 
is  elsewhere  a  smaU  measure  ;^  but  it  is  not  the  mathematieal 
triangle,  as  Haremberg  believes ;  for  m  this  case,  the  dust  could 
not  have  been  measured  by  it.  It  must  rather  have  resembled 
the  nnVsfctt.  So  it  is  translated  by  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  io 
the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Chaldee.  Jerome  has  sistra. 
At  all  events,  if  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  instrument,  it  evident- 
ly belongs  to  the  class  of  mere  metalic  ones ;  though  some  have 
tried  to  make  a  three-stringed  harp  out  of  it.  Haremberg  in- 
deed regards  the  tgfy(a¥ov  as  the  triangle ;  but  since,  according 
to  Athenaeus,^  it  had  strings,  it  must  belong  to  the  classes  of 
the  kinnor,  which  I  have  given  above.®  Cocceius^  believed 
that  it  might  mean  the  leader  of  the  K?omen,-^a  neat  explana- 
tion, indeed;  but  one  which  the  construction  will  not  fuUy  justi- 
fy I  for  the  prefixed  3  roust  have  the  same  explanation  here,  as 
it  does  connected  with  the  preceding  word  t3^5 .  With  per- 
fect certainty,  1  dare  not  venture  to  define  it^  As  regards  the 
passage  in  Isaiah,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  castanet ;  but  judging 
fi-om  tne  name,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  sistrum  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  description  of  which,  taken.out  of  Apuleius,®  1  have 

'  1  Cor.  13: 1.  Fr.  Ad.  Lange  and  Petr.  Zoni  formerly  wrote  sone 
treatises  expressly  respecting  the  cymbals  of  the  aocients.  J.  U.  Blaj 
has  illusmited  the  1  Cor.  13: 1,  io  Obs.  Sacr.  L.  FV.  Oba.  12. 

*  1  Sam.  18:  6.  ^  Haremberg,  Calmet.  *  Isa,  40: 12. 

^  IIokvQ  di  ^(fv^  tQlytavog  avTioivaoTaTa,  Avdfi^  l^vyiycS  ntpMoa 
avyxoa^^a'     Sophocles  m  Atheoae.  p.  183. 

^  See  page  366  sq.  ''  In  Lezic.  ad  h.  ▼. 

8  Metamorph.  L.  IX.  pa  pp.  240,  759  seq^  ed.  Oudend.]  ''Dezttm 
quidem  geretMit  aureum  crepltaculum^  cuius  per  aogustam  ^^mjyw", 
in  modum  bahhei  recurvatam,  trajectae  mediae  paucae  virg:ulae|  i 
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fNitgoiMd  MeW|  aad  aoconpaaied  wkb  a  figvre,  as  in  mmr 

These  are  also  iastriiinents  Ibat  occur  only  onoe*^  Kimoiu 
represents  ^em  as  sisira,  the  Doise  of  which  was  accompanied 
wkh  dancing.  Tlie  same  description  is  given  of  them  by  the 
Talmudists,  whom  Kircher  has  followed.^  Others  make  them 
out  to  be  a  kind  of  violin  or  lyre  with  four  strings,  after  which 
people  likewise  danced.^    The  idea  of  dancing  they  take  from 

paote  bracchio  trigeminos  jactus,  reddebant  argutum  sonum."  [For 
other  descriptions  of  the  sistrum  see  Pococke's  Description  of  the 
East,  Vol.  I.  p.  312  with  plate  LXL;  Jablonakii  Opuscule,  Tom.  I. 
p.  306,  where  the  above  quotation  from  Apuleius  is  also  to  be  found ; 
»nd  Andquitates  Graecae  et  Romanae,  a  DN.  Bernardo  de  Montfku- 
€on,  etc  in  eompendium  redactae,  ed.  Semler,  p.  164  and  plates.  From 
all  these  writers^  it  may  be  more  fully  defined  as  follows:  The  sis- 
trum Is  an  oblong  oral  metalie  instrument  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
hoop,  ending  generally^  however,  in  a  eeoiioiraJe  as  to  its  upper  part, 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  on  its  lower.  Through  this  instrument 
across,  there  pass  three  and  sometimes  four,  iron  or  brass  wires  or  rods 
loose,  and  bent  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  make  them  keep  their  places. 
On  these  rods  there  are  sometimes  rings  just  big  enough  to  move 
round  the  wire,  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  the  one  described  by  Po- 
cocke,  and  he  supposes  them  to  cause  the  music.  The  top  of  it  is 
frequently  ornamented  with  a  cat,  a  sphinx,  globe,  lotus,  or  something 
similar.  *^  It  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument",  says  Pococke,  *^  for 
beating  time,  like  the  nakous  they  use  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day." 
See  above  p.  404.  Note  8.  The  true  origin  of  the^name  is  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  derived  from  the  Greek,  adw^  to  shake.  Interpreters,  at 
the  same  time,  fi^I  as  though  its  origin  must  have  been  Egyptian.  The 
remains  however  of  the  oM  Egyptian  language,  do  not  (bmish  us 
with  the  means  of  illustrating  this  point    La  Croze  tells  us,  that  It 

was  probably  called  in  this  language  K^JUlKBJU^  a  word  which 

eigaifies  tnpkaeulumj  or  a  musieal  instrument  which  is  made  to  give 
Ibrth  its  soimd  by  being  beat  or  shaken ;  a  word  too  which  is  used  in 
the  Coptie  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  Greek  Tvftmtpw  ;  or  per- 
haps CCnC^n^  which  is  supposed  to  mean  HnnUut  aerit.  There 
does  not  seem  however,  as  Jablonski  remarks,  to  be  much  resem- 
blance between  these  words  and  the  Greek.  Compare  Note  8.  p. 
408.    Ta.] 

^  2  Sam.  6: 5.  ^  Musurg.  p.  53. 

'  See  Schindler's  Lexicon. 
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the  context.  The  radical  word  requires  merely  an  instrument 
that  is  mored.^  The  instruments  tnemselres  are  immediately 
folbwed  by  castanets.  These  last  therefore,  they  cannot  be. 
The  siitra  are  played  by  being  moved ;  and  to  sistra  I 
know  of  nothing  to  otgect,  except  that  this  instrument  is  two 
Egyptian,  and  one  of  wliich  no  mention  is  made  in  the  more 
ancient  times,  in  which  the  Israelites  might  have  had  more  that 
was  Egyptian  anx)ng  them,  than  in  the  age  of  Samuel;  nor  yet 
indeed  m  after-times  when  they  again  associated  with  them.^ 
And  then  in  the  repetition  of  this  affair  in  the  1  Book  of  Chron- 
icles,^ this  word  does  not  occur ;  but  in  its  stead  we  find  the 
word  rrtnstih.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown,  that  ?13  is 
used  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  I  should  first  declare  in  their  fa- 
vor. Something  of  the  kind  I  find  in  the  Chaldee,  where 
n9i3n  means  the  enunciation  of  syllables,  and  is  used  of  vowels. 
In  Arabic  9393  also  properly  designates  stuttering  and  stammer- 
ing. Still  we  also  find  93M93 ,  an  appendage  to  garmentSy 
which  is  from  the  same  Arabic  word  and  means  to  move  back 
and  forth.     This  last  would  again  lead  to  sistra. 

The  foregoing  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  krods  of 
[musical]  instruments  among  the  Hebrews.  In  regard  to  many 
of  them  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  myself;  and,  convinced  of 
my  little  knowledge  of  these  antiquities,  I  hope,  by  this  confes- 
sion, at  least  so  far  to  satisfy  my  readers,  as  that  they  shall  not 

^9^5,  to  move,  to  f^koi^e. 

^  [It  has  been  disputed,  says  Dr.  Burney,  by  the  Abb^  Winckel- 
mann,  whether  the  systruro  was  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Egypt,  be- 
cause it  did  not  appear  in  the  hands  of  such  Egyptian  statues,  as  he 
had  seen  at  Rome  ;  but  as  there  is  one  in  the  hand  of  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  Isis  which  Dr.  Pococke  brought  into  England  from  Egypt, 
It  puts  that  point  of  musical  history  out  of  all  dispute.  The  sistrum 
appears  in  the  Isiac  table  ;  and  Apuleius  makes  an  old  Greek  invoke 
an  Egyptian  priest,  V  By  the  stars  in  the  firmament ;  by  the  infernal 
divinities ;  by  the  elements  which  compose  the  universe ;  by  the  si- 
leoce  of  the  night ;  by  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Coptos ;  by  the 
increase  of  the  Nile ;  by  the  mysteries  of  Memphis ;  and  by  the  sis- 
trum of  Pharos," — a  word  figuratively  used  for  all  Egypt.  This  ob- 
jection of  Pfeiffer  must  therefore  be  relinquished.  See  Burney,  Hist. 
Mop.  f  ol.  I.  p.  520  ;  Pococke,  Descript.  of  the  East,  Vol.  I.  p.  212, 
•pi.  LXI.  Compare  also  supplementary  article,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  sistrum  was  unquestionably  of  the  highest  antiquity  m 
Egypt    Tr.] 

5  IChron.  13:8.  15:16. 
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go  away  from  my  concert,  perfectly  dissatisfied.  Others  indeed 
reckon  far  more  kinds  of  instruments  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  consider  most  of  the  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms  as  like- 
Vvise  the  names  of  certain  instruments.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  others,  who  hare  sufficiently  shown,  that  in 
regard  to  these  representations,  we  must  not  always  think  of 
music. 

|?:iti,  for  instance,  and  B'^Dp'iiz^,  which  occur  in  some  of  the 
Psalms,  are  generally  reckoned  ambng  the  instruments,  with 
which  very  irregularly  is  compared  the  «^  and  thus  an  instru- 
ment made  out,  furnished  with  six  strings.  Aquila  and  Sjrm- 
machus  translate  it  a  lUy.  In  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages 
this  word  is  still  common.  Others  have  explained  it  of  joy, 
and  have  at  least  the  contents  of  the  Psalms  in  their  favor. 
Haremberg  has  gone  still  farther,  has  explained  it  of  dances, 
and,  from  Athenaeus,  compared  it  with  the  rose-dance,  Sp^ifia, 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  safest  to  think  only  of  flowers,  and  to  ex- 
plain this  inscription  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  some  others,  not 
of  the  music,  but  merely  as  poetical  superscriptions.^ 

'^W'!!"'-^  is  just  such  another  superscription  of  this  kind.* 
Most  interpreters  explain  it  of  a  melody  ;  very  few  of  an  instru- 
ment. To  me  it  seems  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  superscription  being  taken  connectedly,  I  infer,  that  these 
words  either  have  a  reference  to  tarOTa  which  follows  ;  or  else 
to  some  word  that  has  been  omitteJ,  such  perhaps  as  Ji^^^  •  I 
would  then  translate :  "  To  the  virtuoso ;  (a  poem)  of  David, 
engraven  on  stone,  that  it  may  not  be  lost,  or,  that  it  may  not 

*  [Compare,  however,  De  Wette,  Introd.  to  the  Psalms,  Bibl.  Rep. 
Vol.  III.  p.  476  ;  and  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex.  of  1833,  under  the  word. 
That  ^V^^ ,  aI«o  ^)bv^;  ,  and  in  the  plural,  t3*^d/^iiz? ,  is  used  for 
something  more  tban\  fioetical  superscription  seems  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  usunlly  preceded  by  V?  HSSTD .  What  it  does  lAean, 
faowe(ver,  is  very  uncertain.  The  phrase  ri^n?  ']W*^ ,  ^1*15  fi^S'vg^tt) , 
18  regarded  as  particularly  troublesome.  Both  De  Wette  and  Grese- 
nius  incline  to  regard  the  word  as  also  designating  some  instrument 
of  music,  which  resembled  a  lily,  perhaps  a  cymbal,  trumpet,  or  a 
kind  of  flute.  Simonis  and  K5bler,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  De 
Wette's  Introduction  above  referred  to,  have  formed  still  other  con- 
jectures. In  regard  to  nn*)r\"bfij  ,  we  are  probahly  indeed  not  to 
look  for  an  instrument  of  mus'ic ;  but  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  title  of  a  melody  ;  and  the  same  also  holds  true  of  others  of 
these  superscriptions.     Comp.  Rosenm.  Prolegom.  in  Psalmos.  Ta.] 

3  Ps.  57:  58:  50:  and  75:. 
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be  fergodeo.''*  How  lavisb  the  old  worid  is,  of  lucfa  inicrip- 
tions  upon  stooe,  we  learn  sufficiently  from  examples  here  and 
there  to  be  met  with* 

Such  a  monument  is  there  consecrated  to  preserving  the  re* 
membranoe  of  almost  every  important  or  extraordinary  af&ir. 
We  meet  with  some  passages  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  understood.^  Other  authors  speak  much  of  the  wriiteM 
or  inscribed  mountain  m  the  desert  of  Sinai,  called,  Dfebd  d 
Mokatab?  From  whomsoever  these  inscriptions  may  have  ori- 
ginated, they  ever  remain  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cus^ 
tom  of  writing  on  stone.  J.  D.  Michaelis  has  sufficiently  shown 
that  firoq  cannot  be  otherwise  explained.^  David  during  fais 
wanderings  about,  had  occasion  enough  for  engraving  such  po- 
ems on  the  rocks,  or  of  procuring  them  to  be  thus  engraved ; 
and  in  a  happy  way  we  can  thus  find  the  date  of  all  the  Psalms 
before  which  nraa  stands,  in  this  period  of  David's  life. 

In  general,  1  do  not  see  why  interpreters  are  so  fond  of 
discovering  musical  instruments  in  the  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms.  But  a  few  actually  contain  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  but  a  very  few,  definite  instruments*  The  names  negibth, 
machaloth  etc.,  are,  as  I  have  already  shown,  general  names ; 
and  the  single  names  that  occur,  such  as  p^^b »  and  others,  bring 
us  in  our  conclusions  to  particular  circumstances  rather  than  to 
instruments.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  word  n^j}  which  is 
the  superscription  of  David's  elegy  on  the  deaths  of  Jonathan 
and  Saul.^    Fully  of  this  opinion,  not  merely  in  this  case,  but 

1  Id  Hebrew  it  is  a  well  known  rule,  that  impersonals  are  ezpreas- 
ed  by  tbe  second  person. 

«  2  Kings  23: 17.  Gen.  35:  la 

9  Harmer's  Obeervations,  Tb.  II.  p.  132.  [VoL  III.  p.  59  seq.  ed. 
Lend.  1808.]  Niebubr  is  the  latest  writer.  See  his  Bescbreib.  von 
Arabien.  [Also  bis  Reisebescbr.  Tb.  I.  p.  231,243,249,  etc.]  Com- 
pare therewith  Michaelis'  notice,  OrientaL  Bibl.  Th.  VII.  p.  27 ;  and 
what  is  farther  said,  Tb.  VIII.  p.  1 ;  also,  Hear.  Aug.  Zeibich.  Progr. 
quo  Gebel  el  Mokatab  animo  contemplatur.  Gera,  1778.  An  extract 
from  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Beurtbeiluog  und  Anzeige  klei- 
ner  acad.  Sehriften,  B.  IL  p.  195. 

^  Critisches  Collegium  ueber  die  drey  wichtigsten  Psalmen  tod 
Christo.  See  also  Harmer,  Part  II.  p.  142.  [Corop.  Vol.  HI.  p.  151, 
ed.  Lond.  1808.] 

9  2  Sam.  I. 
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ako  in  regard  to  other  vnyris,  I  concur  with  what  Harmer^  sajd 
of  the  superscriptioDs  of  Arabic  and  Persian  poems,  and  what 
Sir  Wm.  Jones/ whose  words  I  quote  bebw,  still  farther  oon- 
nrms. 

Many  of  these  superscripdons  must  evidently  be  received  as 
of  modem  date,  of  which,  however,  I  will  not  here  speak ; 
as  it  is  a  question  upon  which  Sonntag  and  Irbov  have  very  co- 
piously treated.  There  is  the  most  to  be  found  in  a  small  com-* 
pass  in  the  deceased  Vogei's  dissertation  on  this  subject*^ 


ARTICLE   IV. 


Roman  Slavert  in  the  Eajeilt  Centuries  of  the 
Christian  Eba» 

Bj  the  Editor. 

Various  definitions  are  ^Iven  by  the  Roman  and  other  writers 
of  the  word  serviis.  Scahger  derives  it  from  servanda^  because 
the  slave  preserves  or  guards  the  property  of  his  master.  Slaves 
are  denominated  *cm,  says  the  code  of  Justinian,  from  the 
verb  servare,  to  preserve ;  for  it  is  the  practice  of  our  generals 
to  sell  their  captives ;    being  accustomed  to  preserve  and  not  to 

1  Log.  c.  p.  170,  Tb.  II.  [Vol.  III.  p.  146,  seq.  Lond.  1808.] 

^  ^ Inseribitur hoe  poema  n*«^P,  sive  arcus;  more  Asiadcorumt qui 
ea  carmioa,  quibus  praecipue  delectantur,  inscriptione  brevi»  et  de 
versa  quodam  insigniori  desumpta  denotari  soleot.  Sio  percelebra- 
tum  carmen  poetae  Cab  ben  Zoheir  vocitatur  modo  SecurUas,  modo 
Bknnt  Solid,  propterea,  quod  hoc  habeat  initium :  Abiit  arnica  mea 
So&d  etc.  Sic  Alcorani  capita  inscribuntur. — Interdum  etiam  perua- 
gata  carmiDa,  quae  memoriter  identidem  recitari  solent,  nomine  ad 
argtimentum  accommodato  inscribunt  Velut  ilia  in  historia  Antarae  ^ 
Abtae,  qoibus  mater  occieum  filiiyn  deflet,  et  cives  suoe  Beni  Badr  ad 
propugnanduiB  impeUit»  inaoripui  sunt  ab  Arakibo%  Jkiorym  s^bdiu^ 
p.i^.  ed.  Eicbh. 

'  It  sbows :  *  InaeriptioBea  Faaknorani  seriua  tennm  additaa  vi- 
dcri."  Halle,  1767. 
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destroy  them.  Slares  are  also  called  Mancipiaj  a  manu  capere^ 
in  that  they  are  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Just.  Lib.  I. 
Tit.  3.  The  origin  of  the  word  servtu^  says  Augustin,  de  Civiu 
Lib.  XIX.  ch.  15,  is  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  prisoners,  who  by  the  laws  of  war,  might  have  been  put  to 
death,  were  preserved  by  the  victors,  and  made  slaves.  Servus 
est  nomen,  says  Seneca,  Ep.  32.  ex  injuria  natum.^  Servi, 
servitia,  and  mancipia,  are  frequently  used  as  convertible  terms. 
The  term  for  a  slave  born  and  bred  in  the  family  was  vema. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  slaves  and  the 
free  citizens  of  Rome,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
found  a  correct  judgment.  We  may  agree  with  Niebuhr  in 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  older  censtises,  which  were  taken 
at  Rome.  The  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history, 
rarely  or  ever  acted  as  menial  servants  in  the  city.  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  mechanical  occupations  were  not  lawful  for  plebeians. 
Yet  in  the  country,  they  willingly  performed  agricultural  labor. 
Lipsius  admits  the  probability  of  there  being  as  many  slaves  as 
freemen,  or  rather  more,  within  Rome,  in  its  most  populous 
times.  After  the  influx  of  wealth,  which  followed  the  foreign 
conquests,  the  number  of  slaves  must  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged. Polybius,  Hist.  ch»  II.  estimates  the  forces,  which  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  could  bring  into  the  field,  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  at  770,000  men.  This  enumera- 
tion, however,  implying  a  total  free  class  of  3,080,000,  and  an 
equal  amount  of  slave  population,  is  much  larger  than  seems 
consistent  with  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time.  The  number  of 
citizens  returned  to  Augustus  at  the  72nd  lustrum,  A.  U.  C.  745, 
as  appears  from  the  monu^nent  of  Ancyra,  was  4,163,000. 
At  the  73d  lustrum,  the  number  was  over  4,000,000.  In  the 
74th  lustrum,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  48,  the  citizens 
amounted  to  6,944,000,  of  whom,  probably,  but  a  small  pro- 
portion consisted  of  persons  out  of  Italy.  If  we  allow  two  slaves 
to  each  Roman,  an  average  below  that  of  some  Grecian  cities, 
we  should  not  in  that  case,  take  into  the  account,  those  slaves 
who  were  the  property  of  the  various  orders  of  freedmen,  or  those 
who  bebnged  to  other  slaves.  Rich  citizens  were  very  exten- 
sive owners  of  slaves,  kept  both  for  luxury  and  profit,  as  do- 
mestics or  artizans  in  town,  and  as  laborers  on  the  vast  estates 


^  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  slave,  was  applicable  to  Italy,  PoUu  1. 6. 
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in  the  proTioces.^  Some  rich  individuals  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 10,000,  and  even  20,000,  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Seneca  says,  De  Tran.  Animi.  ch.  VIII.  that  Demetrius,  the 
freedman  of  Pompey,  was  richer  than  his  master.  ''  Numerus 
illi  quotidie  servorum,  velut  imperatori  exercitus  referebatur." 
The  slaves  of  Crassus  formed  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  His 
architects  and  masons  alone  exceeded  500.  Scaurus  possessed 
above  4000  domestic,  and  as  many  rural  slaves.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  a  freedman,  who  had  sustained  great  losses;  during 
the  civil  wars,  left  4116  slaves,  besides  other  property.  On 
one  occasion,  the  family  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of 
Rome  under  Nero,  was  found  to  consist  of  400  slaves*  Tac.  Ann. 
14.  43,  "quem  numerus  servorum  tuebitur,  cum  quadringenti, 
etc."  When  the  wife  of  Apuleius  gave  up  the  lesser  part  of 
her  estate  to  her  son,  400  slaves  formed  one  of  the  items  sur- 
rendered. Slaves  always  composed  a  great  part  of  the  movea- 
ble property  of  individuals,  and  formed  a  chief  article  of  ladies' 
dowries.  A  law  passed  by  Augustus  against  the  excessive 
manumission  of  slaves  by  testament,  forbidding  any  one  to  be- 
queath liberty  to  more  than  one  fifth  of  all  his  slaves,  contaius 
the  following  words,  "  Plures  autem  quam  centum  ex  majori 
numero  servorum  manumitti  non  licet."*  We  may  hence  infer 
that  500  was  not  au  extraordinry  number  of  slaves  to  be  held 
by  one  owner.  It  was  fashionable  to  go  abroad  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  slaves.  Horace,  L.  I.  Sat.  3.  v.  11,  says 
*^  habebat  sspe  ducentos,  sspe  decem  servos."  Augustus  pro- 
hibited exiles  from  carrying  with  them  more  thao  20  slaves.^ 
Besides  the  domestic  and  agricultural  slaves,  were  the  gladiators, 
who  were^chiefly  slaves,  and  who  were  extremely  numerous  at  dif- 
erent  periods.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  frequency  and  fero- 
ciousness with  which  these  were  exhibited  from  a  restriction 
imposed  by  Augustus,  who  forbade  magistrates  to  give  shows  of 
gladiators  above  twice  in  one  year,  or  of  more  than  60  pairs  at 
one  time.  Julius  Caesar  exhibited  at  once  320  pairs.  Trajan 
exhibited  them   for  123  days,  m  the  course  of  which  10,000 

^  Pignorius  has  enumerated  48  classes  of  roBtk  ilaves,  40  of  rus* 
tic  or  urhany  60  of  urban,  66  of  personal  attendants,  15  of  upper  ser^ 
vants,  13  of  mtrsery  slaves,  130  of  slaves  of  luxwy,  and  5  of  milUarif 
sUw^,  in  all  thru  hundred  and  twenty-Jive  classes, 

^  Hugo,  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianeum,  VoL  I.  p.  157. 

sSee  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  33.  47,  52,  also  34.  6,  and  35.58. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  53 
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gbtdiators  fought  The  State  and  corporate  bodies  possessed 
ooDsiderable  numbers.  For  example  600  were  employed  m 
guarding  against  fires  in  Rome;^ '  Chrysostom  says  that  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  Arcadius,  some  persons  bad  3000  or 
3000  daves.  Synesius  complains  that  every  family  of  tolerable 
means  kept  Scythian  slaves  of  luxury ;  and  Ammianus  Maav 
cellinus  informs  us  that  luxurious  ladies  and  great  men  used  to 
have  400  or  500  servile  attendants.  From  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus to  Justinian,  we  may  allow  three  slaves  to  one  freeman ;  we 
shall  thus  have  a  free  population  in  Italy  of  6,944,000,  and 
of  slaves  20,832,000,— total  27,776,000.  «  After  weighing 
every  chrcumstance  which  could  influence  the  balance,**  says 
Gibbon,  ^' it  seems  probable  that  there  existed  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  citi- 
zens, of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age ;  and  that  the  slaves  were 
at  least,  equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world*  llie  toital  amount  of  this  imperfect  calculation  would 
rise  to  about  120,000,000  of  persons."^ 

The  difierent  methods  in  which  men  became  slaves  were  by 
war,  commerce,  the  operation  of  law  in  certam  cases,  and  by 
tbeir  birth. 

1.  Slaves  acquired  by  war.  In  general,  prisoners  of  war 
were  sold  immediately  or  as  soon  as  possible,  after  their  cap- 
ture. If  a  subsequent  treaty  provided  for  their  release;  it  would 
appear  that  a  special  taw  was  passed,  ordering  the  buyers  of 
such  slaves  to  give  them  up,  on  receiving  from  the  treasury 
repayment  of  the  original  purchase  money.  Livy  42.  8,  says 
in  relation  to  the  Ligurians,  10,000  of  whom  had  surrendered 
diemselves  as  prisoners, ''  At  ille  [consul]  arma  omnibus  ademit 
opprdum  diruit,  ipsos  bonaque  eorum  vendidit.*'  As  the  senate 
were  at  the  time  deliberating  about  the  treatment  of  them,  **  res 
visa  fltrox,"  and  a  decree  was  issued,  annulling  the  previous 
sales,  and  compelling  the  respective  purchasers  to  set  the 
Ligurians  free;  but  with  restitution  by  the  public  of  the  prices 
which  had  been  paid.  Prisoners  belonging  to  a  revolted  nation 
were,  without  exception  in  favor  of  voluntary  surrender,  sold 

^  Pablioos  sarvos,  Livy  9.  29. 

'TIm  present  popalation  of  Italy  is  between  16  «nd  17;00IM)0Q. 
See  the  Essay  of  Hune  on  the  Fopuloafn—  of  Anoient  Nations,  Gib- 
bon, Hist  Dee.-ABd  Fall,  ch.  ^  Blair's  loifaky  ioio  the  Stttt  ^  Bo- 
roan  Slavery  ch.  I. 
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into  senrkude ;  ind  sometimes  as  a  more  severe  punisiunent,  or 
greater  precautioo,  it  was  stipulated  at  their  sale,  that  tbej 
should  be  carried  to  distant  placesi  and  should  not  be  manu- 
mitted within  twenty  or  thirty  yearsJ  After  the  fall  of  the 
Samnites  at  Aquiloniai  2,033|000  pieces  of  brass  were  reali- 
zed by  the  sale  of  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  36,000.' 
Lucretius,  brought  from  the  Volscian  war,  1250  captives ;  and 
by  the  capture  of  one  inconsiderable  town,  no  less  than  4000 
smves  were  obtained.  On  the  descent  of  the  Romans  upon 
Africa,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  20,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
Gelon,  prstor  of  Syracuse,  bavins  routea  a  Carthaginian  army 
took  such  a  number  of  captives,  that  he  gave  5Q0  of  them  to 
each  of  the  several  citizens  of  Agrigentum.  On  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the  Cimbri,  60,000  were 
captured.  When  Pindenissus  was  taken  by  Cicero,  the  inhab- 
ilants  were  sold  for  more  than  £  100,000.  Augustus,  having  over- 
come the  l^alassi,  sold  as  slaves,  36,000,  of  whom  8000  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Csesar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  accord- 
ing to  the  moderate  estimate  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  took  more 
than  400,000  prisoners.  The  rule,  which  forbade  prisoners 
taken  in  civil  wars,  to  be  dealt  with  as  daves,  was  sometimes 
disregarded.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona  by  die  forces  of  Vi-^ 
leliius,  his  general  Antonius  ordered  that  none  of  the  captives 
should  be  detained ;  and  the  soldiers  could  find  no  purchasers 
for  them.'  A  slave  carried  ofif  from  the  Roman  territories,  by 
the  enemy,  fell  again  under  his  master's  authority,  if  he  came 
back,  or  was  retaken.  Roman  citizens,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners,  recovered  their  former  rank,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  it  upon  their  escape,  or  recapture  from 
the  enemy's  hands. 

2.  Slaves  acquired  bv  commerce.  The  slave-trade  in  Africa 
is  as  old  as  history  reaches  back.  Among  the  ruling  nations  of 
the  North  coast, — the  Egyptians,  Cyrenians,  and  Carthaginians, 
slavery  was    not  only  established,  but  they  imported  whole 

^  Ne  in  vieina  regbne  servireat,  neve  intra  tricesinum  annum  lib- 
erarentur.  Sueton.  Octav.  2L 

*  Id  aes  redactum  ex  captivis  dicebatnr,  Livy,  X.  46. 

^  The  language  of  Tacit.  Lib.  Hist  3.  41  is,  inriuunque  pradam 
miKtibiM  eSSoenl  eonsensus  Italie,  emptionem  talium  mancipiorum 
adspemantis.  Ocoidi  coepere,  quod  ubi  enomit,  a  propinquis  adfin- 
ibusque  occulte  redemptebantur. 
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armies  of  slaves,  partly  for  home  use,  and  partly,  at  least  by  the 
Carthaginians,  to  be  shipped  for  foreign  markets.  They  were 
chiefly  dram)  from  the  interior,  where  kidnapping  was  just  as 
much  carried  on  then  as  it  is  now.  Black  male  and  fenmle 
slaves  were  even  an  article  of  hixury,  not  only  anoong  the  above- 
mentioned  nations,  but  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  Troglodyte 
Ethiopians  seem  to  have  been  a  wild  negro  race,  dwelling  b 
caves  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  who  were  kidnapped  by  tbe 
Garamantes  to  be  sold  for  slaves.*  The  slave-trade  in  Afnca 
was  directed  mainly  to  females,,  who,  in  the  Balearian  Islands, 
were  sold  for  three  times  as  much  as  the  men.*  For  the  build- 
ing of  public  works  at  Rome,  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  pro- 
cured. The  jners,  porticos,  aqueducts,  and  roads,  whose  mag- 
nificent ruins  are  now  an  object  of  admiration  were  constructed 
by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  slaves.  In  raising  such  a  structure 
as  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  thousand^  of  wretched  men,  torn 
irom  their  own  firesides,  toiled  unto  death.  The  island  Deios, 
became  an  extensive  mart  for  slaves.      In  that  opulent  eoi- 

P)rium,  10,000  could  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  single  day. 
redatory  excursions  were  made  into  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and 
Syria,  and  great  numbers  were  carried  ofiT  to  the  market  places 
of  Sidon,  or  Delos.  For  a  long  period,  great  numbers  of  slaves, 
(maximus  mancipiorum  fuit  proventus,)  were  drawn  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  from  Phrygia  and  Cappado- 
cia.  Slave  and  Phrygian  became  almost  convertible  terms. 
So  great  a  multitude  were  carried  into  slavery,  that  but  few 
towns  were  planted ;  the  country  was  rather  a  pasturage  for 
flocks.  There  were  6000  slaves  which  betenged  to  the  temple  of 
a  goddess  in  Cappadocia.  Hence  the  words  of  Horace,  Man- 
cipiis  locuples,  eget  aris  Cappadocum  rex.^  At  an  early  period, 
the  emporia  for  slaves,  from  the  extensive  Scythian  regions, 

1  Heereo's  Hist  RetearchM,  Vol.  I.  Oxford  edit.  pp.  181, 933,339. 
Cum  obaidibua  CarthaginieDsium,  ut  principum  liberis,  magoa  vis 
servonim  enu.  Augebant  eorum  numeram,  ut  ab  recent!  Africa  bdr 
k),  et  ab  ipaia  Setiois  <ftiptiva  aliquot  nationis  ejus  ex  pneda  empta 
maacipia. — iiivy,  32.  26. 

^  Tibi  pocula  cursor 
GflBtulus  dabit  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri 
Et  cui  per  roediam  nolis  oocurrere  noctem, 
Clivoste  yeheris  dum  |>er  monimenta  Latina. — Jm,  5.  51. 
'  See  Heyne'a  Opuscula  Academica,  Vol.  IV,  p.  137.  Goettingen, 
1796. 
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were  Panticapaeum,  Dioscurias,  and  Pbanagoria,  all  on  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  Slaves  appear  to  have  reached  the 
market  of  Rome,  under  the  CsBsars,  in  separate  bands,  compo- 
sed of  natives  of  their  several  countries.  The  Getie  probably 
came  from  a  country  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pontus.  The  Davi 
were  probably  an  oriental  race.  Alexandria  was  a  considerable 
place  for  the  sale  of  slaves  of  a  particular  kind.  Slaves  pos- 
sessing certain  accomplishments  were  procured  from  Cadiz.^ 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Britain  were  the  birth  place  of  slaves. 
The  profits  of  dealers,  who  bought  slaves,  that  were  captured  in 
distant  wars,  were  often  enormous.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus 
in  Pontus,  a  man  might  be  purchased  for  three  shillings,  while 
the  lowest  price  for  which  the  same  slave  could  be  bad,  at 
Rome,  was,  perhaps,  nearly  £15.^  In  most  countries,  it  was 
common  for  parents  to  sell  their  children  into  slavery.  In  traf- 
ficking with  comparatively  barbarous  nations,  dealers  procured 
slaves  by  barter,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Salt,  for  example,  was 
anciently  much  taken  by  the  Tbracians  in  exchange  for  human 
beings.  Man-stealing  was,  at  all  times,  a  very  prevalent  crime 
among  the  ancients.  Paul  in  denouncing  man-stealers,  1  Tim. 
1:  10,  as  among  the  worst  of  sinners,  impresses  us  with  the 
belief,  that  the  offence  was  very  frequent.  Even  Romans  were 
often  carried  off  into  illegal  bondage,  especially  in  troublous 
times,  when  individuals  were  permitted  to  keep  private  jails 
and  work-houses,  which  served  both  for  detention  and  conceal- 
ment.^ In  calamitous  times,  the  sale  of  children  by  their 
indigent  parents  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  Constantine  al- 
lowed a  new-born  infant  to  be  sold  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
treme want.  This  sale  in  any  need,  was  legalized  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great. 

3.  Free-born  Romans^  might  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
operation  of  law.  Criminals  doomed  to  certain  ignominious 
punishments  were,  by  effect  of  their  sentence,  deprived  of  cit- 
izenship, and  sunk  into  a  state  of  servitude.  They  were  then 
termed  servi  poetiae,  and  during  the  commonwealth,  were  the 
property  of  the  public.  A  pardon  or  remission  of  the  penalty, 
left  the  convict  still  a  slave,  unless  he  was  restored  to  his  form- 

^  Forsitan  ezpectee^  ut  Gaditana  canoro,  etc  Jut.  Sat.  II.  v.  162. 

*  Plutarch  vit.  Lucullus. 

'  Repurgandorura  toui  Italia  ergastulonim,  quorum  donioi  in  in- 
vidiam venerant  etc.— iS^.  Vit  Tib.  8. 
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er  rank  by  a  special  act  of  grace.  But  this  coodHioo  of  penal 
slavery  was  entirety  abolished  bjr  Justinian.  Of  old,  those  thai 
did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enrolment  in  the  militia,  were 
beaten,  and  sold  into  bondage  beyond  the  Tiber.  Those  who 
did  not  make  proper  returns,  to  the  censor,  wwe  liaUe  to  be 
visited  with  the  same  punishment.  An  indigent  thief  was  ad- 
judged as  a  slave  to  the  injured  party.  By  the  Claudian  de- 
cree, re-enacted  under  Vespasian,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free 
bom  woman,  having  an  intrigue  with  another  person's  slave, 
should  herself  be  made  the  slave  of  her  paramour's  master. 
Various  other  laws  of  this  sort  were  passed  under  the  emperors. 
In  early  times,  the  exposure  of  children  was  common.^  Both 
the  Senecas  relate  that  the  custom  of  exposing  feeble  and  de* 
formed  children  was  common.*  Healthful  infants  were  also 
sometimes  left  to  perish.  Not  only  prostitutes,  but  the  wives 
of  the  most  noble  Romans  were  frequently  guilty  of  destroying 
their  children  before  their  birth.'  It  came  at  length  to  be  estab- 
fished  as  a  rule,  that  those  fathers  or  masters  who  exposed  their 
own,  or  their  slaves'  ofi&pring,  should  tose  their  respective  rights, 
and  that  the  children  should  become  the  slaves  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  take  them  up  and  support  them.  Jiistmian  at  ladt  or- 
dered that  all  exposed  children  should  be  free.  Vagrant  daves, 
mancipia  vuga^  were  dealt  with  as  stray  goods.  Freedmen,  if 
guilty  of  ingratitude  towards  their  former  masters,  might  be 
again  reduced  to  slavery,  though,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  13. 
36,  27,  the  practk^e  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

4.  Slavery  by  birth.  The  following  is  the  declaration  of  the 
civil  law.  "  Slaves  are  either  bom  such,  or  become  so.  They 
are  bom  such  when  they  are  the  slaves  of  bond-women ;  and 
they  become  slaves,  either  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  is  by  cap- 
tivity ;  or  by  the  civil  law,  which  happens,  when  a  bee  person, 
above  the  age  of  twenty,  suffers  himself  to  be  soM,  for  the  sake 


^  PoneotosQS  fbetus  eztioguimus,  liberos  quoque,  st  debiles 
strosique  editi  sunt  mergimus, — Sen.  de  Ira.  L.  I.  cb.  1& 

*  Ex  nepte  Julia,  poet  daronatioaeni,  editum  infantem  agnosci  alique 
vetuit, — Suei.  Vif .  Octao.  65.  After  the  death  of  Gemiaoicu%  as  aa 
indication  of  the  intensest  grief,  partus  ooojugumaxpositi^-jSSKe^.  CaL  5. 

'Tantum  arles  hojua,  tantiun  medioaniana  possuat,  Qoe  storiles 
ftcit  atque  homines  in  ventre  necaodos  conducit— Jtio.  Sat.  6.  v.  595. 
See  alflo  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Helviam.  16,  who  speaks  of  the  custom  as 
not  unoommon.  Suet  Vit.  Dom.  $22.  See  the  Opus.  Academ.  of 
Tzsehimer.  p.  72.  Lip.  1899. 
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of  sbmriog  the  pric^  paid  for  hkn.^  Shvery  by  birth  thus  de- 
pended OD  the  condition  of  the  mother  alone,  and  her  master 
oecame  ourner  of  her  ofi^pring,  born  while  she  was  his  property* 
In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  child's  freedom  or  ser<- 
vitude,  the  whole  period  of  gestation  was  taken  into  view,  by 
the  Roman  jurists ;  and  if  at  any  time,  between  conception  aint 
birth^  the  mother  had  been  for  one  instant  free,  the  law,  by  a 
humane  fiction,  supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  then,  and 
held  the  infant  to  be  free  born.^  For  fixing  the  ownership  of  a 
child,  the  date  of  the  birth  was  alone  regarded ;  and  the  father 
of  a  natural  child,  by  his  bondswoman,  was  the  master  of  his  ofi?* 
spring,  as  much  as  of  any  other  of  his  slaves. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  slaves,  first  as  it  was  in  law,  and  secondly  as  it  was 
in  fact. 

Slavery  is  defined  in  the  Codex  Just,  as  that  by  which  on* 
inan  is  made  sutgect  to  another,  according  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
though  contra  naturam,  contrary  to  natural  right*  "  Manumis- 
sion took  its  rise  from  the  law  of  nations,  for  all  men  by  the 
law  of  nature  are  bom  in  fi'eedom ;  nor  was  manumission  heard 
of,  while  servitude  was  uidcnown."  ^<  All  slaves  are  in  the 
power  of  their  masters,  which  power  is  derived  from  the  law  of 
nations ;  for  it  is  equally  observable  among  all  nations,  that  mas- 
ters have  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves  ; 
and  that  whatsoever  is  acquired  by  the  slave,  is  acquired  tor  the 
master."  Servile  relations  are  an  impediment  to  matrimony,  ss 
when  a  father  and  daughter,  or  a  brother  and  «ster,  are  manu* 
mitted."  ^  The  manumission  does  not  change  his  state,  because 
he  had  before  manumission,  no  state  or  civil  condition."  (Caput) 
**  Whatever  our  slaves  have  at  any  time  acquired,  whether  by 
delivery,  stipulation,  donation,  bequest,  or  any  cither  means,  the 
same  is  reputed  to  be  acquired  by  ourselves,  for  he  who  is  a 
dure,  can  have  no  property.  And  if  a  slave  b  bstituted  an 
heir,  be  cannot  otherwise  take  upon  himself  the  inheritance, 
than  at  the  command  of  his  master.  Masters  acquire  by  their 
slaves  not  only  the  property  of  things,  but  also  the  possesion." 
*'  Those  persons  are  allowed  lo  be  good  witnesses,  wbe  are 
themselves  l^jalfy  oapaUe  of  taking  by  tastanwinr ;  but  y«t  no 

^  Quianon  debet  calamicas  matrisei  nocere,qui  in  ventre  est  Lib.  I, 
Tit  4.  De  Ingen. 
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woman,  slave,  interdicted  prodigal,  no  person  under  puberty,  etc* 
can  be  admitted  a  witness  to  a  testament."  ''  An  injury  is 
never  understood  to  be  done  to  the  slave  ;  but  it  is  reputed  to 
be  done  to  the  master,  through  the  person  of  bis  slave.  If  a 
man  should  only  give  ill  language  to  a  slave,  or  strike  him  with 
bis  fist,  the  master  can  bring  no  action  on  that  account ;  if  a 
stranger  should  beat  the  slave  of  another  in  a  cruel  manner,  it 
is  actionable."  ^'  Inter  servos  et  liberos  matrimonium  contrahi 
Don  potest ;  contubemium  potest."  ''  A  fugitive  slave,  who  is 
retaken,  cannot  be  manumitted  in  ten  years  contrary  to  the  will 
of  his  former  master."  Under  the  alarm  of  great  public  danger, 
and  during  civil  wars,  slaves  were  occasionally  taken  into  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  but  they  were  not  enlisted  before  being 
emancipated.^ 

The  system  of  Roman  polytheism  was,  at  all  times,  exceed- 
ingly  tolerant.  During  the  empire,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
divinities  and  rites  became  fashionable.  The  servile  classes 
followed  any  religion  which  they  pleased.  Rustic  masters  and 
their  slaves  sometimes  united  in  offerbg  up  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  Slaves  were  permitted  to  make  ofiferings  to  Venus.  They 
were  not  specially  excluded  in  later  times  from  the  great  relig* 
ious  solemnities,  except  the  Megalensian  plays  in  honor  of 
Cy bele.  Public  slaves  were  employed  about  temples.  Female 
slaves  were  sufifered  to  participate  in  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  Hercules  was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  slaves,  and 
Juno  Feronia  presided  over  their  manumission.  Public  holi- 
days, in  all  amountmg  to  about  thirty  in  a  year,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  paganism,  were  observed  by  slaves  as  well  as  freemen, 
with  partial  cessation  from  labor.  The  customary  rights  of 
burial  were  not  denied  to  slaves.  Monuments  were  often  erect- 
ed to  their  memory,  as  is  proved  incontestably  by  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  preserved  in  Gruter  and  elsewhere.  Slaves 
were,  at  all  times,  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempo- 
rary protection  of  sanctuaries.  These  were  the  temples  and 
altars  of  the  gods,  afterwards  the  palace  and  images  of  the  em- 
perors, and  stiD  later  Christian  churches  and  shrines.    It  was 

^  Octo  miUia  juvenum  validionim  ex  servitiis,  prius  sciacitantes 
■ingalos,  veUentne  militare,  empta  publice  armaverunt.  Liv.  23. 57. 
Ex  hoc  edicto  dati  nautie,  armati  iDstructique  ab  dominis,  etc.  Liv.  24, 
11. 17.  Senri  qaibos  arma  dareotur,  ita  ut  pretium  pro  iis  bello  per- 
fecto  dominia  tolveretar,  emebantur.-^Zfto.  34.  6. 
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lawful  for  aey  person  to  be  the  proprieior  of  slaves ;  even  ^, 
slave  roigbt  bold  pthers  of  bis  own  clas^,  anc)  act  a3  their  ma^t^^ 
to  all  intents;  but  still,  tbose  slaves  were,  as  fully  as  the  rest  of 
hispecuHumj  subject  to  tbe  superior  rigbts  of  bis  free  brd. 

The  customary  allowance  of  food  for  eacb  slave  was,  proba^ 
bly,  four  Roman  busbek  (modtus,  one  peck  Englisb)  of  manu- 
factured corn  a  montb;  mouldy  supplies  being  furnished  to  tbe 
upper  slaves  in  the  country,  and  daily  rations  to  those  in  the 
city.  Gladiators  were  proverbially  well  fed,  fparatos  cibos,  ut 
gladiatpriam  sagi&am,  etc.  Tac.  Hist  3.  88.)  Salt  and  oil  wer^ 
commonly  allowed,  and  occasionally  vinegar,  and  salt  fish,  oliveS| 
^tc.  They  bad  daily  what  was  about  an  Englisb  pint  and  f 
half  of  wine.  Po$ca^  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  was  given 
to  slaves,  as  w^U  as  to  soldiers.  Slaves  near  town  procured 
for  themselves  other  oecesgarjets  and  even  luxuries. 

Male  daves  were  not  permitjted  by  law  to  wear  the  togtu 
gown,  bulhi  Indl}  or  the  gdld  ring,  which  were  the  badges  of 
citizenship ;  nor  were  female  slaves  suffered  to  assume  the  stolq, 
$he  robe  of  free  and  modest  matrons.  The  cap,  pUeuSy  as  an 
emblem  of  liberty,  was  probably  a  forbidden  piece  of  dres9. 
^Servi  ad  pileum  vocatj.  lAv.  34.  3^.)  In  most  other  respects, 
ibey  were  attired  as  their  masters  {leased,  till  the  reign  of 
Alexander  3everus,  who  appointed  a  certaiii  garb  for  the  seff 
vile  classes.  It  bad  been  proposed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  tp 
clotbe  slaves  iigi  a  peculiar  manner,  but  tbe  project  was  abaO'^ 
jdoned  from  dread  of  sbowiog^  to  the  slaves  the  superiority  (f 
their  numbers.^ 

The  laborers  on  a  fiu*m  were  shut  up  at  night  in  a  building 
called  a  work  house,  ergasttUumy  but  which  radier  resembled  a 
prison.  Each  slave  had  a  separate  cell.'  Some  masters  allow- 
ed well  disposed  slaves  to  be  better  lodged  than  others.^  Sue- 
tonius informs  us  that  it  had  become  so  conunon  to  exposcf||sick 

^  <^uaDtuin  periculom  immiDeret,  si  servi  nostri  numerare  nos  eoe- 
pissent. — Sou  de  Clem,  1.  24.  Oaliiae  purpuroB  tingendaB  causa  ad  ser- 
vitiorum  vestes.— Pltn.  MU,  flW.  16.  31. 

^  Numerus  illi  quotidie  servorum,  velut  imperatori  exercitus,  refere- 
batur,  cui  jamdudum  divitise  esse  debuerant  duo  vicarii  et  cella  lax- 
lor. — 5^.  de  TranquU.  An.  8.  2. 

^  Reliqua  pars  laterLs  huJMS  servorum  libertommque  ijwibus  detin- 
^ur,  pleriMiue  tam  miwdiii,  itt  aocipere  hospites  pqsaint.— P2m. 
fy.  %  17. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  64 
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dares,  on  the  isle  of  Esculapius  in  the  Tiber,  that  Claadias  en- 
acted a  law  to  prevent  the  barbarity.^  No  authoritatiye  regu- 
lations seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted,  for  limiting  the  forced 
labor  of  slaves  within  due  bounds.  Agricultural  laborers  were 
probably  made  to  undergo  great  fatigues.  Considerable  abate- 
ment of  toil  was  made  in  favor  of  female  slaves,  particularly 
such  as  had  borne  three  or  more  children. 

Masters  were  often  at  great  pains  to  teach  their  slaves  various 
exercises,  trades,  arts  and  accomplishments  f  and  even  employ- 
ed hired  instructors  for  this  purpose.  We  have  little  reason, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  servile  classes  generally  received 
any  education  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  There 
was  apparently  no  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  master,  from  his 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  being  able  to  read  and 
write.     The  obedience  of  slaves  was  enforced  by  severe  disci- 

[>line.  The  masters  availed  themselves  of  the  latitude  of  the 
aw  in  this  respect  to  the  utmost  extent.  A  blow  with  the  hand 
was  a  very  ready  discipline.^  The  lash  and  rod  were  in  frequent 
use.^  If  a  slave  spoke  or  coughed  at  a  forbidden  time,  he  was 
flogged  by  a  very  severe  master.*  The  toilet  of  a  lady  of  fash- 
ion was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  slave.  A  stray  curl  was  an  inex- 
orable offence,  and  the  slave's  back  was  punished  for  the  faults 
of  the  mirror.®  Whips  and  thongs  were  not  the  most  dreadful 
instruments  of  punishment.  Burning  alive  is  mentioned  as  a 
punishment  in  the  Pandects  and  elsewhere.  Tertullian  says  it 
was  first  used  for  slaves  alone.''    Vine  saplings  as  instruments 

1  Omnes  qui  exponerentur,  liberos  esse  sanxit,  oec  redire  in  dition- 
em  domini,  si  coDvaluissent, — Suet.  vU.  Claud,  25. 
^  LiteruliB  Grsecis  inbutia,  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet.— .flbr.  fp.  L  2.  2.  7. 
Donatus  says  that  Virgil  was  very  partial  to  two  slaves,  Utruraque 
non  ineruditum  dimisit. — Alexandrum  grammaticam,  Cebetem  vero 
et  poetam. 

^  Nos  colaphiim  iricutimus  larnbenti  crustulo  servo. — Juv,  9.  5. 
^  Vox  domini  fiirit  instantis  virgamque  tenentis. — id.  14.  63. 
^£t  ne  fortuita  quidem  verberibus  excepta  sunt,  tussis,  stemuta- 
mentum,  singultus,  etc—Sen.  tp.  47. 

^  Unus  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe  comarum 
Annulus,  incerta  non  bene  iixus  acu. 
Hoe  focinus  Lalage  speculo,  quo  viderat,  ulta  est, 
£t  cecidit  sectis  iota  Plecusa  comis. — Mart.  L%  tp.  66. 
^  Sed  de  patibulo  et  vivieomburio  per  omne  ingeoium  crudeliiattt 
ezhauriaL— TVyi.  de  AnimOy  1. 
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of  puoishinent  were.  least  dishooorable ;  next  to  them  rods,  fufr* 
tes  or  virgee ;  then  thongs,  lora ;  scourges,  flagella  or  flagra, 
sometimes  loaded  with  lead,  plmnbata.  Chain  scourges  were 
used,  with  weights  at  the  end  all  of  bronze  or  tin.  The  equu- 
leus  was  a  terrible  instrument  of  torture.  Dislocation  was  one 
of  its  effects.^  There^were  also  the  fidiculae,  lyre  strings,  the 
ungula  and  forceps,  etc.  A  slave  taken  among  soldiers  was 
CMist  from  the  capitoline  rock,  having  been  first  manumitted  that 
be  might  be  worthy  of  that  punishment.^  As  slaves  could  not 
,  testify  on  the  rack  against  their  own  master,  they  were  sold  to  oth* 
ers,  and  thus  qualified  to  testify.^  Cruel  masters  sometimes  hired 
torturers  by  profession,  or  had  such  persons  in  their  establishments, 
to  assist  them  in  punishing  their  slaves,  or  m  extorting  confessions 
from  them,  and  many  horrible  torments  were  employed  for 
those  purposes.'^  The  noses,  ears,  teeth,  or  even  eyes  were  in 
great  danger  from  an  enraged  master.^  Crucifixion  was  frer 
quently  made  the  fate  of  a  wretched  slave  for  trifling  miscon* 
duct,  or  for  mere  caprice.^  Cato,  the  censor,  used  after  supper, 
to  seize  a  thong,  and  flog  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not  attended 
properly,  or  had  dressed  any  dish  ill.  Insulting  appellations 
were  given  to  slaves  who  had  been  often  subjected  to  punish- 
ment. One  who  had  frequently  been  beaten  was  called  moiti'- 
gia^  or  verbero  ;   he  whQ  liad  been  branded  was  termed  stigr 

1  Seneca,  £p.  19.        ^  Dio  Cassius,  1. 48.  Han.  ed.  p.  337.  1606. 
^  Id.  55.  357.  Juvenal  has  this  ; 

Turn  felix,  quoties  aliquis  tortore  vocato 

Uritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 

Quid  suadet  juveni  leetus  stridore  catenae, 

Quem  mire  afficiuntiDscripta  ergastula,  career 

Rusticus?-— 14.21. 

^  — Sunt,  qu»  tortoribus  annua  pnestent-^Aco.  6.  430. 

^  TruDci  naribus  auribusque  vuhus.  Mart,  2.  83.     Peccantls  famuli 
pugno  ne  percuto  den  tes. — id,  14.  68. 

^  Pone  crucem  servo ;   meruit  quo  crimine  servus 

Supplicium  ?  Quia  testis  adest  ?  Quis  detulit  ?  Audi. 

Nulla  unquam  de  morte  homiois  cunctatio  k>Dga  est. 

O  demens,  ica  servus  homo  est  ?     Nil  feceiit,  esto  ; 

Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas. — Juv,  6.  318. 
The  following  law  was  passed  A.  C.  58.   Si  quis  a  suis  servis  in- 
terfectns  esset,  ii  quoque,  qui  testamento  manumissi  sub  eodem  tecto 
mansiuent,  inter  servos  ^pplieia  penderent.—- Toe.  Axw,  13.  32. 
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fnatias^  or  rtigtnatins,  or  inscriptug^  or  UteraiuSj  wid  be  who  had 
borae  the  yfercd,  was  nnmei  furcifer.  No  distinction  whatercf 
seems  to  have  been  maintained  between  the  modes  of  punisfaing 
male  and  female  slaves.  The  laws  which  abolished  the  master^s 
power  of  fife  and  death,  appear  to  have  been  obeyed  with  great 
rehictance,  and  frequently  virtually  defeated  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  an  inferior  punishhient 

Slaves  had  various  rewards  for  good  conduct,  held  out  t5 
them  by  their  masters.  The  chief  of  these  were  manmnission, 
or  promotion  to  a  better  sitiiation  in  their  owner's  service,  as  to 
the  place  of  steward,  or  superintendent.  'I'hey  Were  sometimes 
Allowed  to  keep  a  share  of  the  proBts  b(  their  business,  or  motiey 
#as  given  them  in  acknowledgitJetit  of  special  services.  Slaves 
bad  generally  a  separate  fiknd  called  peculium,  though  this  was 
strictly  the  property  of  the  master.  At  the  Saturrudiaj  slaves 
Were  treated  like  masters,  feasting  at  their  owner's  tables,  hav^ 
Ing  license  to  say  what  they  pleased  without  fear  of  chastise 
ment.  Their  other  principal  holidays  were  the  Matronalia^ 
hi  March,  Populijitgia  7th  of  July,  and  CompeialiaHth  of  MayA 

'  The  wHtSngs  of  M.  Seneea  are  flill  of  tender  sympadiy  and  of  ex- 
irtted  sentiments  in  behalf  of  alav^  '^Serv'm,'  he  says,  **  imperare 
moderate,  latis  est ;  et  in  maneipio  cogf tandum  est,  non  quamum  iUu4 
impone  pad  poesit,  sed  quantum  tibi  permittat  equi  boniqae  Datura.** 
In  the  sainft  plaee,  the  eonduct  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who  fed  bis  Hah  with 
the  fleab  of  bis  slaves,  is  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner. — Dt 
CUm.  1. 18.  In  the  essay  De  Bm^is,  I.  3.  ch.  19, 20^  21^  etc.,  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  grateful  conduct  on  the  part  of  slaves.  ^  Er- 
rat,  si  quis  existimat  servitutem  in  totum  hominem  descendere  ;  pars 
melior  ejus  excepta  est.  Corpora  obnoxia  sunt,  et  adscripta  dominis ; 
mens  quidem  sui  juris;  quae  adeo  libera  et  vaga  est,  ut  ne  ab  boc 
quidem  carccre  cui  inclusa  est,  teneri  queat.**  One  of  the  examples 
quoted  is  wbere  tbe  servant  of  O.  Vettins,  **  ejus  gladf«*i  miKti  ipai,  a 
quo  trabebatur,  eduxit,  et  priiDum  dominum  occidlt ;  deiode,  Temf>us 
est,  iuquit,  me  et  mihi  consulere,  jam  doininum  manumisi;  atque  iti^ 
se  uno  ictu  transjecit."  In  the  civil  wars  another  slave  habited  him- 
self like  his  masver,  and  was  skin,  while  bis  master  escaped.  A  third 
by  wise  counsel,  saved  the  lifb  of  his  master*  wto  had  spoksetl  treas- 
onable things  against  Ccesar.  The  47th  epistle  te  taken  up  in  de^ 
scribing  what  the  treatment  of  slaves  ought  to  be.  Unhappily,  he 
fbmishes  evideiicfe  enoo||lb  that  his  compassionate  advice  was  but  linle 
heeded  {  aAer  saymg  th«t*he  will  pass  over  dra  insiatocesof  iofaufliaft 
fnen,  who  treatedtheir  slaves  more  cruelly  than  beasn,  h%  says, 
^  Aliiw  vini  nainister  In  muttebreoi  nodimi  onwtusi,  e«m  mm»  hM.- 
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The  proportion  between  the  sexes  has  not  been  ascertained^ 
There  were  few  female  agriculturists,  and  the  men  who  lived  in 
ergastula  would  rarely  have  wives.  Women  alone  were  em- 
ployed in  spinning ;  but  men  were,  as  often  as  they,  engaged  in 
weaving.  The  sepulchre  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  Livia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  as  described  by  Gori  has  150  female 
names  to  400  names  of  men. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  regard  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empire  previous* 
ly  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  as  one  of  great  hardship.  Their 
lot  was  dependent  on  the  disposition  of  particular  masters,  not 
on  the  laws,  nor  on  an  humane  and  enlightened  public  opinion. 
On  a  cursory  reading  of  the  classical  authors,  we  may  form  the 
opinion  that  slaves  in  genera]  enjoyed  great  liberties.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  the  authors  in  question  were  conversant 
mainly  with  the  veme,  with  the  house  slaves — with  the  smart, 
precocious  slaves*-^<;hildren  brought  from  Alexandria,  with 
the  educated  slaves,  etc.  The  groans  from  the  ergastula^ 
do  Aot  reach  our  ears.  We  cannot  gather  up  the  tears  which 
were  shed  on  the  Appian  way,  around  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, in  the  countless  farms  of  Italy.  There  were  griefs 
which  we  know  not  of-'^orrows,  heart-rending  cruelties,  which 
will  not  be  revealed  till  the  day  of  doom.  Slaves  were  valued 
^mty  so  for  as  they  represented  money.  Hortensius  cared 
less  for  the  health  of  his  slaves  than  for  that  of  his  fish.  It  Was 
a  question  put  for  ingenious  disputation,  whether  in  order  to 
Kghten  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  one  should  sacrifice  a  valuable 
horse,  or  a  worthless  slave.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
^e  find  that  indications  of  bsanity  were  not  uncommon  among 
riaves,  which  must  generally  be  attributed  to  their  misery. 

The  slaves  not  unfrequently  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 
masters.  At  one  time  A.  C.  458,  Appius  Herdonius  summon* 
cd  the  slaves  from  the  Capitol,  with  the  inspiring  words,  "  De 
mtserrimicuj  usque  suscepisse  causam,  ut  servitiis  grave  jugum 
demeret."     In  the  city  the  terror  was  extreme,  as  no  one 

mr.  Non  potest  effugere  pueritiara  ;  retrahitur ;  jamque  militari  faab' 
itu  glaber,  destrictis  pilis,  aut  penitus  evulsis,  tota  nocte  pervigilat  * 
quara  inter  ebrietacem  domioi  ae  ITbidinem  dividit,  et  in  cubiculo  vir' 
et  in  coQvivio  puer  est."  The  younger  Pliny  was  an  humane  master 
Dio  Cassius,  1.  47  of  his  Roman.  Hist,  mentions  three  slaves  in  the 
time  of  Antony's  proscription,  who  saved  their  masters  at  the  loss  of 
their  own  lives.    One  of  them  was  a  gHgmaHctu^ 
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koew  whom  to  trust.  Hb  fees  were  tbey  of  bis  own  household. 
A  little  later,  A.  C.  415,  (Livy  4.  45,)  it  was  announced  that 
*'  Servitia,  urbem  ut  incenderent  distantibus  locis,  conjurarent" 
At  another  time,  A.  C.  271,  (Livy  22.  33,)  twenty-6ve  slaves 
were  affixed  to  the  cross,  because  they  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  Campus  Martins.  Etruria,  A.  C.  196,  (Livy  33. 
36,)  was  threatened  with  a  fearful  insurrection.  The  mournful 
result  was, ''  Multi  occisi,  multi  capti,  alios  verberatos  crucibus 
affixit,  qui  principes  conjurationis  fuerant ;  alios  dominis  resti- 
tuit."  Again,  A.  C.  184,  (39.  29,)  we  read,  '^  Magnus  motus 
servilis  eo  anno  in  Apulia  fuit."  Seven  thousand  men  were 
condemned.  In  the  brief  language  of  the  historian,  ''  de  mul- 
tis  sumptum  est  supplicium." 

In  A.  C.  135,  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  happen- 
ed, which,  says  Diodorus,  was  the  most  dreadful  which  ever  oc- 
curred. Many  towns  were  plundered  ;  multitudes  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  {apttgi^firjToi)  were  visited  with  the  direst  calamities, 
and  the  slaves  gained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  island.  The 
insurgents  under  Eunus  amounted  to  70,000  men,  of  whom 
20,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last  defeat ;  and  the  rest 
to  have  been  taken  and  crucified  ;  but  they  had  kept  the  field 
for  six  years,  in  the  face  of  considerable  forces. 

In  Italy  there  were  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  and  frequent  and 
dangerous  commotions.  The  first  happened  at  Nuceria,  where 
thirty  slaves  where  taken  and  executed.  In  the  second  insur- 
rection at  Capua,  200  slaves  rebelled  ;  they  were  immediately 
destroyed.  The  third  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  a  rich  Roman,  Titus  Minutius  by  name. 
Haying  proclaimed  himself  king,  3,500  slaves  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Lucius  LucuUus  was  charged  with  the  business  of 
dealing  with  the  insurgents.  Minutius,  having  been  betrayed, 
killed  himself,  and  his  associates  perished.  This  was  however, 
but  a  prelude  to  greater  troubles  in  Sicily.  The  senate  having 
passed  a  decree  that  no  freedman  among  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man people  should  be  reduced  to  slavery,  more  than  800  in 
Sicily,  who  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of  freedom,  were  lib- 
erated. This  excited  the  hopes  of  the  slaves  throughout  the 
island.  Remonstrances  having  been  made  to  the  praetor,  he 
ordered  those  who  had  assembled  about  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  liberty,  to  return  to  their  masters.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  insurgents  having 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  bade  defiance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
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pnetor.  A  certain  Titihius,  an  oudaw,  was  tbeir  leader*  He 
having  at  length  proved  treacherous  to  his  cause,  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators  were  crushed.  Soon,  however,  the  tumult 
broke  out  afresh,  and  Titinius,  who  was  sent  by  the  pnetor 
against  the  slaves,  was  worsted.  Their  number  increased  in  a 
few  days  to  more  than  6000.  Having  chosen  a  certain  Salvius 
leader,  they  ravaged  various  parts  of  the  island.  In  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  Salvius  took  4000  prisoners.  The  whole 
island  was  soon  in  a  sad  condition.  Salvius  collected  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  this 
manner,  the  war  was  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  dis- 
turbances were  not  fully  quelled  till  after  the  most  vigorous  and 
persevering  exertions  of  the  Roman  army.^ 

The  famoqs  servile  war  in  Italy,  which  occurred  in  the  time 
of  Crassus  and  Pompey  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  close  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  seems  that 
the  slaves  lost  105,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  who  fell  in  their 
victories,  over  Lentulus,  and  other  generals ;  besides,  after  their 
main  overthrow  by  Crassus,  a  body  of  5000  men  were  van- 
quished by  Pompey. 

In  A.  D.  24.  T.  Curtisius,  a  soldier  of  the  pretorian  cohort, 
at  Brundisium  in  Italy  and  the  neighboring  towns,  fixed  placards 
on  conspicuous  places,  in  which,  he  called  on  the  slaves  to 
assert  their  rights.  His  designs  were,  however,  soon  crushed, 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  fleet.  Cinna,  Marius,  Cat- 
aline,  and  the  barbarian  invaders  of  Italy  augumented  their  for- 
ces by  promising  general  freedom  to  the  slaves.^ 

Besides  the  political  troubles  to  which  we  have  alluded,  slave- 
ry was  the  fruitful  cause  of  many  other  evils.  The  slaves 
were  much  addicted  to  lying,  which  Plutarch  calls  the  vice  of 
slaves.  They  were  so  great  thieves  that  far  was  once  sy- 
nonymous   with  slave.^      It  came  to  be  said   almost  pro- 

^  We  have  drawn  the  preceding  facta  about  the  servile  war  fh>m 
Diodorufl  SiculuB,  L.  96,  where  a  detailed  and  impartial  statement  may 
be  seen.    This  second  rebellion  in  Sicily  lasted  three  years. 

^  Plut.  vit  C.  Marius,  Cicero  in  Cat  4  2.  Sallust  Cat  56.  Servi  te 
reliquerunt ;  Alium  compilaverunt,  alium  accusaverunt,  alium  occid- 
erunt,  alium  prodiderunt,  alium  calcaverunt,  alium  veneno,  alium 
criminatione,  petierunt. — Seneca,  Ep.  107. 

^  E^ilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  multa  siipersunt 

£t  dominum  iallunt,  et  prosunt  furibus-— i&r.  1  Ep.  6,  45. 46. 
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▼erbiallj  that  sUres  were  ibes^  Femtle  slaves  were  exposed  to 
io  many  seductioDs,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  guarded  by  so 
few  better  influences,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  extremdy 
licentious  conduct.  Slavery  fearfully  increased  dissoluteness  in 
the  high  raaks  of  Romans,  idleness  in  the  lower  ranks,  and 
cruelty  in  both.  The  horrid  butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
m  sufficient  proof  of  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Romans** 
The  number  of  foreign  slaves  imported  from  vark)us  countries, 
at  too  advaiiced  an  age  to  learn  the  language  of  tbmr  lords, 
must  have  tended  greatly  to  corrupt  the  Latin  language.^  The 
crowds  of  daves,  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  were  the 
means  of  propagating  fatal  diseases,  which  frequently  ravag^ 
the  Roman  world  .^ 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world  in  re- 
jspect  to  slavery  when  our  Saviour  appeared.  Under  the  fir^t 
Caesars,  domestic  servitude  had  reached  its  height  of  enormity. 
No  part  of  the  immense  empire  was  free  from  the  evil.  The 
Sicilian  dungeons  were  fuU.  Medians,  Moesians,  Bithynians 
were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  metropolis.  Men-stealers 
were  on  the  alert  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  African  Troglodytes. 
The  voice  of  the  slave-auctioneer  was  heard  early  and  late  at 
Corinth  and  Delos.  From  Britain  to  Parthia,  and  from  the 
woods  of  Sweden  to  the  great  African  desert,  the  cries  of  the 
bondman  went  up  to  Heaven.  In  Judea  alone,  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  alleviation  to  the  picture.    Yet  there  the  Romans 

^  Totidem  esse  bostes,  quot  servos. — iS!en.  Ep,  47. 

'  Q,aam  hujus  amentia  causam  detiDaam  pisi  fidei  ioihecillitatan^ 
pronam  semper  eonoupiseieDtiam  secularium  gaudionim  f  Tertul,  ml 
wponm.  h»  2.  eh.  8.  also  de  Spectac,  22. 

'  A  nunc  natus  infiins  delegatiir  gneculie,  ancille,  cai  adjuogitor 
imus  mat  idler  ex  omnibus  servis^  p]eruni<}ue  vilisiMimuSy  nee  enl- 
foam  serio  mUiiaterio  aeconi«cM>datu«.— 7W.  de  Cam.  Com/p.  29. 

*  In  Heyne's  Opuscula,  Vol.  3.  Prol.  7,  is  an  aceount  of  the  veiioas 
petUB  which  desokted  Rome.  The  number  mentioned  is  33.  The 
sixth,  which  happened,  A.  U.  €«  292,  cut  off  almost  all  the  slavefl^ 
and  nearly  one  bsJf  of  the  free  population.  Uv.  36.  Dionys.  9.  67. 
In  the  one  which  occurred  A.  P.  69,  which  lasted  only  for  an  autumn, 
90,000  fbnerals  were  registered,  triginta  funerum  millia  in  rationem 
Lihitinae  venerum.— 5^.  VU,  Mn).  99. 
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jdoubdese  transported  their  slaves  as  an  bdispeoaable  ptit  of 
their  domestic  arrangement.^ 

In  the  Crospels,  there  is  no  marked  and  prominent  mention 
of  slavery*  though  the  allusions  and  ineidental  notices  are  not 
unfrequent.  Thus  in  Matt.  3:  9,  dovJisg  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Roman  centurion  unquestionably  means  a  dave.  The  military 
slaves  of  the  Romans  were  the  arwuger^  armor-beareri  gaiea* 
ntt«,  helmet-bearer,  c/ava/or,  club-bearer,  cafe  and  cocu/a  sol* 
<)ier's  drudge.  In  ch.  13:  27,  28,  perhaps  it  b  the  most  natu- 
ral to  understand  ioiloi  as  a  slave,  though  a  higher  meaning  of 
the  word  may  be  included.  Abo  compare  Matt.  6 :  24.  Liuke 
16  :  13.  John  8:  33.  13:  16.  15:20.  The  punishment  of 
the  cross,  which  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  the  lowest  malefac- 
tors, was  introduced  among  the  Jews  by  the  Romans.  See 
abo  Acts  7:6.  In  Rom.  7:14,  we  find  the  expression 
mngafitpog  vno  intnQtluw^  sold  under  sin,  the  bond-slave  of  sin, 
re£^ring  to  the  general  practice  of  selling  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves.  They  were  considered  as  having  lost  their  tide  to  free- 
dom. Corinth  was  long  the  chief  slave-mart  of  Greece,  and 
from  its  situation  was  likely  to  have  much  communication  widi 
Brundbium,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy. 
Timsus,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  asserts  that  Corinth 
bad,  in  early  times,  before  Athens  had  reached  her  supremacy, 
460,000  slaves.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  name  €h(B' 
nix  metisurers.  Many  of  them  doubtless  embraced  the  Grospel, 
when  preached  by  Paul,  Apollos,  and  others.  From  the  lan- 
guage employed  oy  Paul  in  describing  the  social  condition  of 
Uie  Corinthian  converts,'  as  well  as  from  the  development  of  the 
particubr  vices  to  which  they  were  exposed,  we  reasonably  infer 
that  mamr  slaves  were  converted.  In  lCor.ch.7:  20 — ^24, 
are  the  following  words :  "  Let  every  man  abide  m  the  same 
callmg,  wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called,  being  a  ser- 
vant ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it 
rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  bemg  a  servant,  is 
the  Lord's  freeman ;  likewise  he  that  is  called  being  free,  b 
Christ's  servant.    Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  ye  not  the 

^  King  Agrippa  exhibited  at  ooe  time  in  Judea  700  pair  of  gladia- 
tors— $la9e9,-^08,  Hitt.  19. 

B  BXinm  yitq  ti\v  nkf^eiv  v(i,Av,  i^fXffoX,  vu  ovTroUoi  0090^  mni  aof^ 
9Mf    iv  7ioUo»  &wmoi,  ov  noXXol  e^ytifHi,     1  Cor.  1 :  26.  also  the 
terms  /lei^a,  atr^&fri,  aytpfj,  ^$ov^hrf}/tm{,  Ta  ft^  crtOf  etc 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  65 
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servants  of  men.  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wberetn  he  is  caDed, 
therein  abide  with  God."  The  meaning  of  this  passage  clearly 
is,  Be  not  unduly  solicitous  about  being  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
If  you  have  a  favorable  opportunity  for  gaining  your  freedom, 
embrace  it,  it  is  the  preferable  state ;  nevertheless  to  be  a  free- 
man of  Christ  is  infinitely  more  important.  Your  spiritual  re- 
demption is  purchased  at  a  great  price,  yield  not  a  servSe  assent 
to  the  authority  and  opinions  of  men.^ 

Eph.  6 :  5 — 9,  "  Servants  !  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in 
singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service 
as  men-pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of 
God,  from  the  heart ;  with  good  will,  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men;  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing 
any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether 
he  be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye  masters !  do  the  same  things 
unto  them,  forbearing  threatening ;  knowing  that  your  Master 
also  is  in  heaven ;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  him.*' 
That  slaves  are  here  referred  to  is  unquestionable — from  the 
contrast  in- v.  8,  between  dovkog  and  iXiv&fQog,  Both  masters 
and  slaves  are  charged  to  perform  their  respective  duties  faith- 
fully and  kindly,  as  accountable  alike  to  God.  Col.  3 :  22, 25, 
and  4:1,  are  of  similar  import.  Slaves  were  numerous  in 
Colosse,  in  Ephesus,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  principal  fault  in  the  slaves  seems  to  have  been  a  faithless  per- 
formance of  duty  in  the  absence  of  their  masters.  Ch.  4:1,  ro 
dl%uiO¥  xfip  iaoTtjra,  i.  e.  kind  treatment  such  as  is  becooiing 
Christian  masters.  That  it  cannot  mean  the  legal  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slave,  is  clear,  for  why  in  that  case,  were  any  di- 
rections given  to  the  slaves,  if  the  relation  was  not  to  continue  ? 
1  Tim.  6:1,2,  "  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke 
count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of 
God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have 
believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are 
brethren  ;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faithful 

'  That^oi^ilo;  v.  22,  means  a  slave,  one  in  actual  bondage,  is  made  al- 
together certain  by  its  being  iu  contrast  witli  ilnhSsgog  ytrw^ou^  as 
well  as  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage.  There  would  be  no  sense 
in  directing  hired  servants  to  change  their  condition,  if  they  could. 
Afler  jt^crat  v.  21,  understand  iktv^iqltfj  not  ^ovXiUj^  as  the  old  com- 
mentators think.  V.  23,  Tifiii]q  is  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  price  which  is  paid  for  human  freedom. 
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and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit."  Then  follows,  v.  3 — 5, 
an  exhortation  to  Timothy  to  withdraw  himself  from  persons  who 
taught  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  who  were  employing  themselves 
in  useless  logomachies.  Yoke,  (ivyog)  servile  condition,  see 
Lev.  26:  13.  ''I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke."  It 
seems  that  the  honor  of  the  gospel  was  concerned  in  the  ren- 
dering on  the  part  of  the  slave,  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  master.  Titus  2:  4,  10,  is  of  kindred  meaning* 
The  vices  of  pilfering  and  petulance  are  particularly  mentioned. 
Crete  was  full  of  slaves  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  history 
carries  us. 

Onesimus,  the  subject  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  a  Colossian,  who  had  been  made  a  Christian 
,  through  the  mmistry  of  Paul.  He  absconded  from  his  master 
for  a  reason  which  is  not  fully  explained.  In  the  course  of  his 
flight,  be  met  with  Paul  at  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  converted, 
and  ultimately  recommended  to  the  favor  of  his  old  master.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Paul  would,  under  any  circumstance,  have 
had  no  choice,  but  to  send  Onesimus  to  his  master ;  the  deten- 
tion of  a  fugitive  slave  was  considered  the  same  offence  as  theft, 
and  would  no  doubt  incur  liability  to  prosecution  for  damages. 
Runaways  apprehended  and  unreclaimed  were  sold  by  order  of 
the  Praefectui  vigUumy  if  not  liberated  by  the  emperor.  In 
later  times,  a  runaway,  guiltless  of  other  offences,  was  not  pun- 
ished for  the  sake  of  public  justice,  but  was  restored  to  bis 
owner. 

1  Pet.  2: 18.  '^  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all 
fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward." 
The  word  oixitat,  is  here  employed.  This  word  includes  any 
one  under  the  authority  of  another,  particularly  household  ser- 
vants, vernae,  familia,  domestici,  famuli.  It  is  used  but  four 
times  m  the  New  Testament ;  in  this  passage,  in  Luke  16:  13. 
Acts  10:  7.  Rom.  14:  4.  In  all  these  passages,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  slaves  are  intended,  as  they  almost  universally  per- 
formed the  duties  which  are  now  performed  by  hired  servants. 
The  ar^pono^totf^V,  the  slave  trader  is  classed  1  Tim.  1:  10, 
with  the  most  abandoned  nnners.  Slave  dealing  was  not  es- 
teemed an  honorable  occupation,  or  worthy  of  merchants  by 
the  Romans;^  and  those  who  followed  it,  mangarei^  venalitia" 

^  Mercator  urbibus  prodest,  medicus  aegris,  mango  venalibus ;  sed 
omnes  isti,  quia  ad  alienum  commodum  prosuo  veniant,  neo  obligant 
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mt  ioiiietnes  gave  themMhres  an  air  of  laiieb  cmrnqmntt^, 
tnisUDg  to  their  wealth,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  compel}- 
lioD  for  the  abomioable  though  prectoos  objecu  of  their  traffic' 
Though  the  Christiao  rel^ion  did  not  by  direct  precept  put 
ao  end  to  the  iron  servitude  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman  em* 
nire,  yet  its  whde  spirit  and  genius  are  adverse  to  slavery,  and 
It  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  causes,  which  were  set  io 
operatioo  and  which  finally  extinguished  the  system  throughout 
Lurope.     1.  It  raised  the  worth  of  the  human  mind.    It  fiiDy 
established  its  dignity  and  immortality.  It  poured  a  new  fight  od 
the  murderous  arttnaj  and  on  all  the  horrid  forms  of  destrojring 
Mfe  which  prevailed.     2.  It  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal love.    It  placed  charity,  kindness  and  compassion  among  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  took  away  from  a  man  all  hope  of  salva- 
tion unless  he  forgave  heartily  all  who  might  have  injured  him. 
9.  It  prochumed  a  common  Redeemer  for  the  whole  human 
race.    It  declared  that  in  Christ  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and 
free  were  on  an  entire  equality.    4.  It  taught  men  the  value  of 
time,  noade  them  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal,  and  thus 
took  away  the  supposed  necessity  for  sei-vile  labor.     5.  It  com- 
manded all  its  disciples  to  engage  personally  in  the  great  work 
of  propagating  the  religkm  among  sJl  nations.     This  very  enter- 
prise of  course  embraced  the  millions  of  slaves. 

We  are  now  prepared  briefly  to  consider  the  influence  which 
Christianity  exertea  in  the  mitigation  and  final  extinction  of  slave- 
ry.  The  81st  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  is  in  the  folbwkig 
words :  ^'  Servi  in  clerum  pronioveantur  citra  dominorum  vohm- 
tate ;  boc  ipsum  operatur  redbibitionem.  Si  quando  vero  ser^ 
Yus  quoque  gradus  ordinatione  dignus  videatur,  qualis  est  noster 
Onesimus  apparuit,  et  domini  consenserint,  manbque  emiserint, 
et  domo  sua  ablegaverint ;  efficitor."  Id  chap.  2d  of  the  £pis*> 
lie  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  are  the  follow* 
ing  3  *^  Overlook  not  the  men  and  maid  servants ;  neither  let 
them  be  puflfad  up ;  but  rather  let  them  be  the  more  subject  to 
the  glory  of  God,  diat  they  may  obtain  from  him  a  better  liber* 
Ation*  Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  free  at  the  public  cost, 
that  they  be  not  daves  to  their  own  lusts."     In  the  general 

008  quibus  prosunt.— Sen.  de  Bene/.  4. 13.  Radix  est  biilbacea,  man- 
f  onicis  venalitiis  pulcbre  nota,  quae  e  vino  duici  illim^  pubertatem 
coercet.— Pfin.  MU.  Hist  21. 97,  and  32.  47. 

1  See  Suet.  Aug.  09.  Macros  Saturn,  2. 4.  Pliny  71. 12,  Mart,  a  la 
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EpmdB  of  Bftrntbu,  chip.  14,  v.  15,  *'  Tboa  shah  not  be  bit^ 
ter  in  tby  commands  towards  aonr  of  thy  serrants  that  trust  in 
God ;  kst  thou  chance  not  to  fear  him  who  is  over  both  ;  be- 
cause he  came  not  to  call  any  with  respect  of  persons,  but 
whomsoever  the  Spirit  prepared." 

A  warm  sympathy  was  felt,  it  seems,  by  many  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  in  behalf  of  the  slaves.  Clemens  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  remarks :  '^  We  have  known  many  amon^ 
ourselves,  who  have  delivered  themselves  into  bonds  and  slave'- 
ry,  that  ^ey  might  restore  others  to  their  liberty ;  many,  who 
have  hired  out  themselves  servants  unto  others,  that  by  their 
wages  they  might  feed  and  sustain  them  that  wanted."  Pauli* 
mis,  bishop  of  Noia,  expended  his  whole  estate,  and  then  soM 
himself  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  Serapion  sold 
himself  to  a  stage-player,  and  was  the  means  of  converting  him, 
and  his  family.  Ambrose,  (Off.  1.  3.)  enjoins  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  of  those  in  bondage.  Cyprian,  (Ep.  60,)  sent 
to  the  bishop  of  Numidia,  in  order  to  redeem  some  captives, 
2,500  crowns.  Socrates,  the  historian,  says  that  after  the  Ro- 
mans had  taken  7,000  Persian  captives,  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Amida,  melted  the  goki  and  silver  plate  of  bis  chnrch,  with 
whRb  he  redeemed  the  captives.  Ambrose  of  Milan  did  the 
same  !o  respect  to  the  fumitore  of  his  church.  It  was  the  only 
case  in  which  the  imperial  constitutions  allowed  plate  to  be  sold. 

During  the  earty  persecutions,  reduction  to  slavery,  m  a  very 
horrid  form,  was  employed  as  a  punishment  for  the  embracing 
of  the  faith.  Female  Christians  were  often  condemned  to  be 
given  up  as  slaves  to  the  keepers  of  public  brothels  in  Rome,  in 
order  to  be  subjected  to  open  prostiuition.  Such  was  the  fats 
of  Agnes  of  whom  Ambrose  thus  speaks,  *'  Insanus  judex  jussit 
earn  expoKari,  et  nudam  ad  lupanar  duci,  sub  voce  praeconis 
dicentis,  Agnem  sacrilegam  virginem  Diis  Uasphemia  inferen- 
tern  scortum  lunanaribus  doctum."  Her  offence  was  her  refu- 
sal to  worship  Vesta.^  Lactantius  has  the  remark,  that  if  any 
slave  became  a  Christian,  all  hope  of  freedom  was  taken  away. 

These  senrere  enactments  were  in  some  measure  neutralized  by 

^  Sermon  90,  Tertullian,  ApoL  chap.  50.  *'  Nam  «t  proxime  ad  le- 
Donem  daninaodo  Cbristianum  potius  ^uam  ad  leooein,"  etCv  Aifgoal. 
De  Civit  Dei,  1.  26,  **  Sed  quaedatn  sanctae  feminae  tempore  perae- 
outionis,  at  insectatores  suae  pudicitiae  devitareni,  in  rapfiirtim  atque 
neoaturum  se  fluvlum  projeoeivnt.*  Lactantius  also  says,  vol.  2.  p. 
914,  FideKssimi  quiqtie  servi  contra  dominos  vexabanuir. 
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the  compassionate  treatment  of  the  church.  After  die  estaUisb- 
roent  of  Christianity,  under  Constantino,  slaves  partook  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  religion  ;^  and  their  birth  was  no  impediment 
to  their  rismg  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  priesthood.  Slaves 
holding  the  true  faith  were  sometimes  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  church.^  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  required,  that  a  slave 
should  be  enfranchised,  before  ordination  ;  but  Justinian  declar<^ 
ed  the  simple  consent  of  the  master  to  be  sufficient.  If  a  slave 
had  been  ordained  without  his  master's  knowledge,  the  latter 
might  demand  him  within  a  year,  and  the  slave  fell  back  into 
bis  roaster's  power.  If  a  slave,  after  ordination,  with  his  mas- 
ter's consent,  chose  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  re- 
turned to  a  secular  life,  he  was  given  back  as  a  slave  to  his  mas- 
ter. It  was  common  for  the  patrons  of  churches  till  the  5th 
century,  to  encourage  their  slaves  to  become  clergymen,  that 
they  in  preference  to  strangers,  might  receive  their  benefices. 
Slaves  were  fully  protected,  m  the  exercise  of  worship,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  observance  of  religious  festivals.  The 
liberty  and  gambols  of  the  saturjudia  were  transferred  to  Christ- 
mas. If  a  Christian  slave  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  heathen  mas- 
ter, the  latter  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  his  spiritual 
concerns.  Judaism  was  looked  upon  with  such  horror,  that 
any  Christian  was  entitled  to  force  a  Jewish  master  to  sell  to  him 
a  Christian  slave. 

Augustus  restrained  the  right  of  indiscriminate  and  unlimited 
manumission.  Antoninus  empowered  the 'judge,  who  should 
be  satisfied  about  the  slave's  complaint  of  ill  treatment,  to  force 
the  master  to  sell  him  to  some  other  owner.  The  master's 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slaves  was  first  sought  to  be  le- 
gally abolished,  by  Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Constantino 
placed  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  on  a  level  with  that  of  a 
freeman,  and  expressly  included  the  case  of  a  slave  who  died 
under  punishment,  unless  it  was  inflicted  with  the  usual  instru- 
ments of  correction.  The  efiect  of  this  humane  law  was,  how- 
ever, done  away  by  a  subsequent  enactment  of  Constantine. 
Several  councils  of  the  church  endeavored  to  repress  slave-mur- 

^  Paul  mendons  slaves  having  been  baptized,  1  Cor.  13:  IS,  un 
MIm  lUn  iUv&^oi — iprnnUr&fifUP,  etc. 

^  Quo  magis  necessarium  credidi,  ex  duabus  ancillia,  quae  mmw- 
trae  dktkanturj  quid  asset  veri,  et  per  tormenta  quaerere.^-P^  1^ 
10.07. 
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der,  by  threatening  the  perpetrators  wkfa  temporary  excommu* 
cication.'  Adrian  suppressed  the  work-houses  for  the  confine* 
ment  of  skves.  Several  humane  laws  were  enacted  by  Con- 
stantine  in  relation  to  the  separation  of  families.  One  directs 
that  property  shall  be  so  divided,  '^  ut  Integra  apud  possesso- 
rem  unumquemque  servorum  agnatio  permaneat."  Another 
law  says,  ^'  ut  Integra  apud  successorem  unumquemque  servo- 
rum,  vel  colonorum  adtscriptitiae  conditionis,  seu  inquilinorum 
proximorum  agnatio,  vel  adfinitas  permaneat."  A  Christian 
church  afforded  very  great  safety  from  the  wrath  of  unmerciful 
owners,  for  when  a  slave  took  refuge  there,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  ecclesiastks  to  intercede  for  him,  with  his  master;  ana 
if  the  latter  refused  to  pardon  the  slave,  they  were  bound  not 
to  give  him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  till  he  chose  to  depart,  or  his  owner  granted  him 
forgiveness.  In  Christian  times,  the  ceremony  of  manumission,* 
which  was  performed  in  church,  panicularly  at  Easter,  and  oth- 
er festivals  of  religion,  was  considered  the  most  regular  mode 
of  emancipation,  and  came  to  displace,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
other  forms.  This  mode  was  introduced  and  regulated  by  three 
laws  of  Constantine ;'  but  it  was  not  adopted  over  the  whole 
empire  at  once,  as  nearly  100  years  afterwards,  the  Council  of 

'  Et  in  pluribus  quidem  conciliis  statutum  est,  ezoommuDicatiooi, 
vel  pqenitentiae  biennii  esse  subjicienduni,  qui  aervum  proprium  nne 
GODseientii  judicis  occidint,  MurcUoru 

^  The  different  modes  of  manumiBsion  were  the  Allowing :  1.  Vin- 
dicta,  the  proDouocing  of  a  form  of  words  by  the  owner  before  the 
praetor.  2.  Census,  enrolment  in  the  ceosor's  books.  3.  Testaroen- 
lum,  by  will.  4.  Epistolam,  by  letter.  5.  Perconvivium,attbebaD- 
qaet  6.  By  the  master  designedly  calling  the  slave  his  son.  7.  By 
actual  adoption.  8.  Leave  given  to  a  slave  to  subscribe  his  name  as 
witness.    9.  Attiring  a  slave  in  the  insignia  of  a  freeman,  etc 

'  The  following  is  the  rescript  of  Constantine:  ^  Qui  religiose  men- 
te  in  ecclesiae  greipio  senruKs  suis  meritam  concesserint  libertatem, 
eandem  eodem  jure  donasse  videantur,  quo  civitas  Romana  solenni- 
tatibuB  decursis  dan  consuevit.  Sed  hoc  duntazat  iis,  qui  sub  as* 
pectu  antistitium,  dederint,  placuit  relaxari.  Clericis  autem  amplius 
eoncedirous,  ut,  cum  suis  famulis  tribuunt  libertatem,  non  solum  in 
conspectu  ecclesiae  ac  religiosi  populi  plenum  fructum  libertatis  con- 
cessiflse  dicantur,  verum  etiam  cum  postremo  judicio  libertates  de» 
derint,  seu  qaibuscunque  verbis  dari  praeceperint;  itautezdie  pub- 
licatae  voluntatis,  sine  aliquo  juris  teste  vel  interprete,  competat  direc- 
talibertas. 
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Carthage^  A.  D.  401,  resolved  to  ask  of  the  emperor,  autborky 
to  maoumh  in  church.  The  request  was  granted.  Augustioe, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  mentions  the  formalities  thus  observed  m 
eonfiBrring  freedom.^  After  the  establishment  of  Christianhj  as 
the  iMtional  religion,  when  heresy  came  to  be  dreaded  as  niuch 
as  treason,  slave-testimony  was  received  equally  in  respect  to 
matters  reiatiag  to  their  own  interests  and  to  those  of  theu*  mas- 
ters. The  church  did  not  openly  maintab  the  validiQr  of  slave- 
nuptials  for  many  years.  Attempts  of  free  persons  to  form  mar^ 
riages  with  slaves  were  severely  punished.^  Justinian  removed 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  preceding  emperors  had  placed  m 
the  way  of  manumission.  Slavery  did  not  cease,  however,  till 
m  comparatively  late  period.' 

*  Augustine,  in  another  place,  holds  the  following  language.  **  Nob 
oportet  ChristiaDum  posaklere  senrum  quomodo  equum  aut  argeauiOL 
ijiuis  dicere  audeat  ut  vestimentum  eum  debere  contemni  ?  Hooi^ 
nem  naoique  homo  taniquam  seipsum  diligere  debet  cul  ab  omnium 
Domioo,  ut  inimicos  diligat,  imperatur. 

^  The  emperor  Baailius  allowed  slaves  to  marry,  and  receive  the 
priestly  benediction,  but  this  having  been  disregarded,  Alexius  Coiq- 
nenns  renewed  the  permission.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  either 
that  the  benediction  gave  freedom,  or  ought  to  be  followed  by  it— 
JBtotr.    See  Justin,  Gfaeoo-Rooiao,  Lib.  ^  5. 

>  The  antfaoriries  on  the  general  subject,  which  we  have  consulted 
are  the  different  codes  of  Roman  law,  Gibbon,  two  Essays  of  M.  De 
Burigny,  in  vols.  85  and  37  of  Memoires  de  I'Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, Blair's  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Roraaoi^ 
Edinburgh  1833,  a  valuable  work.  In  nearly  all  the  &ct8  which  we 
iMve  quoted  firem  him,  we  have  referred  to  the  original  autfaoritiea. 
We  have  made  a  personal  examination  of  nearly  all  the  extant  Latio 
authors  including  the  historians  of  Byzantium,  and  the  eariy 
and  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  Plea  tor  thk  West.    Bt  Ltman  Beecher,  D.  D. 

Second  Edition. 

B7  Rer.  NehMAiali  Adami,  BoitoD. 

This  book  is  upon  a  ereat  subject,  and  is  full  of  thrilling  in- 
terest to  an  American.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  attention 
which  it  has  received  from  intelligent  Editors  throughout  the 
country ; — an  indication  that  its  subject  commends  itself  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  to  those  who  look  at  our  country  as  citi- 
zens, and  are  accustomed  to  scan  the  political  bearings  of  every 
thing  present  and  prospective.  The  book  is  written  by  one  who 
left  New  England  and  those  attachments  which  we  believe  no 
place  on  earth  but  Switzerland  fastens  with  such  peculiar  pow- 
er upon  the  hearts  of  its  children,  for  the  strange  land  in  be- 
half of  whose  religious  and  moral  interests  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, and  in  relation  to  their  effects  upon  our  whole  country, 
be  here  pleads.  We  venture  to  say,  that  had  the  author  cross- 
ed the  ocean  as  a  missionary,  and  discovered  such  a  land  as  he 
describes  in  this  book,  with  its  unutterable  resources,  its  swell- 
ing population,  its  intellectual  and  physical  energies  breaking  out 
like  new-bom  oceans  on  every  side,  he  would  have  succeeded  by 
the  help  of  that  charm  which  the  foreigner  has  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  in  enlisting  wealth,  talents,  prayers  and  personal  efhris  in 
his  cause.  One  difficulty  which  this  book  will  have  to  contend 
with  is,  it  relates  to  our  home,  our  institutions,  sanctuaries,  fire- 
sides, lives !  for  strange  as  it  is,  our  danger  lies  in  this,  that 
we  seem  to  have  concluded  that  these  things  are  impregnable, 
because  they  are  our  own,  just  as  "  all  men  think  all  men  mor- 
tal but  themselves."  There  is  nothine  that  requires  more  la- 
bor and  skill  to  overcome  the  incredultis  odt,  the  strong  pre- 
judice that  accompanies  incredulity,  than  the  subject  of  this 
book,  inasmuch  as  an  appeal  to  men's  fears,  though  reasonable, 
is  always  in  danger  of  excitinc  a  hardihood  of  recklessness,  if  it 
does  not  succeed  in  awakening  solicitude  and  cautbn.  We 
have  been  alarmed  to  witness  this  as  the  efiect  of  some  moni- 
tions upon  this  subject  in  some  portions  of  the  community,  but 
we  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  the  Plea  before  us  will  obtain  a 
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verdict  answering  to  its  power  and  the  importance  of  its  scd>- 
ject  from  intelligent  citizens  in  everj  part  o(  New  England. 

One  thing  is  observable  in  this  production ;  it  is  not  a  aects- 
rian  work.  The  author  speaks  as  an  American,  as  a  patriot, 
as  a  Christian,  and  not  as  the  abettor  of  any  political  or  relig- 
ious sect.  He  is  the  president  of  a  literary  and  religious  insti- 
tution which  has  its  distinctive  religious  sentiments,  but  the 
spirit  which  he,  manifests  in  keeping  bis  personal  attachments  oat 
of  view  while  pleading  for  the  West  is  truly  catholic.  The  sal- 
vation of  this  country  from  bondage  to  foreign  powers  p  his 
view  b  to  be  effected  by  educaMoo,  inasmuch  as  the  ignorance 
of  our  population  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  emissaries  of 
designing  men  lay  their  calculations  of  putting  their  chains  upoa 
us.  As  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Papal  church  is  built  up- 
on the  ignorance  of  men,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  preventing 
its  encroachments  here  than  by  diffusing  knowledge  amongst 
that  part  of  th^  community  who  are  the  base  of  society  in  every 
land.  And  there  are  facts  and  arguments  in  dkis  book  that 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  American  cttizea  by  what- 
ever name  indicative  of  reUgbus  faith  he  may  be  called. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  book,  Dr.  Beecher  gives  an  ebquent 
and  glowing  description  of  the  West.  He  then  assumes  the 
influence  of  leairning  and  Christian  institutions  upon  New  Eng- 
land as  the  ground  of  belief  that  the  same  causes  will  make  the 
West  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  This  i3  a  rational  conclu- 
sion, provided  we  take  the  spil  of  the  West  as  it  now  is,  enriched 
and  deriving  its  natural  character  from  tlie  New  England  set- 
tlers. But  if  we  wait  a  few  years,  foreign  emigration  will  have 
i^hanged  its  loam  to  sand,  and  its  native  oaks,  attacked  by  the 
fellers  that  are  coming  up  against  them,  will  be  succeeded  by 
pines  and  brush.  It  n;iakes  the  blood  run  warm  and  high,  to 
think  of  Uiis  critical  period,  this  day  of  our  national  salvatioB, 
wljiose  sun  is  now  mounting  up  in  our  heavens  aod  throwing  om 
pulsatbns  of  liehl  that  almost  speak  of  the  coming  acme  of  our 
nation's  hope,  but  from  which,  if  it  does  not  witness  ih©  results 
pf  timely  faith  and  labor,  it  wiH  go  down  with  only  a  winter's 
t^ilightj  as  though  the  earth  had  passed  a  solstice  from  summer 
tp  frost  in  borrow  ajt  the  amazing  stupidity  and  coming  ruin  of 
opf  people..  Every  hotur  is  precious ;  ibr  every  hour  brings  to 
our  shores  from  ioreign  poor-hojuses  and  cellars,  the  materiialfi 
fjf^  oui;  di^atrw^io^^  If  thia  pi,^  were  a,t  the  ballot  boxes  ^paa 
fPWA  moipp^^i^uf  quas^ion^  ^fld  fi^een  thous^d  voten  slogd 
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fttai^sbaOed  against  fifteen  tboasand^  and  feotnan  knetrtln^  proib^ 
able  restllt,  and  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  a  vess^  had 
arrited  with  hundreds  of  citizens  who  had  been  rallied  fifonfi  di^ 
ferent  places  for  their  vote,  what  suspense  and  fear  would  pre^ 
▼ail  in  both  parties  tin  it  was  known  on  which  side  their  vote 
would  be  cast.  Such  tinoes  are  coluing.  We  shaH  not  be  sure 
in  regard  to  an j  important  election  after  a  few  years ;  indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  certainty  even  now  that  the  last  arrival  of  eoh 
igrants  will  not  decide  the  fate  of  our  institutibns !  O  the  agonj^ 
of  this  nation  when  it  finds  itself  once  more  in  chains !  It  will 
be  as  when  a  lion  falb  into  a  snare.  The  power  of  the  moon 
at  its  birth  did  not  descend  more  softly  upon  the  sea  to  place  its 
bands  around  it,  than  Rom^  and  Austria  will  succeed  m  girding 
their  influence  round  about  us  unleas  we  are  instantly  upon  the 
alert.  We  refer  ^  reader  to  several  passages  in  the  Pleai 
and  ask  if  he  can  read  them  domoved?* 

The  writer  proceeds  to  notice  the  <>bjection  that  t  foreign 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  republic  by  immigration  and  a  for^ 
teigii  religion  is  impotent  and  chimerical.  He  argues  against 
this  objection  that  our  country  is  not  so  maturely  compacted  as 
to  stand  against  a  violent  attack  of  the  kind  anticipated.  The 
Wisest  statesmen  have  expressed  their  fears  for  the  permanency 
bf  our  Union,  ^ven  from  the  dissensions  of  native  citizens  about 
their  sectional  interests,  and  if  the  Union  be  doubtful  undent 
sut^  circumstances,  how  will  it  be  when  the  clay  is  mixed  with 
iron,  and  thousands  of  hungry  aspirants  for  power  ar6  thrown 
amongst  the  dissociating  elements  of  our  once  social  state.  Th(§ 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  nlinds  and  consciencea 
of  men  is  proverbial.  The  Roman  pontiff  could  never  have 
regulated  the  policy  of  European  powers  by  arms ;  the  une^ 
qual  contest  would  have  ended  in  his  banishment  or  death,  and 
in  jests  and  mockery  at  his  foolish  attempts  from  overpowering 
hosts :  but  his  awful  curse  is  feared  by  them  no  less  than  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  every  one  of  them  trembles  at  hii 
unseen  wrath,  like^he  little  needle  at  the  mysterious  ma|net-^ 
ism  of  the  pole.  In  this  spiritual  influence  is  the  hiding  of  pa^ 
pal  power,  and  here  is  the  master-piece  of  invention  among 
the  works  of  that  mighty,  experienced  Prince  of  Darknessi 
Our  personal   acquaintance  with   members  of  the  Catholic 


•  See  p.  57,  Note.  pp.  126, 130. 
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ClMirch  has  shown  every  one  of  us  that  notUng  of  the  nature 
of  influence  over  our  mind  can  be  compared  to  the  power 
which  the  Church  has  over  its  subjects.  No  arguments,  per- 
suasion, or  fear  can  break  the  awful  charm.  Many  of  us  are 
familiar  with  its  practical  operation  in  extorting  the  hard  earned 
wages  of  domestics  and  laborers  whose  attachment  to  their 
priesthood  and  church  seems  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
cruel  exactbns  made  upon  their  scanty  gains.  But  we  will  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  passage  in  the  book  before  us  which  sums 
up  with  great  ek>quence  the  character  of  the  papal  Church.* 

In  the  ardor  of  our  youne  and  inexperienced  zeal,  we  have 
been  crying  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  harassed  with  tyrannical 
usurpations  and  unequal  laws,  that  we  have  found  a  land  of 
liberty,  the  home  of  the  exile,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and 
have  invited  them  to  come  and  share  our  inestimable  civil  and 
religious  blessings.  We  did  not  anticipate  the  acceptance  of 
this  invitation  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  millions  of  sworn 
adherents ;  we  never  thought  of  receiving  an  empire  uqto  our 
empire  ;  our  anxiety  to  be  a  free  and  great  nation  has  led  us  to 
expose  ourselves  and  all  we  hold  dear  to  the  disposal  of  a  for- 
eign power,  who  pleadine  the  liberality  of  our  invitation  is  ta- 
king away  our .  place  and  nation.  We  may  fill  the  land  with 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  they  with  their  endowments  will 
be  only  so  many  contributions  of  aid  to  popery,  if  the  influx 
of  papists  continues  as  it  now  is,  and  nothing  is  done  to  guard 
our  institutions  and  laws  from  their  dictation.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  united  attention  of  the 
next  Congress,  and  we  trust  that  all  will  unite  to  pray  that  no 
present  advantage  of  any  party  apongst  us  will  plead  for  the 
exposure  of  American  institutions  to  men  who  cannot  appreciate 
them,  and  who  will  traniple  them  under  their  feet  in  their  way 
to  dominion.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  every  true  Catholic  who  takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  must  of  necessity 
be  a  false  swearer,  and  that  this  consideration  does  not  prevent 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  from  taking  this  oath,  it  should 
open  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  see  what  the  characters  and  re- 
lations of  that  religion  are,  which  will  permit  its  adherents  to 
perjure  themselves  in  order  to  get  influence  in  this  nation. 
•  DUX  shall  we  therefore  recall  the  invitation  which  we  have 
given  to  the  world,  to  come  and  share  our  national  privileges 

*  Page  143,  to  bottom  of  p.  145. 
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with  as  ?  Shall  our  coasts,  aod  forts,  and  ships  of  war  forbid 
the  entrance  of  foreigners  amongst  us,  and  a  high  wall  be 
thrown  around  our  institutions?  There  is  likely  to  be  a  just 
and  timely  preventive  applied  to  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  old  world  that  pay  the  transportation- 
fares  of  inmates  of  their  poor  houses  who  are  disgorged  upon 
our  shores.  Some  of  the  influence  with  which  designhig  priests 
would  invade  our  liberties  will  thus  be  cut  off.  In  regard  to 
the  emigration  of  intelligent  and  respectable  catholics  who  come 
here  to  pursue  their  honest  arts  of  life,  no  obstruction  can  be 
placed  m  the  way  of  their  influence,  that  will  not  violate  the 
first  prmciples  of  republicanism,  except  that  for  a  temporary 
purpose  of  self-defence  we  may  proclaim  an  embargo  around 
our  polls  by  increasing  the  term  of  probation  for  citizenship. 
Unless  this  is  done,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  repubU- 
can  experiment  will  wind  up  very  soon,  and  be  followed  by  an 
explosion  that  will  shake  the  thrones  of  earth  and  hell  with 
laughter.  If  the  Pope  should  accept  an  invitation  from  one  of 
the  parties  in  national  politics  to  come  over  and  settle  our  quar^ 
rels  for  us,  and  secre^  pouring  in  myriads  of  voters  for  this 
purpose,  should  say  to  the  North,  Give  up,  and  to  the  South, 
Keep  not  back,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  unable  to  shake 
ourselves  as  at  other  times,  but  shorn  of  oar  strength,  should 
meet  the  tribute-men,  and  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  at  our 
doors  and  in  our  ware-houses,  inviting  us  to  unresisting  com- 
pliance with  the  claims  of  the  holy  mother  church.  Then  will 
the  blood  in  our  streets  be  up  to  the  horses'  bridles,  the  stars 
will  fall  from  our  heavens,  men  will  gnaw  their  tongues  in  great 
pain,  the  sun  and  moon  to  us  will  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  of 
hair,  our  churches  and  schools  of  all  descriptions,  our  printing 
presses  and  books  will  be  seized,  public  assemblies  will  be  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  torture,  and  this  great  nation  will  sufl^ 
an  eclipse  such  as  there  was  never  like  it  before,  nor  shall  be 
evermore. 

*^  No  spasms  are  like  the  spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no 
wailings  such  as  her  convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome  three 
hundred  yearit  to  die;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be  as 
much  more  terrific,  as  our  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have 
given  to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality." — Plea^  p.  46. 

The  questk>n  concerning  the  laws  of  citizenship  is  exciting 
great  attention  amongst  our  able  men,  and  we  confidently  rely 
upon  them  to  defend  the  nation  firom  sudden  ruin.    Otherwise, 
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tmt  fate  may  soon  be  decided,  and  we  shall  be  *  as  a  man  that 
dieth  in  hid  full  stren^h,  wholly  at  bis  ease  and  quiet.'  Bat 
aupposing  that  the  law  of  citizenship  is  so  arranged  that  time  is 
given  us  to  guard  against  present  calamity,  what  protection  have 
we  against  subsequent  ruin  by  the  arts  and  practices  of  design* 
ing  men  ? 

fVe  must  educate  the  enlire  poptdntion  of  the  United  Sftiiei. 

This,  while  it  will  be  a  perfect  safeguard,  with  the  blessing 
of  Grod,  for  the  future,  is  a  very  peaceable  and  rational,  and  by 
fio  means  a  rancorous  form  of  opposition  to  the  Catholics.  Here 
we  must  answer  the  question  as  expressed  in  the  Plea  which 
has  been  put  by  Catholics,  and  by  religious  denominations  who 
i^mpathize  with  them,  and  are  excited  by  what  we  considei^ 
just  and  equitable  measures  of  self-defence,  ^*  Have  not  Catfai^' 
Kcs  as  good  a  right  to  their  religion  as  other  denominatioite  have 
to  theirs  ?**  *  This  question  assumes  that  free  inquiry  into  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  practices  is  resistance  of  their  civil  and  reli^ 
gious  rights.  There  are  those  besides  Catholics  who  consider 
ft  persecution  to  uncover  the  history  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  show  by  appeals  to  their  authorized  standards  what  tbef 
believe  and  practise.  No  Catholic  can  make  this  complaint 
without  exciting  the  question  in  every  intelligent  mind,  Are 
you  afraid  of  free'  discussion  ?  "  He  that  doeth  truth  cotnetb 
to  the  light  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are 
wrought  in  God."  The  free  discussion  of  principles  is  the  Kfe 
blood  of  this  republic.  For  this  our  fathers  were  exiles  and 
martyrs,  and  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  ceases,  we  die.  We 
rejoice  in  the  liberty  which  our  fellow  citizens  have  of  discuss^ 
ing  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  any  system  which  any  of 
as  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  we  take  the  same  liberty  in  return. 
It  is  an  axiom  amongst  us  that  those  who  appeal  to  the  publie 
for  sympathy  when  attacked  by  fair  and  manly  argument,  are 
conscious  either  of  weakness  or  error,  and  a  whining  and  cant* 
ing  tone  about  oppression  which  some  have  resorted  to  in  the 
midst  of  sharp  discussion,  has  not  been  thought  consistent  with 
conscious  truth  and  power.  If  Catholics  are  willing  to  have 
their  principles  atid  practices  examined  by  American  citizens, 
and  like  all  other  sects,  admit  and  practice  free  discussion,  W0 
shall  not  be  true  republicans  if  we  do  not  wekome  them  to  oof 
shores.  They  may  insist  upon  the  infatiibility  of  their  cburchi 
and  call  upon  us  to  submit  to  the  Pope ;  tbey  nfiay  set  up  what- 

•  See  page  91-— 93. 
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^?er  claims  they  please ;  they  may  try  t/a  convince  us  of  h^re8y» 
and  that  we  shall  deserve  eternal  torments  if  we  do  not  becoipe 
true  Catholics ;  only  let  us  be  free  to  discuss  their  doctrines  and 
arguments,  and  to  receive  or  reject  their  system  as  our  convic-t 
tions  may  be ;  let  no  political  influence  or  civil  favor  or  disfraiv* 
chisement  await  upon  our  choice  or  rejection  of  their  system, 
any  more  than  b  now  the  case  with  regard  to  the  numerous  sysr 
t^ms  in  the  land ; — and  then  if  we  find  that  their  system  is  not 
unfavorable  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people,  no  difference  of  religious  tenets  shall  prevent  us  from 
welcoming  Catholics  to  a  full  enjoyment  with  us  of  republican 
institutions*  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  objection  that  they  cw 
piake  to  such  an  offer  without  supposing  either  that  theyar^ 
afraid  to  have  their  system  scrutinized,  or  that  they  insist  upoa 
blind  subjection  to  a  spiritual  hierarchy.  If  the  former,  we  say, 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  this  people,  however  it  may  be  in  Au9^ 
tria  or  Spain,  to  give  implicit  confidence  to  any  system  whicb 
they  do  not  understand :  and  if  the  second,  that  the  blood  an4 
treasure  spent  in  our  revolutionary  war  was  very  great,  but  that 
we  should  prefer  civil  to  spiritual  slavery,  and  that  to  unite  both 
in  this  land  would  b^  as  if  one  should  seek  to  condeivse  inflam- 
matory air  in  the  chamber  of  a  volcano.  Free  discussion  never 
hurt  the  cause  of  truth.  The  strife  and  clash  of  argument  arci 
to  truth  what  the  implements  of  the  well-diggers  are  to  the  foun- 
tains of  waters,  whose  rise  is  aided  in  proportion  as  obsuructions 
are  removed,  and  the  secret  place  of  springs  laid  opea.  He 
that  is  afraid  to  have  the  history  of  his  religious  opinions  brought 
to  light,  their  reasonableness  and  tendency  examined,  betrays  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  scheme  whiich  will  certainly  not  wia 
adherents  to  it.  Catholics  think  that  we  are  very  sensitive 
about  their  influence  upon  our  liberties,  and  ask  why  we  are  so 
much  more  afraid  of  their  increase  than  of  that  of  any  other 
seft.  We  answer  plainly  because  the  Catholic  religion  in  time^ 
past,  and  in  other  countries,  has  domineered  over  the  conscien- 
ce of  men,  employed  the  sword  to  enforce  religious  faith,  and 
made  the  instmction  of  the  people  by  the  press  a  matter  of  trea- 
son.* We  have  no  evidence  that  this  religion  is  changed  in  any 
of  its  essential  particulars,  and  therefore  we  feel  bound  to  show 
the  people  their  dauger  in  embracing  the  Romish  religion.  The 

•  See  the  opinions  of  the  fireaent  pontiff  on  this  subject.— Plea, 
pp.  173, 174,  and  Quarterly  Register,  VoL  UI.  p.  89. 
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rerj  astooishment  and  iDuraiurs  of  Romish  priests  at  our  resis- 
tance of  their  efibrts,  is  either  hypocritical,  or  betrays  an  inabili- 
ty to  appreciate  our  sacred  attachments  to  our  homes  and  insU- 
tutions ;  and  what  can  be  expected  from  men,  in  whose  souk 
there  is  no  chord  to  respond  to  the  thrilling  influence  of  such 
associations  ?  Will  they  pause  at  our  altars  and  firesides  in  their 
overbearing,  Austrian  domination  ?  Is  not  the  history  of  un- 
wedded,  migratory  Jesuitism  such  as  to  make  any  people. fear 
its  approach  ?  "  Destruction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard 
the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears/* 

It  remains  then  for  Catholics  to  prove  that  their  s}'stem  is  not 
inconsistent  with  I'epublican  liberty ;  until  they  do  this,  they  are 
as  senseless  in  complaining  at  our  resistance  of  them,  as  we 
should  be  m  giving  them  unresisted  entrance  to  our  most  sacred 
possessions.  As  the  book  before  us  says  :  "  Must  they  have 
iill  the  liberty — their  own  and  ours  too?"  Why  will  they  not 
be  content  to  range  themselves  with  other  sects,  and  relying  on- 
ly on  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  system,  cry,  *  Great  is  the 
truth,  and  it  will  prevail.'  On  that  ground  they  shall  have  as 
much  liberty  as  we  enjoy ;  if  they  can  convert  us  to  Romanism 
by  the  power  of  argument,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it, 
and  we  on  our  part  have  an  equal  right  to  persuade  their  adhe- 
rents to  embrace  Protestantism. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many  Catholics  are  loud  in  their 
asseverations  that  the  Romish  religion  in  this  age  and  country 
is  different  from  what  it  has  been,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit them  to  try  the  experiment  of  their  system  upon  our  insti- 
tutions without  a  word  of  objection,  and  that  our  excitement  at 
their  coming  and  our  efforts  to  alarm  the  people,  is  uncivil  and 
oppressive.  When  they  will  give  us  proof  that  their  principles 
are  really  changed,  it  will  be  time  to  make  this  objection  ;  but 
knowing  as  we  do  their  claim  to  infallibility,  and  being  logicians 
enough  to  see  that  infallibility  implies  immutability,  and  with  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Catholic  countries  in  mind,  and  the 
declarations  of  pontifl^  and  Catholic  sovereigns  concerning  the 
press  and  free  inquiry,  and  beholding  as  we  do  the  practicsd  op- 
eration of  the  Romish  system  upon  our  laborers  and  domestics, 
we  must  be  excused  if  we  ask  for  more  evidence  that  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  not  the  same  as  ever.  What  may  take  place  in 
this  respect  hereafter  we  cannot  tell.  Intelligent  men  may  be 
constrained  by  the  clear  exhibitions  of  papal  wickedness  to  labor 
for  a  semi-reformati6n,  establish  an  independent  papacy  in  this 
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land,  continue  all  the  rights  and  ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  thf 
Church,  and  notwithstanding  the  wrath  of  European  powers  oo 
the  one  hand,  and  the  arguments  of  Protestantson  the  other,  that 
secession  from  the  pope  is  a  denial  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
papal  reli^on,  many,  from  attachment  to  the  church  and  its 
cei^emonies,  bring  forward  a  modified  form  of  popery,  accom- 
modated to  American  rather  than  European  institutions*  We 
will  not  stop  to  argue  the  prphability  or  improbability  of  such  aa 
attempt,  nor  dweU  upon  the  resistance  it  would  meet  with  from 
abroad,  and  from  the  liege  subjects  of  the  pontiff  here :  but  will 
only  say  that  as  soon  as  Catholics  wiU  place  themselves  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  laws  and  constitution  which  is  held  by  other 
sects,  and  like  them  will  throw  open  their  doctrines  and  prac*- 
tices  to  the  light  of  day,  encourage  learning  amongst  their  peo«* 
pie,  whereby  they  may  intelligently  embrace,  or  be  free  to  reject 
the  papal  system  as  their  understanding  and  consciences  may 
lead  them :  the  priests  continuaUy  disavowing,  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  ''  Not  having  dominion  over  your  consciences, 
for  by  faith  ye  stand,"  all  rrotestant  sects  will  unite  in  admit- 
ting them  to  an  enjoyment  side  by  side  with  us  of  republican 
institutions.  We  must,  however,  say  that  at  present  we  suspeot 
and  fear  an  attempt  to  make  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  changed,  whereas  it  is  mere- 
ly to  be  modified,  if  varied  at  all,  so  as  to  give  its  ancient  and  in- 
herent principles  free  course  in  this  land, — ^like  a  foreigner  who 
adapts  his  costume  to  that  of  the  country  where  he  sojourns,  but 
retains  all  its  prejudices,  and  it  may  be  hostile  intentions.  We 
should  be  glad  to  attribute  any  change  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
not  to  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
reform ;  and  will  not  be  slow  to  welcome  and  cherish  it. 

We  regard  the  ''  Plea"  before  us  as  eminently  a  liberal  pro- 
duction. It  is  characterized  by  liberality  and  courtesy  towand 
the  Catholics.  The  author  pleads  for  their  receptbn  amongst 
us  as  one  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  earth  to  whom  America 
opens  a  home  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  i|nd 
gives  them  opportunity  for  fair  and  manly  efforts  to  proselyte  as 
many  hearts  and  consciences  as  may  be  in  their  power.  The 
author  regrets  any  thing  which  has  occurred  of  the  nature  of 
popular  outrage  upon  their  institutions.  He  does  not  seek  to 
stir  up  the  indignation  of  Protestants  against  Catholics.  This  ia 
not  the  mtention  of  this  book,  and  w^  not  be  the  effect  of  it. 
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Its  object  is  plainly,  1st,  to  excite  Americans  to  guard  their  in- 
stitutions against  European  influence  and  to  raise  up  mstitutioDS 
in  the  West  that  will  imbibe  its  rising  millions  with  American 
rather  than  with  the  European  spirit.  2nd,  To  prevail  on  Cath- 
olics to  become  Americans  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ^ving 
them  all  the  liberty  that  any  other  sect  enjoys,  and  inviting 
them  to  try  the  power  of  the  arguments  by  which  their  doctrines 
and  practices  are  supported^  in  kind  and  ingenuous  discussion. 
In  the  first  of  these  objects  the  author  appears  as  a  warm-heart- 
ed American,  rejoicing  in  the  institutions  of  hb  country,  and 
manifesting  an  enthusiastic  desire,  which  all  but  renegadoes 
must  commend,  for  their  continuance  and  prosperity.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  American  citizen,  he  is  anx- 
ious that  ail  of  every  sect  and  creed  should  stand  upon  a  fair 
and  equal  footing  as  to  civil  rights  with  his  own  denomination. 
We  confidently  say  that  any  Protestant  sect  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try would  receive  such  a  book  as  this,  written  on  their  account 
by  a  Catholic,  as  a  surprising  exhibition  of  liberal  feeling,  and 
would  say  to  its  terms  oi  citizenship  and  religious  privileges,  *  It 
is  all  we  ask,'  and  to  its  historical  objections  and  arguments,  if 
true  and  valid,  *  The  future  shall  atone  for  the  past ;' — if  not 
so,  •  Our  coming  history  shall  refute  them.' 

Some  will  read  this  book  and  say  that  our  dangers  from  Cath- 
olic influence  are  overdrawn.  If  they  confine  their  attention 
to  the  facts  adduced  in  this  Plea,  we  cannot  imagine  how  they 
can  express  such  an  opinion.  But  we  have  observed  that  many 
who  urge  it,  are  accustomed  to  look  only  at  the  poor,  benight^ 
objects  of  catholic  delusion  around  them,  whom  they  judge  un- 
able to  enter,  with  any  intelligence,  into  the  schemes  of  papal 
leaders  for  subjugating  this  country,  and  who  appear  to  them  un- 
conscious of  any  such  designs.  Such  men  remind  us  of  the  deer 
who  had  but  one  eye,  and  who  when  grazing  near  the  river  fed 
with  his  eye  towards  the  land,  not  believing  that  any  danger 
could  come  from  the  river,  which  a  hunter  perceiving,  took  his 
boat  and  shot  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  on  our  watch  for  the 
movements  of  the  priests ;  there  is  danger  also  from  the  igno- 
rant multitude  of  foreigners,  who  if  yet  uninstructed  concerning 
the  designs  of  their  leaders,  can  be  used  at  any  nooment  through 
the  well  known  influence  of  the  priests  over  them,  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  foreign  enemies.  But  we  fear  that  many  have 
overlooked  the  proper  way  of  treating  the  members  of  the  Cath- 
<dic  church,  and  are  increasing  our  national  dangers  by  their 
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mistake.  All  effi>rt8,  by  pr eachiog  and  writiDg  about  Catholicd, 
will  be  of  no  use  unless  we  engage  in  the  work  of  bringing  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bear 
upon  them.  There  is  danger  that  we  continually  repel  them 
from  the  reach  of  the  great  appointed  means  of  salvation  by  in- 
veighing against  the  members  of  the  Catholic  church  as  respon- 
sible for  all  the  misdeeds  of  popes  and  councils.  So  that  when 
we  meet  a  poor  Irishman,  we  shall  look  upon  him  as  a  creature 
of  the  pope,  breathing  out  threateniugs  and  slaughter  against 
America ;  whereas  the  poor  man  is  too  ignorant  to  have  any  in- 
telligent conception  of  the  popish  plot,  even  if  his  priests  saw 
fit  to  entrust  him  with  it.  This  man  is  a  fair  subject  for  the 
employment  of  the  appointed  means  of  reconciling  the  soul  to 
God.  If  you  say  that  ignorance  and  delusion  in  his  mind  are 
an  overmatch  for  the  Gospel,  you  dishonor  God  and  his  grace ; 
for  it  implies  that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
Crod,  and  that  there  are  conditions  in  which  man  may  be,  though 
exercising  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  which  the  Gospel  cannot 
reach !  If  this  be  so,  perhaps  the  Grospel  is  to  appear  to  have 
been  typified  by  the  child  of  the  woman  persecuted  by  the 
dragon  which  was  caught  up  unto  Grod  and  to  his  throne,  and 
that  all  further  effi)rts  for  the  conversion  of  men  are  to  be  sus- 
pended, till  some  instrumentality  is  found  in  Heaven,  adequate 
to  the  conversion  of  a  Roman  Catholic !  It  is  too  frequendy 
the  case  that  Christians  look  upon  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  as  excepted  cases  to  .the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and 
the  reason  is,  they  invest  every  member  of  that  church  with  all 
that  is  horrible  in  the  known  history  of  Romanism,  and  so  feel 
that  he  is  an  irreconcilable  transgressor,  or  that  judicial  delu- 
sions' are  sent  upon  his  mind  equivalent  to  divine  reprobation. 
The  common  way  of  writing  and  speaking  about  '^  the  Cs^h* 
olics,"  even  when  every  thing  is  true  that  is  said  about  them, 
has  an  imperceptible  tendency  to  make  us  thrust  each  of  them 
into  the  great  crowd  of  them  that  wonder  after  the  beast,  and 
not  only  paralizes  our  hopes  and  efibrts,  but  compels  them  in 
self-defence  to  be  as  bad  as  our  suspicions  and  accusations 
would  make  them.  In  these  days  of  labor  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  the  fable  of  the  mad  ox  needs  to  be  read  to  every 
intelligent  Christian,  Minister,  Church,  Association,  and  we  will 
pot  even  except  the  Presbyteries— a  noble  ox  was  turned  out  to 
graze  one  fine  spring  morning,  when  the  air  and  his  release  from 
his  winter's  confinement,  and  the  open  field  excited  his  spirits ; 
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«nd  he  began  to  paw  the  earth  and  to  butt,  and  tnade  not  a  (ew 
antic  gambols.  His  owner  was  alarmed  and  thought  it  best  that 
the  ox  should  be  returned  to  the  barn,  but  the  animal  was  not 
disposed  to  surrender  his  liberty.  The  neighbors  were  sum- 
moned ;  the  ox  after  a  few  more  gambols,  became  sober,  and 
had  the  owner  been  alone  with  him,  might  hare  been  drhren 
home.  But  the  crowd  in  the  field  by  their  shouts  and  blows 
made  the  creature  furious ;  he  leaped  the  enclosure,  went  into 
the  village,  and  was  followed  by  the  ch>wd  with  cries  of  *  mad 
ox,'  till  at  last,  wounded  and  maddened  with  rage,  he  turned  up- 
on his  pursuers,  and  was  that  which  they  themsdvfts  made  him, 
a  mad  ox.  Many  a  good  servant  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  his  lib- 
erty of  thought,  and  in  the  process  through  which  every  origin- 
al mind  passes  in  the  attainment  of  truth,  has  happened  to  ad- 
vance a  sentiment  not  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
t)f  faith ;  and  some  jealous  fellow  servant  has  spread  the  suspi- 
cion concerning  him  of  heresy,  accompanied  with  the  name  of 
tome  supposed  heretical  leader,  with  the  affiliating  syllable  at- 
tached to  it,  and  the  man  finding  himself  ranked  with  an  obnox- 
ious party  and  met  by  looks  and  words  on  all  occasions  imply- 
ing that  he  is  thought  to  be  heretical  past  redemption,  has  un- 
dertaken to  vmdicate  or  explain  his  sentiments,  and  by  that  ef- 
fort and  the  opposition  it  awakened,  has  given  those  sentiments 
a  disproportion  in  his  creed  and  preaching,  and  thereby  has  been 
to  some  extent  shut  out  from  the  confidence  of  churches,  and 
from  usefulness  as  a  minister.  How  cruel  is  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature !  How  sad  that  some  spiritual  surgeons  by  their 
mere  want  of  skill,  should  irritate  the  mind  and  bring  proud 
flesh  upon  it,  when  by  kind  appliances  it  might  have  been  heal- 
ed, and  made  more  useful  bv  its  experience  of  danger  and  res^ 
toration.  There  is  always  hazard  that  zeal  against  heretics,  id- 
stead  of  working  by  love  to  purify  their  hearts,  wiH  intoxicate 
the  mind  which  it  governs.  The  history  of  human  opinions 
and  of  reformations  is  an  affecting  exhibition  of  die  proneness 
of  good  men  to  make  their  personal  opposition  predommate 
over  a  calm  and  sober  contemplation  of  sin  and  error  as  opposed 
to  God  rather  than  to  themselves,  and  thereby  to  fail  of  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  in  which  God  stands  to  sinners,  viz. 
6f  rtconcUir^  them  unto  himself.  The  effect  of  the  Plea  be- 
fore us,  we  confidently  hope,  will  be  to  make  the  churches  of 
this  land  feel  their  danger,  and  then  instead  of  exciting  them  to 
wrath  and  vindictive  oppOMtbn,  will  excite  them  at  once  to  self 
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defence)  and  to  earnest  efibrts  add  prayers  for  the  codvei'sion  of 
those  who  are  in  bondage  to  ignorance  and  superstition.  We 
have  but  little  confidence  in  all  the  efforts  now  made  by  books 
and  preaching  to  awaken  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  Ro- 
manism any  further  than  they  tend  to  effect  two  objects.  Ist, 
The  forestalling  of  the  West  witli  Protestant  religious  and  liter- 
ary institutions,  and  2ndiy,  The  excitement  oi  Christians  to 
labor  for  the  spiritual  good  of  Catholics.  AH  attempts  to  move 
the  nation  to  act  upon  the  subject  by  vote  or  by  any  expression 
of  opinion,  except  as  political  or  civil  expediency  may  make  it 
necessary  to  change  the  laws  of  citizenship,  will  in  the  first 
place  be  hopeless,  and  inexpedient  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  only  oppositbn  to  Catholics  proposed  in  this  book,  is 
the  opposition  which  learning  and  general  intelligence  may  cre- 
ate against  their  system*  Any  sect  that  is  injured  by  this  means, 
be  it  Protestant  or  Catholic,  is  unworthy  of  a  place  among  th6 
reformers  of  the  world,  or  the  benefactors  of  tne  souls  of  men. 
Indeed  the  book  is  a  powerful  plea  for  the  establishment  of  in^ 
atitutions  of  learning  in  the  West.  We  purposely  omit  quota- 
tions which  we  had  marked  in  great  profusion  for  want  of  room, 
and  that  the  more  willingly  because  the  lectures  of  which  the 
book  is  the  substance,  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  read- 
ers.* We  shall  ever  remember  the  generous  and  enthusiastic 
eommendations  of  Western  men  and  insthutions  which  those 
lectures  contained.  The  favorable  impressions  which  they  made 
upon  our  minds  generally  copcerning  Western  society,  talent 
and  manners  were  of  a  delightful  influence  in  awakening  a  re- 
spectful affection  for  the  leading  minds  of  that  new  world,  and 
in  making  us  feel  that  we  were  brethren  of  one  nation.  We 
perceive  that  these  commendations  are  omitted  in  the  book,  we 
presume  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  flattery  ;  but  as  the  Plea 
will  circulate  extensively  in  this  part  of  the^  country,  a  few  pas- 
sages which  our  memories  could  easily  suggest,  would  have  had 
a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  impressions  above  referred  to,  for 
which  we  felt  ourselves  under  as  great  obligatbns  to  the  speak- 
er as  for  almost  any  other  effect  of  his  lectures.     We  could  not 

*  In  addition  to  the  paasages  already  referred  to,  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  for  a  specimen  of  the  tnily  liberal  princi- 
ples and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  the  subject  of  Cntbolie  citizen- 
ship, to  pp.  63,  64,  65,  and  for  prooft  of  the  designs  of  Catholics  in  re- 
gard to  our  country  to  pp.  119 — 124.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages will  be  found  begiiming  at  the  bottom  of  \y,  14S. 
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but  thiak  in  hearing  them,  how  bappy  it  was  that  a  repreaeota- 
live  of  one  part  of  the  country,  pleading  in  another  part  for  aid, 
could  beget  in  the  minds  of  bis  hearers  such  respect  for  tboee 
whom  he  represented,  as  to  excite,  with  a  disposition  to  contri- 
bute, a  delicate  fear  of  appearing  in  the  relation  of  benefactors 
to  tliem.  That  miserable  sectional  pride,  which  makes  one 
community  look  down  upon  another  is  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
drances to  our  mutual  affectiou.  So  (ar  as  the  influence  of 
these  lectures  is  concerned  we  rejoice  to  say  that  they  were, 
and  we  think  will  continue  to  be,  a  blessing  to  both  districts  of 
the  Union. 

The  seminary  over  which  the  author  presides  has  gamed  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  affection  and  confidence  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  men.  We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociates will  spare  no  pains  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  minds 
of  the  generation  of  scholars  who  are  coming  forward  under 
their  care.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  men  who  are  now 
in  preparation  for  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  forming  litera- 
ture and  religious  characters  of  that  great  country,  should  be 
men  of  right  principles  in  all  the  great  moral  subjects  of  the 
present  age,  as  well  as  correct  theologians.  We  thought  of 
the  rising  institutions  of  the  West  when  we  read  the  following 
paragraphs.     (Coleridge's  Table  Talk  II.  23.) 

''  All  harmony  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest— on  relative 
rest.  Take  a  metallic  plate,  and  strow  sand  on  it ;  sound  a  har- 
monic chord  over  the  sand,  and  the  grains  will  whirl  about  in 
circles,  and  other  geometrical  figures,  all  as  it  were,  depending 
on  some  point  of  sand  relatively  at  rest.  Sound  a  discord,  and 
every  grain  will  whisk  about  without  any  order  at  all,  and  with 
no  points  of  rest. 

*'  The  clerisy  of  a  nation,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whether 
poets,  or  philosoph^rs,  or  scholars,  are  these  pomts  of  relative 
rest.  There  could  be  no  order,  no  harmony  oi  the  whole,  with- 
out them." 

These  new  institutions  at  the  West  are  forming  men  who  are 
to  be  the  points  of  rest,  the  centres  of  harmony  in  that  great 
empire  of  mind.  Though  discord  may  have  disturbed  those  in- 
stitutions and  the  communities  around  them,  and  made  their 
members  in  some  degree  experience  the  effect  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  just  quoted,  we  have  confidence  that  harmonic 
sounds  will  soon  be  heard  above  them,  proving  that  men  and 
things  have  found,  and  obey,  their  centres ;  and  that  the  circles 
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of  their  infiaence  will  extend  till  neither  the  mountains  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  ocean  on  the  other,  will  limit  the  power  of 
their  light  nor  the  attraction  of  their  love. 


ARTICLE   VI. 
Earlt  English  Versions  of  the  Bible. 

Qj  Um  Editor. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church  in  Britain,  our 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  whatever  manner  Christian!- 
ty  was  introduced  into  the  island,  whether  by  Paul,  or  by  some 
other  missionary,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ings were  soon  communicated  to  the  new  converts.  Eusehius 
affirms  that  both  Greeks  and  barbarians  had  the  writings  con- 
cerning Jesus  in  their  own  country-characters  and  language.* 
In  an  extraordinary  consistory  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  679,  re- 
specting British  ajjairs,  it  was  among  other  things  ordained,  that 
lessons  out  of  the  divine  oracles  should  be  always  read  for  the 
edification  of  the  churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  563,  or  565,  Columba  founded  the  monastery  on  the 
island  of  Y-Kolmkiil,  best  known  under  the  name  of  lona.  In 
regard  to  the  occupants  of  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  the 
venerable  Bede  says;  ^^Tantum  ea  quae  in  propheticis,  evan- 
gelicis,  et  apostolicis  Uteris  discere  poterant  pietads  et  casdtatis 
opera  diligenter  observantes."f  Respecting  one  of  the  bishops, 
Aidan,  he  remarks  :  "  In  tantum  autem  vita  illius  a  nostri  tem- 
poris  segitia  distabat ;  ut  omnes  qui  cum  eo  incedebant,sive  adton- 
si,  sive  laici,  meditari  deberent,  id  est,  aut  legendis  Scripturis,  aut 
Psalmis  discendis  operam  dare.  Hoc  erat  quotidianum  opus 
illius,  et  omnium,  qui  cum  eo  erant  fratrum  ubicunque  locorum 

*  Jam  ante  ortas  eorum  qui  hodie  protestantes  appellantur  novitates 
apud  omnes  fere  Christiani  nominis  gentes  Scripturae  versiones  exti- 
tisse  lingua  vemacula  multis  probare  non  esset  arduum. — F.  Simon 
Disq.  crit.  de  variia  Bibl.  edit 

t  Bede,  Tom.  111.  B^le  ed.  1563.  Lib.  III.  Hist.  Eccles.  cb.  4. 
p.7  4. 
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devenisieot."*  In  the  sennon  of  Chrysostom  oooceniiiig  tbt 
utility  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  we  find  the  following :  *^  TboQ^ 
tbou  visitest  tbe  ocean  and  these  Britisli  islands,  though  thou 
sailest  to  the  Euxine  sea,  and  travellest  to  the  southern  regions, 
thou  sbalt  hear  all  men,  everv  where,  reasoning  out  (^  tbe 
Scripture,  with  another  voice  indeed,  but  not  with  another  faith, 
with  a  different  tongue,  but  with  an  according  mind."f  Bede 
says  further  respecting  Britain  in  his  own  time :  **  That  in  the 
language  of  five  nations,  it  searched  out  and  acknowledged  one 
and  the  same  acquaintance  with  the  highest  truth,  and  with  real 
sublimity ;  to  wit  of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  the 
Picts,  and  the  Latins/'  The  evidence,  if  not  decisive,  is  at 
least  strong,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  British  translations  of 
the  Bible  or  parts  of  tbe  Bible.  Instances  are  given  in  Bede  of 
children  and  youth  who  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Serip- 
tures. 

About  the  vear  449,  the  Saxons  were  invited  into  England. 
They  gradually  increased  in  power,  and  founded  one  kingdom 
after  another,  till  the  full  establishment  of  the  octarchy  about 
&86.  The  Britons,  for  the  most  part,  took  refuge  in  Wales,  Cora- 
wall,  Bretagne,  France  and  other  countries.  The  Saxon  conquest 
was  so  complete,  that  they  spread  their  own  language  exclusive- 
ly in  the  parts  which  they  occupied.  On  every  district  cnt  place 
where  they  came,  they  imposed  their  own  names,  generally  de- 
noting tbe  nature,  situation,  or  some  striking  feature  of  the 
places  to  which  they  were  given.  A  successbn  of  Saxon  kiagi 
reigned  in  the  island  for  430  years,  till  about  the  year  1016 ; 
when  Canute,  a  Dane,  ascended  the  English  throne.  In  a  lit- 
tle more  than  twen^  years,  the  Saxon  line  was  restored,  and 
continued  till  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.}  The  Angfe- 
Saxons  removed  to  ^England  fit)m  the  Southern  parts  of  Sles- 
wig,  and  neighboring  parts  of  Germany.  They  consisted  of 
three  distinct  Gothic  races — Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  Whethp 
er  the  Angles  or  the  Saxons  were  the  more  numerous,  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  the  Angles  finally  conquered  a  large 

•  Id.  cb.  5.  p.  75. 

f  JK^  tag  fOp  Axiorif  inil^g,  x^  ngog  tag  Bf^mmmag  vifrovp 
Mf^'  n^p  tig  %ov  BUhiov  nXtvajig  nortop^  nqp  nQog  to  roria  iiM&iig 
fii^'  nctPTOiP  ixovirti  nttrtaxov  ti  into  t^9  yQCiipvg  ipdoaotfovm0p 

t  Turner's  Histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  III.  p.  1. 
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portion  of  ike  country,  aod  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
natioB.  Tbet  Jutes  were  the  fewest  id  number.  The  Angk>» 
Saxon  tongue  appears  to  have  been  in  its  origin  a  rude  mixture 
of  the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes,  but 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  it  in  that  state,  these  dialects  having 
soon  coalesced  into  one  language,  as  the  various  kindred  tribes 
soon  united  to  form  one  nation,  after  they  had  taken  possession 
of  England.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  alphabet,  their  literature  began.  Even  under  the  Dan- 
ish kings,  aH  laws  and  edicts  were  promulgated  in  pure  Angkn 
Saxon.  King  Ethelbert  adopted  Christianity  about  593  or  506, 
and  his  laws,  wUcb  we  may  refer  to  about  the  year  600,  are 
perhaps,  the  oldest  extant  in  Anglo*Saxon.* 

Stiype,  in  his  life  of  archbishop  Parkw,f  gives  the  following 
account  of  some  Saxon  Mss.  and  versions  of  parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble. In  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  is  Jerome's 
Latin  Psalter  m  veUum,  with  the  Saxon  interlinear  version. 
The  Latin  is  in  black  letter,  the  Saxon  in  red,  and  the  titles  in 
green.  There  are  besides  sacred  hymns,  as  those  of  Isaiah, 
Anna,  and  Moses,  the  three  children,  the  magnificat,  etc.  in 
Latin  and  Saxon.  Another  book  in  vellum,  written  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  contains  the  four  Gospels  in  Saxon  with 
rubricks.  A  third  volume  in  vellum,  also  in  the  Cambridge  li- 
brary, in  large  octavo,  contains  a  collection  of  Saxon  homilies. 
In  the  library  of  Trinity  college  is  another  book  of  Saxon  homi- 
lies in  parchment,  written  a  little  before  the  Conquest.  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  his  preface  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  says : 
^*  Our  old  forefathers,  who  ruled  in  this  realm,  in  their  times, 
and  in  diverse  ages,  did  their  diligence  to  translate  whole  books 
of  the  Scriptures  to  tbe  erudition  of  the  laity  ;  as  yet  to  this  day 
are  to  be  seen  divers  books  translated  into  tbe  vulgar  tongue, 
some  by  kings  of  jthe  realm,  some  by  bishops,  some  by  abbots, 
some  by  ot^er  devout  godly  fathers.  So  desirous  were  they  of 
iM  time  to  have  the  lay-sort  edified  in  godliness,  by  reading  in 
their  vulgar  tongue,  that  very  many  books  be  yet  extant,  though 
for  the  age  of  die  speech,  and  strangeness  of  the  character  of 
many  of  them,  almost  worn  out  of  knowledge.  In  which  books, 
may  be  seen  evidently,  how  it  was  used  among  the  Saxons^  to 
have  in  their  churches  read  the  four  Gospels,  so  distributed  and 

*  Rask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  47. 
t  Ed.  of  1611,  fol.  p.  532. 
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piekad  out  in  the  body  of  the  Evangdtsts'  bodes,  tbat  to  eveiy 
Sunday  and  fe8ti?al*«ay  id  the  year,  they  were  sorted  out  to 
the  common  mintstert  of  the  church  in  tbetr  cominoii  prayers, 
to  be  read  to  their  people/' 

Adelm,  or  Aldhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherburne,  transhted 
the  Psaher  into  Saxon,  about  the  year  706.  In  bb  book  De 
Virginitate,  he  praises  the  nuns  to  whom  he  wrote,  for  their 
great  industry  and  Cowardliness  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Bede  says  that  Aidan,  a  Scotch  bishop,  who  diffiised 
Christianity  in  Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  Oswald,  took 
cere  that  ail  those  who  traveiied  with  him,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  shouU  spend  a  considerable  paK  of  their  time  in  reading 
the  Scriptures.  Usher,  in  his  Historiii  Dogmatica,  ch.  5,  says 
that  Egbert,  (otherwise  called  Elfrtd,  Eadfrid,  and  Eckfrtd,) 
bishop  of  Landisfeme,  made  a  Saxon  tranriatioo  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  without  distinction  of  chapters.'*^  A  few  years 
after,  the  yeneraUe  Bede  translated  a  part,  ([m>bab]y  not  the 
whole)  of  the  BiUe  into  Saxon.  Asser  relates  that  the  last  sen- 
tence of  John  was  finished  when  he  was  expiring.  Nearly  two 
haodred  years  after  Bede,  king  AMred  executed  a  translation  of 
the  Psakns,  either  to  supply  the  loss  of  Adhelm's  (which  b  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  in  the  Danish  wars,)  or  to  improve  the 
plainness  of  Bede's  version.  A  Saxon  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabess,  is  also  attribu* 
ted  to  Elfric  or  Elfred,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
A.  D.  9^5. 

We  now  quote  a  few  verses  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Testament 
printed  at  Dort  in  1665,  opera  Fr.  Junii  et  Th.  Mareschalii. 

Luke  15: 11 — 19.t  *^  He  cwa^^  sbdlice :  Sura  man  baoBfde  tw^gen 
suna ;  ^  cvrM  se  gyngra  t6  by  a  faeder :   Faeder !  syle  me  minne 

•  Appendix  to  Strype,  p.  132.  WatMo's  Tracts,  Vel.  III.  pw  69. 

t  **  Ai  some  of  the  Aoglo-Saxon  characters  deviate  a  Iktie  in  their 
ibrai  ixun  the  Latin,  of  which  both  they  and  the  Gothic  are  a  oar* 
mpiion,  or,  OS  it  were,  a  peculiar  sort  of  hand,  wUch  is  also  used  bf 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  even  in  the  writing  of  LAtin  itself;  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  adopt,  in  their  stead,  those  now  in  genera]  use,  with  tw^ 
exceptions. — Rask.  These  exceptions  both  answer  to  the  Engiish  iL 
which  has  first  a  hard  sound,  as  in  things  nearly  resembling  the  ^  or 
the  Greeks,  and  secondly  a  softer  sound,  as  in  <^if ,  Uwu^  sMer,  Kite 
the  modern  Greek  S.  In  the  absence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  types,  wa 
ha?e  used  6&  to  represent  the  hard  sound,  and  Jd  the  soft  souihI. 
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did  •diare  aefate,  ^  me  tb-gebyred;  &k  ddelde  hd  fafm  his  aebtn. 
Jk  aefter  feawa  dagum  ealle  bw  i^iog  gegadnide  a^  fiogra  aanu,  an4 
H^rde  wra^dioe  on  feorlen  rice,  and  forepilde  ^ar  bis  aehta,  byblende 
on  bis.gaelsan.  Ok  he  big  baefde  ealle  amyrrede,  M  wear^  mycel 
hunger  on  ^m  rice,  and  be  wear^  waedla ;  ^  fl^rdo  he  and  folgude 
4nuni  bubr-sittendum  men  ^aes  rices  ;  ^  sende  be  byne  to  bys  tdne, 
•^et  beolde  bis  swy n.  ^  gewilnode  be  bis  wamba  gefyllan  of  ^tn 
b^an-coddum,  ^e  dk  swyn  4eton,  and  him  man  ne  sealde ;  &k  bed6te 
he  byne  and  cw4ed.  "EkXk  bill  fela  byrlinga  on  mines  ^eder  hi&ae 
hlkf  gen6bne  habba^,  and  ic  her  on  hungre  forwurde,  ic  arise  and  it 
&re  t6  minum  faeder,  and  ic  secge  byro ;  eklk  iaeder !  ic  syngode  on 
heolbnas  and  beforan  ^  nt!i  ic  neom  wyrde,  ^et  ic  be6  ^in  suon 
genemned,  66  me  sw4  4nn6  of  ^inum  byrtingum.'* 

Id  the  ^y ear  1066,  William  of  Normandy  conquered  England^ 
but  the  highly  cultivated,  deep-rooted,  ancient,  national  tongue 
could  not  be  immediately  extirpated,  though  it  was  instantly 
banished  from  the  court,  William's  laws  even  were  issued  io 
French.  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  by 
Lye,  concluding  with  the  year  1079,  is  still  in  pretty  correct 
Anglo-Saxon ;  but  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  Chronicle, 
from  11 35  to  1 140,  almost  all  the  inflexions  of  the  language  are 
either  changed  or  neglected,  as  well  as  the  orthography,  and 
most  of  the  old  phrases  and  idioms.  We  may,  therefore,  fix 
the  year  1 100,  as  the  limit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  The 
confusion,  which  prevailed  after  1100  belongs  to  the  old  Eng^- 
lish  period,^ 

The  Saxon  tongue  was  at  length  so  altered  and  corrupted  as 
to  become  nearly  useless*  The  Bible  being  now  in  Latin  only, 
and  not  very  common  in  that  language,  the  opinion  began  to 
gain  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  was  unneces- 
sary, or  rather  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  private  Christians 
to  read  them  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  William  Butler,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  maintained  that  ^^  the  prelates  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit of  this,  that  every  one  should  read  at  his  pleasure  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  into  Latin."  The  priests  knew  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures  but  what  they  found  in  their  missals  and  other  forms 
of  their  worship.  John  Beleth,  an  eminent  divine  of  Paris  ob- 
served *'  that  the  laudable  custom  had  prevailed  in  some  church- 
es of  explaining  the  Grospel  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
immediately  after  it  had  been  pronounced  in  Latin.     But  what 

*  Baak's  AD§k>-Saxon  Grammar,  Pre&ce,  p.  47. 
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shall  W6  say  of  our  times  when  (hwe  is  scarce  znj,  one  to  be 
found  who  understands  what  tie  reads  or  hears." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  14th,  several  attempts  were  made  to  translate  into  the 
English  then  spoken,  the  Psalter,  the  hymns  of  the  church  and 
parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  of  these  monuments  after  the  Saxon  times,  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  entitled 
"  Ormulum,"  jfrom  the  name  of  its  author,  Orme,  or  Ormin, 
written  in  imitation  of  Saxon  poetry,  wKhout  rhyme,  but  b  the 
English  language,  in  its  vetj  infancy.  Next  to  this  stands  a 
curious  volume,  of  prodigious  size,  entitled  "  Sowle-hele,"  (or 
Soul's  health,)  which  has  been  referred  to  a  period  shortly  an- 
terior to  the  13th  century.  It  is  beautifuUy  written  on  vellum, 
and  elegantly  illuminated  ;  and  contaiqs  a  metrical  paraphrase 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  compiler  to  form  a  complete  body  of  legendary 
and  Scriptural  history  in  verse,  or  rather  to  collect  into  one 
view,  all  the  religious  poetry  he  could  find.  Apparently  coe- 
val with  this,  is  another  version  of  a  similar  description,  com- 
prising a  large  portion  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  but  evidently 
the  work  of  another  hand,  and  composed  in  the  northern  dia- 
lect of  that  age.  In  the  same  dialect  is  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  foUowing  is 
the  version  of  the  100th  Psalm. 

Mirthes  to  God  al  ertbe  that  es, 
Serves  to  Loverd  in  f&mea, 
In  go  ybe  ai  in  his  si  lit, 
In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht, 
Whites  that  loverd  god  is  he  thus  ; 
He  us  made,  aud  our  self  noht  us, 
His  folke  and  shep  of  his  fode, 
In  gos  his  ghates  that  are  gode  ; 
In  schrifl,  his  worcbea  belive, 
In  ympnes  to  him  ye  schrive, 
Heryhes  his  name  for  loverde  is  hende, 
In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strende. 

Somewhat  later  lived  Richard  RoUe,  a  hermit  of  the  Augustine 
order,  who  resided  at  Hampole  near  Doncaster.  He  died  A. 
D.  1349.  He  translated  the  Psalter  into  Ekiglish,  and  wrote  a 
gloss  upon  it.    The  writer  of  a  book,  in  1470,  called  the 
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^*  Looking  glass  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"  says,  "  I  have  given 
but  a  few  Psalms  translated  into  English  because  you  have 
them  at  hand  of  the  version  of  Richard  Hampole,  or  of  that  of 
the  English  Bible,  if  you  have  but  leave  to  read  them."  Some 
have  supposed  Hampole's  translation  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
TViclif's,  but  without  foundation.  Before  the  prologue  is  the 
ibllowing  sentence.  "  Here  begynneth  the  prologe  uppon  the 
Sauter  that  Richard  hermyte  of  Hampole  translated  into  en- 
glyshe  after  the  sentence  of  doctours  aqd  resoun."  The  se- 
cond Psalm  runs  thus  :  "  Whi  gnastide  the  folke  ?  and  the  pu- 
ple  thoughte  y  dit  thoughtis  ?  The  prophete  snybbyng  hem  that 
ahulde  turmente  crist  seith,  whi  ?  as  hoo  seith,  what  enchesun 
hadde  thei  ?     Sotheli  none  but  yuel  wille,  etc." 

In  the  Harleian  library  is  a  somewhat  different  translation  of 
the  Psalter  with  a  gloss  upon  it.  In  the  king's  library  is  a  third 
imperfect  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  Psalm  80th 
to  118th.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ms.  to  show  the  author. 
The  89th  Psalm  begins  thus :  "  Lord,  thou  are  made  refute  to 
us  fro  generacioun  to  generacioun."  At  the  end  of  the  Ham- 
pole  Psalter  are  various  canticles  and  songs  translated  and  com- 
mented upon.  In  the  Ms.  hbrary  of  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  gloss  in  the  English  spoken  after  the  conquest,  on 
the  following  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  Mark,  Luke,  Ro- 
mans, Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon  and  Hebrews. 
Between  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  is  the  Apocryphal 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Mark  1:  7,  is  thus,**  And  he  prech- 
yde  sayande,  a  stalworthier  thane  I  shal  come  efter  me  of 
whom  I  ane  not  worthi  downfallande,  or  knelande,  to  louse  the 
thwonge  of  his  chawcers."  6:  22,  "  When  the  doughter  of  that 
Herodias  was  in  comyn  and  had  tombylde  and  pleside  to  Har- 
owde,  and  also  to  the  sittande  at  mete,  the  kynge  says  to  the 
wench."  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  John  de 
Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  at  the  desire  of 
his  patron,  lord  Berkely,  translated  some  passages  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel  at  Berke- 
ley castle,  or  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  works, 
several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  m  manuscript,  and 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  he 
translated  the  whole  Bible. 

About  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
18  the  small  village  of  Wiclif,  which,  from  vhe  conquest  to  the 
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end  of  the  16th  century,  was  the  residence  of  a  hrmly  of  the 
same  name.  In  this  village,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity^  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  John  Wiclif  was  bom  about  the 
year  1324.  He  was  first  admitted  to  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  soon  removed  to  Merton  College,  an  institution  which 
supplied  the  Church  with  Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  jtrofound 
doctor y  Walter  Burley  the  perspicuous  doctor,  William  Oecham, 
the  singular  doctor  or  venerable  inceptor,  and  finally  with  Wi- 
clif who  was  called,  the  evangelic  or  gospel  doctor,  Wicfif 
b  described  by  his  bitterest  enemy  as  ''  second  to  none  ki  phi- 
losophy, and  in  scholastic  discipline  altogether  incomparable." 
He  also  diligently  studied  the  municipal,  civil  and  canon  laws, 
and  the  primitive  Christian  writers.  But  his  studies  were  no- 
bly distinguished  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  ar- 
dent devotion  to  the  Bible  itself.  This  implied  in  him  a  strength 
of  soul  and  an  independence  of  purpose,  which  it  is  difficult 
for  us  fully  to  appreciate.  The  compilations  of  Peter  Lombard 
were  in  much  higher  and  more  general  estimation  than  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  graduate,"  says  Roger  Bacon, 
who  reads,  or  lectures  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  is  compelled  to 
give  way  to  the  reader  of  the  Sentences,  who  every  where  en- 
joys honor  and  precedence.  He  who  reads  the  Sentences  has 
the  choice  of  his  hour  and  ample  entertainment  among  the  re- 
ligious orders.  He  who  reads  the  Bible  is  destitute  of  these 
advantages,  and  sues,  like  a  mendicant,  to  the  reader  of  the 
Sentences,  for  the  use  of  such  hour  as  it  may  please  him  to 

S;rant.  He  who  reads  the  Sums  of  Divinity,  is  every  where  al- 
owed  to  hold  disputations,  and  is  venerated  as  master ;  he  who 
only  reads  the  text  is  not  permitted  to  dispute  at  all ;  which  is 
absurd.*^  The  Scriptural  teachers  became  objects  of  derision 
and  were  termed  the  *'  bullocks  of  Abrahfim,"  and  the  **  asses 
of  Balaam." 

In  1372,  Wiclif  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  theological  chair  of  Oxford.  He 
soon  published  an  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  a  plain  Scrip- 
tural statement  of  the  principles  of  the  two  tables.  In  another 
work  of  WicliPs,  (one  of  the  most  copious  and  important  of 
all  his  performances]  on  the  ^'  Truth  and  Meanbg  of  Scrip- 
ture," he  contends  lor  the  supreme  authority  and  entire  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  necessity  of  translating 
them  into  English.  About  three  hundred  of  the  Ms.  homilies 
of  Wiclif  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  ekewhece.    They  are 
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rapid  expositions  of  the  BiMe,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
day  po$t%U.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  represented  throughout 
as  the  supreme  authority. 

"  There  was  another  weapon,**  says  Dr.  Lingard  the  Romish 
historian,  which  Wiclif  wielded  widi  equal  address,  and  still 
mater  efficiency.  In  proof  of  his  doctrine,  he  appealed  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  thus  made  his  disciples  judges  between  him  and 
tlie  bishops.  Several  versions  of  the  sacred  writings  were 
even  then  extant ;  but  they  were  confined  to  libraries,  or  only 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  aspired  to  superior  sanctity.  Wi« 
elif  made  a  new  translation,  multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid 
of  transcribers,  and  by  his  poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the 
perusal  of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine 
of  wonderful  power.  Men  were  flattered  with  an  appeal  to 
their  private  judgment;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  ac4iuired 
partisans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  gener- 
ated ;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution, 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  convulsed 
the  nations  of  EAirope."  There  is  one  inaccuracy  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotation.  There  was  not,  as  it  would  seem,  any  com- 
plete version  of  the  English  Bible  in  existence.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  can  throw  any  shade  of  suspicion  over  WicliPs 
claim  to  the  honor  of  presenting  England  with  the  first  com- 
plete version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  existence 
of  a  little  work,  by  the  title  of,  Ehicidarum  Bibliorum^  or 
"  Prologue  to  the  complete  Version  of  the  Bible."  The  Bod- 
leian library  has  a  Ms.  of  this  book,  to  which  is  annexed  tlie 
date  of  MCCC  ...  VIII.  If  this  date  be  correct,  it  cuts  off  the 
claim  of  Wiclif.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  interval  between 
the  two  Roman  numerals,  C  and  V,  was  originally  occupied  by 
another  numeral,  of  which  there  has  been  a  manifest  erasure ; 
ftod  if,  as  is  most  probable,  that  numeral  was  a  C,  the  date  of 
the  Ms.  instead  of  1308,  will  be  1408,  a  period  later  than  the 
death  of  Wiclif  by  twenty  four  years.  In  the  10th  chapter, 
moreover,  the  work  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Gerson,  a  distin- 
guished divine  of  that  age,  by  the  name  of  Parisiensis ;  and  as 
Gerson  was  not  bom  till  1363,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he 
could  have  been  an  author  of  celebrity  till  after  the  death  of 
Wiclif,  which  happened  in  1384.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
it  seems  clear  that  Wiclif  had  no  predecessor  in  his  vast  under- 
taking. 
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That  Wiclif  actually  peribrmed  the  great  work  which  now 
liears  bis  Dame,  is  altogether  certain.  Knyghton,  a  zealous  Ro- 
manist says :  *^  This  roaster  John  Wiclif  translated  the  Gospel 
out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  by  that  means,  laid  it  more  open 
to  the  laity,  and  to  women,  who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be 
to  the  most  learned  of  the  ctergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
the  best  understanding ;  and  that  which  used  to  be  precious  to 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  jewel  of  the  church,  is  turned  in- 
to the  sport  of  the  people  ;  so  the  Gospel  pearl  b  cast  abroad 
and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine." 

Wiclif 's  translation  was  made  entirely  firom  the  Latin  text^ 
the  only  one  at  that  time  in  use.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Sbaroo 
Turner,  that  Wiclif 's  ordinary  style  is  less  perspicuous  and  cul- 
tivated than  that  of  Rolle,  who  lived  and  wrote  many  years  ear- 
lier, but  in  the  version  of  the  Scriptures,  ^'  the  unrivalled  com- 
bination of  force,  simplicity,  dignity,  and  feeling  in  the  ori^nal, 
compel  his  old  English,  as  they  seem  to  compel  every  other 
language  into  which  they  are  translated,  to  be  clear,  interesting, 
and  energetic." 

Ttie  following  is  a  specimen  at  random  of  Wiclif 's  translation. 
Matt.  T. :  "  And  Jhesus  seynge  the  people,  went  up  into  an 
hil ;  and  whanne  he  was  sette,  his  disciples  camen  to  him.  And 
he  openyde  his  mouthe,  and  taughte  hem  ;  and  seide,  Blessid 
be  pore  men  in  spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  heveoes  is  herun. 
Blessid  ben  mylde  men ;  for  thei  schulenweelde  the  erthe. 
Blessid  ben  thei  that  moumen ;  for  thei  scfaal  be  coumfertid. 
Blessid  be  thei  that  hungren  and  thirsten  rightwisnesse  ;  for  thei 
schal  be  fulfilled.  Blessid  ben  merciful  men ;  for  thei  schal 
gete  mercy.  Blessid  ben  that  ben  of  clene  herte ;  for  thei 
schulen  se  god.  Blessid  ben  pesible  men ;  for  thei  scbulen  be 
depid  feoddis  children.  Blessid  ben  thei  that  sufiren  persecu- 
cioun  tor  rightwisnesse ;  for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hern." 

That  Wiclif  received  aid  in  his  great  work  seems  highly 
probable.  At  the  end  of  a  portion  of  Baruch,  are  the  follow- 
ing words,  subscribed  by  a  different  hand  and  in  less  durable 
ink — "  explicit  translationera  Nicolay  de  Herford."  The  Mss. 
of  this  version  are  to  this  day  exceedingly  numerous.  His  work 
at  the  time  was  denounced  and  proscribed,  as  tainted  almost 
with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  A  few  years  after,  a  constitution  of 
archbishop  Arundel  declares  that  '*  it  is  a  perilous  thing,  as  sakt 
Jerome  testifieth,  to  translate  the  text  of  holy  Scripture  from 
one  idiom  into  another ;  since  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  retain  in 
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every  versioD  an  ideptity  of  sense ;  and  the  same  Uessed  Je* 
romtf  even  though  be  were  inspired,  confesseth  that  herein  be 
had,  bimaelf,  been  frequendy  mistaken.^'  It  was  therefore  en- 
acted and  ordained  that,  <<  thenceforth,  no  one  should  translate 
any  text  of  sai^red  Scripture,  by  bis  owp  authority,  into  the  En- 
glish or  any  other  tongue  in  the  way  of  book,  tract,  or  treatise ; 
and  that  no  publication  of  this  sort,  composed  in  the  time  of 
John  Wiclif,  or  since,  or  thereafter  to  be  composed,  should  ha 
read,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
imder  the  pam  of  the  greater  excommunication,  until  such  trans- 
lation should  be  approved  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place ;  or,  if 
the  matter  should  require  it,  by  a  provincial  council ;  every  one 
who  should  act  in  contradictbn  to  this  order,  to  be  punished  as 
an  abettor  of  heresy  and  error." 

Wiclif,  in  his  Defence  of  the  translation,  says :  "  They  who 
called  it  heresy,  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English, 
must  be  prepared  to  condemn  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  gave  it  in 
tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  to  speak  the  word  of  God  in 
all  knguages  that  were  ordained  of  Gpd  under  heaven."  In 
defiance  of  all  obstrudioQS,  howeyer,  copies  of  the  transladon 
were  circulated  with  astODishing  rapidity  amon^  all  classes  of 
people.  In  1429,  the  cost  of  a  Testament  of  Wiclif 's  verrion 
was  no  less  than  £2  i6s.  8d.,  a  sum  probably  equal  to  £30  of 
piresent  money,  and  considerably  morQ  than  half  the  annual  in- 
fMxne  wlucb  was  then  considered  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  substantial  yeoman.  From  the  reign  of  Henrv  IV  to  thf 
JKeibrmation,  the  owner  of  a  fragment  of  Wiclif 's  £iible,  or  in- 
deed, of  any  other  portion  of  hi^  writings,  was  conscious  of  har- 
jlKNring  a  witness,  whose  appearance  would  infallibly  consicn  hini 
10  the  dungeon,  and  possibly  to  the  flames.*    '^  Then,^'  sayy 

*  See  WicliPs  Life  by  Le  Bus,  Harper's  edidon,  passim.  Also  the 
more  elaborate  life,  io  two  vols.  8yo.  by  Prof  Vaughan,  who  made  a 
careful  search  ioto  all  the  Wiclif  Mas.  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
llDiverBity  of  Oxford  has  lately  brought  out  a  version  of  Wiclirs  OM 
Testament,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Forsfaall  and  F.  Madden,  Esq.,  librarians 
of  the  British  Museum.  See  also  Rev.  H.  H.  Saber's  ^  Historical  Ae- 
connt  of  the  Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  die  Scriptiires  preivious 
to  dM  opening  of  the  15th  eentury,"  prefixed  by  Mr.  B.  to  his  edition 
4>f  Wldif  ^  traosladon  of  the  New  Testament ;  '^  in  whkh,"  says  Mr. 
lie  Bas^  ^  will  be  found  the  most  complete  body  of  informadon  hith- 
^aito  collected  relative  to  this  interesting  subject"  No  ^opy  of  Ba- 
ber's  Wiclif  is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  within  our  knowledge. 
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Mihon,  '<  was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out  from  dusty  comers ; 
the  schools  were  opened  ;  divine  and  human  learning  raked  out 
of  the  embers  of  forgotten  tongues ;  princes  and  cities  trooped 
apace  to  the  newly  erected  banner  ot  salvation;  martyrs,  with 
the  unresistible  might  of  weakness,  shook  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, and  scorned  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  Red  Dragon."* 

TTie  art  of  printing  was  discovered  in  1467.  In  1462,  the 
Latin  Bible  was  printed.  In  1488,  the  Old  Testament  in  He- 
brew was  printed,  and  in  1516  the  Greek  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Basil.  In  1474,  the  art  of  printing  was  brought  into 
England  by  William  Caxton,  and  a  pnnting  press  was  set  up  by 
him  at  Westminster.  These  proceedings  greatly  alarmed  the 
monks,  who  declaimed  from  the  pulpits  that  ^^  there  was  now  a 
new  language  discovered  called  Greek,  of  which  people  should 
beware,  since  it  was  that  which  produced  all  the  heresies ;  that 
in  this  language  was  come  forth  a  book  called  the  JVeui  Testa- 
menty  which  was  now  in  every  body's  hands,  and  was  full  of 
thorns  and  briers ;  that  there  was  also  another  language  now 
started  up  which  they  called  Hebrew,  and  those  who  learnt  it 
were  termed  Hebrews."  The  vicar  of  Croydon,  Surry,  preach- 
ing at  Paul's  Cross,  said :  "  We  mutt  root  out  printings  or 
printing  tviU  root  out  t«." 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  dlffiision  of  the 

[>rinciples  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  trans- 
ations  into  the  vernacular  languages.  For  the  first  printed 
English  translation  of  any  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  in- 
debted to  William  Tmdal,  (or  Tyndale,  or  Tvndal.)  This 
faithful  confessor  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  was 
brought  up  fix>m  a  child,  says  Fox,  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
While  at  Magdalen  College,  he  read  privately  to  certain  stu- 
dents and  fellows,  some  lectures  in  divinity.  Having  finished 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  private  tutor  to  the 
children  of  a  Mr.  Wefch  in  Gloucestershire.  "  This  gentle- 
man, as  he  kept  a  good  ordinary  commonly  at  his  table,  there 
resorted  to  him  many  times  sundry  abbots,  deans,  archdeacons, 
with  divers  other  doctors  and  great  beneficed  men  ;  who  there 
together  with  master  Tindal,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  did  use 
many  times  to  enter  communication  and  talk  of  learned  men, 
as  01  Luther  and  Erasmus ;  also  of  divers  other  controversies 
and  questions  upon  the  Scripture."  Having  in  vain  attempted 
to  introduce  himself  into  the  bishop  of  liOndon's  family,  in  order 

*  Miltoo  on  Reformation  in  England. 
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that  he  might  diere  with  greater  security  prosecute  the  design 
which  he  had  formed,  of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
English,  Tindal  repaired  to  Flanders,  at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.. 
^  Humphrey  Monmouth  of  London.  At  Antwerp,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Frith,  and  William  Ropre, 
both  ^terwards  put  to  death  for  their  opinions,  he  applied  him- 
self closely  to  the  prosecution  of  his  design  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  from  the  ori^oal  Greek.  It  was  published  in 
1526  (Fox  says  in  1527)  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburgh, 
without  a  name,  in  a  moderate  8yp  volume,  without  calendar, 
concordances,  or  tables.  Tmdal  annexed  a  pistil  at  the  close 
of  it,  m  which  he  *^  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to  amende 
if  aught  were  found  amysse."  Copies  of  this  impression  were 
imported  into  England,  where  they  were  very  industriously  dis- 
persed and  read.  Archbishop  Warham,  and  Tonstal,  bishop  of 
London,  immediately  issued  orders  to  bring  in  all  the  New  Tes- 
taments, translated  into  the  vulgar  toneue,  that  they  might  be 
burned.  Those  who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  conceal- 
mg  any  of  these  books,  were  adjudged  by  the  chancellor.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  the  tails  of  their 
horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New  Testaments, 
and  other  books  which  they  had  dispersed,  hung  about  theu- 
cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  into  a 
fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  An  individual  having  been  brought  before  More 
was  asked  by  him  who  were  the  persons  in  London  who 
abetted  or  supported  Tindal ;  to  which  bquiry  the  heretical 
convert  replied,  '^  It  was  the  bishop  of  Lonoon  who  maintained 
him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impressions  of 
lus  Testament  in  order  to  burn  it."  In  1527,  a  second  edition 
was  published  by  the  Dutch  printers;  and  in  1528,  a  third, 
each  of  5000  copies.  The  first  edition  consisted  of  1500. 
The  Dutch  editions  were  printed  m  large  Dutch  letter,  in  12mo, 
with  Scripture  references  and  short  notes.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
are  twenty  one  figures  cut  m  wood,  representing  the  matters 
contained  in  that  book.  A  third  Dutch  edition  was  soon  pub- 
lished in  12mo.  This  rapid  sale  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  friends  of  the  Romish  church.  Tonstal  preached  against 
the  translations,  and  told  the  people  there  were  no  fewer  than 
2000  mistakes  in  them.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  employ- 
ed by  the  bishop  of  London  to  write  against  Tindal,  and  whose 
book  was  published  in  1529,  charges  Tindal  with  mistranslating 
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three  words  of  great  importance-^-priei to,  cAt«re&  and  t^ariijf 
Tbdal  calfin|  Sre  first,  iemort^  the  second,  congregatum,  the 
thirdi  love.  He  also  charges  him  with  changiog  grace  into  fa^ 
voTy  catrfeision  into  knmoleigtingy  penance  into  repentanecy 
etc.  More  affirmed  he  had  firand  above  1000  texts  fiilsrij 
trad^ted.  In  1530,  a  tojal  proclamation  was  issued  totally 
suppressing  the  translation.  In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was 
busily  empojred  in  translating  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  En- 
^h  the  Pentateuch,  m  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Covers 
dale.  It  was  printed  in  1530,  in  a  small  dro,  printed  at  dit 
ferent  presses,  and  with  different  types.  In  the  preface  be 
complamed  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  (  in  his  New 
Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  dttle  over  its  head,  but  it  had  been 
noted,  and  numbered  to  the  ignorant  people  for  an  heresy.  lo 
the  same  year,  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir  Hiomas  More^ 
treatise,  b  which  he  vindicates  himself  bom  many  of  the  charge 
es  made  against  him ;  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  imper* 
fectiods  of  the  translation  in  some  respects. 

In  1531,  appeared  the  book  of  Jonah,  translated  by  Tmdal, 
with  a  large  prologue.  In  the  same  year,  a  trandation  of  Isaiah 
by  George  Joye  was  puUished  at  Strasbourg.*  In  1534,  was 
pubUshed  a  fourth  Dirtch  edition  of  Tindal's  New  Testamem 
m  12mo,  with  various  prologues,  pistils,  and  tables.  Thi* 
edition  seems  to  have  been  revised  by  Joye.  In  doing  this,  be 
took  the  h'berty  to  correct  the  translation,  and  to  give  many 
words  their  pure  nnd  native  signification.  He  translated  rettir- 
rectio  <<the  life  after  this."  At  the  close  is  thefbUowing: 
^  Here  endeth  the  New  TesUmcnt  dylygentlye  oversene  and  cor* 
reet  and  printed  now  agayne  at  Antwerp  by  me  widow  of  Cfaria- 
topfaaH  or  Endhoven,  in  the  year  of  oure  Lord  MDXXXQI,  id 
August.''  In  November  came  forth  Tindal's  second  edition, 
t(t  me  siscth  in  all.  In  the  prologue,  Tindal  says,  ^*  Here  hast 
&OU,  most  dere  reader,  the  New  Testament  or  covenant  made 
with  us  of  God  in  Christ's  blood,  wbiche  I  have  looked  over 
againe  now  at  the  last  with  all  diligence,  and  compared  it  unto 


•  This  Joye  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
'bridge.  He  there  imbibed  the  truths  of  religion  from  the  Gospel,  and 
tinderwent  many  sufferings  from  Wolsey,  Fisher,  More,  and  other 
agetoCB  of  the  Pope.  He  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Germany,  where 
be  utmiriated  seveml  books  of  the  Scripture  into  English.  He  died, 
1S58»  a  ftm  deibader  of  the  lUth. 
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the  QtAbj  and  have  weeded  out  of  it  many  fautes  whieh  l^oke 
of  helpe  at  the  begynning,  and  oTersjeht  did  sow  therein*"  In 
tfab  prologue,  Tindal  expresses  himseli  much  too  sharply  against 
Joye.  In  his  replication,  Jo]re  says,  '^  he  wold  the  Scripture 
were  so  puerly  and  plyantly  translated,  that  it  needed  neither 
note,  ^ose,  nor  scholia,  so  that  the  reader  might  once  swimme 
without  a  cork." 

"  While  T^dal  was  at  Antwerp,"  says  Fox,  "  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Philip  was  employed  by  the  English  bishops  to 
gain  the  favor  of  llndal,  by  pretending  friendly  regard  to  him, 
and  so  to  compass  his  ruin ;  which  thing  was  the  more  easy  to 
do,  for  in  the  wily  subdeness  of  this  world  he  was  simple  and 
inexpert.  A  plan  was  laid  for  his  being  seized  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  was  had  to  the  casSe  of  Filford,  eighteen 
miles  from  Antwerp.  Here  he  remained  prisoner  more  than  a 
▼ear  and  a  half.  After  many  disputations  and  examinations,  at 
kst  tbqr  condemned  him  as  a  heretic,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  made  at  Augsburgh,  and  shortly  after  brought  him 
forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  tied  him  to  a  stake, 
wbare,  with  a  fervent  aeal,  and  loud  voice,  he  cried,  <^  Lord, 
opm  the  eyes  of  the  king,"  and  then  first  he  was  with  an  baker 
strangled,  and  afterward  consumed  with  fire,  in  the  year  1536. 
He  was  a  man  very  frugal,  and  spare  of  body,  a  great  student, 
and  earnest  laborer,  in  me  setting  forth  of  the  Scriptures  of  God. 
He  now  resteth  with  the  gforious  company  of  Christ's  martyrs, 
Uessedly  in  the  Lord,  who  be  blessed  in  all  his  saints.  Amen. 
And  thus  much  of  W.  Tindal,  Christ's  blessed  servant  and  mar* 
tyr-" 

On  the  dOtb  of  March,  1 633,  Thomas  Cranmer  was  eonte^ 
orated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primale  of  aU  England. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  advatncement,  the  archbishop  was 
impatient  for  the  circulation  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  in  December,  1634,  he  prevailed  on  the  Episcopal 
convooetion  to  frame  an  address  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to 
decree  that  the  Bible  should  be  translated  into  English,  and  that 
die  task  should  be  assigned  to  such  honest  and  learned  men  as 
Us  highness  should  be  pleased  to  nominate.  In  pursuance  of 
this  design,  Cranmer  divided  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  niae  or  ten  parts,  which  he  distributed  among 
the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  time ;  requiring  that  each  of 
then  should  send  back  his  portion,  careiully  ccM'rected  by  an 
appointed  day.     With  this  injunction,  every  man  carefully  cora- 
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plied,  except  Stokesley,  bishop  of  LondoDi  wbose  share  of  the 
work  was  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  ^^  I  marvel  much,"  says  the 
insolent  bishop,  "  what  my  lord  of  Canterbury  meauetb,  that 
thus  abuseth  the  people,  and  in  giving  them  liberty  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  which  doth  nothing  else  but  infect  them  with  heresy. 
1  have  bestowed  never  an  hour  on  my  portion,  and  never  will ; 
and,  therefore,  ray  lord  of  Canterbury  shall  have  his  book 
again,  for  I  never  will  be  guilty  of  bringing  the  simple  people 
into  error." 

The  fourth  of  October,  1535,  just  threk  hundred  tkars 
from  the  present  time,  was  signalized  by  the  publicatbn,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  language.  It  was 
probably  printed  at  Zurich,  m  Switzerland,  hf  Christopher 
Froschover.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII,  in  the  foUowing 
manner,  "  Unto  the  ;nKx>st  victorious  Prynce  and  our  moost 
gracyous  soverayne  Lorde,  Kynge  Henry  the  ej^tfa,  Kyng^ 
of  Englande  and  of  Fraunce,  Lorde  of  Irlande,  etc ,  defen- 
dour  of  the  fayth,  and  under  Grod  the  chefe  and  suppreme 
heade  of  the  Church  of  Englande.  The  ryght  and  jt^  ad- 
ministracyon  of  the  laws  that  God  gave  unto  Moses  and  Josua ; 
the  testinK)nye  of  faythfubess  that  God  gave  of  David ;  the 
plenteous  abundance  of  wy sedome  that  God  gave  unto  Solomon ; 
the  luckv  and  prosperous  age  vrith  the  mukiplicacyon  of  sede 
which  God  gave  unto  Abraham  and  Sara  his  wyfe,  be  |even  un- 
to you,  moost  gracyqus  Piynce,  with  your  dearest  just  wyfe 
and  moost  vertuous  Pryncesse  Queene  Jane.*  Amen,  your 
grace's  humble  subjecte  and  daylye  oratour,  Myles  CoverdaJe." 

Coverdale  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at 
the  house  of  Austin  Friars,  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr.  Barnes, 
who  was  afterwards  burnt  for  heresy,  was  prior.  Entertaining 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  Coverdale  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  continent,  where  he  earnestly  applied  himself  to  the 
study  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Coverdale  remarked 
that  it  was  ''  Neither  his  labor  nor  desire  to  have  this  work  put 
into  his  hand,  but  that  being  instantly  required  to  undertake  it, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  moving  other  men  to  do  the  cost  thereof, 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  take  it  in  hand.''    He  sets  it  forth  as 

*  As  Henry  was  not  married  to  Jane  Seymour  till  May  20th  1596, 
more  than  half  a  year  from  the  date  of  fiDisbing  this  Bible,  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  new  title  page  was  inserted  after  the  murder  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn. 
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a  special  translation,  not  as  a  checker,  reprover,  or  despiser  of 
other  men's  translations,  but  lowly  and  faithfully  following  his 
interpreters,  and  that  under  correction."  He  made  use  of  five 
difierent  translations.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes.  To  the 
first  is  prefixed  a  *'  Calendar  of  the  bokes  of  the  hole  Byble, 
bow  they  are  named  in  English  and  Latyne,  how  long  they  are 
wrytten  in  the  allegacions,  how  many  chapters  every  book 
hath,  and  in  what  leafe  every  one  begynneth."  It  is  adorned 
throughout  with  wooden  cuts,  pictures,  references,  etc.  In  the 
last  page  are  the  words,  "  Prynted  in  the  veare  of  our  Lorde 
MDaXXV,  and  fynished  the  fourth  day  or  October."  A  large 
quarto  edition  of  this  Bible  was  printed  in  1550,  which  was  re- 
published with  a  new  tide  in  1553,  A  folio  was  printed  in 
1550,  and  a  quarto  edition  in  1560. 

In  June,  1536,  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury ordered  that  every  parson  or  proprietary  of  a  church 
should  provide  a  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  to  be  laid  in  the 
oboir,  for  every  one  to  read  at  his  pleasure.  The  people 
were,  however,  admonished  against  the  danger  of  entanglement 
in  controversial  niceties,  and  were  directed,  whenever  they  were 
involved  in  difficulty  to  apply  to  instructors  of  competent  learn- 
ing and  of  unblemished  character. 

In  1537,  Matthew's  Bible  appeared.  This  was  an  mi- 
pression  of  the  whole  Bible  in  English,  completed  under  the 
patronage  of  Cranmer,  by  two  enterprizing  publishers,  Grafton 
and  Whitechurch.  It  appeared  in  one  great  folio  volume* 
The  name  under  which  it  goes,  Matthew\  is  undoubtedly  fic- 
titious. The  translation  was  partly  executed  by  Tindal  and 
partly  by  Coverdale.  It  was  tliought  prudent  to  conceal  firom 
the  public  the  real  authors  of  the  work.  The  printing  was  con- 
ducted abroad,  probably  at  Hamburgh.  The  corrector  of  the 
whole  was  Jolm  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  in  Mary's  reign. 
The  volume  was  provided  with  prologues  and  annotations^ 
chiefly  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  ;  all  of  which 
were  so  ofiensive  to  the  Romish  party,  that  afterwards,  during 
the  period  of  their  ascendancy,  they  effected  the  suppressbn  of 
these  heretical  commentaries.  Cranmer  was  filled  with  exulta- 
tion on  the  appearance  of  this  Bible.  The  title  of  Matthew's 
Bible  is  tlie  following ;  <^  The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy 
Scripture,  in  which  are  conta3med  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testa- 
ment, truelye  and  purelye  translated  into  Englysb,  by  Thomas 
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Mattbewe  MDXXXVII,  set  fortb  with  the  King's  most  g^- 
cious  lyceoce/* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1538,  a  qiiarto  edition  of  the  New 
Testamenti  in  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  Coverdale's  English,  hear- 
ing the  name  of  HoUjrbushe,  was  printed  with  the  king's  license 
by  James  Nicolson.  Of  this,  another  more  correct  edition  was 
ptMsbed  in  1539,  in  8Fa,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  CromwelL 
In  1538,  an  editioQ  in  4ta  of  the  New  Testament,  ui  Enj^isb, 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  kui^s 
license  by  Redman.  In  this  year,  it  was  resdved  to  revise 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it.  The  print- 
ing was  commenced  in  raris,  but  the  inquisition  interposed,  and 
ordered  the  impression,  consistmg  of  25,000  copies,  to  be  burat. 
Some  of  the  copies,  however,  escaped  the  fire.  The  presses, 
types,  and  printers  were  conveyed  to  England,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  woric  was  finished.  It  appeared  in  the  Som 
of  a  large  folio,  enriched  with  a  noble  preface  by  Craamer,  and 
ctoosequendy  known  by  the  title  of  Chanmsr's  Bibub.  The 
title  is  as  follows :  "  The  ByUe  in  Endyshe,  that  is  to  say  the 
content  of  all  the  Holy  Scripture  haSx  of  the  dde  and  newe 
testament,  truly  translated  after  the  very  te  of  the  Hebrve  and 
Greke  texts  by  the  dylygent  studye  of  diverse  exeelkot  but 
kamed  men,  expert  in  the  forseyde  tonges.^'  In  this  editioo, 
Matthew's  Bible  was  revised,  and  several  alterations  and  cor^ 
rectioos  made  in  the  translation.  The  additions  to  the  Hebrew 
.and  Grreek  originals  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  translated  and 
inserted  in  a  smaller  letter  than  the  text.  A  second  edition  was 
printied  either  in  this  or  the  foUowbg  year. 

Netwitbstanding  the  repeated  kijunetions  which  had  been  is- 
•Ked  Sk  pimridkig  every  ehurdi  with  an  En^isb  B3>le,  tbers 
were  many  ipaeish^  in  England  still  unfumiabed  with  theaacied 
ineiane«  For  this  reason  a  royal  pioelamation  was  isswed  in 
liay,  1540,  to  enfodpoe  the  ordiuince  in  question  eia  the  penal- 
ty of  imy  sbilhngs  a  month,  so  long  as  the  omission  sfaeuM  con- 
tUMte. 

k  the  oourse  of  the  year  1559,  anodier  Bible  was  printed  by 
John  Byddel,  ealled  '^Tavernsb's  Bibm^i"  fimn  the  name  of 
its  cenductor,  Richard  Tavemer ;  who  wsas  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  putronised  by  Lord  CixMnwell,  and  pfohabl^ 
«neouragedkby  hioa  te  undertake  the  wodc,  on  account  of  las 
skffi  tn  Ae  Greek  loqgue.  It  is  not  aimpljr  a  revisnl  of  dan- 
jnar'afiiUe^  ner  aMWTeiiinn,ibiit  ftkmdof  inteimeditlewQiki 
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being  a  correction  of  Matthew's  Bible,  many  of  wbote  marenal 
notes  are  adopted,  and  many  omitted,  and  others  inserted  by 
the  editor.  After  Cromwell's  death)  Tavemer  was  imprisoned 
in  the  tower  of  London,  through  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
bbhops.  He,  however,  escaped  and  reinstated  himself  in  the 
king's  favor.  In  1540,  five  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  appear- 
ed, to  which  Cranmer  prefixed  a  prefiice.  In  1641,  one  edi- 
tion of  Cranmer's  Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Ghrafton  ;  whoj 
b  the  November  following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the 
larger  volume,  which  was  superintended  at  the  king's  command, 
by  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham^  and  Heath,  bbbop  of  Roches- 
ter. In  1542,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  Cranmer  to 
procure  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  The  popish  party 
soon  prevailed,  and  prohibited  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, but  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force  under 
certain  restrictions.  In  1544,  the^  Pentateuch  was  printed  by 
John  Day  and  William  Seres.  In  1546,  the  king  prohibited 
by  proclamation  the  having  and  reading  of  Wiolif 's,  Tindal's, 
and  Coverdale's  translations,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  any  oth- 
er but  such  as  were  aUowed  by  parliament. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages  was  preserved  in  England  to  some  extent.  In 
the  long  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  general  dark- 
ness, (from  420,  the  date  of  Jerome's  death,  to  1494,  when  the 
lUi^istrious  Reucfalin  arose)  there  was  in  England  in  every  cen- 
tury, except  the  fifth  and  sixth,  some  scholar  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  the  1 1th  century,  arch- 
bishops Anselm  and  Lanfranc  seem  to  have  been  well  versed  in 
the  origmal  languages  of  Scripture.  The  latter  corrected  the 
Vulgate  by  the  Hebrew  text.  William  the  Conqueror  permit- 
ted a  great  number  of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Kouen  and  set- 
tle in  England  about  the  year  1087.  At  York,  at  one  time, 
there  were  1500.  Hence  some  of  the  English  ecclenastics  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  books  and  language.  In  the  12th 
century,  Gilbert,  monk  of  Westminster,  Addard,  monk  of  Bath, 
and  Daniel  Morley  of  Oxford;  w^e  skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  the 
following  century,  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gveg;- 
ory  of  Huntington,  Robert  Dodford  librarian  of  Ramsey,  and 
Roger  Bacon,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  original  Scriptures. 
In  the  14th  century,  Richard  de  Bury  founded  a  large  library 
at  Oxford,  in  which  he  provided  both  Hebrew  and  Greek 
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OraMDtfi.  h  \M9j  the  aithbiriwp  of  Ahm^  ftnlbrces  tli9 
necetshj  of  hmng  rocourto  to  the  Hebrew  oiiffiiMil  in  doiriitfbl 
pisMigoi.  la  tbe  fifteenth  century,  Adam  of  Norwiob,  tranakK 
ted  aU  the  CHd  Testtment  from  nebrew  into  Latio,  exeept  tbe 
Psalter,  One  Laurenee  Holbecb,  moi^  of  Ramaey^  finished  a 
Hebrew  lexicon  wbieh  bad  been  commeneed  by  tbe  Jew9. 
WiHiam  Grey,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  a  most  sealous  stedent 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.*  ^*  About  tbe  latter  times  of 
king  Henry  tbe  Vllltb,'*  says  Strype,  *^  many  young  la<fies^ 
daughters  of  men  of  nobility  and  quality,  were  bred  up  to  skill 
in  tongues,  and  other  human  learning,  taking  example,  I  sup- 
pose,  from  that  king,  wbo  took  special  care  for  the  educatmg  of 
Ws  daughters,  as  well  as  his  son,  in  learning.  And  they  were 
hmpfj  in  learned  instnictors*  His  last  wife,  Catharine  P^rr, 
was  a  learned  as  well  as  a  eodly  lady.  And  lady  Jane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  tbe  (kike  of  Sufib&,  tbat  unhappy  queen,  bad  excellent 
learamg.  Dr.  Meredith  Hanmer  read  Eusebios  m  Greek  to  a 
certain  heoorable  lady,  as  he  tells  us  in  bis  epistle  before  hk 
EngliMi  translation  of  tbat  book.  Winch  gave  him  occasion  to 
publish  the  said  translation.  And  before  all  these,  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  whom  he  bred  up  in  in- 
genuous literature.  She  oomposed  a  L<atin  oradon  and  seme 
▼erses,  which  her.  father  showed  to  Voysey  bi^p  of  Exeter, 
friiereat  he  was  much  mo^ed  with  delight,  and  sent  her  a  For* 
togu£  by  her  ikther,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  her.  And 
in  15S7,  there  was  one  EKsnbetb  Luoar,  a  citizen's  wife,  bmed 
in  St.  Laurance  Pouotney's  church,  daughter  of  one  Ptal 
Withirel.  She  understood  Latin,  Spanish,  and  ItaKan,  and 
reading  them  with  p^eet  readiness  and  utterance.  Of  die 
women  in  king  Edward's  reign,  we  may  judge  and  wonder. 
Niobelas  Udal,  in  writing  to  Queen  Catharine,  says,  *  But  new, 
in  this  gracious  and  blissful  time  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  hadi 
pleased  God  Ahnigbty  to  reveal  and  show  abroad  the  ligfat  of 
kie  meet  holy  Gospel,  what  a  number  is  there  of  noMe  women, 
espectaUy  here  in  this  realm  of  En^nd,  yea,  and  how  mmy  m 
Ike  years  of  tender  virgbity,  not  only  as  wett  seen,  and  as  ft^ 
flBHiarly  traded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as  in  their  own 
mother  language,  but  also  both  in  aU  kinds  of  profiine  fiierature 

and  liberal  arts,  exacted,  studied,  and  exercised ;  and  kk  tbe 

"   ■,  .1.   J  ite    I  II I        I,  I    .,   ...  1 1 1 1  1 1 ..  1 .1 ,    I     .1111    *■  ■  I  I     ,  y 

•  flee  Ike  bislMi^ef  St.  S^vy^'^MetifMtetba  Study  efHabrew.^ 
iMdon  1814. 
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holjr  Sor^reB  and  theok^  so  ripe»  that  thty  are  Me,  BfAjf 
god  with  touch  grace,  either  to  indite  or  translate  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  for  the  public  inspection  and  edifying  of  the  unlearned 
OHilutude.  Neither  is  it  now  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewcH 
men,  instead  of  most  vain  conununioatioo  about  the  moon  shin-* 
ing  in  water,  to  use  grave  and  substantial  tak  in  Latin  or  Greeks 
wUh  dieir  husbands,  of  godly  matters.  It  is  now  no  news  in 
England  for  young  damsels  in  noble  bouses,  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instruments  of  idle  tri* 
fling,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  pealms,  homiliee, 
and  other  devoted  meditations,  or  else  Paul's  Epstles  or  some 
holy  book  of  Scripture  matters ;  and  as  &miliarly  to  read  or 
reason  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  En*- 
glish.  It  is  now  a  common  thing  to  see  young  virgins  so  norsad 
and  tramed  in  the  study  of  leaers,  that  they  willingly  set  all  oth* 
ex  vain  pasdmea  at  nought  ibr  learning's  sake.  It  is  now  no 
news  at  all,  to  see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  state  and 
ptogeny,  instead  of  courtly  daUiance,  to  embrace  virtuous  ex- 
ercises of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  most  earnest  study 
both  early  and  Ii^e,  to  a|^y  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and  disciplines,  as 
also  most  especially  of  God,  and  his  most  holy  word."* 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  the  severe  statute  of 
Henry  VIII,  restraiomg  the  circulation  of  the  Scripture  was 
repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  published,  that  not  only 
the  whole  English  BiUe  should  be  placed  in  churches,  but  also 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to  the  end  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered,  that  every  parson,  vicar, 
curate,  etc.,  under  the  degree  of  a  bachelor  of  cfivinity,  should 
possess  the  Ne^  Testament,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the 
paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bisliops,  etc.,  iti 
their*  vintations,  and  synods,  should  examine  them,  how  they 
had  profited  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  also 
appointed  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  mass  should  be 
read  in  EneKsh  ;  and  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  one 
olnpter  of  the  New  Testament  in  Enalish  should  be  plainly  and 
distmctly  read  at  matbs,  and  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa* 
meot  at  even*song.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  b 
less  than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  Endish 
New  Testament;  besides  an  Ekiglish  translation  of  the  whde 

*  Surype's  Lile  of  archbishop  Parker,  pp.  179, 180. 
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New  Tesduneot  ptraphrased  by  E^rasmus.  Tbe  BiUes  ware 
rarinted  according  to  tbe  preceding  edttioDs,  whether  Tindal's, 
Coverdale'S)  Matthew's,  Cranmer'si  or  Taverner's;  that  is» 
with  a  difierent  text,  and  different  notes*  It  is  doufacful,  bow- 
ever,  whether  there  were  any  translations,  or  corre6tioo  of  a 
translation,  in  Edward's  rekn. 

Many  of  the  principal  retonners  having  been  driven  to  Gene- 
va, during  the  persecutions  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  they  publish- 
ed in  1557,  an  English  New  Testament,  printed  by  Conrad 
Badius ;  the  first  b  our  language,  which  contained  tl»3  distinc- 
tion of  verses  by  numerical  figures,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  had  been  publidied  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens in  1551.  Stephens,  indeed,  published  his  figures  in  the 
margin,  while  the  Geneva  editors  prefixed  theirs  to  tbe  begin- 
ning of  minate  subdivisions  with  breaks,  after  our  present  man- 
nen  The  principal  translators  at  Greneva  were  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  Bartholomew  Traheron,  dean  of  Chichester,  Christopher 
Goodman,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  Anthony 
Gtlby,  William  Whittinghan^  of  Oxford,  the  translator  of  thle 
Psalms,  Thomas  Sampson  afterwards  dean  of  Christ  Chureb, 
Oxford,  and  Thomas  Cole  of  Oxford.  Others  add  John  Knox, 
John  Bodleigh,  and  John  PuUain.  They  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Geneva  about  the  year  1 555.  In  1557,  there  appear- 
ed, in  a  small  ISmo,  <<The  New  Testament  of  our  Lorde 
Jesus  Christ,  conferred  diligently  with  tbe  Greke  and  best  ap- 
proved Translations."  It  is  printed  in  a  small  but  very  b^auti- 
ml  character.  A  second  edition  of  this  TesUment,  printed  at 
Greneva,  with  ^rt  marginal  notes,  in  the  same  volume,  was 
published  in  1560.  Strype  intimates  tliat  this  was  tbe  only 
English  translation  revised  and  corrected ;  and  that  as  they  had 
finished  the  New  Testament,  they  proceeded  to  revise  the  Old. 
Not  having  made  an  end  of  this  revision  at  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  some  of  the  company  remained  at  Geneva,  to 
finish  it.  In  1500,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  in 
4to,  by  Rowland  Hill,  with  an  epistle  to  the  queen,  and  another 
to. the  reader«  It  is  said  that  the  translators  had  tlie  assistance 
of  Calvin,  and  Beza.  This  Bible  has  been  frequently  reprint- 
ed. In  August,  1557,  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Axchbisbop 
of  Canterbury,  wrote  in  his  Journal,  '<  I  persist  in  tbe  same  con- 
stancy, upholden  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose  inspiration  1  have  finished  the 
book  of  Psalms  turned  into  vulgar  verse." 
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About  the  year  1565^  Archbishop  Paiker  resdved  to  accom- 
plish that  which  his  predecessor,  Cranmer,  had  attempted  in 
vain.  He  distributed  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  bbhops 
and  other  divines,  sending  his  instructions  in  regard  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  they  should  proceed.  The  bishops  of  Worcester, 
Rochester,  Man,  Ely,  St.  David's  and  Norwich  were  among  the 
number.  After  they  had  returned  their  translations,  Parker, 
with  other  learned  divines  in  his  family,  corrected  the  whole, 
and  prepared  the  volume  for  the  press.  It  appeared  in  1568, 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  The  chapters  were  divided  into 
verses  without  breaks.  Various  aiteradons  were  made  in  the 
text,  though  it  substantially  agreed  with  the  preceding  versions. 
Original  notes  were  placed  in  the  maigin  by  Parker.  In  April, 
1571,  a  canon  was  made  that  *^  the  church  wardens  should  see 
that  the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  church  in  the  largest  volume, 
if  it  might  conveniently  be,  such  as  were  lately  imprinted  at 
London."  Every  clergyman  was  to  have  one  ot  these  Bibles, 
in  his  family.  It  was  reprinted  in  1572,  with  a  thorough  revis- 
ion, with  pre&ces,  prolegomena,  notes,  etc.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  done  more  carefully  than  that  of  the  preceding 
edition.  The  Pentateuch  was  prepared  by  the  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, the  five  following  books  by  Richard  Meneven  ;  the  next 
four  by  the  bbhop  of  Worcester;  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Job  by  Andrew  Peerson,  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop's ;  the 
Psalms  by  Thomas  Becon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  Pn>* 
verbs  by  an  unknown  person ;  Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's  Song 
by  Andrew  P.  Eliens  ;  the  three  subsequent  books  by  Robert 
Winton  ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  probably,  by  Thomas  Cole  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  bishop  of  London;  the 
Apocrypha  by  John  Norvicen ;  the  first  five  books  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  bishop  of  Ely ;  Rpmans  by  an  unknown  person ; 
the  first  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Goodman,  dean  of  West- 
minster; the  remaining  books  by  unknown  persons.  The 
Archbishop's  province  was  to  oversee  and  finish  the  whole.  He 
empbyed  various  persons  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  com- 
pare the  old  translation  with  the  original  text,  and  also  with 
other  translations.  One  of  these  critics  was  Laurence,  who 
read  Greek  to  lady  Cecil.* 


*  Laurence's  critical  notes  are  in  the  Appendix  to  Strype's  Life  Of 
Pai^r,  and  display  considerable  acumen. 
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The  Romanists,  findbg  tint  it  would  be  impossade  lo  kaep 
the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  resolved  to 
have  an  English  translation  of  their  own.  Acoordbgly ,  in  1 582, 
appeared  the  Rheimish  New  Testament  in  4to,  printed  at 
Rbeiros  by  John  Fognj.  They  translated  from  the  vulgar 
Latin,  they  said,  *'  because  the  Latm  was  the  most  ancient ;  it 
was  corrected  by  St.  Jerome,  commended  by  St.  Austin,  and 
used  and  expounded  by  the  fathers ;  the  boly  council  of  Trent 
bad  declared  it  to  be  authentical ;  it  was  the  gravest,  sbcerest^ 
d"  greatest  majesty,  ^nd  the  least  partiality.  It  was  exact  ud 
precise  aecordiog  to  the  Grreek ;  preferred  by  Beza  him wtf  to 
all  other  translations,  and  was  inter  than  the  vulgar  Chreek  text 
itse^J^  A  great  number  of  words,  they  left  untranslated,  as 
Pasche,  Neophyte,  Prepuce,  etc.  They  of  course  used  the 
words  penance,  host,  traditions,  woman  for  wife,  etc.  The 
lather  part  of  this  translation,  viz,  the  Old  Testament,  was  not 

Kblisbed  till  above  27  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  printed  at 
>way  b  two  volumes  4to,  the  first  in  the  year  1609,  the  other 
the  year  afi^,  16ia  The  authors  of  this  tramlation  were 
William  Allyn,  Gregory  Martin,  md  Richard  Bristol.  The 
annotations  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Thomas  Wortb^ 
ington.* 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  BiUe  were  printed.  Portions  of  it  were  also  translated 
anew*  James  I,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  came  to 
the  resolutk)n  to  bring  out  a  new  translation.  The  result,  as  is  well 
known,  b  our  existing  authorized  version.  Of  the  history  and 
value  of  this  translation  we  shall  now  waive  all  remark*  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  may  soon  revertf 

*  Several  editions  of  tbe  Doway  BiUe  have  bean  reeeetly  pub- 
lished. 

t  The  received  Eoglith  Terrion  was  first  priilled  in  1611.  In 
1709,  k  was  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  by  Dr,  Blayney.  Km 
edition  was,  for  nuuiy  years,  eonsidered  the  standard.  An.  edhioB 
since  printed  by  Eyre  and  8uraban  has  been  thouf ht  to  be  mofe  per- 
fect than  any  other.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Curtis,  an  English  Baptist 
clergyman,  now  in  this  country,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  has  found  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  edition  of  Eyre 
and  Strahan.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  critical  investigation  of 
this  subject  bss  been  commenced  in  this  coantry,  in  the  right  quarter. 
Two  first  rate  proof  readers  are  comparing  the  first  editien  of  Js 
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We  close  by  subjoining  a  specimen  of  various  translations  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 


h  Pwre  Anglo  Saxou^  wriiUn 
abota  Jl  D.  890, 


TmniUUwn, 


Pfteder  ure^  4^e  eart  on  heovedum  Father  our  thou  who  an  in  hea- 
ven, 

8i  ^n  nama  gebdfod.  Be  tfa j  name  hallowed 

To^— beeonie  Mn  riee  Come  thy  ktagdom, 

GewuMle  ^n  willa  on  eorwaa  awa  Be  dene  thy  wiM  in  eanh  ao  m 

awai  on  heoveoumy  in  beaver, 

Ume  daeghramliean  hlar  ayle  us  Our  daily  loaf  sell  tia  to  day, 

do  daew. 

And  forwy f  us  ure  wyldas  And  forgive  us  our  guith 

Swa  swa  we  forwifad  urum  gyl-  So  as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 

denduffl, 

And  ne  gelaedde  ^  us  en  cord-  And  not  lead  then  na  faito  ooac- 

nonge,  ening, 

Ae  alya  as  of  ybele.  But  release  us  feom  evil. 
So^lksa.  Sootbly(tt«ly.) 


2.  About  A.  D.  1180. 

Fader  ure  thu  ert  in  heune, 

Blessed  be  thi  name, 

Cume  chi  rixlenge 

^rthe  thi  ^1!  on  eorthe  s^  it  b 

on  heune, 
Gif  us  to-day  ure   daig^amlicle 

bread. 
And  fbiYive  us  ure  gultes  s^  4^e 

den  hem  here  the  us  agult, 
Habbeth  shild  us  ih>m  elehe  prince 

ofhelle, 
Aeles  us  of  alle  iuele, 
'Amen.    S^  it  ^rthe. 


3.  About  A.  D.  1250. 

Fadir  ur  that  es  in  bev^ie^ 
Halud  be  thi  nam  to  revere ; 
Thou  do  us  thi  rich  rike, 
Thi  will  on  erd  be  wrought  elk, 
Als  it  es  wrought  in  heven  ay ; 
£r  ilk  day  brede  give  us  to  day  : 
Forgive  thou  all  us  dettes  urs 
Als  we  forgive  till  ur  detturs ; 
And  ledde  us  in  na  fanding, 
But  sculd  us  fm  ivel  thing. 


with  tlie  one  now  im  common  use.  Not  regarding  the  difference  of 
orthography,  they  nate,  1st,  the  omission  of  capitals,  2nd,  difference  in 
pmictuation  particularly  of  commas,  3d,  a  difference  in  Italic  words. 
The  ehangea  in  all  the  above  respects  are  found  to  be  numerous,  and 
yet  they  do  aot  materiaHy  afiect  the  sense.  Sufficient  progress  has, 
however,  net  yac  been  aaade  on  which  to  ptenotmce  a  definite 
opinion. 
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4.  W%dtf'sTmnMlation,A.D.l280. 

Our  Fadir  that  art  in  hevenyi 

Ualewid  be  tbi  name 

Thi  kyngdom  come  to. 

Be  thi   wil  -done  in  erthe  as   in 

hevene. 
Give  to  us  this  day  otire  breed  ovir 

othir  substaunce, 
And  forgive  to  us  our  dettis  as  we 

forgiven  to  oure  dettoris ; 
And  lede  us  not  into  tempCaeioun  ; 
But  dely vere  us  from  yvel, 
Amen. 


a  MaUhew%  1537. 

O  oure  Father  which  arte  in  heven, 

Halowed  be  thy  name. 

Let  thy  kingdome  come. 

Thy  will  be  fulfilled  as  well  in  erth 

as  it  is  in  heven. 
Oeve  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  bred, 
And  forgeve  us  our  trespasses  even 

as  we  forgeve  our  trespascers. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptacion, 
But  delyver  us  from  evyll. 
Amen. 


a  Geneva,  1556. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Holowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdome  come 
Thy  will  be  done  even  in  earth  as 

it  is  in  heaven 
Give  IIS  this  day  our  dayly  bread 
And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  wee 

also  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temtation 
But  deliver  us  from  evil, 
For  thine  is  the  kingdome  and  the 

power  and  the  glory 
For  ever,  Amen. 


5.  TmdaPs,  1526. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Halowed  by  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wiH  be  fulfilled  as  well  in 

earth  as  it  is  heven. 
Oeve  us  this  day  ur  dayly  bred» 
And  forgive  us  oure  dettes  as 

we  forgive  or  detleii, 
And  leade  us  not  into  temptatWm, 
But  delyver  us  firom  evyU 
For  thyne  is  the  kyngdome  and 

and  the  glorye  forever^ 
Amen. 

7.  Cranmer^Sf  1541. 

Our  Father  whych  arte  in  hea- 
ven, 

Halowed  be  thy  name. 

Let  thy  kyngdome  oome. 

Thy  wyll  be  fuUyUed  as  wel  io 
earth  as  it  is  heaven. 

Geve  us  thys  daye  our  dayly 
breade. 

And  forgeve  us  oure  dettes  as  we 
forgeve  oure  detters. 

And  leade  us  not  into  temptacion. 

But  delyver  us  from  evel. 

For  thyne  is  the  kyngdome  and 
the  pofirer  and  the  j|;lorye 

For  ever.    Amen. 

Authorized  Version, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as 

it  %8  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 

forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 

but  deliver  us  from  evil, 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and 

the  power,  and  the  glory. 
For  ever.  Amen. 
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The  public  libraries  in  the  United  Slates  are  very  deficient 
in  specimens  of  the  early  English  versions.  The  library  at 
Cambridge  has  the  Bible  Annotations  of  1645,  folio,  without 
the  text;  Cranmer's  Bible  folio  of  1539  and  quarto  of  1541 ; 
Barker's  1578  folio;  Geneva,  1584,  and  1608,  both  quarto; 
,  Wicklif 's  New  Testament,  Lewis's  ed.;  New  Testament  Eng- 
lished bom  Beza  by  L.  Thompson,  4to,  1583 ;  and  Fulke's 
New  Testament,  1633.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  Tindal's 
Testament,  4to,  1552;  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  fol.  1578; 
Barker's  4to,  1589;  Coverdale's  4to,  1599,  8vo,  1624,  4to, 
1630.  The  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
contains  no  copy,  unless  it  be  a  fragment.  The  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  we  have  understood,  has  several 
specimens.  In  the  library  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary are  Barker's  folio,  1578,  Geneva  black  letter,  and  tlie 
same  in  quarto  1579.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston  has  a 
black  letter  4to  vol.  containing  '*  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  Bi* 
ble,"  from  Psalms  to  Malachi,  a  good  edition,  without  date,  but 
supposed  to  be  Cranmer's  Bible ;  also  a  thin  4to  volume,  con- 
taining a  fragment  of  the  same,  supposed  to  be  of  the  year  1541, 
beginning  with  the  17th  chap,  of  1  Kings,  and  ending  with  Job, 
including  under  the  titles  of  1st  and  2d  of  Esdras,  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Creneva  version  of  the 
whole  Bible,  Bvo,  printed  at  Geneva,  by  John  Crespin,  1568, 
a  beautiful  copy  including  the  Apocalypse. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  we  are  happy  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Homer,  of 
Newton,  Mass.  a  gentleman,  who  has  given  a  long  and  indefat- 
igable attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  is  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  any  other  individual  in  the  country. 

"  1  am  now  engaged,'  says  Dr.  H.  "in  writing  out  for  the 
press  a  History  of  the  English  Bible  Translatbns  between  the 
time  of  Wiclif,  1880,  and  Tindal,  1526,  and  that  of  our  authori- 
zed version  of  161 1,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  has  grown  out 
of  an  attempt,  commenced  in  1824,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
English  text  and  the  interpretation  of  the  original  text,  where 
there  was  a  very  general  agreement  of  the  learned,  especially 
among  those  reputed  orthodox,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  our 
New  England  fathers,  and  of  others,  who  were  eminent  men  in 
the  last  century.  Havbg  previously  ascertained  some  particu- 
lars of  the  history  of  the  present  translation,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  traifisladon,  published  complete  in  1560,  of  the 
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English  extlet  at  Geneya  Id  the  reigo  of  Mary  ;  and  havkigread 
too  of  the  high  estiroation  of  that  traosIatioD  by  the  puritaos  to 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  EDglaod,  a  period  of  60  or 
70  yearsy  I  became  solicitous  to  collate  its  text  with  that  of 
James's  versioo,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originab.  By 
the  kind  and  diligent  search  of  a  friend  and  companion  of  my 
early  years  (between  1766  and  1773)  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin, 
I  obtained,  in  1824,  a  complete  copy,  folio,  contambg  text,  ex- 
planatory notes,  plates,  and  maps.  I  soon  found  that  this  Bible 
was  wholly  free  from  those  errors  of  translation,  wUch  had  be^ 
alleged  by  the  puritans,  (at  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1603, 
before  James)  to  exist  m  the  Bishop's  Bible, ^mistranslated! 
by  the  esublished  church  for  nearly  40  years.  It  had  beenr 
gotten  up,  (as  the  Germans  speak)  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as  an 
opposition  Bible  to  the  Ekiglish  (Seneva  version  of  1660.*  On 
fiirther  examination  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  it  appeared  that  muj 
of  the  obsolete  words,  and  errors  in  grammar  and  syntax,  found 
in  James's  version,  are  not  in  the  Geneva.  By  a  continued  col- 
lation of  the  two  Bibles,  in  both  Testaments,  and  each  further 
compared  with  the  originals,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  lexicons, 
foreign  versions,  and  English  and  foreign  comments,  the  Gene- 
va Bible,  tliough  sometimes  improved  in  the  last  translation,  by 
the  aid  of  Tremellius,  and  Junius,  and  Beza,  the  French  Ge- 
neva, etc.  yet  conumed  many  preferable  translations.  These 
served  to  justify  the  remark  of  the  late  learned  catholic.  Dr. 
M.  Geddes,  and  apparently  approved  by  archbishop  Newcome, 
who  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  he  thinks  it,  in  general  better 
than  king  James's  translation.  I  then  proceeded,  being  favor- 
ed with  the  Bishop's  Bible  by  my  esteemed  friead,  Rev.  S. 
Sewall,  of  Burlington,  Mass.  to  collate  the  common  version  with 
k.  This  Bible  was  the  prescribed  standard  of  the  king  James's 
Bible,  according  to  the  first  rule  given  by  James  to  his  transla- 
tors. The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  is  to  be  foUov^ed^  and  as  little  altebkd 
as  the  original  ufiU  permit.  This  rule,  which,  in  addition  to 
another,  ^  That  signification  of  a  word  in  the  original  which  was 
commonly  used  by  the  ancient  fathers, — and  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  offaitV  and  the  ordinance  obtained  through  archbisb- 
op  Bancroft's  influence,  "  not  to  append  notes  of  any  kind"  to 
their  translation,  must  obviously,  have  infringed  on  the  private 

•  See  A.  PfeiiTor's  CriUca  Sacra,  II.  p.  791. 
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judgment  of  tbeir  most  critical  men  who  would  desire  to  iuBHSfy 
a  variation  by  a  note.  These,  Dr.  Gill,  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Abbot  one  of  the  translators,  describes  as  attempting  in  vain  a 
more  perfect  critical  versbn.  James's  Bible  was  found  to  con-  / 
tain,  in  its  New  Testament,  bj  numbmng  the  words,'84jpart8 
of  the  translation  of  the  Bishop's  Bible,  of  the  Geneva jBible, 
and  other  English  versions,  repetitions,  and  sjrnonjmoiis  words 
excepted ;  embracing  a  little  more  than  2000  new  words.  In 
collating  the  old  Testament  it  appeared,  diat,  particularlj  from 
the  book  of  Job  to  the  end  of  Malachi,  they  had  more  frequent- 
ly departed  from  their  standard  and  conformed  their  verrioa 
more  to  the  Ei^ish  Geneva.  In  an  examination  of  all  the 
books  of  the  Bishop's  M>le,  it  appeared  to  contain  several  texts 
better  rendered  than  James's,  and  to  omit  sundry  omb ,  notot , 
alios^  it  came  to  pois^  etc.  whk^h,  unlike  the  ancient  English 
Bibles,  spread  themselves  with  such  frequency,  without  aid  to 
an  English  ear,  over  the  authorized  version. 

^<  I  Uien,  proceeding  in  my  search  of  old  English  versions, 
found  a  New  Testament  of  Edward  Vlth's  time,  lai^e  quarto, 
with  notes,  A.  D.  1552,  which  I  collated  throughout.  I  found 
about  the  same  time,  a  Coverdale's  Tindal,  apparently  of  1551, 
or,  possibly  of  1561.  This  is  probably  a  reprint,  with  further 
variations,  throughout  all  the  books,  derived  from  Luther's  Ger- 
man Bible,  &c.  of  Tindal'slastand  best  Testament,  1536,  pub- 
lished by  Coverdale,  after  Tindal's  martyr-death  in  Flanders. 

<*  In  ray  further  search,  divine  Providence  aided  my  object 
by  the  Matthew's  Bible,  1537,  folio,  in  old  English  text,  defi- 
cient, by  some  accident,  m  the  text,  etc.  after  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Luke.  This  was  obtained  for  free  and  critical  use, 
by  the  immediate  and  kind  agency  of  a  son  of  my  lately  esteem- 
ed friend,  the  deceased  and  lamented  Thomas  Ives,  Esq.  of 
Providence,  from  the  library  of  Brown  University.  This  trans^ 
lation  was  soon  found  by  me  to  be  the  exceedingly  rare  Bible 
of  1 537,  being  the  revision  of  the  translations  of  William  Tin- 
dal, 1530  and  1532,  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  perhaps  to  Nehe- 
^  ^*  miah,  and  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  l^s  New  Testaments  of  1526 
'"  and  1534.'^  It  contained  also  a  revision  of  the  translation  of 
Miles  Coverdale  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  of  1535,  by  John 
Rogers,  the  learned  and  holy  martyr  in  Mary's  reign.  This 
was  completed  about  the  close  of  1537.  This  translation  was 
executed  at  Wittembei^  near  the  person  of  Luther,  and  of  the 
learned  professors  of  the  University,  and  near  the  rich  cc^eo- 
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Teftameot  or  1 5S6,  are  in  Eogiidi  idkmi,  and  tbqr  are  axecoted 
most  io  coofiMTinity  to  the  latest  and  beat  biblical  critics.  From 
the  whole,  with  the  consulted  aid  of  more  than  two  buiidred 
critical  works,  iocludiDg  the  sources  of  each  translatioo,  I  have 
long  been  seeking  to  improve  the  text  of  the  common  veraioo.^ 


ARTICLE  TIL 
On   Originality. 

By  Mark  Hopkiot,  Prat  •fRlMU  ud  Monl  FUU  WUHmm  0»Uif«. 

Originautt  is  80  much  an  object  of  desire,  and  a  means  ef 
influence  that  some  inquiry  respecting  its  nature  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  may  belong,  either  to  the  thought  as  express- 
ed in  conversation  and  in  writing,  or  to  thecharacter  as  express- 
ed by  action  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject I  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  originality  in  composi- 
tion and  in  character.  There  may  I  know  be  an  originality 
in  mere  style,  but  as  it  is  the  thought  which  is  the  essential  part 
of  a  composition,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that. 

That  our  ideas  on  this  subject  may  be  distinct,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  separate  from  the  true  idea  of  originality,  some  things 
with  which  we  may  be  liable  to  confound  it.  Originality  miist 
be  distinguished  from  independence  of  thought.  This  has  re- 
ference solely  to  the  aid  which  we  receive  from  others.  In 
some  respects  all  men  are  constituted  alike,  are  subjected  to 
common  influences,  and  come,  without  reference  to  others,  to 
the  same  results.  In  such  cases  there  is  independence,  but  it 
would  not  be  designated  as  originality  of  thought.  Chiginal 
thought,  then,  though  it  must  of  course  be  bdependent,  must  al- 
so d^er  from  the  track  of  thought  into  which  men  (miinarily  falL 

But  it  is  not  every  divergency  from  the  common  track  that 
can  be  dignified  as  originality ;  and  hence,  we  roust  also  distin- 
guish between  that  and  singularity.  This  arises  from  a  peculiar 
structure  or  habit  of  mind,  which  isolates  the  individutal  from 
bis  race,  instead  (^  imitiag  Inia  to  it,  and  causes  his  processes 
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of  dioogfat  10  be  looked  upon  as  matter  of  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment, ratber  than  of  admiration  and  approbation.  Such  a 
amietnre  or  habit  can  never  be  a  means  of  influence.  Much 
more  must  originality  differ  from  all  absurdity  and  extravagance. 
When  a  thougot,  if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, we  call  it  absurd ;  when  it  departs  greatly  from  na- 
ture and  truth,  we  call  it  extravagant.  An  original  thought 
then,  must  be  not  only  independent  and  peculiar,  but  it  must  al- 
so be  natural,  else  tliere  is  no  distinction  between  originality, 
and  extravagance,  or  insanity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  definition  of  terms,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  this  sense  alone 
that  originality  can  be  an  element  of  powers,  and  it  is  as  such 
only  that  I  wish  to  consider  it.  As  original  thpught  accords 
with  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  processes  of  nature, 
which  are  always  simple  and  beautiful,  it  has,  in  general,  anoth- 
er attribute,  that  of  simplicity,  and  hence,  though  so  few  would 
have  discovered  them,  yet  when  its  results  are  once  seen,  they 
appear  simple,  and  obvious,  and  beautiful.  Hence  too  it  is 
that  such  thoughts  not  only  furnish  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  an  individual  mind,  but  that  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
mass  of  human  intellect,  and  quicken  it,  and  become  the  means 
of  exciting  and  guiding  others  to  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
wealth  and  intellectual  power.  He  who  can  furnish  such  means, 
is  evidently  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

If,  as  it  is  often  supposed,  such  thoughts  are  inspired  into  the 
mind  by  a  mysterious  power  called  genius,  then  no  aid  can  be 
given  in  their  acquisition,  but  if  they  lie  only  in  certam  regions, 
and  are  in  any  measure  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
thoughts,  then  such  aid  may  be  given.  To  ascertain  how  far 
this  is  the  case,  I  shall  inquire  whether  man  can  be  original  at 
all  in  the  sense  of  originating  any  thing ;  or,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  an  original  thought  must  abo  be  natural,  in  what  sense  a 
thought  that  is  natural  is  also  original. 

In  the  material  world  we  know  that  man  can  originate  noth- 
ing. He  can  modify,  but  cannot  create ;  and  it  is  only  by 
changing  the  form  and  position  of  materials  supplied  to  his  hands, 
that  tbe  world  of  nature  has  been  transformed  into  the  world 
of  industry  and  of  art.  Equally  obvious  is  it  that  he  does  not 
originate  those  thoughts  and  impressions  which  come  to  him 
from  without,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  If  I  think 
of  a  tree,  it  is  a  natural  thought,  but  not  original  with  me.  The 
original  conception  of  the  tree  was  with  its  Maker.     I  found  it 
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standing  before  me,  and  received  the  impressioa  from  it,  whidh 
was  an  embodied  conception  alrradr  existing.  So  of  all  tUogs 
which  can  be  imagined^  that  is,  of  which  we  can  form  an  im- 
age. It  will  be  found  that  we  can  form  an  image  of  writing 
which  we  have  not  seen.  We  may  indeed  imagine  a  winged 
horse  :  but  here  is  no  original  conception  ;  it  is  but  the  joining 
topther  of  two  previously  furnished.  We  can  enlarge,  or  di- 
minish, or  variously  combine  the  forms  that  lie  in  fantasy,  bat 
we  cannot  create  them. 

Of  course,  in  the  imitative  arts,  (in  which  human  genius  finds 
some  of  its  highest  walks,)  the  object  being  to  embody  and  re- 
produce conceptions  thus  furnished  frcm  nature,  there  can  be 
no  originality  in  the  sense  now  spoken  of.  In  painting  and 
sculpture,  tlie  olivet  is,  either  to  imitate  particular  objects  and 
scenes  from  nature,  or,  as  in  works  of  imagmation,  to  unite  ele- 
ments, which,  though  they  exist  separately  in  nature,  have  never 
been  seen  combined.  In  making  this  combination  however,  as 
all  our  associations  and  modes  of  thought  are  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  make  her  the 
model  still,  and  to  represent  every  thing  in  conformity  with  her 
mode  of  operation.  ''  If,"  says  Horace,  *'  a  pamter  should 
unite  to  a  human  head  the  neck  of  a  horse,  and  should  clothe 
the  limbs,  taken  some  from  one  animal  and  some  from  another, 
with  many  colored  feathers,  and  cause  that  which  above  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  to  terminate  in  the  tail  of  a  fish,  would  you 
be  able  my  friends,  if  you  should  be  admitted  to  see  it,  to  res- 
train your  laughter  ?"  The  fundamental  idea  on  which  nature 
proceeds  is  absolutely  perfect,  though  it  seldom  happens  tiiat 
we  see  that  idea  fully  expressed  in  any  individual  specimen  of 
her  works.  It  is  this  idea  that  must  inspire  and  guide  the  ar- 
tist, and  any  intentional  deviation  from  it,  like  those  just  men- 
tioned, so  far  from  being  thought  original,  is  not  to  be  endured. 
In  general,  a  painting  is  said  to  be  original  when  the  artist  con- 
forms to  nature,  whether  with  or  without  a  model  immediately 
before  him  ;  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  his  work,  thou^ 
in  part  attributable  to  our  surprise  at  the  disparity  between  the 
materials  used  in  imitating  and  the  object  imitated,  is  yet  pro- 
portioned to  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  represents  his  great 
archetype. 

This,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  is  true  in  the  imitative 
arts ;  a  brief  reierence  to  difierent  species  of  compositbn  will 
show  whether  it  be  equally  true  when  arbitrary  signs  are  used 
for  the  expression  of  our  ideas. 
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In  niere  narrative,  H  b  obyious  that  there  cao  be  nogrouo^ 
for  origioality  m  the  sense  of  originating  any  thing.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  and  arrange  facts,  which  may  re^ 
quire  attention,  research,  judgment,  but  not  originality.  The 
remarks,  the  rcMQections,  the  theories  of  the  historian,  whether 
nature  or  man  be  his  subject,  are  departures  from  simple  nar* 
rative,  and  must  be  referred  to  another  head. 

To  descriptive  writing  the  epithet,  original,  may  be  applied, 
but  onhr  as  it  can  be  applied  to  painting,  to  which,  indeed,  tliis 
kind  of  writing  bears  a  striking  analogy.  In  pure  description, 
the  purpose  is  to  give  an  exact  impression  of  the  object  as  it  b, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  else.  Those  who  do  this  may 
be  called  the  Dutch  school  in  desciiption.  Sparing  in  the  use 
of  figurative  language,  they  give  us  plain,  it  may  be  homely  pic- 
tures, but  withal  so  distinct  and  natural  that  we  seem  to  see 
them.  Take  for  instance  the  following  linea  from  Grabbe,  who 
was  a  master  in  this  way. 

"  Grave  Jonas  fCindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  nnd  looked  six  inches  higher. 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
His  faithfbl  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence^  and  a  steady  eye. 
Bat  whh  her  hosband,  dropp'd  her  look  and  tona. 
And  Joaas  ruled,  unquestioned  and  alone." 

In  general,  however,  a  style  is  adopted  which  allows  the  fan- 
cy more  play.  It  is  attributed  to  inanimate  objects,  and  the 
principal  figures  are  embellished  and  illustrated  by  others  analo- 
gous to  them.  Thus,  in  Bryant's  splendid  description  of  our 
autumnal  scenery,  he  says, 

^The  mountabs  that  Infold 
In  their  wide  sweep,  tha  colored  landsoapo  round, 
8eem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in  purple  and  goM, 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground.** 

But  wluchever  style  is  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  he  only  is  ori- 
ginal, who,  instead  of  talking  by  rote  about  nightingales  and 
purling  streams,  observes  nature  for  himself,  and  by  his  choice 
selection  of  circumstances,  and  his  power  of  language,  conveys 
his  impressions  vividly  to  others.  He  who  can  do  this,  need 
not  resort  to  foreign  scenery,  or  to  that  which  is  wild  and  anoma- 
V*iL.  VI.  No.  20.  62 
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feus,  in  which  nature  herself,  is,  as  it  were,  original.  He  cao 
delight  us  by  associating  the  harmony  of  numbers  with  those 
scenes  which  are  the  sources  of  our  simplest  and  purest  pleas- 
ures. Instead  of  the  nightingale,  or  rather  Philcmelaj  the  gen- 
uine New  England  poet^  introduces  into  the  description  of  a 
sununer  evening  twilight,  unpoetical  as  is  its  name,  the  lonelj 
snipe. 

**  O'er  marsbjr  fields  high  in  the  dusky  air 
Invisible,  but  with  faint  u^mulous  tones 
UoTering  or  playing  e'er  the  listener's  bead.'' 

Or  the  whippooitwill,  that 

'<  Haply  on  the  step 
Of  unfreqaented  door  lighting  unseen, 
Breaks  hito  strains  articulate  and  clear, 
The  closing  sometimes  quickened  as  in  sport," 

and  who  does  not  feel  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  pic- 
ture ?  What  has  been  said  of  external  nature,  is  equally  true 
of  descriptions  of  character.  There  is  room  fQr  judgment  and 
selection  in  the  points  described,  but  those  points  must  be  given 
as  they  are. 

It  is  under  the  heads  of  narrative  and  descriptive  writing, 
that  I  include  all  works  on  physical  science.  This  is  merely  a 
knowledge  of  facts  that  are  permanent  as  the  arrangements  of 
nature.  The  science  of  Astronomy,  for  instance,  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  certain  facts  which  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws ; 
the  science  of  Anatomy  is  the  knowledge  of  certain  arrange- 
ments in  the  organization  of  men  and  animals  to  which  nature 
invariably  adheres.  The  only  difference  then  between  histori- 
cal facts  and  those  of  physical  science  is,  that  the  former  take 
f)lace  but  once,  and  do  not  follow  each  other  by  an  invariable 
aw,  while  the  latter  continue  the  same  from  age  to  age.  A 
knowledge  of  the  one  makes  the  natural  phik)sopber  an  unerring 
prophet  of  the  future,  because  the  future  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  past ;  a  knowledge  of  the  other,  because  the  future  is  de- 
veloped from  the  past,  best  enables  the  statesman  to  discern 
those  shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before,  and  to  know 
when,  and  where,  and  how,  to  affect  by  a  wise  agency  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  But  in  either  case,  there  must  be  a  knowledge 
of  actual  events  and  rdations,  which  he  who  writes  may  indeed 
have  ascertained,  but  did  not  originate. 

"'•  WilcoxT  ~* 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  I  class  under  na^tive 
and  descriptive  writing,  not  only  Physics,  but  the  science  that 
is  over  against  it,  Metaphysics,  since  this  is  a  science  of  facts- 
and  observation  as  much  as  any  other.  It  is  true,  observation 
being  here  more  difficult,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  science  has 
given  rise  to  many  idle  speculations,  that  is,  suppositions  of  facts 
and  relations  that  did  not  exist ;  but  all  these  were  only  so 
much  error,  and  not  originality.  Originaliqr  supposes  power, 
but  m  all  these  cases  in  which  there  is  a  departure  from  truth 
and  nature,  it  is  from  the  want,  and  not  from  the  possession  of 
power. 

In  treating  of  whatever  U  then,  there  can  be  no  room  foe 
originality  in  the  sense  of  originating  any  thing.  In  this  sense, 
the  Creator  is  the  only  original,  and  the  things  that  are  stand 
forth  as  so  many  symbols  of  his  ideas,  which  may,  from  them, 
be  transferred  into  our  own  minds.  Thus  it  is  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  are,  accordmg  to  the  beautiful  idea  of  the  an- 
cients, an  allegorical  representation,  under  the  external  form  of 
which  are  couched  ideas  which  the  wise  only  can  read  ;  or  may 
we  not  rather  say  that  they  are  one  great  transparency,  through 
which  the  lines  of  wisdom,  and  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  sub- 
limityj  and  love,  not  seen  at  all,  or  dimly  seen  by  the  unobserv- 
ant many,  come  out  in  living  light  to  the  eye  that  dwells  lone 
upon  them.  In  all  these  cases  the  types  are  set  in  nature,  and 
he  is  the  greatest  original  who  can  take  the  truest  cqpy. 

We  now  pass  to  fictitious  writing,  in  which  the  characters  and 
events  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  great  field  of  originali- 
ty. Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  character  of  Hamlet  by 
Shakspeare.  If  we  suppose  that  no  such  character  ever  exist- 
ed, then,  it  will  be  said,  it  was  the  work  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
therefore  original.  The  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense  this  is  true. 
There  are  certain  original  and  common  qualities  that  belong  to 
man  universaUy.  In  different  characters  these  are  dififerently 
blended,  are  differently  modified  by  external  circumstances,  and 
produce,  thoueh  within  certain  limits,  a  wonderful  variety  of 
outward  manifestation.  Any  character  formed  of  these  mate- 
rials, and  confined  within  these  limits,  we  esteem  natural.  In 
forming  his  characters  then  from  these  original  materials,  the  po- 
et or  novelist  may  weave  the  thread,  and  shape  the  pattern  a 
little  after  his  own  fancy  ;  but  the  warp  and  the  woof  must  be 
furnished  by  nature.    Nor,  when  he  indulges  fancy,  jnay  he. 
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more  dian  tbe  faulortcal  painter,  do  it  in  departing  from  nature, 
but  in  foilowbg  ber.  The  great  excellence  of  this  character 
bjr  Shakspeare,  is,  that  he  has  blended  no  contradictorjr  qualt* 
ties,  that  be  bas  combined  them  after  tbe  manner  of  nature,  and 
having  formed  hb  character,  has  made  him  act  as  nature  would 
have  done.  Of  all  6ciitiou8  characters,  it  is  the  especial  requi- 
stle  that  tbey  sboirid  be  natural,  and  it  is  onl  j  because  the  evenie 
and  characters  of  fictitious  writing  are  not  so  varied  and  natural 
as  those  of  real  life,  that  fiction  is  less  instructive  than  hisiorf  • 
The  immortalitj  of  Shakspeare's  worths  depends  on  the  fact 
that  he  bas  transferred  to  Ins  pages  tbe  true  features  of  bumaai^ 
tj,  noc  as  thejr  exist  under  a  single  modification  of  society,  but 
as  they  exist  in  nature.  It  is  from  an  observation  of  what  the 
nature  of  man  requires,  that  tbe  rules,  for  it  has  its  rutes,  of  this 
species  of  writing  are  formed.  For  tbe  necessity  of  atlentioo 
to  these,  I  presume  Bulwer  will  be  thought  sufficient.  autboiPity. 
'^  It  is,"  says  he,  *<  to  a  critical  study  of  tbe  rales  of  fiction, 
that  I  owe  every  success  in  Ikerature  that  I  have  obuined,  and 
in  the  mere  art  of  composition,"  I  beg  leave  to  finish  tbe  sen- 
tence, for  some  students  seem  to  think  this  also  comes  by  in- 
spiration, '^  in  tbe  mere  art  of  composition,  if  I  now  hove  at- 
tained to  even  too  rapid  a  facility  in  expressing  my  thoughts,  H 
has  been  purchased  by  a  noost  labork>us  slowness  in  the  first 
Commencement,  and  resolute  refusal  to  write  a  second  sentence 
until  I  had  express  my  meaning  in  the  best  manner  I  cduld 
]fl  the  first.''  In  all  tbese  cases  it  is  clear  that  nature  is  tbe 
*  great  original,  tbe  great  ndodel,  tbe  great  standard  to  which 
every  thing  is  to  be  referred. 

But  one  more  species  of  writing  will  be  noticed,  and  tbii 
consists  of  observations,  reflexions,  and  moral  maxims.  When 
Swift  said  he  was  too  proud  to  be  vain,  tbe  remark  was  thought 
original,  and  yet  K  arose  only  from  a  nicer  observation  than  is 
common  of  the  real  relatbns  of  pride  and  vanity.  So,  when 
the  proverb  says,  that  "  The  sure  way  of  being  deceived  is  to 
think  ourselves  more  cunning  than  the  rest  of  the  worid,"  what 
is  it  but  an  inductk>n  of  a  general  truth  from  an  observatbn  of 
what  happens  in  a  multitude  of  instances  ?  All  remitf  ks  of  ihii 
kind  derive  their  originality  fi*om  careful  observation  alone. 

In  the  important  departments  of  writing  then,  which  we  have 
ftow  considered,  we  conclude  that  man  cannot  be  original  in  the 
sense  of  originating  any  thing.  His  thoughts  do  not  come  at 
^  immediate  and  arbitrary  biddmg  of  bis  will,  but  by  the  in- 
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tervention  of  H  law  which  pdts  their  sequence  beyond  bb  direct 
control.  The  characters  are  drawn,  and  he  must  decipher 
thetn ;  the  relations  are  established,  and  he  must  observe  them ; 
the  book  is  written,  and  if  he  would  read  it,  he  nitist  follow  its 
lines  and  its  order,  or  confusion  and  nonsense  wiH  be  the  result. 
It  is  only  to  her  diligent  student,  that  nature  lifts  the  Teil,  and 
discloses  new  traits.  He  only  can  gire  us  impressions  of  beau- 
ty and  sublimity  who  has  observed  them  where  they  dwell  in  her 
visible  forms,  he  only  can  touch  us  with  a  sense  of  what  is  mag* 
nanimous  and  tender  in  character,  who  has  the  sensibility  to 
feel,  and  the  discrimination  to  mark  their  developement.  It  is 
obvk)us,  therefore,  that  the  keenest  and  most  compreheosiire  oh* 
server  of  nature  will  be  the  greatest  original ;  and  that  what  is 
caHed  genhis,  is  but  a  quick  observation  of  nature,  and  a  ready 
power  of  combining  the  materials  which  she  has  furnished. 

There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  all  thought  is  eoually  mjrs^ 
terious  and  original.  It  is  all  equally  the  product  ol  the  power 
of  thought,  upon  which  no  investigation  can  cast  any  light. 
This  is  spontaneous  and  inscrutable  ;  but  one  thought  does  not, 
more  than  another,  arise  spontaneously— Hts  outward  circles  are 
impelled  by  those  within,  till  we  come  to  its  point  of  departure 
in  the  first  mysterious  wakings  of  consciousness  in  the  souL 
Original  thought^  as  much  as  any  other,  is  connected  with  that 
v/hich  preceded  it,  and  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  association. 

Obvious  as  these  remarks  may  appear,  it  is  from  a  want  of 
attention  to  them  that  much  thought  has  been  wasted.  Instead 
of  flowing  on  to  swell  the  mass  of  available  knowledge,  it  has 
been  turned  aside,  and  absorbed  in  the  regions  of  barren  specu* 
lation. 

It  will  not  be  mferred  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every 
man  can  have  the  power  of  original  thought.  That  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  believe  in  constitutional  differences  of  mind,  as  well 
as  of  bodv.  But  many  who  might  be  original  thinkers,  fail  of 
being  so  m>m  a  misdirection  of  dielr  powers.  It  may  require 
more  vigor  than  all  possess  to  ascend  the  steep  when  the  way 
is  known,  for  in  this  path  no  man  can  be  carri^,  but  the  fleet- 
est step  will  not  reach  the  summit  unless  the  right  path  be  pur* 
sued. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  for  the  impression  is  very  common,  if 
these  remarks  are  correct,  how  it  happens  that  so  many  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  are  made  by  aCcid<^nt.  To  discuss 
tins  suliject  fiiHy,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  mttke  a  distinction  be* 
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tween  inveDtion  and  discovery,  but  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  mind  proceeds  in  both  are  so  nearly  the  same  that 
we  need  not  be  detained  with  it.  I  answer  the  inquiry  eener- 
allvy  by  denying  the  fact.  If  great  discoveries  are  made  by  ac- 
cident, mankind  are  entnrely  at  fault  in  considering  those  who 
make  them,  great  men.  The  slave  who  finds  the  largest  dia- 
mond in  the  mines  of  Brazil,  would  as  much  be  entitled  to  ven- 
eration, as  he  who  makes  a  new  invention,  or  unfolds  a  genera* 
al  principle.  Man  is  not  original  in  observing  what  is,  unless 
he  tuipected  its  existence.  It  is  because  Columbus,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  so  far  entered  into  the  views  of  God  m  the  con- 
struction of  the  earth  as  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this  con- 
tinent, and  set  himself  at  the  risk  of  his  character  and  for- 
tune to  sedcfor  it,  that  we  look  upon  him  in  a  light  so  different 
from  that  in  which  we  should  have  viewed  him  had  be  been 
driven  involuntarily  upon  these  shores.  The  history  of  these 
iKscoveries  will  shame  us,  that  they  are  made  only  on  those  sub- 
jects in  regEuxi  to  which  the  human  mind  is  so  excited  as  to 
know  what  it  wants,  or  at  least,  as  to  know  that  it  wants  some- 
thing, and  to  question  nature  on  the  general  subject.  It  re- 
quires some  knowledge  upon  a  subject  to  be  able  to  put  perti- 
nent questions  respecting  it ;  and  he  who  knows  how  to  ques- 
tk)n  nature  wisely,  is  a  great  man.  We  may  also  observe  that 
these  discoveries,  accidental  as  they  might  appear  at  the  mo- 
ment, have  been  made  by  those  individual  minds  which  have 
been  the  most  highly  excited,  and  have  put  questions  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  perseverance.  It  was  to  the  mind  of  Gal- 
ileo that  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  in  a  cathedral  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  pendulum.  It  was  to  the  mind  of  Galvani,  long 
conversant  with  inquiries  upon  electricity,  that  the  muscular  coo- 
tractions  upon  the  leg  of  a  frog  suggested  the  idea  of  gal- 
vanism ;  it  was  to  the  mind  of  Harvey,  that  the  valves  in  the 
vems  gave  the  bint  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  was  to  New- 
ton, that  the  fall  of  an  apple  suggested  gravitation,  and  to  one 
whose  experience  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  was  less  than  his, 
who  had  not  practically  learned  that  the  prophetic  power  which 
the  su^esdons  of  analogy  give  b  based  on  experience,  the  refrac- 
tion oflight  by  the  diamond  had  not  suggested  its  combustibil- 
ity. It  was  to  Davy  who  knew  the  laws  of  caloric,  that  the 
idea  of  the  safety  lamp  occurred ;  it  was  to  Franklin  that  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  electricity  suggested  the  identity  of 
beat,  with  the  lightnmg  that  plays  in  the  heavens.    If  these 
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discoTeries  were  accidents,  we  may  say  of  them  as  the  French 
say  of  certain  hits  in  the  game  of  billiards,  that  they  happen 
only  to  those  who  play  well.  We  may  remark  further,  that 
discoveries  are  seldom  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  that  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  made  almost  simultaneously  and  in- 
dependently in  different  countries. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  scientific  discovery,  is  equally  appli* 
cable  to  those  suggestions  of  resemblance  and  analogy  which 
form  the  characteristic  and  charm  of  works  of  genius  in  the 
lighter  departments  of  literature.  Those  correspondences  be* 
tween  the  material  and  mental  world  which  flash  upon  us  in 
the  writings  of  some  men,  are  not  seen  by  intuition.  The  mind 
must  put  itself  in  relation  to  them  through  the  laWs  of  associa- 
tion, first  as,  in  intentional  memory,  it  puts  itself  in.  the  relation 
to  that  which  it  wishes  to  find.  Indeed,  between  these  two 
cases,  with  ode  of  which  at  least  all  are  familiar,  there  seems  to 
be  a  striking  analogy.  Who  has  not  sought  again  and  again  to 
recollect  a  name  for  instance,  and  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
catching  it,  till  he  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair,  when,  after  a 
time,  it  would  come  without  effi)it?  But  in  this  case,  howevev 
mscrutable  may  be  the  connexion  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  and  the  previous  effort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it 
exists. 

I  am  aware  that  thoughts,  sometimes  in  our  waking  hours, 
but  perhaps  more  frequently  in  dreams,  come  into  the  mind  as 
if  by  inspiration,  seeming  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  thing 
previously  known.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie 
modes  and  laws  of  such  thoughts  must  forever  baffle  human 
scrutiny.  If  indeed  any  choose  to  suppose  that  there  is  an 
anomalous  department  of  the  mind  into  which  thoughts  are  let 
down  fi*om  the  sphere  of  intellect  above  us,  or  into  which  they 
float  and  alight  at  random,  the  belief  may  foe  harmless  ;  but  it 
can  be  the  basis  of  no  rational  effort,  and  may  lead  us  to  neg* 
lect  the  formation  of  those  habits  of  association  by  which  we 
may  calculate  almost  with  certainty  on  the  occurrence  of  fresh 
imagery  in  the  region  of  imagination,  and  of  new  and  striking 
views  in  those  departments  of  nature  or  of  art  to  which  we  may 
turn  our  attention. 

Were  man  a  purely  intellectual  being,  originality  of  thought 
as  now  defined  and  illustrated,  would  be  identical  with  original- 
ity of  character.  But  thought  is  expressed  by  writing  and  by 
conversation  ;  action  is  the  index  of  character ;  and  originality 
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b  one  of  tfa«te  deptrtmaate  is  aot  neoeiiirily  awooiitgd  vitbH 
in  thd  other.  There  have  beeo  original  writers  who  have  had 
an  extensive  influence  without  reference  to  their  cbaraoten,aiMl 
there  have  been  others  who  by  their  actions  alone  have  had  to 
influence  perhaps  equally  extensive*  In  the  former  daas  we 
may  raok  Bacon,  whose  works  are  stamped  with  an  intellectual 
power  that  must  give  them  authority  irrespective  of  the  questioD 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  not  only  the  wisest  and  peatest, 
but  the  meanest  of  mankind.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
actions  of  Washington  that  exerted  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  and  perhaps  turned  the  balance  in  b- 
vor  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberal  principles  throughout  the 
world.  The  attestation  which  is  given  to  the  value  of  a  great 
principle  by  action,  and  especially  by  suffering,  is  more  stnkiqg 
and  impressive  than  any  other.  Hence  perseoutioo,  if  it  bt 
manfully  endured,  causes  sects  to  flourish ;  hence  the  bk)od  of 
the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  church.  But  it  is  only  on 
mat  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  great  crises  of  human  af- 
nirs,  that  the  actions  of  an  individual  can  have  any  relation  to 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  hence,  thouah  the  influence  of 
character  be  more  vivid  and  intense,  it  seldom  happens  that  i( 
can  be  so  widely  diffused  as  that  of  the  writings  ot  a  man  of 
genius. 

Still,  the  di^unctloQ  of  thought  and  of  actkii  is  always  de- 
plorable, fflnce  mteUigence  was  dven  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
actkm,  and  since,  though  exalted  intelligence  may  coosaumd  our 
admiration,  it  cannot  of  itself  secure  our  respect,  or  exert  a 
salutary  influence  over  the  whole  man.  He  only  has  our  entire 
respect,  who  walks  over  the  length  and  breadth,  and  around  the 
outermost  circle  of  the  field  whidi  a  knowledge  of  duty  surveys. 
We  may  also  remark  that  the  character  of  each  individual  must 
exert  some  influence,  whereas  but  few  can  become  the  histnic- 
torsof  the  world.  Character  then,  so  far  as  it  can  be  separated 
from  intellect,  is  the  more  important,  and  so  far  as  originality  of 
character  is  desirable,  it  is  important  that  its  elements  and  coo- 
ditions  should  be  well  understood.  These  elements  and  condi- 
tions it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  by  a  reference  to  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  for  originality  of  character  bears  the  saoe 
relation  to  ordinary  character,  that  originality  of  thoucht  does  to 
ordinary  thought.  It  is  constituted  by  a  course  of  action  at 
once  dbfering  from  that  ordinarily  pursued,  and  at  the  saas 
time  conformed  to  those  principles  of  taste,  of  rectitude,  or  of 
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beneTolence^  witb  wliieh  die  permtoeDt  well-bebg  of  man  is 
coDoeoted.  It  is  its  termination  from  these  principles,  which 
alone  can  legitimate  and  ennoble  singularity,  which  can  remove 
it  eqoally  from  affectation  and  from  pride,  and  cause  the  line  of 
human  conduct,  instead  of  running  athwart  the  intentions  and 
ptOTidence  of  God,  to  harmonize  with  them. 

It  was  because  the  actions  of  Howard  and  of  Raikes  sprang 
from  those  principles  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  which,  though  at  the  time  unappreciated  and  neg- 
lected, were  demanded  by  the  wants  of  society,  that  they  gave 
such  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  their  lives  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  imprisoned  and  of  the  young.  It  was 
because  Washington  turned  aside  from  the  vulgar  path  of  suc- 
cessful mifitary  chiefiaias  in  all  ages,  out  of  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  people  and  their  right  of  self-government,  that  his 
name  is  the  watchword  and  bulwark  of  freedom,  and  that  he 
stands,  and  must  stand,  in  the  van  of  those  who  contend  for 
constitutional  liberty,  as  he  once  stood  in  the  van  of  the  armies 
of  his  country. 

But  the  example  of  originality  which  eclipses  all  others  and 
stands  in  unapproachable  majesty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  refused  conformity  to  no 
practice  for  the  sake  of  singularity ;  he  ran  into  no  eccentricity  or 
extravagance,  but  ^*be  knew  what  was  in  man,"  and  what 
course  of  conduct  was  necessary  for  the  consolidation  and  peace 
of  human  society,  and  for  the  completeness  and  perfection  of 
that  nature  whk^h  be  had  assumed.  This  course  of  conduct  he 
invariably  mirsued,  regardless  of  the  opinions  and  corruptions  of 
the  age.  Especially  did  he,  in  an  age  of  sel6shness,  and  fero« 
city,  and  retaliation,  enforce,  and  raise  to  their  proper  dignity, 
and  most  touchingly  exemplify,  the  virtues  of  universal  charity, 
of  meekness,  and  of  forgiveness.  It  was  this  peculiarity,  far 
more  than  his  precepts,  that  made  him  the  light  of  the  world ; 
and  such  was  the  completeness  of  his  character,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  originate  any  new  principle  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  melioration  of  our  own  condition,  or  that  of  the  race. 
All  such  principles  are  embraced  in  the  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fested. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  as  well  as  from  the  definition 
given  of  original  character,  it  will  appear  that  originality  of 
thought  not  only  does  not  confer  it,  but  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
essential  to  it.     Its  true  basis  is  moral  courage.     Most  com- 
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raunhtes  are  sunk  more  or  less  ioto  t  praotical  neglect  id  dMMt 
principles  of  action  the  authoritj  of  which  they  ackno^edge, 
even  when  they  know  where,  and  how  to  apply  them.  Trvdis 
on  which  duty  depends,  and  which  ought  to  be  living  truths, 
are  indeed  in  their  minds,  and  are  perhaps  organized  into  a  the* 
oretical  system ;  but  they  are  then  as  the  body  of  Lasarus  was 
in  the  grave,  and  it  never  faib  to  excite  astonishment  when  they 
come  forth  in  the  vigor  of  full  activity.  There  b  no  comrouni^ 
in  which  he  would  not  be  reckoned  a  phenomenon,  in  whose 
conduct  the  truths  dormant  m  his  rational  and  spiritual  nature 
should  expand  themselves  fully  into  action.  But  it  requires  no 
common  powers  of  intellect  to  carry  forward  these  truths  into 
the  conduct,  and  he  who  advances,  were  it  but  one  st^  before 
those  around  him,  is  original  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He 
has  his  hand  on  the  only  key  that  will  unlock  the  gates  of  miW 
lennial  glory,  and  lei  in  its  light  upon  the  world. 

But  there  are  whole  classes  of  duties  neglected  now,  as  weU 
as  there  were  in  the  days  of  Howard  and  of  Raikes ;  ibete  are 
practices  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  community,  as  intem- 
perance and  the  slave  trade  once  were,  whose  deformity  is  cov- 
ered up  by  the  thick  folds  which  self-love  and  inveterate  habit 
have  cast  around  them.  So  entirely  are  these  often  lost  sight 
of,  and  buried  up,  that  to  show  by  precept  and  example  the 
application  of  truth  to  them,  requires  originality  both  of  thou^t 
and  of  character.  The  doing  oi  this  opens  a  wide  and  promising 
field  to  the  philanthropist ;  and  the  world  needs  men  who  will 
enter  it,  without  passion,  without  egotism,  without  ambition, 
feeling  that  they  have  a  ministry  to  perform  under  the  guidance 
of  a  great,  and  a  holy  principle.  The  beams  of  truth,  or  what 
on  moral  subjects  is  the  same  thing,  the  beams  of  the  Gospel, 
must  be  turned  into  those  chambers  of  imagery  which  they  have 
not  yet  penetrated,  and  must  be  held  there,  till  they  fray  away, 
and  burn  out,  every  thing  which  cannot  endure  them.  It  Iras 
not  been  by  originating  new  principles,  that  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance has  been  carried  forward.  The  principles  of  temper- 
ance are  as  old  as  the  constitution  of  man,  and  are  fully  ratified 
in  the  Bible.  But  it  has  been  advanced  because  men  have 
learned  better  than  formerly,  what  these  principles  mean  when 
translated  into  action.  And  so  it  will  be  on  other  subjects. 
We  need  no  new  principles  ;  those  which  we  have  are  sufficient. 
We  need  no  new  revelation,  nor,  as  is  said  by  some,  any  mod- 
ification or  improvement  of  the  one  we  have  to  adapt  it  to  the 
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pvogresiive  irtate  of  sociedj.  All  the  improvement  which  it 
needs  is  the  translation  of  its  principles  into  action,  and  there  is 
not  an  agitation  on  the  bosom  of  society  which  they  would  not 
allay,  nor  a  foul  ingredient  in  its  turbid  mass  which  they  would 
Dotprecipitate.  ' 

From  what  has  been  said  of  originality  of  character,  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  its  value  and  the  demand  for  it  will  depend  on 
the  state  of  society.  In  a  community  in  which  correct  princi- 
ples and  conduct  were  universal,  there  would  be  no  room  for  it, 
— there  will  be  no  room  for  it  in  heaven.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark  on  a  single  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  seeking 
for  this  quality,  whether  of  style  or  of  character.  Originality 
pursues  its  own  independent  course,  and  a  prurient  desire  for 
distbction  is  as  fatal  to  it  as  imitation,  or  contented  mediocrity. 
It  perhaps  as  often  requires  good  sense  to  go  on  quietly  with 
the  multitude  when  they  are  right,  as  to  pursue  alone  the  line 
<rf  correct  taste,  or  of  principle,  when  they  depart  from  it.  But 
the  young  and  the  impatient,  goaded  on  by  the  stimulus  of  ap- 
plause, nthet  than  moved  by  the  deeper  and  more  solemn  in- 
spiration of  nature  and  of  truth,  dislike  to  wait  for  the  growth  of 
a  reputation  that  struggles  slowly  upward  like  the  oak,  and 
choose  rather  to  flatter  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  than  to  study, 
and  adhere  to,  enduring  principles.  Perhaps  no  example  m  the 
history  of  literature  shows  more  strikingly  the  transient  nature 
of  productions  thus  originated,  and  the  ultimate  and  certain  tri- 
umph of  one  who  does  study  and  patiently  adhere  to  such  prin- 
ciples, than  that  of  Wordsworth,  Laker  though  he  be.  The  ar- 
tiUery  whi<^  was  levelled  at  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  exploded  with  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  but  he  receiv- 
ed the  shot  unmoved.  And  now  his  reputation  lifts  itself  on 
high  in  its  greenness  and  freshness,  and  when  in  coming  time  it 
shall  stand  in  still  brighter  green,  the  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  it  shall  live  only  like  the  parasitic  plant,  which  derives  its 
nourishment  from  that  to  which  it  adheres.  It  is  this  restless 
desire  for  distinction  that  gives  rise  to  the  ephem^al  fashions  in 
the  style  of  literature,  and  burdens  time  with  so  many  works 
which  he  will  shake  offk>ng  before  he  reaches  posterity.  Hence 
too  it  is  that  in  character,  eftect  is  studied  rather,  than  consis- 
tency. As  the  readiest  way  of  being  seen,  those  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  desire,  often  change  into  a  color  the  opposite  of 
that  upon  which  they  are  fixed,  and  while  they  suppose  them- 
selves original,  have  realty  no  character  at  all.    One  is  senti- 
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BMfital,  anodier  btustering,  one  is  douchbg^  anolkCT  finical,  and 
all  equally  affected.  Hence  we  bad  at  one  time  numbers  of 
jouDg  ByitMis  wbo  went  without  cravats  and  drank  gin,  and  wbo 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  being  misanthropical  and  wicked,  when 
tb^  were  only  rkiiculous ;  hence  we  bad  fops  after  tbe  modd 
of  rdham.  and  hence  too  you  will  find  starting  up  in  tfae  bosom 
of  Christianity,  often  in  our  colleges,  young  mfidels  wbo  know 
Mule  and  care  less  about  tbe  truth  of  reyelatioo,  and  wbo,  if  ih 
fidelity  were  tbe  fashion,  wouM  argue  moet  su-enuously  for  tbe 
Bible.  Nothing  that  is  thus  based  on  accidental  associatioB 
and  caprice,  can  possess  permanence  or  dignity.  It  b  not  akne 
tbe  diurnal  and  apparent  motions  of  the  system  with  which  we 
are  connected  that  the  author  must  notice  whose  works  are  to 
be  valued ;  be  must  place  himself  in  the  centre,  and  so  observe 
its  real  motions  that  bis  words  shall  be  in  their  spirit  a  prophecy 
of  the  future ;  it  is  not  by  a  factitious  standard  that  tbe  c<Midact 
is  to  be  guided  that  shall  combine  security  with  dignity  ;  it  must 
be  so  shaped  as  to  meet  the  actual,  the  proclaimed  and  punctual 
anangements  of  nature,  for  her  mighty  vessel  puts  not  back  to 
receive  tbe  lingerer.  If  the  domg  of  this  be  not  origmality,  I 
must  leave  it  to  others  to  seek  such  a  definition  of  the  term  as 
may  please  them,  but  it  can  hardly  be  our  duty,  whatever  it  may 
be,  to  labor  for  its  attainment. 

If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  course  of  thought  and  of 
action  now  indicated  was  called  for  by  the  wants  of  society,  this 
is  that  period.  Especially  is  there  needed  that  form  of  origin* 
ality  which  shall  more  perfectly  develope  known  principles  of 
action,  and  extend  them  in  new  directions.  Obvious  as  moral 
principles  may  appear,  they  often  remain,  like  those  of  mechan- 
ics, or  like  the  torce  of  steam,  long  unapplied,  though  capable 
of  effecting  far  more  than  those  for  tbe  real  advancement  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  indeed,  the  very  application  of  these  latter  princi- 
pWs  with  so  much  success,  tbe  triumphs  of  man  over  time  and 
GHMce,  together  with  the  new  forms  that  society  is  assumiog, 
that  renders  this  call  imperious.  Tbe  power  of  man  over  na* 
ture  is  now  greater  than  at  any  former  perk>d ;  invoation  is 
laying  tbe  labor  of  man  upon  the  untiring  elements ;  steam  is 
hurrying  for\^ard  our  merchandise,  and  turning  the  wheels  of 
our  machinery,  and  reaching  its  long  arms  iirto  tbe  bowels  of 
die  earth,  and  bringing  up  for  us  its  treasures ;  every  thing  that 
can  minister  to  the  appetites,  and  foster  pride,  and  pamper  lax* 
ury,  and  stimulate  and  give  focilities  to  ambitioD>  ofiers  itsdf  to 
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ettBj  aoquiflitioti.  There  is  a  tendency  to  measure  the  progress 
of  the  age  by  these  external  means  of  enterprbe  and  eiyoyment ; 
and  the  course  of  education  is  too  much  guided  in  reference  to 
a  utility  that  can  be  tested  by  the  ledger,  to  the  neglect  of  that 
higher  utility,  that  sees  in  all  these  but  the  means  of  a  more  ex-* 
pansive  benevolence,  and  of  an  end  truly  valuable  in  the  edu-* 
cation  and  moral  improvement  of  man.  But  if  the  sun  of  our 
prosperity  is  to  reach  its  meridian,  the  reins  of  its  chariot  must 
not  be  entrusted  to  a  mechanical  and  sensualized  utility  that  will 
be  reckless  of  scorching  and  withering  up  every  generous  prin* 
dpie,  and  fresh  afiection,  and  noble  sentiment,  and  high  aspura- 
tioo  \  it  must  rather  be  so  guided  as  to  quicken  these  into  new 
vigor,  and  cause  them  to  take  deeper  root  and  to  overtop  the 
unsightly  and  noxious  plants  by  which  they  are  so  often  ohoked. 
If,  undor  the  excitement  of  all  that  can  stimulate  the  lower  na^ 
ture  of  man,  the  principles  of  hn  moral  and  spiritual  nature  do 
not  receive  a  correspondent  expansion,  and  vigor  of  actkm,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  control  the  fierce  and  thickening  struggle  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  we  shall  but  furnish  another,  and  a  sig* 
nal  illustration  of  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  the  wise  man,  ^^  The 
prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them*" 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

Critical   Notices. 

1.  Comprehensivt  Commentary. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  second  volume  of  this  ex- 
tensive work  is  now  published.  The  first  volume,  embracing 
the  Gospels,  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation,  amounting,  we  be- 
lieve, to  nearly  30,000  copies.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  shows  the  importance  of  time  and  of 
the  utmost  care  in  the  preparatkm  of  the  remaining  volumes* 
We  hope  that  the  excellent  editor  and  bis  assistants,  will  not  al« 
low  themselves  to  be  too  much  hastened  by  the  demands  of 
subscribers  or  the  voice  of  the  community.  It  is  a  great  mat- 
ter to  settle  in  one's  own  mind  the  meaning  of  a  single  difficult 
text.    What  must  be  die  labor  attendant  upon  the  solution  of  a 
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hundred  passages  which  migbt  be  mentkned  in  almost  any  on 
of  the  larger  books?  The  present  volume  contains  832  pages, 
and  extends  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Judges.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  Genesis.     There  are  en* 

Cved  portraits  of  Henry,  Scott,  Doddridge,  A.  Clarke,  and 
wth ;  a  vignette  title  page — ^Moses  receiving  the  law ;  three 
or  four  maps ;  about  80  wood  cuts  large  and  small;  and  vari- 
ous illustrative  tables.  In  the  introduction,  the  proofs  of  the 
inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  are  condensed. 
The  illustrations  from  existing  Eejrptian  originals  were  obtained 
from  the  great  French  work  m  Harvard  university.  The  wri- 
tings of  CharapoUion  and  other  oriental  investigators  have  been 
consulted.  Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  editor  by 
the  Rev.  L.  I.  Hoadley,  of  Charlestown,  and  J.  W.  Jenks,  of 
Boston.  Others  have  given  occasional  assistance.  In  the  crit- 
ical notes,  the  most  use  is  made  of  Rosenmuellm:,  Bush,  Cal- 
met,  Greenfield,  and  Boothroyd.  For  a  general  commentary, 
the  whole  work  is  well  deserving  of  its  reputation.  It  is  not 
designed  to  be  controversial,  nor,  in  the  highest  sense,  critical. 
It  is  a  practical  and  family  commentary.  The  editor's  labors, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  performed  with  much  abili^  and  suc- 
cess. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  omn- 
ions  respecting  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  first  chapter  of  Crenesb  for 

Kroof  texts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    The  remarks  from 
lalte  Brun  and  ethers,  p.  18,  on  geology,  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  present  state  of  that  science. 

2*'^Ab8tract  of  Biblical  Geography y  to  which  is  added  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  Modem  Geography  of  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Compiled  by  M.  L.  JR.  Perrine,  JD. 
D.,  Professor  in  the  Theol.  Sem.Auhum.  Auburn: 
H.  Ivison  b  Ck>.  1835,  pp.  211. 

This  abstract  was  compUed,  as  we  learn  from  an  advertise- 
ment, with  the  design  of  furnishing  the  Auburn  theological 
students  the  means  of  obtaining  as  full  a  view  of  Biblical  (Geo- 
graphy as  possible,  in  the  limited  time  albtted  them  for  this 
study.  It  is  printed  in  order  to  save  the  labor  of  transcribing 
and  taking  notes.  In  preparing  the  book,  free  use  has  been 
made  of  the  la^rs  of  Welb,  Taylor,  Calmet,  Paxton,  Car- 
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penter,  Jabiii  Home,  ITAnyille,  and  S.  Butler.  The  general 
amBgement  seems  to  be  judicious,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  executed  praiseworthy*  The  typographical  labor  is 
uncommonly  neat  and  prepossessing.  We  are  not  sure  that  a 
greater  amount  of  matter  might  not  have  been  advantageously 
included.  The  spaces  and  margins  are  large.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  respected  author  in  a  future  edition  to  insert  two 
maps,  and  thus  to  separate  the  modem  names  from  the  ancient, 
which  appear  rather  heterogeneous  on  a  single  map.  Modern 
travellers,  like  Burckhardt,  Leigh,  Rennell,  Leake,  and  some 
recent  journalists  in  Asia  Minor,  might  well  be  added  to  the  au- 
thor's list.  We  find  no  notice  of  the  valley  of  the  Ghor,  the 
ruins  of  Petra,  and  other  interesting  objects  between  the  Dead 
and  Red  Seas.  Space  might  be  found  for  these  matters  by 
leaving  out  the  '^  Compendious  Modern  Greography,"  transfer- 
ring what  may  be  important  in  that  sketch  to  the  appropriate 
he»ds  of  ancient  Geography. 

3. — Trarulation  of  Tholuck  on  John, 

This  work  is  now  in  the  press  of  Gould  &  Newman,  and 
will  soon  be  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  &  Co.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hermann  Bokum,  late  instructor  in  German  in 
Yale  College,  who  has  been  several  years  in  this  country,  and 
is  favorably  known  to  many  in  our  community.  We  have  pe- 
rused the  greater  part  of  the  translation  in  manuscript,  and 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  and  tact  with  which  it  is  made. 
The  commentary  on  John  is  considered  by  competent  judges  as 
the  most  delightful  of  Tholuck's  writings.  It  is  not  so  full  of 
learned  reference  and  critk^al  discussion  as  the  commentary 
upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  though  it  is  not  wanting  in 
this  particular.  There  is  an  overfiowing  richness  in  many  of 
bis  remarks,  which  show  that  his  heart  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  sublime  and  precious  truths  which  the  Evangelist  discloses. 
There  is  also  not  a  little  of  that  delicate  and  fine  perception  of 
character,  which  so  remarkably  characterises  the  apostle  him- 
self. The  writer  seems  to  modestly  hide  himself  behind  his 
own  delightful  comments  and  illustrations.  We  think  that  cler- 
gymen and  the  most  intelligent  laymen  will  find  this  volume  to  be 
a  rich  gem  in  their  libraries.  For  those  who  do  not  readily  read 
Latio  and  Greek,  a  translation  of  quotations  in  those  languages 
will  be  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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4. — Elements  of  PolUical  Economy.  By  Samuel  P.  Aeinmm, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Bowdoin  CoBege. 
Andover :  Gould  b  Newman.  1836.  pp.  924. 

This  book  supplies  a  desideratum  which  we  have  long  felt 
We  trust  it  will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  unaccountably  neglected.  Political  Elconomy,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all' classes  in 
our  community,  as  it  comes  home  to  the  business  and  wants  of 
all  men.  With  Prof.  Newman's  treatise,  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied. It  does  not  enter  into  the  vexed  questions  of  the  subject, 
nor  propound  rival  and  warring  theories.  It  states  clearly  the 
topics  on  which  most  men  will  be  agreed.  We  are  much  pleas- 
ed also  with  the  enlightened  views  on  the  value  of  inteUeetit^ 
labor,  and  the  relations  which  educated  men  bear  to  the  buatUog 
community  around  them.  Erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of 
the  learned  professions  are  very  apt  to  be  entertained,  and  they 
ought  to  be  exposed  on  all  suitable  occasions.  Those,  who  are 
acquainted  with  Prof.  Newman's  Rhetoric;  need  not  be  inform- 
ed, that  he  understands  the  powers  of  the  English  language, 
and  is  able  to  communicate  bis  thoughts  with  becoming  perq>i- 
cuity  and  force. 

6. — TJfe  of  Jthudi  Ashmun^  late  Colonial  Agent  in  Uberia^ 
with  an  Appendix^  containing  extracts  Jrom  his  Journal 
and  other  writings.  By  Ralph  R.  Chtrhy.  Washington  : 
James  C.  Dunn.  1835.  pp.  554. 

This  Memoir  ought  to  be  published  in  a  smaller  and  oheapa: 
form,  and  diffused  all  over  the  United  States.  The  expensive 
manlier  in  which  the  first  edition  is  brought  out,  will  prevent  its 
being  circulated  among  that  large  class  of  persons  who  should 
read  it,  and  whose  prejudices  and  ignorance  on  the  question  of 
African  colonization  it  would  tend  to  remove.  It  is  a  history 
of  Liberia  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Ashmun.  The  life  of  that  servant 
of  his  God  and  of  mankind  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
first  beginnings  of  an  enterprise,  which,  denounced  and  cast  out 
though  it  be,  shall  yet  bear  most  precious  fruits  to  the  glory  of 
Grod  and  to  the  regeneration  of  Africa.  We  have  rarely  read 
a  book,  which  brings  out  human  nature  in  such  strong  relief, 
and  which  furnishes  finer  scenes  for  the  inspiration  of  the  poet, 
or  the  painter.    We  can  only  say,  Read  it.    We  can  onfy,  in 
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our  feeble  manner,  repeat  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  our 
puUic  press.  We  are  sorry  that  any  men  are  found,  who  can- 
not sympathize  with  the  noble  spirit  of  Ashmun,  and  with  the 
philanthropy  of  that  enterprize,  whose  comer  stone  he  laid  on 
Cape  Montserado. 

6.  A  Conm'ehensive  Pronouncing  and  EmlafuUory  Dictia^^ 
of  the  English  Language  ;  vfith  Pronouncing  Vbcabu^ 
lariea  <f  Ulassical,  ocnpture,  and  Modern  wogrtgfki' 
eal  names.  By  J.  E.  Worcester;  car^uUy  revised  and 
enlarged.  Boston:  Hilliard, Gray b Co.  1835.  pp.424. 

This  EKctionary  contiuns  about  43,000  words ;  6,000  more 
t)ian  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  embracing  nu- 
merous technical  terms  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
copious  list  of  such  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages 
as  are  often  found  in  English  books.  A  prominent  feature  in 
the  pronunciation  consists  m  the  exhibition  of  authorities  re- 
specting words  of  various,  doubtful,  or  disputed  pronunciation. 
The  number  of  primitive  words  respecting  which  authorities  are 
presented  is  above  1300.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
commend this  Dictionary.  The  author's  accustomed  accuracy 
and  sound  judgment,  have  not  deserted  him.  It  is  the  Dic- 
tionary which  we  habitually  use.  It  is  printed  with  entire  cor- 
rectness, so  far  as  we  have  observed,  and  with  the  publishers' 
usual  taste.  In  the  ^'  Elementary  Dictionary"  of  the  same 
author,  the  authorities  for  the  different  modes  of  pronunciation 
are  omitted,  the  definitions  somewhat  abbreviated,  and  the  ob- 
solete, and  some  of  the  technical  terms  omitted.  In  the  geo- 
nbical  names,  we  observe  that  the  author  retains  Otaheiie. 
ould  be  TiJUti.  Also  Woahoo  for  Oahu^  and  Owhyee  for 
Hawaii.  Chippeways  should  have  been  followed  by  or  CjUn 
was.  We  hold  that  missionaries,  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages in  question,  ought  to  direct  geographers  in  such  matters. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SXLECT  LlTXAABT  AMD  MlSCELLANBOCS  InTEIXIGENCE. 
UNITED     states; 

The  Sd  edition  of  Prof.  Stuart^  Commentary  on  the  Romans  np- 
pears  nrnultaneously  with  that  of  Prof.  Hodge  of  Princeton.  The 
latter,  ?re  suppose,  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  views  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  some  long  controverted  topics  of 
the  Epistle,  On  this  account,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  the  char- 
acter and  learning  of  Prof.  Hodge,  the  Exposition  will  be  eagerly 
■ought  after.  Mr.  Stuart's  book  appears  under  the  advantages  of  a 
repeated  thorough  investigation — in  comiectioQ  with  the  light  derived 
from  the  many  criticisms  and  revievirs  of  the  first  edition  both  foreign 
and  American. — We  undersumd  that  the  gentlemen  at  Burlington  are 
waiting  for  a  new  edition  of  Tholuck  on  Romans,  before  they  com- 
mence their  translation.  ,  No  scholars  in  our  country  are  more  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  rendering  German  into  English  than  our  Ver- 
mont friends. — We  think  that  a  translation  of  Calvin  on  the  same 
Epistle  wooM  be  well  received.  Very  few,  if  any  expomtors,  are 
more  to  our  taste  than  John  Calvin. 

The  interest  in  the  s(rf)|iect  of  Geology  is  foUy  maintained.  The 
last  report  (4th)  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advaneenient  of 
Science  contains  the  first  part  of  a  long  and  able  report  on  the  geolo- 
gy of  the  United  States  from  the  pen  of  Pro£  Rogers.  The  next  No. 
of  Mr.  Silliman's  Journal  will  be  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  coal  formations  of  Ohio. 

W«  learn  that  an  enterprising  firm  in  Boston  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  hr'mg  out  a  splendid  edition  of  Dr.  BloomfieldVi  New  Testa- 
mtot  An  entirely  new  Greek  type  wiU  be  employed  resembling 
that  of  the  English  edition.  It  will  be  printed  from  a  second  edkioo 
of  the  work  which  Dr.  B.  is  uow  elaborately  preparing.  The  En- 
glish  edition  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  typography, 
which  we  have  ever  seen,  it  is  in  two  volumes  octavo.^  From  one 
half  to  three  fourths  of  the  page  are  occupied  with  English  notes  crit- 
ical and  explanatory.  Dr.  B.  is  well  acquainted  with  the  German 
commentators,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  orthodox  and  pious  man. 

GREAT     BRITAIN. 

Of  the  books  lately  published  in  Great  Britain  are,  Summer  Ram- 
bles in  Syria,  by  Rev.  V.  Monro,  2  vols.  8vo ;  Observations  on  Lsrd 
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Brougfaam's  Discoune  on  Natural  Theology,  by  T.  Wallace,  L.  L.  D. ; 
ReT.  Thomas T.  Stone's  Sermons  on  War  re-printed;  Laborde's 
Visit  to  Petra,  translated  and  corrected,  with  the  original  plates  re- 
eograved  ;  Philosophy  of  Morals,  an  investigation  by  a  new  and  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  fiiculties,  and  of  the  standard  employed  in  the 
determination  of  right  and  wrong,  with  illustrations  from  theology, 
jurisprudence,  and  general  politics,  by  Alexander  Smith,  M.  A. ;  Book 
of  the  Denominations  and  Sects  of  Christians ;  a  new  edition  of  the 
Travels  of  Rubriquis,  in  Tartary  in  the  13th  century,  is  in  progress  in 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Geographical  Society  ;  Life 
of  Mrs.  Ellis,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wra.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  Lex  iEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ab  Henrico  Tatham, 
by  S.  Cuthbert ;  and  History  of  British  India  from  1805,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  war  to  1833,  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany's  Charter,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  In  the  British  Museum 
in  ISSlf  compared  with  1821,  were  the  following  literary  treasures. 

1821.  1832. 

115,985  printed  books.  218,950  printed  books. 
17,937  Manuscripts.  21,604  Manuscripts. 

16^923  Charters.  19,093  Charters. 

The  great  increase  of  books  was  owing  to  the  accession  of  a  library 
of  George  IIL    An  elaborate  catalogue  is  nearly  ready. 


PRUSSIA. 

The  loas  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  is  severely  iblt  at  Beriin, 
though  the  number  of  students  has  not  materially  diminished.  Sa- 
vigny,  in  logical  power  is  said  to  resemble  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in 
profound  historical  knowledge.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  historical  school,  which  places  no  implicit  faith  in  the  Pandects, 
and  Corpus  Juris,  any  further  than  they  coincide  with  the  Hegelian 
philosophy.  Gans  is  the  advocate  of  the  latter.  Boeckh  has  peculiar 
merits.  His  Economy  of  Athens  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  He  lectures  on  Pindar  with  great  ability  and 
enthusiasm.  Von  Raumer  stands  high  as  an  historian.  Beriin  is  to 
have  a  new  building  for  the  royal  library.  That  library  now  con- 
tains 250,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  duplicates.  Baron  Schilling  Von 
Cronstadt,  a  Russian  councillor,  has  procured  in  Thibet  7000  Mss. 
One  half  are  in  Beriin^  and  the  other  at  Peten^urg.  His  bodily  bulk 
was  so  great  that  the  Thibetans  looked  on  him  as  an  inisamatlon  of 
tbe  Deity,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  unmolested. 
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